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The REI of "King JAMES L 
STEEN, Elizabeth, dying en che twenty-fourth| of Mad, 
52> 160253, about two in the Ai the privy- council cauſed 
| Scotland, to be proclaimed. in the city of 
N. 


Len Weltminſter, the ſame . day at noon, king of Fngo 
A G0 France and Ireland. In which proclamation, they deduce 

ia title from Elizabeth daughter of Edward IV, and wife of Henry VII. 

t ten o'clogk the. ſage evening, they diſpatched fir Charles At bro- 
er to the earl of No e and Thomas Somerſet, ſon to the 
0 carl of Worceſter, with a letter to king James at Edinburgh; wherein they 
_ acquaint. his majelty, that he had been proclaimed king with the unanimous 

8 11 OS the nobility and People, as next heir to the late queen, and that 

| WH _ _ they were reſolved to maintain his title with their liyes and fortunes; but 
<omplan, that fir 1 Cary, brother to the loxd-chamberlain, had that 
-\ mern ſet out for Scotland, , contrary, to their orders, and to all 'decency 


. and,ggod-manners, to acquaint his majeſty, with the queen's death, without, | 


being able to give;any.account of the meaſures. that were taken for 
wmazjeſty's ſe Ts of the diſpoſition of the nat io towards him: The 
Cee alſo to Kno his majeſty 's pleaſuxe, as, tg the adminiſtratiom of th 
goreraent;, and whether, the Aquadron. of: the wen af par, that * 


* 
G 4 


| / 


+ 5 Vindication uf the IIs ARTS. 
been fit ted out againſt the coaſts of Spain, ſhould attend. him in Scotland ; 


and conclude with deſiring, they may ſoon enjoy the comfortable preſence 
of his highneſs in England. 


Sir Robert Cary uſed ſo muctr expedition iS. his journey to Edinburgh, 
that he arrived there in three days from London ; and notwithſtanding his 
coming without orders, was very graciouſly received. Soon after arriy'd 


Percy and Somerſet, with the letter from the council; which the king 
cauſed to be communicated to his ſubjects of Scotland; and ſent orders to 


the privy-council of England to publiſh a proclamation, That all miniſters 
of ſtate, magiſtrates and officers, ſhould continue to act in their reſpective 

ſtations; and all perſons, eſpecially magiſtrates, and perſons of diſtinction, 
ſhould remain in their ſeveral counties till the king's arrival, as well for the 


| preſervation of the peace, as that there might not be too great a concourſe 


of people in the counties thro' which his majeſty paſſed, ſo as to occaſion a a 
ſcarcity of proviſion; and a proclamation was publiſhed accordingly, dated 
at Whitchal the tenth of April, 1603. l 
Another proclamation was publiſhed, reqviring the ſeyeral ſheriffs of 
England to attend his majeſty in the counties he was to paſs through be- 
tween Berwick and London, together with the juſtices of peace and gen- 


tlemen of each county, who were to receive the king at the entrance of the 


county where they were reſpectively ſheriffs, &c. and to attend him till he 
was come to the utmoſt bounds of their county. | 

All things being in a readineſs, his majeſty ſet forward from Edinburgh 
on the ſeventh of April, and arrived at. Berwick the ſame day; from whence 


he advanced, by ea y Journeys, . hunting all the way he came, till the third 


of May ; when he arrived at Theobalds, a ſeat of ſecretary. Cecil, within 
half a/day's journey of London; the king having been entertained all the 
way at the charge of the reſpective counties, or by the noblemen and per- 

ſons of diſtinction, whoſe houſes he viſited in this progreſs, till he arrived 
in Hertfordſhire. The king was met at Theobalds by all the pri vy- council: 
And the duke of Lenox, the earl of Marre, the lord Hume, ſir George 


- Hume, fir James El phingſtone, and the lord of Kingloſs, all natives of 
Scotland, were called to the 'council-board ; fir George Hume at the ſame 
time was made earl of Dunbar, ſir Thomas Ereskin ear] of Kelly, fir John 


Ramſey earl of Holdernefs, fir James Hay earl of Carlifle, and 25 Richard 
Preſton earl of Kildare. The king, continuing his journey to London, 


was met, on the fourth of May, by the mayor and aldermen on the road, 


who conducted him to the Charter-houſe in Smithfield, a palace of the lord 
Thomas Howard, thro” multitudes of people, who made the air ring with 


their Joyful erika Here the king created fourſcore knights, and a 


hundred more a few days after ; which, with thoſe he made in his journey, 
amounted to upwards of two hundred: And on the twentieth of May, fir 


Robert Cecil was created baron of Epindon, fir Robert Sidney baron of 


Penthurſt, fir William Knolles baron of Greys, fir Edward Wotten baron 


of Morley, and not long after, the lord Henry Howard earl of Northamp- 
kon. and Thomas Sackvile, lord Buckhurſt, earl of Dorſet. | 


The king was fo wiſe to remove very few-of queen Elizabeth's miniſters. 


The lord chancellor, the treaſurer, and admiral, were continued in their 


places, and ſecretary Cecil had made his court 1 very early, that he was 


confirmed in his poſt of prime miniſter. It is related of this gentleman, 


that as he erg the air with the late queen in ker coach, the poſt 
from Scotlan e by; and her majeſty deſiring to ſee the packet; Cecil 
was in ſome Pain, leſt the ſhould diſcover his correſpondence with that 
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The Reign of King James IE % 
prince: As he was cutting open the ſtrings thereof, he pretended the packer 
had an ill ſmell, and was not fitting for her majeſty to touch till it was air'd. 
Whereupon it was given to a ſervant, and the ſecretary found means to 
take out the obnoxious paperggbefore the queen ſaw them. But to pro- 
ceed: The king, obſerving With what tranſports of joy he was every- 
where receiv'd by his Engliſh ſubjects, and that he had no room to doubt of 
their loyalty and affection for his perſon, immediately ſent for the queen, 
his ſon prince Henry, and the princeſs Elizabeth; who arrived about the 
middle of June: As to prince Charles, it was thought fit he ſhould remain 
in Scotland till the year following, being then but three years of 

_ | | | 
1 the mean time ambaſſadors arri ved from the prince Palatine, the ſtates 
of Holland, France, Spain, &c. to congratulate the king on his acceſſion. 
And now it was, that the office of maſter of the ceremonies, for introducing 
ambaſſadors to their audience, was firſt inſtituted in England, fir Lewis 
Lewkenor being the firſt maſter. The lord Montjoy about the fame time 
brought over to England Hugh O-Neale, earl of Tirouen, who had given 
the government ſo much diſturbance during the late reign ; and the king, 
in this time of general joy, thought fit to pardon him; tho” he was not ſo 
indulgent to Valentine Thomas, whom he found in priſon, and charged 
with a conſpiracy againſt queen Elizabeth; for he ordered him to be tricd 
at the King's-Bench-bar,where being convicted of high-treaſon, he was ſoan 
after executed. His majeſty is much cenſured by ſome writers, for ordering 
a pick-pocket to be hang'd, on his own warrant, in his journey to London, 
without a legal trial; but the ſheriff and officers about the king were 
ſurely much more to blame, in not repreſenting to his majeſty, that it was 
murdet in them to put any man to death without a legal trial, or ſuch a 
warrant by the laws of England, which the king probably was igno- 
r * ee ee e 
Before the coronation, which was appointed to be celebrated on the 
twenty- fifth of July, being St. James's day, the king created ſeveral other 
noblemen; the lord Montjoy was made earl of Devon; fir Thomas Fger-" 
ton, lord-chancellor, baron of Elleſmere; fir William Ruſſel, baron of 
Thornhaugh ; fir Henry Gray, baron of Groby ; fir John Peter, baron 
of Writtle ; fir John Harrington, baron of Exton ; fir Henry Danvers, 
baron of Dautſey ; fir Thomas Gerrard, baron of Gerrard-Bromley in. 
Staffordſhire ; and fir Robert Spencer, baren of Wormleyton : The king 
alſo knighted the judges, ſerjeants at law, and many more; and created 
ſixty-two knights of the Bath, moſt of them noblemens ſons and perfons 
of diſtinction. After which, the king and queen were crowned at Weft- 
minſter, on the 25th of July, by archbiſhop Whitgiſt, in the preſence of 
the nobility ; but the plague raging in London, only the lord-mayor, fir 
Robert Lee, and -his brethren the aldermen, with twelye of the princi- 
pal citizens, were permitted to be at that. ceremony; and all perſons 
were prohibited to appear at court the following winter, there dying no 
leſs than thirty thouſand of the plague in London, only within the 
compaſs of a year, which occaſioned the courts of juſtice to be removed to 
Weſtminſter ; where ſeveral great men, who had been apprehended on 
ſuſpicion of their conſpiracy againſt the government, were brought to 
their trials on the fourth of November, particularly the lord Cobham, the 
lord Gray, fir Walter Raleigh, ſir Griffin Markham, George Brook, and 
Anthony Cockby, with William Watſon and William Clark, prieſts; whg 
being all convicted of high-treaſon, —_ and the two priefts were des 
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ER and the teſt repriey'd, but continued in prifon for ſame time, their 
| Eſtates being confiſcated. 
Sir Walter Raleigh was charged in the indictment with a 3 to 
Wo ft the lady Arabella Stuart upon the throne, and applying to the king of 
1 Spain for money and troops to effect it: N it is e fuppoſed, that 
fir Walter being turned out of his place of captain of the guards, at the 
king's acceſſion, did keep company with ſome that were dcted to the 
government ; and that the advancing the lady Arabella to the throne was 
mentioned by ſome of them, tho tis not ſuppoſed, that fir Walter was 
engaged in any form ' d deſign to ſubvert the government: But however | 
that was, he had certainly very hard meaſure at his trial; being convicted 
enly on the depoſition of the Lon 1 15 which that lord had retracted ; 
whereas it was juſtified, that by 2 5 Edw. III, there to have been two 
living witneſſes produced: Bat this a&, fir Edward Coke, the attorney- 
| general, and even the lord-chickjuſtices a and Anderlon, ſnameſully 
1 Aim d, was not in ſoree; and probably, the king's being acquainted with 
= the defefts in the evidence, occalioned the reprieving all but the prieſts and 
3 Brook, whoſe caſes were very different from the reft: But I refer the reader 
to the State - Trials for a mere particular account of fix Walter's defence, and 
for the trials of Brook and Markham, &c. 
Before I proceed further, I ſhall beg leaye to refle& on ſome facts related 
by Rapin in the firſt year of this reign, and the inferences drawn from 
them; and he tells-us, That the firſt thing the council did, after the 
death of queen , Was, to open her will; where they found ſhe: 
"had named king James her fuccefſor : But I believe it will be very difficult 
d prove, that ſhe nominatcd king James her lucceſfor by a written, will, 
- er indeed that ſhe made any will at all; nay, in the proclamation, and in 
the letter the council ſent king James, to acquaint him with the queen's 
death, they mention no ſuch will, and enly take notice of his title by 
deſcent ; en demonſtration, the queen made no ſuch will as 
Rapin mentions. And his other aſſertion, that king James had three titles 
ene by the queen's will, another by act of parliament, and another by 
deſcent, is ſtilt more extraordinary; for, firſt, the queen made no ſuch willz 
ſecondly, if ſhe had, that would not have limited. the ſucceſſion of the 
crown, without an act of parliament to authoriſe her to make ſuch a will; 
and thirdly, king Henry VIII. was impower 'd, by act of parliament, to 
mit the ſucceſſion of the crown; and in ance "of that © wp did ſettle it 
on the iſſue of his younger ſiſter Mary, to the excluſion of the Scotiſh 
line; and conſequently, king James could haye no parkamentary right, or 
9 indecd any appearance of title but by deſcent, which he was always con- 
ſeious of; and therefore conſtantly 3 that to be his title, and not with 
any arbitrary views to ſubvert the conſtitution, as Rapin maliciouſly affirms. 
But I ſhall confider this prince's title more at large, at the latter end of his 
reign,. in my uſual method. As to king James's not altering his counte-- 
| nance on receiving the news of queen Elizabeth's death, his lifting up his. 
eyes to heaven to give thanks for it, and other iN-natur'd ſugg ions of 
Nuapin, I look upon theſe ci to be entirely e either by 
himſelf, or fome whimſical authors he follows, who lay more ſtreſs upon 
ſich incidents, than on facts of moment; and indeed theſe are generally 
throw in, either to amuſe the reader, or prejudice him in faveur of their 
beſore they enter upon the hiſtory : For the fame reaſon Mr. Rapin, 


party;. 
and ſome of his brethren, begin their hiſtories with the character of the 
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to the picture they have drawn, they are to interpret all his actions; 


whereas, ſurely, the more equitahle way would be, firſt, to give us the 


 hiftory of the reign, and from thence to collect the prince's character. I 
muſt conſeſs, there are a * of readers that chuſe to be directed in all 
their reffections, and can't Ad 


ure to go without leading: ſtrings: And, if 
Mr. Rapin affirms, that king James was a vain fool, and a tyrant, they 


will believe it upon his word, without giving themſelves the trouble to 


examine the truth of the affertion, tho they fee him in another place de- 


claring (“ That he had good natural parts, a great ſhare of learning, and 


« that he was able to form the plan of a good e the general 
) as e does, vol. 9. p. 236. 
Theſe gentlemen, Rapin's readers, ſeem to have ſo implicit a faith in 


their adored author, that they can even ſwallow contradictions from him, 


and ſtill rely on his infallibility with greater affurance than the Catholicks 
do on the pope's : Whereas, if they would confider, that as to facts that 
happened an hundred and fifty years ago, Rapin knows no more of them 
than another; that he muſt either take them from former hiſtorians, or in- 
vent them, as in the cafe of queen Elizabeth's will; and that they ought - 
to preſume them invented, where he advances any thing new, without 
citing his authorities: I fay, if theſe things were confider'd, people would 


not io entirely pin their faith upon his veracity. And as to his inferences, I 


-cannot forbear thinking, but an Engliſhman is as capable of drawing juſt 


concluſions as a Frenchman, and may poſſibly underſtand the conſtitution - 


of his country as well as a foreigner; tally one, who has diſcovered his 
ignorance of it in numerous inſtances in this very hiftory : But I ſhall leave 
my remarks on the character Rapin gives king James, and on the conſtitu- 
tion, to its proper place, at the end of the reign, and not run into the fault 
I am cenſuxing, of endeayouring to prepoſfets people before they have read 
the hiſtory. But to return: e FN n 
From the time of the king's acceſſion, he expreſſed a paſſionate defire to 
ſee the two kingdoms united; and to that end, publiſhed a proclamation in 
his firſt year, requiring the borderers, and all others, to ceaſe from acts of 
hoſtility, and to treat each other as 77 ; for de now looked upon the in- 
habitants of both realms to be the ſubjects of one kingdom; declaring, 
that he intended this union ſhould be eſtabliſhed by the ftates in parliament, 
Another proclamation was publiſhed, wherein the king declares his fatis- 
faction at the people's recognizing his title to the throne, and receiving him 
with ſuch tranſports of joy; adding, that he ſhould be as forward in requi- 
ting their love, as they had been in expreſſing it: And, as an inftance of his 
acious intentions, reyoked all thoſe patents for monopolies granted by the 
queen, which yet remained uncanceld ; to the end, he ſaid, that a 
ſo dutiful and dear to him, might know and feel how defirous he was to 


make them happy. By the ſame proclamation, he vacated all royal pro- 
tections for the delay of law-ſuits; prohibited the abuſes committed by pur- 


veyors, and the officers impower'd to ſearch for falt-petre; reprehended the 


_ extortions of lawyers and officers in the courts of juſtice; and encourages 


the people to petition him for a redrefs of any of their grievances, pro- 
miſing, they ſhould receive ſuch anſwers as ſhould manifeſt his regard 
to juſtice and their welfare. Thgfe declarations the impartial Rapin 
raiſes over very lightly, and, inſtead of them, entertains his diſciples 
with a fatyr upon the king's government, before he had well enter'd 
upon it, making this doubty rematk, That proclamations were much 


more 
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more . in this reign, than in the late queen's ; and boldly affirms, 
that the king expected they ſhould be obey'd as laws; tho he is ſo good 
indeed to remember, that when the Papiſts petitioned his majeſty for a 
toleration of religion, he anſwer'd them, That he was obliged to ſu pport 

1 religion he found eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. 

The modeſt Puritans, on the gther hand, would not be content with a 
bare toleration: They inſiſted, That the king ſhould proceed to a further 
reformation, and aboliſh. ſeveral rites and ceremonies obſerved by the 
church of England: And this occaſioned that famous conference the king 
appointed to be held on the fourteenth of January, 1604, at Hampton- 
Court, between the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of London, and 
others, in behalf of the church; and Dr. Reynolds, (afterwards a biſhop) 
Dr. Spark, Mr. Knewſtubb, and Chadderton, in behalf of the Puritans. 
But I ſhould have remember d, that before the petition above-mentionꝰd 
was preſented, ſeveral of the Puritan miniſters began to omit great part 
of the Common-prayer, to lay aſide the ſurplice, and negle& the * 
nies of the church, and even to hold claſſical and ſynodical meetings ; : 

if, fays my author, the laws themſelves had died 4 the queen expi ind : 

And this obliged -the king to iſſue another proclamation, prohibiting all 
people to make any innovations in religion, till his majeſty, on mature de- 
liberation, ſhould take order in it. 

On the day appointed for the conference, the biſhops and Puritan mini- 
ſtem, who were to manage it, reſorting to Hampton-Court, the king com- 
_ manded the Puritans to ſhew what were their grievances: Whereupon 
We - Dr. Reynolds, in the name of his brethren, anſwer'd, That there were 
ſome things, relating both to the doctrine and diſcipline of the church, 
| which they objected to: That in the articles of religion, ſeveral things 
1 ' were obſcure, and others defective, which they delired might be ſupplied 
= and explained; and. produced ſome inſtances they apprehended to their 
=. purpoſe. Wherenpon the articles objected to were debated, and the doctor 

and his friends acknowledged, they had received entire ſatisfaction. 
Then they proceeded to conſider the ceremonies of the church, which the 

Puritans ſcrupled; as, the croſs in baptiſin, the ſurplice, the ring in mar- 

riage, &c. And both parties having offer'd what they had to urge on 

theſe ſubjects, they were appointed to attend his majeſty another day (the 
eighteenth of January ;) when the archbiſhop preſented to the king 
certain notes, containing an explanation of ſome parts of the Liturgy 
the king had recommended to the care of the biſhops ; with which 
Dr. Reynolds, and the other Puritan diyines, alſo declared theniſclyes 
ſatisfied. Whereupon the king exhorted them not to break the unity 
of the church, and recommended it to the biſhops to uſe the mildeſt 
methods. to 'reclaim thoſe who differed in opinion from them; but added, 
he would have a time limited by the biſhops of every dioceſe, for 
the clergy to ſubmit and conform; and that thoſe who refuſed ſhould 
ö bde removed, for he muſt not prefer the credit of a few private men to the 
= . - general peace of the church (for it ſeems, the Puritans inſiſted, that it 
8 would diminiſh their credit to wear a ſurplice, or uſe the croſs in baptiſin, 
Fo . which they had fo long condemned.) 
LE Ihe conference was no ſooner ended, but the Puri tans gave out, they 
= had obtained an abſolute victory over the biſhops and conformable clergy; 
| that the king condeſcended to whatever Dr. Reynolds required; and that 
| jf any one reported the contrary, he lyed : That theſe things were but the 
Fin of reformation, but greater matters were expected: That his 


majeſty 
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eſty uſed very hard words to the biſhops, but embraced Dr. Rey- 


2 
1 1 ds, and ſpoke to him with all imaginable kindneſs: And this they 


endeavoured to ſupport at the credit of their party. Whereupon the 


king found it neceſſary to publiſh a proclamation, in order to unde- 
*X ceive the people, who would not believe the Puritans would have aſ- 


ſerted theſe thin gs with ſo much confidence, if there had not been 


= ſome gr 


ounds for it. The king, in this proclamation, obſeryes, that 


the ſucceſs of the conference was ſuch as happens to many other things, 


which give great expectation before they are - cloſely examin'd : That 


= he und ftrong remonſtrances, ſupported by ſuch flender proofs, that 


both himſelf and his council perceiv'd, there was no ground for any 
9 change in thoſe things which were moſt loudly clamour'd againſt: That 
the book of Common- prayer, and the doctrine of the eſtabliſhed church 
were both unexceptionable: And as to the rites and ceremonies, they 
had the practice of the primitive church to plead in their defence: 
Notwithſtanding which, ſome paſſages had been alter'd, or rather ex- 
plained, for their ſatisfaction, and (having ſhewn in what inſtances the 
Common-prayer had been ſo explained) he adds, that he requires all his 
ſubjects ſhould conform to it, as being the only publick form of ſerving 
God- eſtabliſhed in this realm; and takes notice, that © the miniſters 
« preſent. at the conference had promiſed conformity to it;“ 
the pcople therefore, not to expett any alteration in the publick ſervice, 
for he was not ignorant how much a government muſt ſuffer by ad- 
mitting innovations, and going off from things ſettled upon a thorough 
debate: That ſuch was the deſultory levity of ſome people, that they were 
always longing after change and noyelty ; and that, if they were humour d 
in their inconſtancy, it muſt” expoſe the publick management, and make 
the adminiſtration ridiculous. | 555 

On the other hand, he publiſhed a proclamation, commanding all Popiſi 
prieſts and Jeſuits to depart the realm; from whence, both Papiſts and 
Puritans might underſtand, that the king was not inclined to make any 
alterations in religion, in fayour of either of them. 

It was not long after the above-mentioned conference, before archbiſh 
Whitgift dy'd, and was ſucceeded in that ſee by Dr. Richard Bancroft, biſhop 
of London. | | 

_ The plague, which had hitherto prevented the calling of a parliament, 
beginning to aſſuage, writs were iſſued for the election of the commons, 
and the meeting of the two houſes at Weſtminſter, on the 1 9th day of 
March; and the king, at the ſame time, publiſhed a proclamation, admo-—- 
niſhing the electors to make choice of perſons qualify'd, as the law requir d, 
namely, of perſons of quality and eſtates, and ſuch as were not enemies to 
the conſtitution, &c. | | EE 

The parliament meeting, according to their ſummons, on the 1 gth of 
March, his majeſty made a ſpeech to both houſes; wherein he tells them, 
That one principal reaſon of his aſſembling the repreſentative body of the 
nation at this time was, to thank them for the joy they had expreſſed on 
his acceſſion to the throne; © which God, by his birthright and lineal 
« deſcent, had, in the fulneſs of time, provided for him immediately, after 
© he had been pleaſed to call their late ſoveraign, of famous memory, full 
7 of days, but fuller of immortal trophies of honour, out of this tranſitory 

life.“ N | the pe oh 
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Then he ſhew'd, that God had beſtowed two great bleſſings on them 4 
in his perſon; namely, peace with all their neighbours, and the union 3 
of the whole iſland under one head: He found, he ſaid, but one religion 1 55 
eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, which he himſelf profeſs d; beſides which, * 4 
there were ſome called Catholicks, but truly Papiſts; and others Puritans, =" 


and Novelliſts, whom he called rather a ſect than a religion, who did not 
differ from the church ſo much in points of religion, as in their confuſed 
form of policy and purity : being ever diſcontented with the preſent go- 
vernment, and impatient to ſuffer any ſuperiority, which made their ſect 
inſufferable in any well-goyern'd common- wealth; and as to the courſe he 
deſigned to take with them, his majeſty refer d to the proclamation already 
mentioned on that ſubjedt. * | | 
As to the Papiſts, he acknowledged the Roman church to be our mother 
church, tho' defiled with ſome infirmities and corruptions : Nor was he to 
be looked upon. as an enemy to that church, becanſe he would have them 
reform their errors; and refer d it to the parliament, to conſider of the laws 
made againſt them; whether they had not been more rigorouſly extended 
by the judges than was deſigned; and to make ſome proviſion, that Ps 
the innocent might not be included with the guilty; for he made a 45 
great diſtinction between his Popiſh ſubjects of the clergy and of the laity : 6 
Their clergy were not to be ſuffered in the kingdom, while they maintain'd 1 
the Pope's ſupremacy, and his power of dethroning fovereign princes, and bes 
—_ juſtified their deteſted doctrines of aſſaſſination and rebellion, when they 
F 2 - were ſanctified by the Pope, © that triple-crown'd monarch, or rather mon- 
8 e fter, their head. He wiſhed he could be inſtrumental in a general union 
. < of Chriſtians. If the Papiſts would abandon their groſs corruptions, he 
« would, for his part, be content to meet them in the mid-way ; but he 
& would admoniſh the Papiſts of this land, not to, preſume ſo much on his 
1 lenity, as to think it lawful to increaſe their number and ſtrength in the 
© kingdom, in hopes thereby to erect their religion again: For tho' he was 
4 a friend to their perſons, if they were good ſubjects; ſo he was an avow'd 
© enemy, and did denounce. mortal war, to their errors.” And therefore 
he adviſes them, to confer with learned men, and be inſtructed in the prin- 
ctples of the church of England, exhorting the biſhops and clergy to endea- 
vour their reformation. Then he recommends to the parliament the making 
of good laws; and to the judges and magiſtrates, .the putting them in exe- 
cutian ; obſerving, that a few good laws, well executed, are better than a 
multitude, which do but confound the people, and are generally neglected. 
And for his own part, he proteſted he ſhould never be weary, or omit any 
eccalion, of executing good laws; tho, when he ſhould have done all he 
had promiſed in this ſpeech, he acknowledged it was no more than he was 
bound to do; he was accountable to God for the contrary : For the diffe- ; 
rence between a rightful king and an uſurping tyrant, was this; that 
the proud and .ambitious tyrant doth think, that his kingdom and 0 
* people are ordained. for the ſatisfaction of his deſires, and unreaſonable £ 
appetites; but that the righteous and juſt king doth, on the con- | 
trary, acknowledge himſelf to be particularly ordained for procuring the 
: wealth and proſperity of his people, and that his greateſt and prin- 
_ _ worldly felicity would conſiſt in the welfare and proſperity of his 
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The Reign of King JAMES I. II 
7 The firſt thing the parliament fell upon Was, a recognition of the kings 
title, which afterwards paſſed into an act, viz. 1 Jac. L cap. 1. In the 
9 preamble whereof it is recited, That great and manifold were the bleſſings '' 
tmis nation enjoyed by the union of the houſes of York and Lancaſter; 
but more ineſtimable were the bleſſings derived to it by the union, or ra- 
ther re- union, of the kingdoms of England and Scotland (formerly but 
one) in his majeſty's royal perſon, who was lineally, rightfully, and lau- 
fully deſcended from the lady Margaret, eldeſt daughter of king Henry VII, 
and the princeſs Elizabeth his wife, eldeſt daughter of king Edward IV. 
They thank God alſo for bleſſing them with a ſoveraigu, adorned with tlie 
1 * gifts of mind and body, and upon the knees of their hearts agnize 
their moſt conſtant faith, obedience, and loyalty to his majeſty and his 
royal progeny ; and beſcech his majeſty, that as a memorial of their obe- 
dience, loyalty and affection, it may be enacted, That they, being bound 
thereto by the laws of God and man, did recognize and acknowledge, that 
immediately upon tlie deceaſe of queen Elizabeth, the imperial crown of 
this realm did, by inherent birthright, and lawtul and undoubted ſucceſſion, 
deſcend, and come to his majeſty, as being lineally, juſtly, and lawfully 
next and ſole heir of the blood royal of this realm; and to him and 
his ſucceſſors did ſubmit and oblige themſelves, their heirs and poſterities 
for ever. | '3 Bd: 
X FÞy r Jac. I. cap. 10. an authority is given to certain commiſſioners, mem- 
bers of both houſes, to treat of a union with Scotland. | 
Buy x Jac. I. cap. 3. biſhops are diſabled from alienating or conveying 
away the lands or revenues of their ſeveral ſees to the crown. £4 
By 1 Jac. I. cap. 33. the dates of tonnage and poundage are granted to 
the King for liſe, as the act recites they had been to his predeceſſors Hen- 
ry VII, Henry VIII, Edward VI, queen Mary, queen Elizabeth, and 
others the king's progenitors, time out of mind, for the defence of the realm, 
and guard of the ſeas. The tonnage of wine, by this act, was laid at three 
ſhillings a ton for wine imported by denizens, and ſix ſhillings a ton for 
wine imported by aliens; and the poundage on goods and merchandiſes 
imported and exported was laid at twelve pence in the pound; tin, exported 
by aliens, at two ſhillings : (The woollen manufacture of England is exempted” 
from paying any duty.) They alto grant the king for life a duty of three 
ſhillings and four pence on every ſack of wool ; and upon every two hun- 
dred and forty wool-felts three ſhillings: and four penee; and upon every” 
laſt of hides and backs three pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence. Provided 
= no duty or cuſtom be paid for herrings, or other ſea-fiſh, exported by 
enizens. „„ 
I!be reſt of the acts of this ſeſſion, which ended on the fourth of July, 
1604, Will be found at the end of the reigg. 
The convocation, being aſſembled at the ſame time the parliament was 
convened, framed many excellent canons, which are in force at this day. 
After the riſing of the parliament, the king cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
King of Great-Britain. The Scotiſh coin was made current in England; 
and St. George's and St. Andrew's croſſes were ordered to be quartered in 
all lags and colours: But notwithſtanding the great encouragement the king 
gave towards the bringing about a full and compleat union between the two 
Kingdoms, he had not the happineſs of ſeeing it effected in his reign: Nor 
was his majeſty leſs deſirous of a univerſal peace abroad than of a union 
at home. From his firſt coming into England, he had declared his inten- 
tion of making peace with Spain, the only nation we were then at war 
© nt TE; OT CAREY ey with; 
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with ; and had accordingly ordered all letters of mart to be recalled : And 5 
there arriving a magnificent embaſſy from Spain, ſoon after the riſing of if 
the parliament, a treaty between the two crowns was negotiated, and con- 
cluded on the 1 8th of Auguſt  - | 
By this peace, the contracting parties agreed not to aſſiſt the rebels or 
enemies of each other: But it is evident from one of the articles mention'd 
by Du Cheſne, that the confederacy between England and Holland was not 
to be diſſolved thereby; for this article provides, That things ſhould re- 
mam as they were, as to the ſtates of the United Provinces; and that the 
king of England ſhould not be oliged to recall his troops from the Low- 
countries, or prohibit his ſubjects from ſerving the ſtates; and that the 
trade between England and the United Provinces ſhould remain on the ſame 
foot it did in the reign of queen Elizabeth. | # 
Erie me leave here to make ſome further obſervations on the ingenious 
and good-natur'd Rapin : And, firſt, as to the conference at Hampton- 
Court; he ſays, © That the Puritan miniſters, perceiving the king was 
_ © their adverſary, which they did not expect, choſe to be ſilent, and make 
« as if they were ſatisfied: Whereas it appears, that the Puritans them- 
ſelves gave out, immediately after the conference, that the king treated 
Dr. Reynolds and his brethren with the greateſt goodneſs and condeſcenſion. 
And our eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians expreſly ſay, That the Puritan miniſters de- 
clared, they were fatisfied, and promiſed to conform. The proclamation 
alſo, publiſhed by the king on this occaſion, declares in like manner, that 
the Puritan miniſters, who were managers at that conference for their bre- 
thren, promiſed to conform to the liturgy ; which is ſomething more than 
« making as if they were ſatisfied.” Another proclamation, the ſqueamiſh 
Rapin cannot digeſt, is, that for calling a parliament : In his reflections on 
which, he takes the liberty of diving into the king's breaſt; telling us, 
That king James was perſuaded, that the parliament's and people's pri- 
“ vileges were ſo many uſurpations, or at beſt but conceſſions of the kings 
< his predeceſſors; which might be revoked : And this, he ſays, the king 
“ diſcover d both in the writs and proclamation. for calling the parliament ; 
«© taking upon him to deſcribe what ſort of repreſentatives ſhould be elected, 
* and on what conditions they ſhould be admitted into the houſe, aſſuming 
©. a power to inflict penalties by his bare proclamation ; the authority 
«whereof the king maintained to be equal to that of the laws.” But 
the falſity of theſe. affertions, advanced by Rapin, will appear by 
examining this proclamation, and the laws and ſtatutes on which it was 
As to the proclamation which we meet with in Rymer's Fœdera, vol. 16. 
(a book which Rapin pretends to be very intimate with) the king there 
charges and admonithes all perſons intereſted in the choice of knights of 
ſhires, that they be elected out of the principal knights or gentlemen of 
ſubſtance within the county where they are choſen ; and that the burgeſſes 
be diſcreet and ſubſtantial men, without partial reſpects or factious combi- 
nation. He admoniſhes them alſo, to chuſe men of competent years and 
experience, and men of modeſt converſation, men ſincerely religious; and 
that they avoid the chuſing men noted for their ſuperſtition or turbulent | 
— Humours, that they alſo avoid the electing bankrupts, or out-law'd perſons, 
it being abſurd to chuſe perſons for law-makers, and empower'd to grant | 
ſubſidies, who are out of the protection of the laws, and had nothing to e 
diſpoſe of. That the ſheriffs are directed not to ſend their precepts to any 
ancient boroughs, for electing burgeſſes, where the borough- town is * 
| nn HY ruin 
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ruin'd and decay d, and there are not reſiants ſufficient to make a choice; 
and to charge the inhabitants of all cities and boroughs not to ſign blanks; 


"46 leaving it to others to inſert the names of their citizens or burgeſſes; but 
that they make open and free election according to law; ſetting down 


the names of the perſons they chuſe before they ſeal the certificate. His 
majeſty notifies alſo, That all returns are to be made in Chancery, and filed, 


of record; and that if any are made contrary to this proclamation, they are 


unlawful and inſufficient, and the city or borough ought to be fined ; and 
if they ſhall have committed any groſs or wilful contempt in their electi- 
ons, that then their liberties might by law be ſeized as forfeited : And if 
any perſon took upon him to fit as a member, not being duly elected, 
return'd, and Ayorn, © according to the laws and ſtatutes, and the true 
« intent and meaning of this proclamation,” he was to be fined and impri- 
One forthe fame...” FAY hs #60: Aut FN 
It is to be preſumed, Mr. Rapin ſuppreſſed the firſt part of this procla- 
mation, that the reader might not diſcoyer it was founded upon the 
laws of the land, as well as upon ſolid reaſons; and that it was intended 
to explain and enforce the laws of the land, and not to break thro' them, 


or make any new laws by his majeſty's ſole authority, as that writer tally 


affirms. 1 | | 

Rapin muſt be notoriouſly ignorant of our conſtitution, - or exceedingly 
malicious and unjuſt, when he charged the king with aſſuming a power con- 
trary to law, when he directed the electors what kind of men they ſhould 
chũſe; becauſe there never were any writs iſſued for the electing repteſen= 
tatives, ſince parliaments were in being, but what mention the qualifica- 
tions of the members to be elected, and that by way of command, and not 
by waz of advice: Whtreas the king, in this proclamatiori, only charges 


and admoniſhes the electors to chuſe ſuch men, as the laws and their own 
reaſon dictated they ought to chuſe, on pain of ſuch puniſhments as the fame 
law provided. bl N 


The uſual direction in the writs for the election of knights, is, that they 


chuſe “ Duos milites gladiis einctos magis idoneos & diſcretos; Two diſ- 


creet knights, who are beſt qualified to fit in that grand council. And for 
the election of citizens and burgeſles, the words are, © Duos de diſcre- 
« tioribus & magis ſufficientibus; Two of the moſt diſcreet and moſt ſub- 
ſtantial. 4 Inſt. 48. x! 3 | 
And under theſe heads may be reduced moſt of the qualifications requir'd 
by the king's proclamation. WP is Coll 

As to the acts of parliament, in relation to elections, it is directed by - - 
7 Hen. IV. cap. 1 5. how elections ſhall be made. And by 11 Hen. IV. cap. 1. 
it is enacted, That the juſtices of aſſize ſhall have power to enquire of the 
returns of ſheriffs ; and that if the ſheriff have made teturn contrary to 
7 Hen. IV. he ſhall forfeit 1001. and the knight unduly return'd ſhall loſe 
his wages. By 1 Hen. V. cap. 1. and 10 Hen. VI. cap: 2. both candidates 
and electors are to be reſident in their counties and boroughs. By 23 Hen, VI. 
cap. 1.5. farther penalties are laid upon the return, officers not making due 
returns, and actions given to the parties griev d. And by the ſame act, a 
member fitting in the houſe, not duly return'd, forfeits 100 1. to the king, 
and another 100 l. to the perſon injured. The ſame act requires knights, 
or gentlemen of quality and fortune, to be elected for counties: And the 
common-law requires ſeyeral other qualifications in perſons to he elected; as 
appears, 4 Inſt, 46, 47, &c. | b 
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And aſter this, poſſibly Mr. Rapin's friends will admit, that the king 
might, by his proclamation, declare what fort of perſons the law required 
to be elected, and the penalty of making falſe returns, without incurring 
the reputation of an arbitrary defpotick governor ; for it is evident, as 
have hinted already, that the end and uſe of proclamations is, to explain and 


enforce the laws; which the common people, of whom the greateſt part 
of the electors conſiſt, cannot be Tappoled to be ſufficiently appriſed of and 


inſtructed in. 


It is obſervable, that the king mentions the very fame Sadat in 
his proclamation, as the common and ſtatute laws require: And then, in the 
concluſion of the proclamation, declares, that if any member ſhould ſit in 
the houſe, not being duly elected and ſworn according to the laws and pur- 
port of the proclamation Ne, and not disjunctively) ſuch offen- 
der was to be fined and impriſoned; for which, no doubt, he had the opi- 
nion of his prime miniſter Cecil, the ſame who was prime "nlnifter to queen 
Elizabeth, and of the lawyers of thoſe times. Mr. Rapin himſelf, how 
credulous or willing ſoever to aſperſe the king, could not ſuppoſe that this 
proclamation was iſſued without the advice of the council, or the opinion 
of the learned, when his majeſty had not been a year in the kingdom. Upon 
the whole therefore, how Mr. Rapin's friends will quit him. either of defa= 
ming or calumniating king James, or of groſs ignorance in our laws and 
eonſtitution, is not ealy to conceive. 
The fame admired author relates, that the time for the meeting of the 
parliament approaching, the King, to gain the affections of his ſubjects, 
thought it neceſfary to ſuppreſs ſome abuſes in the late reign ; and therefore 
| Md proclamations againſt monopolies, the'extgrtions of purveyors, &c. 
Veen it appears, that thofe proclamations were publiſhed the year be- 
fore, immediately after the King came to England, bearin g date the 7th of 
May, in the firſt year of his reign; which is a miſtake one would not have 
expected to have met with info very exact a writer, who pretends to cor- 
rect all that went before him. | 
A s to his wreſting and torturing the king s firſt ſpeech to his parliament, 
and putting ill- natur d conſtructions on almoſt every paragraph of it; this 
- 18 obvious to every man of common ſenſe: But nothing can be more " ridi= 
culous than his inſinuating, that the king was offended with the parliament, 
for bringing in a bill for recognizing his title; for they do not pretend to 
make him a new en ry title, but only acknowledge his hereditary 
right, and promiſe, that they and their poſterity will for ever remain obe- 
dient to him and his heirs. Surely this could be no prejudice to his title by 
deſcent, or give the leaſt offence to a prince endued with but a very ordi- 
nary ſtore of ſenſe; and therefore it muſt be looked upon as another falſe 
and malicious ſug ggeſtion of our celebrated author. 
He adds, ther a all the Proteſtants in general heard, with grief, the * 
vances the king made to the Papiſts, eſpecially in the offer of © meeting 
them half-way: But it is very much to be queſtioned, whether an 
Proteſtants, except his brethren the Puritans, were grieved at the Appel 
fion; which only ſhew'd a generous Concern to ſee all Chriſtendom united, 
that they might be one fold under one ſhepherd ; the pious wiſh of all good 
men: That he never intended to eſpouſe any of their errors, is evident from 


te fame ſpeech, where he ſays, he was an avow'd enemy, and denounc'd 


mortal war to their errors; and that he would neyer ceaſeto tread down their 
. errors and * opinions. | 


But 


grant the biſhops requeſt. 


and the courts of common-law ; they are both of them the King's courts, 


1 whether certain caſes belonged to the juriſdiction of the ſpiritual courts, 


= from hence have br 


in that they refer'd the matter to the judges, and acquieſced in their opi- 
nion, tho it was againſt them. Another obſervation cannot be paſſed by, 


upon, Rapin conſtantly aſcribes them to the influence and advice of the 
clergy of the church of England ; ſo extremely juſt and impartial he ap- 
pears, when he has occaſion to mention that body. By theſe few inſtances 
we may judge of the ability, impartiality, and other qualifications of the 
admired Rapin for an Engliſh hiſtorian; but it will not conſiſt with 


ſtitution: For, as to the enemies of it, I look upon them to be ſo 


_ conviction; and that arguments, however reaſonable, are, for the moſt 
part, thrown away upon them. 5 | 


| p | ; os Þ N . 
The Reign of King James I. 1 
But to proceed; Rapin tells us, in one place, that it was ſecretary Cecil 
that inſpired the king with arbitrary notions: And, p. 299 of the gth vol. 
«. That it was the biſhops and clergy of the church of England; and falls 
« upon archbiſhop Bancroft in particular, who was, one of the firſt, as he 
« relates, that attempted to leap over the uſual bounds, by cauſing ſome 
« things to depend on the king's will, which were undeniably within the 
« juriſdiction of the parliament : And, as an inſtance of this, he tells us, 
« that he exhibited twenty-five: grieyances of the clergy, wherein he de- 
& fired redreſs, and prayed his majeſty he would be pleaſed to grant prohi- 
« hitions, that the courts of common-law might have nothing to do with 
er them; But that his majeſty conſulted the judges, who adviſed him not to 
ere the ſagacious Rapin ſeems to have miſtaken the caſe pretty much; 
for the diſpute was concerning the juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical courts, 


and eſtabliſhed by the laws of the land: But the judges frequently diſputed, 


which they claimed cognizance of, and would. grant prohibitions to ſtay 
the proceedings of the eccleſiaſtical judges. This the biſhops looked upon 
as a great grievance, and petitioned the king and council, that prohibitions 
might not be granted to ſtay ſuch. cauſes as of right belonged to the biſhops 
Juriſdiction : But the king and council referring the matter to the twelve 
Judges, they were of opinion, that the cauſes mentioned in the biſhops 
tition belonged to the temporal courts ; which was indeed a determination 
in their own favour: However, the king was governed by the opinion of 
the judges, and the Mgition rejected: But could any man, beſides Rapin, 
| ſuch a terrible charge againſt the biſhops ; © That 
« they attempted to leap over the uſual bounds, by cauſing things to de- 
« pendon the king's will, which belonged to the juriſdiction of the par- 
« liament”? If he had faid, © which belonged to the juriſdiction of the 
council in Weſtminſter-hall, he had came pretty near the truth; for it 
appears, that the judges determined, -that the caſes mentioned belonged to 
their courts, and it is not to be conceived what the parliament had tq do 
with the matter. It may be obſerved further, how far the king and coun- 
cil were from acting arbitrarily, even in behalf of their friends the biſhops, 


Which is, that whatever was amiſs, whatever arbitrary meaſures were enter'd 


my deſign to trace him through all his ſhifts and doubtings, his miſ- 
recited facts, and unjuſt inferences; tho' I ſhall hint at ſome of the® 
moſt notorious, as I go along, for the fake of the friends of the con- 


obſtinately prejudiced and hardened in their errors, that they are paſt 


. 
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16 A Vindication of the SruARTS. 
i Ihe following year, the town of Oftend was taken from the Dutch by 
the Spaniards, after it had enduted three years ſiege, and a hundred and 
twenty thouſand mein had been loft either in attacking or defending it. The 
whole town and walls Weie reduced to a heap of rubbiſh* However, the 
place was ſtill of importance, , on account of its harbour, which is the beſt 
"l Z o& I ES | - 
= 7 There were ſeyeral new promotions in the court of England about the 
A fame time. The king's ſecond fon, Charles, duke of Albany, was crea- 
ted duke of York ; and, on the feaſt of St. George (the 23d of April) 
duke Ulrick, of Norway, brother to the queen, with the earl of North- 
ampton, were made knights of the Garter. Some few days after, ſecre- 
_ tary Cecil, viſcount Cranburn, was created earl of Salisbury; Thomas 
Cecil, lord Burleigh, his eldeſt brother, earl of Exeter, fir Philip How- 
ard, younger brother to the earl of Pembroke, earl of Montgomery; 
Robert Sidney, baron of Penſhurſt, and lord-chamberlain to the queen, 
viſcount Liſle z fir John Stanhope, vice=chancellor to the king, was made 
lord Stanhope of Harrington; fir George Carew, vice-chamberlain to 
the queen, lord Carew of Clopton; Thomas Arundel, of Devonſhire, 
lord Arundel of Watdour ; and William Cavendiſh was created lord Ca- 
- vendiſh of Hardwick. As theſe creations were all Engliſh, it ſeems pro- 
bable, that the king was induced to make them, to give ſome ſatis- 
faction to thoſe who began to murmur at the fayours he daily heaped 
on his Scotiſh ſubjects; and, as a further inſtance of his impartial juſtice, 
he cauſed Thomas Douglas, a native of Scotland, to be try'd and executed 
for high-treaſon, in counterfeiting the privy-ſeal; whereby he impoſed on 
| "ſeveral of the German princes, and particularly —_— Palatine, who 
diſcovered the cheat, and ſent the offender priWer to England. But 
there was a ſet of more notorious traitors diſcoyered, and brought to juſtice, 
the latter end of this year; namely, the conſpirators concerned in the infa- 
mous powder-plot. The Jeſuits, and moſt bigotted Papiſts, it ſeems, find- 
ing the king determined not to tolerate their religion, but to baniſh all 
thoſe who acknowledged the Pope's ſupremacy and the depoſing doctrines, 
became extremely diſcontented, and held conſultations how they might re- 
ſtore their affairs: The moſt deſperate of theſe were, Robert Catesby, a 
= . gentleman of a good family in Northamptonſhire ; Thomas Percy, a near 
_ relation of the i of Northumberland, and one of the band of penſion- 
ers; Thomas Winter, John Grant, Ambroſe Rockwood, Chriſtopher 
WMright, Francis Treſham, fir Everard Digby, and Guy Fawks; who had 
frequent meetings in London: At one of which Percy propoſed the killing 
the king, and offered to be one of the aſſaſſins: To which Catesby an- 
ſwer d, That if the king was taken off, there were ſtill two young princes, 
and the princeſs, with the greateſt part of the nobility and gentry, devoted 
to the Proteſtant religion; and unleſs theſe were involved in the ſame fate 
with the king, they ſhould render their condition rather worſe than better, 
by attempting his majeſty's life: only: He propoſed therefore the blowing 
up the king, queen, and prince, with both the houſes of lords and com- 
mons, at the next aſſembly of the parliament, when the king ſhould come 
to the houſe, and make his ſpeech there, at the opening of it; which 
being approved by the reſt as a moſt glorious undertaking, it was reſolved 
to put it. in execution; only ſome, ſcrupling the lawfulneſs of committing 
Jo terrible a ſlaughter on a religious account, they agreed, before they pro- 
ceeded in it, to demand the opinion of their confeſſors; whereupon Henry 
Garnet, the ſuperior, with Oſwald Teſmond and John Gerard, two other 
; e prieſts 
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The Reign of King JAMES L 17 
prieſts of the Jeſuits order, were conſulted 3 who did not only declare the 
enterprize lawful, but applauded the deſign as juſt, and even pious ; ſince it 
was to be executed upon excommunicated hereticks. Then an oath of ſex 
crecy was taken by the conſpirators; and maſs being celebrated by Gerard, 
they alſo took the ſacrament to be true to each other, and promote the plot 
with all their powers : After which, Percy took a houſe adjoining to the 
houſe of lords, from whence they propoſed to dig a mine under it, which - 
would contain a ſufficient quantity of gun-powder to blow up the whole 
building; and they began to work on their mine about Chriſtmas 1604. 
But the parliament being prorogued firſt to Fehruary, then to October, and 

again to the 5th of November 1605, they had time enough, or rather too 
much, to effect their deſign, tho they were obliged to dig thro' the foun- 

dation of a very thick wall. When the conſpirators had almoſt conquer d 
this difficulty, they were ſurpriſed to hear a noiſe and the talking of people 
near the place where they were at work, and began to conclude they were 
diſcovered ; but ſending out Guy Fawkes for intelligence, he brought them 


word, that the voices he had heard were in an adjoining cellar, where coals * 


were expoſed to ſale; that it was exactly unier-the houſe of lords, and now 
offered to be let: Whereupon Percy went immediately and hired it, putting 
36 barrels of gun-powder into it, which he imported froni Holland, and 


covered them with coals and faggots. 


Having made this proviſion for their grand deſign, it was conſidered, that 
tho' the king and prince might be taken off ty this means, yet the duke of 


FN York and the princeſs Elizabeth would be out of their power; and conſe- 


quently the ſucceſs of their enterprize mult {till be very doubtful : But Per- 
cy, being one of the hand of penſioners, and well acquainted with the pa- 
lace, undertook to ſecure the duke of York; and it was looked upon as no 
difficult matter to ſurpriſe the princeſs, who reſided at the lord Harrington's 
in Warwickſhire, under a pretence of a hunting-match. It was next con- 
ſider d, what money and horſes they could raiſe towards effecting their pur- 
poſe : Whereupon Digby promiſed fifteen hundred pounds, Treſham two 


hundred, Percy the rents of Northumberland, which he was empower'd to 


receive, and computed they would amount to 4000 l. He alfo engaged to 


provide ten horſes from the fame quarter; and the reſt of the confpitators 
promiſed to raiſe what money and troops they could, that they might be able 


to make a ſtand, and encourage their friends to take arms in defence of their 
religion, when the great blow was given. It was debated alſo, whether 
they ſhould require the aſſiſtance of any princes of their communion ; but 
it was thought proper to defer this till after the fact was committed, leſt the 


plot ſhould be diſcovered by being communicated to too many. And it was 


reſolved to proclaim the princeſs Elizabeth queen, when they had afſembled 
their troops, a proclamation being drawn up with this view, in which they 


made no menton of the intended alteration of religion; this being agreed 


to be defer'd till their forces ſhould be joined by ſome of the Catholick 
powers. In the mean time, they reſolved to charge the Puritans with the 
deſtruction that was intended: And it is ſuppoſed, they deſigned to aſſaſſi- 
nate the duke of York, by their promiſing to proclaim the princeſs Eli- 


zabeth. 


Thus had the conſpirators form'd their ſcheme, and proceeded fo far 
in the execution of it, that there remained little more for them to do, 
than to ſet fire to the train they had laid for blowing up the king, the 
queen, the prince, the nobility, and the repreſentatives of a great and flou- 


riſhing people. When, on a ſudden, an unaccountable fit of tenderneſs 
SS tn | ſeiz d 
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Tciz'd one of theſe mercileſs wretches, who, by his endeavouring to reſcue 
2 friend from this unparallel d deſtruction, diſcoyer'd the deep-laid deſign, 
which Lucifer only, fay ſome of our hiſtorians, could be the contriver of. 
This difcovery was made by the following letter, ſent to the lord Monteagle 
by one of the confpiratbrs, about 10 days before the meeting of the par- 

Lament, viz. W 


$4 


& My Lord, 


—_— . © ON of the love I bear to ſome of your friends, I have regard to 

e your preſervation; therefore would adviſe you, as you tender your 

“ life, to invent ſome excuſe to ſhift off your attendance at this parliament ; 
« jor God and man have concur'd to puniſh the wickedneſs of this time, 
* Think not ſlightly of this advertiſement, but retire yourſelf into the 
« country, where you may expect the event in ſafety; far tho" there be no 
© appearance of any ſtir, yet, I fay, they ſhall receive a terrible blow in 
„ this parliament, and ſhall not fee who hurt them. This counſel is not to 
« he contemn'd, becauſe it may do you good, and can do you no harm, for 
« the danger is paſt, aſſoon as yon have burnt the letter: And I hope God 
« will give you the grace to make good uſe of it. To whoſe holy pro- 
« tection I commit you.” F 


* 
d 


This lord carried the letter, the fame evening he receiv'd it, to ſecretary 
Cecil; who communicated it to ſome other members of the council: But 
they did not think it of that conſequence, to make any enquiries about the 
matter, till the king ſhould return from Royſton, whither he was gone to 
hunt, and did not return till the laſt day of October. The next day this 
letter was ſhewn to his majeſty ; who, upon peruſing it, faid, he did not 
think it was to be contemn'd : To which Cecil anſwer'd, he was of opinion, 
that it was written either by a fool or a madman, by that expreſſion in it, 
The danger is paſt, as foon as you have burnt the letter: For he ob- 
feryed, the warning given by it could be of no uſe, if the burning the 
ktter would remove the danger : But the king interpreted it, That the dan- 
ger would be over in as little time as he could burn the letter; having 
great regard to that paſſage, They ſhould receive a terrible blow this par- 
__ © liament, and yet ſhould not fee who hurt them.” Which ſudden blow, 
he apprehended, would be the effect of gun-powder ; and therefore or- 
deer d the cellars, and all other places near the parliament-houſe, to be 
fearched. The earl of Suffolk, who was then lord-chamberlain, and whoſe 
proper buſineſs it was to fee all places prepared for the king's reception, put 
off the ſearch till the day before the parliament was to meet; and then, 
taking the lord Monteagle with him, view'd all the rooms about the parlia- 
ment-houſe, and particularly the cellar under the houſe of lords; which he 
ound full of wood and coals: And having asked, who it belonged to? was 
anſwer d, to Mr. Percy ; who being a ſervant of his majeſty, and one who 
made ſome figure at court, the earl returned, and acquainted the king in 
what ſtate he found things, without ſearching farther : But the king's ſuſpi- 
cion being rather increaſed than diminiſhed by this report, he ordered all 
the wood and coals in the cellar, already mentioned, to be remoyed forth- 
with; and fir Thomas Puryet, a juſtice of peace of Weſtminſter, and gen- 
tleman of the privy-chamber, was ordered to ſee it done, tho' it was then 
late at night. This gentleman was ſo fortunate, as to diſcoyer the fix and 
thirty barrels of powder hidden under the coals; he found alſo a man ſtand- 


ing 
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ing near the place, booted and ſpur d, with his cloak on, whom he ſearched; 
and found upon him a dark-lanthorn and three matches. This perſon 
proved to be Guy Fawkes, one of the conſpirators, who. paſſed for Per- 
oy's man; who ſeeing their hopeful plot dilappointed, ſwore; when he was 
apprehended, that had he been found within the cellar; he would have 
W blown up himſelf and all of them. This diſcovery being made; the ſecre- 
W tary and the lord-chamberlain immediately acquainted the king with it; 
= who was then in bed; and the priſoner, being examined before the council; 
was ſo far from being in any conſternation, that he acknowledged the vil- 
lainous deſign, took it all upon himſelf, {aid his religion and conſcience 
prompted him to it, and would name none of his accomplices; only ob- 
ſerv'd, That the devil had betrayed a very good delign, and that there 
was no crime in deſtroying an heretical king. However, being carried to 
= the lower the next day, and threatned with the rack, he confeſſed the con- 
= ſpiracy, and named his accomplices; who having ſome intimation of the 
| diſcovery, fled into Warwickſhire ; where ſome of his friends were pre- 
paring to riſe in arms, and ſurpriſe the princeſs Elizabeth, according to 
the ſcheme they had laid; and they actually had broke open a ſtable of 
one Bourch, and ſeized ſeven or eight managed horſes for their pnrpoſe: 
But underſtanding by their friends who fled from London, that the enter- 
prize was entirely defeated, they aſſembled about an hundred horſe, and 
endeavoured to perſuade their brethren the Papiſts, to take atms in the 
defence of their religion: But no- body joining them, they fled, and were 
rſued by fir Foulk Grevill, deputy-lieutenant of Warwickfhire, and the 
Herifh of that and the neighbouring counties, till the rebels took ſhelter at 
a houſe called Holback, in Staffordſhire. Here they endeavoured to de- 
fend themſelves, when a ſpark of fire falling into a parcel of gun- poder, 
which they were drying by the fire, blew up part of the houſe : whereupon 
they endeavoured to ſally out of the gate, and make their way with their 
ſwords in their hands, but were repulſed ; Catesby, Percy, and Winter, 
letting themſelves back to back, reſolved to die fighting: The two fiuſt had 
their defire, but Winter was wounded and taken; Digby, Rockwood, 
Grant and Boter furrender'd, and Treſham, Robert Winter, and Littletan, 
were apprehended at their lodgings at London, and all of them eommitted 
to the tower. RE | 
Thomas Winter, upon his examination, confeſſed the whole conſpiracy, 
and acknowledged their crimes too great to be forgiven ; while Digby, 
on the other hand, faid they were provoked to this defperate attempt by 
the ſeyere uſage they met with from the government, after hopes had been 
given them of a toleration; and'Treſham, in his examination, accuſed Gar- 
net the Jeſuit as privy to the conſpiracy, tho? he afterwards retracted it, and 
pretended he had not ſeen Garnet in 16 years. | 
The conſpirators being moſt of them in cuftody, or Hed, the parliament 
aſſembled on the ninth of January; to whom his majeſty made à fpeech, 
ſetting fort}: the danger they had been all expoſed to, and the infinite mercy 
of God in diſcovering and preventing it ; obſerving, that there was no re- 
ligion or ſect in the world but this, even amongſt the Turks, Jews, or Pa- 
gans, that held it meritorious to murder princes, and deſtroy the beſt con- 
ſtituted governments for the advancement of their religion; nor did he ima- 
Sine that all Roman Catholicks maintained ſuch principles; and therefore 
thought a diſtinction ought to be made e Who were. quiet and 
peaceable ſubjects, and ſuch as had imbibed theſe aceurſed principles. 


| | But, 
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20 A Vindication-of the SruARrs. 
| 5 as the further examination of the plot was like to take up ſome 
time, the king Thought fit to prorogue the parliament to the 21ſt of Ja- 
nuary ; ſoon after which the king received the congratulations of the 
foreign miniſters, upon his deliverance from the powder-plot. And among 
others, the dot of the king of Spain and the arch-duke paid their 
eompliments, and made preſents to the king and queen upon the occaſion: 
They alſo made bonfires before their doors in London, to manifeſt their 
joy. But ſtill 1 find their ſincerity was pretty much queſtioned, the 
_ Spaniard being to have reaped the greateſt advantage by the plot, if it 
had ſucceeded. © As to the lord Monteagle, who was fo inſtrumental in 
the diſcovery of it, the king ſettled fee-farm rents upon him and his 
heirs, to the yearly value of 200 |. beſides an annuity of 500 l. a year, 
during his life. | r | 
And here give me leave to mention ſome of Rapin's ſmart remarks on 
this plot, and the king's conduct: He tells us, p. 295 of the gth vol. 
8vo edit. That the people conſider' d, with grief and aſtoniſhment, the 
< tender regard the king wy age for the Catholicks in general, in his 
«& ſpeech, when he made that imaginary diſtinction between the King- 
© killers of that religion and the reſt of the Papiſts: But what offended 
« Rapin till more was, the king's declaring in the fame ſpeech, That he 


4 thought the cruelty of the Puritans, who would allow no falvation to 


any Papiſt, was worthy of fire; and from hence Rapin takes an oppor- 
© tunity to remark, That this prince ſhewed an extreme tenderneſs for 
Roman Catholicks through the whole courſe of his reign, and a great 
« averſion for the Puritans? .. 4 5 
But what authority this writer has to ſay, that the people conſidered, 
4 with grief and aſtoniſhment,“ the king's tenderneſs for the Catholicks, 
he is not pleaſed to tell us; and, indeed, all our hiſtorians (except Rapin, 
and his Puritan brethren, who were piqu'd at his majeſty's cenſuring their 
. uncharitableneſs) obſerve, that the king's wiſdom and conduct was highly 
„ e and the rejoicings of the people were univerſal. Mr. Rapin, 
indeed, inſinuates, That the Ling ought to have maſſacred and extirpated 
all the Roman Catholicks in the kingdom, on the diſcovery of the plot: 
What elſe does he mean, when he calls the diſtinction imaginary, which the 
king made between the innocent and the guilty of that perſuaſion? As 
his brethren doom all Papiſts (and indeed every-body elſe, but their 
_ own ſect) to the flames in the next world; ſo this charitable man would 
aſhgn them all to the ax or the gibbet in this: But the generality of men 
are more mercifully diſpoſed, I preſume ; nay, I queſtion whether there will 


be found a ſect in Europe, except the diſciples of Calvin, who charge all 


the Roman Catholicks with the ſame pernicious principles; and why king 
James ſhould not make the fame diſtinction, as all other impartial men do, 
I cannot conceive: Iacknowledge that this prince does, upon ſeveral occa- 
ſions, take an opportunity of letting the world know, that he will make a 
_ difference between ſuch Papiſts as are peaceable, and thoſe whoſe princi- 
. ples lead them to diſturb the government; but I cannot admit, that he did 
this act out of any eſteem or affection he had for the Popiſh religion: he 
Was himſelf, without doubt, a ſincere Proteſtant, and cauſed his ſons to be 
educated in the ſame religion; but he had no mind to make a religious war 
of it, and draw all the Popiſh princes of Chi iſtendom upon him; as he 


would have done, if he had declar'd himſelf an enemy to Papiſts as ſuch, 
and ſacrificed all his ſubjects of that religion to his reſentment, as the Puri- 


. ans would have had him done. He ſaw with what extreme difficulty and 


hazard 
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| ua chat moſt accompliſhed princeſs Elizabeth, his ptedeceſlor, main- 
| tained herſelf upon the — while ſhe had Spain for. an enemy: And 
he had not the vanity to think, he was better able to withſtand the power 
of Spain than ſhe was. It may be allowed alſo, that this king was natu- 
rally timotous, and that the dread of a war made him put up a great 
affronts, and fubmit to many things to the prejudice of the nation; 

dut there is no reaſon to infer from thence; that he was not a true Pro- 
teſtant. It is evident, that the Puritans call all princes Papiſts, as well 
as aps. . who do not favour their ſuperſtition; and this ſeems to 
le reaſon for ſtiling him ſo. But farther, would our Diſſenters 


15 th it kindly, if we ſhould involve all of them in the guilt of king-kill- 
= ing; becauſe ſome of them murdered king Charles? If they would nor, 
= let them ceaſe their clamours at the king's declaration, that he did not be- 
4 lieve the Papiſts were all ot the ſame murdering principles. 
= The parliament meeting again on the 2 iſt of January, a bill was brought 

nin for ſolemnizing the 5th of November annually, as a thankſgiving for 
= the deliverance from the powder-plor ; and, ar che ſame time, a com- 
| 5 miſſion was iſſued out to ſeveral of the nobility and judges, for the trials 
of ar Edward Digby, John Grant, Ambroſe Rockwood, and Robert 

Winter, eſquires; together with Thomas Winter, Robert Keys, Thomas 

Bates, and Guy Fawkes; who being convicted ond condemned for high- 
= treaſon, were ſoon after executed, viz. four of them at the welt end of 
St. Paul's, and the other four in the Palace-yard, Weſtminſter ; bur 1 muſt 
refer tho reader to the firſt volume of the State-Trials for the particulars 
of the evidence againſt them. Only I ſhall obſerve here, that their ſeve- 
ral examinations were ſhewn them in court; herein every one of them 
had confeſſed the treaſon, and they acknayvledged the fame, to be true : 
And that when fir Edward Digby objected, 155 they had been provoked 
to this attempt on his majeſty's breaking his promiſe t to be favourable to 
them:; the earls of Salisbury and Northampton declared, that his majeſty 
had made no promiſe, or given them 2 ſuch encouragement as was 


— * 3 


ny Games, ſuperior of the Jes, was a afterwards tried for bein 


15 — — for it x ol time he 4 . 7 Was ered om Pon and 
| xeemtediar-the/weſt end of St. Paul's, on the zd ol May, when he acknow- 
ledged his offence, begged pardon; and exhorted the Papiſts never to make 
the like attempts fer the future, inaſmuch as God would not proſper ſuch 
treaſons againſt the king ang ſtare, Theſe were all that ſuffered death by 
the hand of the eecutioner. But the lords Mordant and Sturton, being 
ſuſpected to haue ſome knowledge of it, by their not appearing in parlia- 
ment, che formen was fined ten thouſand pounds, and the other fix thou- 
ä ſand by the Starr chamber: And the earl of Northumberland, captain of. 
the band of Penſioners, who had admitted his couſin Percy, one of che 
conſpirators, into that body, without tendring him the oath of ſu premacy, 
tho he knew him to be a Popith recuſant, Was fined 40,090 l. condemn d 

to >loſs 2 e «nl to e d Ans the Ring pleaſure.” 


e cant ts Juſtice 


| wit had been executed; and contains an attainder of thoſe who were kill'd, 
or had fled from juſtice, whereby their eſtates were forſcited, to the 
; crown. 


- 56 97 — — to the 18th of November, 1606. 
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Jaſtice was ſcarce done upon the conſpirators, when a zeport was ſpread; 


. the king was ftab'd with a poifon'd knife, at Oking, twenty miles 


from London,” which put the two houſes of parliament and the city into 


+ _ * the utmoſt conſternation ; but the king arriving in town two hours after- 

"wards, and publiſhing a proclamation, to let the world know he was ſafe, 

all was quiet again; however, the fright they had been in made the parlia- 

ment very careful to make proviſion for his majeſty's ſecurity, by enacting 

_ laws that might be a terror to thoſe who ſhould confpire againſt his life for 
the future. 


The principal acts paſſed: this ſeſſion, in relation to religion and the fate, 


were theſe, viz. 


3 Jac. L cap. 1. An act for ig the fifth of N ovember annu- 


11 ally, as a day of A 8 ny, for the happy deliverance from the Fern 
plot. 


3 Jac. I. cap. 2. This act confirms the attainders of the conſpi rators 


3 Jac. I. cap. 4. This act was made for the diſcovering - and PRs" 
of Popiſh recuſants, whereby the church-wardens are requir'd to preſent 


their abſence from church; and the crown is impower'd either to levy the 

twenty pounds per month for their abſenting from church, by a former 1ta= MF 

tute, or to ſeize two parts in three of the recuſants lands, till; the offenders 

| thall conform; and every perſon refuſing the cath of allegiance or obedience, 

. "preſcribed by this act, incurs a præmunire. The act alſo, for leyying a for- 
leiture of twelye-pence on cyery one that did not come to church every 

Sunday, is Wed. | 


3 Jac. I. cap. 5. By this a great rewards are i to thoſe who diſ- 


2 ws any that harbour Popiſh prieſts, or any that have heard or ſaid maſs; 


and reeuſants are prohibited to come near the court, on ſevere pains : They 


are alſo excluded from the practice of law, phyfick, &c. and diſabled to 
execute any publick office, to be patrons of livings, to be executors or 
guardians; and, in a 1 are diſabled, as perſons excommunicated, and their 
arms order d to be taken from them: They are alſo obliged to baptiſe their 
children by a miniſter of the church of England, and prohibited ſending 
them beyond ſea for education, under great penalties; and e books, 
Crucifixes, and reliques, are ordered to be burnt. 


3 Jac. I. cap. 18. This act impowers the lord- mayor and Amen of 


0 London to cut a channel for bringing the New-river to London. 


3 Jac. L cap. 21. enacts, That every player, who ſhall uſe the name of 


6 OD prophanely on the ſtage, ſhall forfeit 1o0I. 20 


3 Jac. I. cap. 25. confirms four ſubſidies, re- K. to 5 four mann, gs in 


0 the pound, granted by the clergy. * . 


3, Jac. I. cap. 26. contains a grant of three entire ſubſidies, and fix fi- 


5 _ and tenths, by the laity. A fubſidy of the laity amounted this 


to 69,666 1. and one fifteenth and'tenth to 36,500 l. And the clergy's 
Tour f ubſidies amounted to 25, ooo 1. The reaſon they made no more was, 


becauſe eſtates were then charged at the ancient rents in the King 8 books, 
1 and not 95 the improyed value. 


3 Jac. I. cap. 27. contains a Sufteadet of the king's general . 
Alter the paſſing of which acts, the parliament roſe, viz. on the 27th 


'The 


The Reign of King jus þ J. 23 


The king appears at this time to have been exceeding happy; both in 
the affections of his ſubjects, and the peace he enjoyed with all foreign 
dbowers; and, to add to his ſatisfaction, there arrived in July, Chriſtian, 
king of Denmark, the queenꝰs brother; who; having remained in the Eng- 
liſn court three weeks, and been ſplendidly entertain'd, return'd home on 
board the ſquadron of Daniſh men of war that brought him over. Sooh 
after; Francis, prince of Vaudemont,. ſon to the duke of Lorrain, with a 
great train of German and French noblemen, came over to ſee the court of 
England; who met alto with a very hoſpitable: reception from their Britan- 
nick majeſties: | . 

The parliament meeting again on the 18th of N ovember, the day. to 
which it was prbrogued, the eſtabliſhing an entire union between the Ling- 
doms of England and Scotland was propoſed ; but as the Scots always in- 
ſiſted it ſhould be conſidered as a third part of the iſland, ind the Engliſh 
being of opinion; that their ſhare in the government ought t6 be but in 
ar to the ſupplies they contributed towards the ſupport of it, the 
bill was rejected. However, an act paſſed 4 Jac: I. cap. 1. w hereby all 
hoſtils laws between the two kingdoms were repealed : And, by the Judg- 
ment in, Calvin's cafe, in Coke's Reports, it appears, that the Scots were in 
a manner naturalized not long aſter; being adjudged entitled to all the pri- 
vileges of Engliſhmen, if born after the king's acceſſion. 

By 4 Jac: I. cap. 5; a penalty of five ſhillings was inflicted on every per- 
font that ſhould be drunk; and, in caſe of inability to pay, he was to be 
fet in the ſtocks: _ 

The parliament having paſſed. ſeveral other acts, of a more private na- 
ture, Which will be found at the end of this reign, were prorogued, on the 

4th of July, 160%, to the 16th of November following. 

There happened fome inconſiderable inſurrections this year, in the coun- 
ties of Northampton; Warwick, and Leiceſterſhire, upon account of enclo- 
ſures; which were ſoon ſuppreſſed, and captain Pourl, the chief of the 
rebels, was executed as a traitor; but moſt of his followers, who were taken, 

were only proſecuted as rioters, and fined: 
About the ſame time, the faithleſs and ingrateſul earl of Tirouen in Ire- 
land; who had been ſo often pardoned, fled with Tyrconnel, Dungannon, 
and ſeveral other Iriſh lords, out of that kingdom, offering to transfer their 
country to the Pope, and ſoliciting foreign powers to, make war on their 
ſoyeraign. Theſe events, however, were not capable of diſturbing the 
tranquility of the court of England: And, had not the King's favours been 
ſo. unbounded towards his countrymen, the Scots, he might have enjoyed 
a perpeturl calm during his reign; but the diſtinction he made hetween them 
and his Engliſh ſubjects created an unlucky, emulation. His ſquandering 


away his money upon that people, alſo brought his treaſury low; and theſe, 


with the perverſeneſs of the Puritans, were the ſources of, moſt of the my 
fortunes that happened afterwards. © » » 1-7; 
The king, dining with fir John Watts, the \ 2 Rds and the company 
. of Cloth-workers, in June that year, was, after dinner, preſented by them 
with a purſe of gold, and his freedom in that company; whuch tis majeſty 
| graciouſly accepted: And the prince received the like preſent the next year 
from the Merchant-Taylors, when the king, and the royal ſamily, were 
- Pleaſed to honour them with their preſence; and hismajeſty was acquainted, 
that they had ſeyen kings, a queen, and a multitude of wenne of their 
fraternity. | 
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24 A Vindication of the STUARTS. 
Ĩ bete were ſome creations of nobility about the ſame time: Sir Tho- 
mas Knevet was made baron of Eſtrik, and fir Jervis Clinton baron of Lay- 
"ton-Brameſwold. _ | SIS | Ge 


the two kingdoms this year, 1608, paſſing an act, whereby they approv'd 


938 of the articles agreed on by the commiſſioners of both kingdoms; but 
ſtzhe parliament of England not exprefling the like ſatisfaction in the arti- 
ticles, the matter was dro d. In the mean time, ſir George Jervis, a 

| ſeminary prieſt, and Thomas Garnet, a Jeſuit, not regarding the law 


that made it high-treaſon for them to remain in England, on the king's 
proclamation thereupon, requiring them to depart the kingdom, were 
both of them executed as traitors: Garnet was offered his life, if he 
would have taken the oath of allegiance ; but refuſed it! There were 
about twenty notable Engliſh pirates executed alſo about the ſame time, 


dur with the Turks at Tunis. „„ 
Among other miniſters of ſtate advanced this year were thę cele- 
bdrated Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury, who, on the death of the earl 

of Dorſet, - was made lord-treaſurer; a poſt that his father, the late 

lord Burleigh, had long enjoyed with applauſe ; and he was ſome little 

B time before made knight of the Garter : A gentleman, as our hiſtorians 
”F obſerve, equally remarkable for the great endowments of his mind, and 
| the deformity of his perſon, being very crooked. The earl of North- 
ampton alſo was made lord privy-ſeal; who may be deemed to have had 

_ "the greateſt ſhare in the adminiſtration, during che firſt part of this reign, 


= 


5 / /’/§%̃ bf. ooo ooo „„ 
J I be year 1609 was remarkable for the truce concluded between Spain 
1 and the United Provinces, by the mediation of the kings of England and 

France; wherein the ſtates were allowed to be a free people, independent 


of Spain, King James is charged with very mean condeſcenfions for the 


French at this treaty, allowing their minifters to rake place of thoſe of 


' © The parliament of Scotland ſhewed a great inclination for the union of 


who had turned Mahometans, and lived a conſiderable time in great ſplen- 


—W— 


England : And it is ſuggeſted by ſome, that king James was nor ſincere 


in this treaty, but condemned the Dutch for throwing off the ſoveraignty 
vf Spain, as a very ill precedent; and that Henry IV. of France ſaid of 
dim on this occaſion, with great contempt, I. know his capacity, and 
e the inclinations of his ſubjects. But this appears to be a piece of 
tradition, or ſecret hiſtory, for which there is very little authority. 
Napy, it appears from Cecil's letters, that it was all a fiction of che Spa- 
nmiſh miniſters, to ſerve their maſter's turn. [Sec the State-Papers in che 

_ "reign of king James I. p. 469, 472, & eq] oO 
The earl of Salisbury, about this time, built the New-exchange in the 
Strand; to which king James gave the title of Britain's Burſe; deſigning 
it for the meeting of merchants, tis preſumed, like the Royal- exchange; 

but 1 don't perceive it was ever put to that uſee. 
But, notwithſtanding the king ſeemed to approve of the building of 
the New-exchange by his prime miniſter, he expreſſed a great diſlike to 


the increaſing other buildings in London and Weſtminſter ; and publiſh'd 


a proclamation, prohibiting the erecting any houſe or edifice in theſe two 
cities, or within two miles of either of them: But this was not univerſally 


y 
- 
* 
2 


a bro "Rx that nature; tho ſore of his majeſties predeceſſors had publiſh'd 


Another 


obey d, there being no law or ſtatute then in being, to ſupport a procla- 


25 powerful monarch in Europe. 


4 r. 
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The Reign of King J AMES I. „ 
Another proclamation appear d, prohibiting all foreigners fiſhing on the 
coaſts of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the iſlands thereunto belonging, 
without leave; which affected the Dutch more than any other people. The 
king allo Was pleaſed to monopolize the alum manufacture, which Was 
brought to perfection in England about this time by fir John Bourcher, and . 


all foreign alum was prohibited. _ | 2 5 WS: wa 
Prince Henry now entering the 17th year of his age, the king, according 
to ancient cuſtom, receiv'd an aid of the ſubject, towards making him a 
knight; and immediatly afterwards created him prince of Wales, aſſigning 
him a ſeparate court, and officers belonging to it; and the prince reſided at 
the palace of St. James's, with his family; where he appear'd ſo well quali- 
fy'd for government, tis ſaid, that he even eclips'd the King his father, and 
all men paid their court to him; inſomuch, that his majeſty became jealous 
of his growing popularity, if we may credit ſome of our hiſtorians : But, 
in reality, the king was ſo far from envying his ſon's accompliſhments, that 
he endeayour'd to render him ſtill greater in the eye of the world, by 
matching him to the eldeſt daughter of the king of Spain, then the moſt 

This year, on the 14th of May, Henry IV. of France, uſually ſtiled 
Henry the Great, was aſſaſſinated; being ſtab'd to the heart by Ravillac, 
a monk, as he rode in his coach through the ſtreets of Paris. The aſſaſſin 
was taken with the knife in his hand; and, being put to the torture, took 


WF the whole upon him ſelf, and would confeſs no accomplices. He appears to 


have been an enthuſiaſt ; and apprehending that the king was about to 
make war upon the Pope, in fayour of the Hugonots, he thought he 
could not do God greater ſervice than to kill him; for the making war 
againſt the Pope, he affirmed, was making war againſt GOD. It is ob- 
ſerv'd of Henry the Great, that he had eſcaped above fifty conſpiracies 
againſt him by prieſts, or the votaries of Popery, who queſtioned the ſin- 
cerity of his converſion 3 and was at length made a ſacrifice by them in the 
$8th-year of his age, and 38th of his reign, as king of Navarre; and in 
the 21ſt year of his reign, as king of France. 

Advice was no ſooner brought to England of this murder, but a procla- 
mation was iſſued, commanding all Popiſh prieſts and Jeſuits to depart the 
kingdom, and all Popiſh recuſants to remain at their dwellings, and not 
come within ten miles of the court, as the like ſtatutes had provided: And 
the oatli of allegiance was tender'd to all the king's ſabjedts. | 

About this time, the bulk and ſtrength of our ſhipping, both men of wa 
and merchant- men, began to increaſe wonderfully ; for it appears, that the 
Eaſt-India company built a ſhip this year of 1,200 tons, called, the Traders 
| Increaſe; which was unfortunately loſt between the Red-ſea and Bantam. 
And it is obſerved, that ſhips of ſuch dimenſions moſt commonly miſcarry 
in the Indian ſeas: But, I preſume, the reaſon our Eaſt-India company ſent 
ſuch large ſhips thither, was, becauſe about this time the Dutch were endea- 
vouring to beat us out of the trade of the fine ſpices ; which they accom- 
pliſhed in this reign, our merchants not being protected by the government 
as they ought to have been. But to return: The king alſo this year built 
the largeſt man of war that had been ſeen in England, being of 1,400 tons 
burden, and 64 guns, and called it, the Prince Henry, in honour of his 
eldeſt ſon, to whom he made a preſent of it; which ſhews, he was very far 
from endeavouring to depreſs that prince's fame, or bearing his ſon any ill- 
will, as his enemies ſuggeſted. 5 | 5 


8 The 
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BY The parkament, meet 18 on the gth of February, was opened by a ſpeech 
of the Lord treaſi I Ceeil, wherein he ſhews the neceſſities of the crown, 
1 emands | a ſupply: He obſerved, that the three hundred thouſand 
Koe leſt in the dreh by the late queen, had been laid out in redeem- 
9 ing 25 Crown lands; which were mortgaged to the city of London: That 
| -King Had been obliged 0 keep up an army of near twenty thouſand 
men, tyl he made peace with Spain: That the ſeveral obſequies of the late 
een had been a great expence to him; as had alſo the journey of the 
Toyal. family from Edinburgh ; and the entertainment of embaſſadors who 
Spine, congratulate. | his acceſſion ; and the {ending others abroad, to return 
ofe compliments: And he aid, it was true, ſome money bad been ad- 
of. to.the King s ſervants and friends of the Scotiſh nation, as a reward 
255 os Aion and ſervices, which could not be well wvoidel. But, not- 
apa mh this account the court gave of their diſpoſing of the pablick 
| and that the King had but once in his reign received any ſupplies 
on! 1 1 ſubjedts ; ſuch was the ill temper of the commons,. that, inſtead of 
going upon the ſupply, they began to enumerate their grievances: They 
Were "difeaſtcd: at the king's partiality to his countrymen, and at ſeeing him 
00 away his treaſure upon them; and with theſe malecontents, thoſe 
Who were e inclined, truck i in, and railed at the proceedings 
the Bite Commiſſion- court and the King's proclamations, which they 
| 75 eſted he defigned ed ſhould be of the ſame force as the laws and ftatutes 
15 "kingdom 3 & I don't find, that hitherto the king had attempted 
8 45 thing more ty k is proclamations, than the late queen and the reſt of 
. pad Jus pre eceſſors Had done; or that the high Commiſſion- court, which exe 
His majeſty's authority in eccleſiaſtical. affairs, by virtue of the a& 
95 Re ihed the king's 8 authority, had exceeded in any one inſtance 
Se jover) ey exerciſed 1 in the reign of queen Elizabeth. And as to that 
ievance of monopolies, which was complain'c d of, they were much 
73 pena requent and. burthenſome in the queen's reign than in this. It was 
not therefore the king's extending his prerogative beyond the limits his 
Prec eceſſors had done, that occalioned this ill blood; but a concurrence of 
1 | ee by by the King's bounty and partiality to the Scots, and 
* his neceffitqus circu Harken the conſequence of it, that render'd him deſpi- 
cable in the eyes « 91 2 il the people, and alienated the hearts of his Engliſh 
5 from him: To which, his mean condeſcenſions to France and other 
powers his ſuffering foreigners to.incoach on our commerce, and his neg- 
I = bp to en his dominion of the narrow ſeas, did not a little con- 
Ute. | 
5 he Kin 17 being acquainted with the debates in the houſe of commons. 
en his conduct, ordered both lords and commons to attend him at White- 
I Hall, whete he made them a ſpecch ; and, among other things, aſſured them, 
: "he had no intention to goyern them by any other rule than the law of the 
a „ tho he found i it had been ſuggeſted, he deſigned to govern 3 
That he knew, indeed, the power of kings, who were judges of all 
2 could be Juerg y none but God; but that al kings, who were not tyrants, 
| 5 red always confine themſelves within the limits of the law; 
they th avid them otherwife were vipers and peſts, both to their 
ign and common-wealth. Yet, as it was blaſj r to diſpute what 
70 wish do, lo it was ſedition to diſpute what kings might do in the 
cir power: And as he would not have his ſubjects diſcourſe of 
his power, ſo "ha would do nothing but what was agreeable to law and rea- 
*o; * arid concluded, 3 forth the neceſſities of the _ urging, "_ 
is 


* 
— 
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The Reign of King JAMES I. 27 
his reputation would ſuffer, if they reſuſed him their aid. The world muſt 
think it want of love in them, or of merit in him, he ſaid, that had 
leſſend their hearts; and tied up their hands. But all theſe, iiſtances. prov d 
at laſt / but a very moderate ſupply: Whereupon this parliament, which had 
ebntinued about ſix years, and at five ſeveral ſeſſions, was diffolyed on the 


The acts that paſſed of the moſt importance were theſe that follow, 
namely, | INT 


V Jac. I. cap. 1. Declaring that an Engliſhman,who ſhould commit felony 
in Scotland, and fly into England, ſhould be ſent into Scotland, to be tried 
there; provided that the like law was made in Scotland, in relation to Scots 
men Who ſhould commit felony in England. | | LPR ray #7 
5 Jac. L cap. a. Enacts, That all thoſe who ſhould be naturalized, or re- 
ſtored to blood, ſhould receive the ſacrament according to the church of 
England, and take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. _ | 
7 Jac. I. cap. 6. Enacts, That all noblemen, members of parliament; 
. jadger, and officers. civil and military, eccleſiaſtics, and practiſers of law 
and phyſick, {hall take the oath of obedience or allegiance, mentioned in 
the ſtatute of 3 Jac. I. on pain of being diſabled, as Popiſh recuſants 
F Jac: I. cap. 22. Is a confirmation of a ſubſidy of 6 s. in the pound, 
granted by the clergy. | „ 
J Jac. J. cap. 23. Contains a grant of one ſubſidy, and one fifteenth and 
% | 
7 Tac. I. cap. 24. Is a confirmation of the King's general pardon: 
I be latter end of this year, viz. the ad of November 1610, died doctor 
Richard Bancroſt, archbiſhop of Canterbury; a prelate learned in contro= 
verſy, an excellent preacher, a great ftateſman; a vigilant governor, and 
one who filled that ſee with great applauſe, according to our eccleſiaſtical 
Vuriters. He was ſucceeded by doctor George Abbot, biſhop of London. 
I The court of England lived in a very ſplendid manner at this time; and 
indeed there were three courts inſtead of one. The king held his court at 
Whitehall ; the queen had another at Somerſet-houſe, which, from her 
_ reſiding there, obtained the name of Denmark-houſe during her life; and 
prince Henry held a third at St. James's. At one or other of theſe were 
almoſt every day exhibited juſts or tournaments in the day-time, with 
plays, maſquerades and balls every evening. To maintain theſe expences, 
various ways were projected for raiſing money ; and among the reſt, it was 
propoſed to create a new order of knights, who ſhould be hereditary, and 
ſtiled baronets, or petty barons; who were to pay near eleven hundred 
pounds on receiving their patents, and to be choſen out of the gentry of the 
beſt quality and eſtates. Of theſe there were about two hundred created in 
a a ſhort time; {ir Nicholas Bacon, of Redgrave in the county of Suffolk, be- 
ing the firſt, whoſe patents bare date the twenty-ſecond of May 1611: And 
this being found an caſy way of raiſing money without difguſting the ſubjects, 
there were many more baronets made afterwards in this reign. But to pro- 
ceed : Carr, a young Scotiſh gentleman, happening to break his leg at one 
of theſe tournaments, in the king's preſence, his majeſty underſtanding he 
had formerly been one of his pages, order'd him to be lodged in the pa- 
lace and his own phyſicians and furgeons to take care of him. Carr was then 
about twenty years of age, in the bloom of youth, and juft comę from | 
Paris, where he had been learning his exerciſes. The king, our wy 
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Flite, woas, at fit fight, captivated with the beauty of his perſon, his 
Begnteel dreſs, and engaging behaviour; for tis obſerved to be the foible 
of this, monarch; to be more delighted with an agreeatle out-fide, than 
"with the beauties of the mind; the latter of which Carr is faid to have 
no great ſhare of. The king, however, viſited this young gentleman daily, 
during his illneſs ; and he no ſooner recovered, than he was knighted, and 
made a gentleman of the bed-chamber, and "increaſed ſo faſt in the king's 
favour, that all men made their court to his majeſty through him; and he 
Was, in a very ſhort time, created viſcount Rocheſter, and knight of the 
"Garter: And that he might be enabled to live ſuitably to the great poſts 
he poſſeſſed, the king confer d on him lands and offices of conſiderable ya- 
lue, and was perpetually making him preſents of vaſt ſums of money, even 
Without his asking; for it is agreed, that covetouſneſs was none of Carr's 


* 


vices. N | | N 
The treaſurer Cecil, amazed at the king's extravagant bounty to this 
young favourite, and finding the treaſury grow extremely low, thought fit 
to repreſent the ill conſequences that muſt infallibly attend this profuſe ma- 
nagement; which having but little effect, he uſed the following ſtratagem, 
to make his majeſty more ſenſible of what he gave. Being ordered to pay 
the viſcount five thouſand pounds, he cauſed the money to be heaped up in 
a room which the king was to paſs throꝰ; who demanding, what all that 
. treaſure was deſigned for? was anſwered, for the viſcount Rocheſter: 
Whereupon the king, who had not before conſidered the value of the pre- 
ſent, reyoked his grant, and ordered, he ſhould have but two thouſand 
: 8 hat 5 1 
Some few years before the riſe of this favourite, the lady Frances How- 
ard, daughter of the earl of Suffolk, was married to the earl of Eſſex: 
And as the lady was then but thirteen years of age, and the earl but four- 
_ "teen, their relations thought fit that the young earl ſhoald travel for ſome 
time, before the marriage was conſummated ; the counteſs in the mean 
"while remaining in England under the care of her mother. Her wit and 
beauty every day increafing, ſhe became, in a ſhort time, the admiration 
of the court; even prince Henry, and the new favourite the viſcount Ro- 
"cheſter, made their addreſſes to her at the ſame time; and the lady giving 
greater encouragement to Rocheſter than to the prince, tis ſaid, his high- 
"neſs lighted the young counteſs in his turn, but yowed to be revenged on 
his rival. TE dT ng i 
I he courtſhip had gone ſo far between Rocheſter and this young lady, 
before the earl of Eſſex returned ſrom his travels, that ſhe was come to a 
reſolution her husband ſhould never enjoy her, and that ſhe would reſerve 
all her charms for the favourite: Whereupon, when the earl came to cohabit 
1 with her, ſhe abſolutely refuſed him her embraces, and conſulted one 
+  _ , Mrs. Turner, a phyſician's widow, and one Foreman, a pretended conjurer 
if and quack, how ſhe might avoid the earl's importunity, and inſure Ro- 
== cheſter's affections. Foreman promiſed, by magick arts, to render the 
F - carl incapable of enjoying the counteſs; as alſo to ſecure Rocheſter's affec- 
| tions for her; but I find Foreman did not truſt ſo much to the black art, as 
to certain drugs he gave the lady to mix with her husband's food, to render 
him incapable of the duties of the marriage-bed ; and in this he met with 
great ſucceſs, as appeared afterwards by the earl's own depoſition ; who de- 
clared he had no inclination to lie with his counteſs for ſeveral months. 
However, as this was not always the caſe, he complained to his father-in- 
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| law, the carl of Suffolk, of the unkindneſs of his wife, and the jealouſy 
he had of Rocheſter: Whereupon the lady was ordered to retire into the 
country with her husband, «that being at a diſtarice from the court and her 
loyer, ſhe might learn to know her duty.. But this had no other effe& on 
her, than to render her ſullen and unſociable: She gave herſelf up to me- 
lancholy, and would not be ſatisfied till ſhe found means to return to court 
again, where ſhe renewed her intrigues with the viſcount; and he received 
her, aſter this abſence, with tranſports of joy, Which was aſcribed to the 
love- potions Foreman had furniſhed her with. Sir Thomas Overbury, Ro- 
cheſter's intimate friend, at firſt aſſiſted him in making a conqueſt of this 
lady; but finding ſhe began to influence the viſcount's conduct, and that 
the Howards, her relations, who were enemies to Overbury, were like to 
have the direction of affairs, Overbury did all that lay in his power to 
break off the intrigue between the viſcount and the counteſs of Eſſex: He 
repreſented the injuſtice of having an amour with another man's wife, as 
well as the offence he would give the earl, and the Engliſh nobility in gene- 
ral, in gratifying this paſſion ; declaring, that this intrigue would proba- 
bly be his ruin, if he perſiſted in it: But as this advice came with a 
very ill grace from Overbury, after he had encouraged and aſſiſted his 
friend in corrupting the lady, Rocheſter appeared to have very little re- 

rd for it. | N T3 | = | 
Tho the court was pretty much taken up at this time with gallantry and 
ſoſt amuſements, our foreign trade, and the improvement of the planta- 
tions, were ſometimes attended to; particularly, it appears, that this year, 
1612, ſeveral ſettlements were made in Virginia, and other parts of the 
continent of America; and a lottery was ſet up by the miniſtry for the 
advantage of the adventurers: Attempts alſo were made for the diſco- 
very of the North-Eaſt and North-Weſt paſſage to China; and the 
= Engliſh Eaſt-India company diſputed with the Dutch the property of 

the fine ſpices in the Molucca's, Amboyna, and the Banda iſlands; the 
importance of which the miniſtry did not ſeem to have been ſufficiently 
apprized of then, or they would not have ſuffered the Dutch to have driven 
us from thence in the manner they did. | f 

This year, in the month of May, died that celehrated politician Robert 
Cecil, earl of Salisbury, and lord-treaſurer, and was ſucceeded in that high 
office by the earl of Suffolk, father to the counteſs of Eſſex, already 
mentioned. | &/ vat 
Sir Robert Shirley arrived in England about the ſame time, as embaſſa- 
dor from the ſophy of Perſia to king James, offering our merchants a free 
trade to that country upon very advantageous terms. This Shirley had 
ſpent ten years in the court of Perſia, and been prefer'd there to the poſt- 
of general of the artillery : He had alſo married into the royal family, and 
brought over his Perſian princeſs to England ; where ſhe was delivered of 
a child, to whom the queen ſtood godmother, and the prince godfather ;_ 
and, after a year's ſtay in England, fir Robert returned, with his lady, to 
the court of Perſia. 
There arrived alfo this year, on the ſixteenth of October, Frederick, 
count Palatine of the Rhine, to celebrate his marriage with the kings 
daughter, the princeſs Elizabeth, a treaty having been already concluded 
between the two courts for that end. On this occaſion, the court of Eng- 
land appeared in all its ſplendor, and great preparations were making for 

ſolemnizing the wedding; when, on a ſudden, all their joy was turned into 

. mourning, by the death of that moſt W and accompliſn d prince *. 
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the darling of the nation, which happened on the ſixth of November, in 
the nimeteenth year of his age: And, as the world is ever apt to ſuſpect 
* ſome foul play, where a prince of great expectations is ſuddenly taken from 
ttem, ſome aſcribed his death to poiſon, and were apt to accuſe Rocheſter, 
the King's favourite, with taking away the prince's life, in order to ſecure 
his own, his highneſs having threatned the viſcount, upon his rivaling him 
in that amour with the counteſs of Eſſex; and this was the more credited 
afterwards, when Rocheſter appeared to be guilty of poiſoning ſir Thomas 
Overbury. Nor were there malicious people wanting, to charge even the 
king with being acceſſary to his ſon's death, on a jealouſy of his growing 
foo popular. But, as the prince was but between eighteen and nineteen | 
years of age when he died, and had never been charged with an undutiful 
action or thought againſt his father; and as his majeſty continued to the 
' tft to teſtify his eſteem and affection for ſo deſerving a fon; and, if we 
conſider farther, that his death was, in reality, the greateſt loſs the king 
could ſuſtain, it was barbarous to ſuſpect his majeſty ſhould confpire, or 
even defire his death; tho' this is as likely, as many other malicious ſto- 
ries, invented by the Puritans, to blaſt the memory of a king, who would 
not be perſuaded to eſtabliſh their idol presbytery. But to return; in- 
order to remove all ſufpicion of the prince's dying a violent death, he was 
opened in the preſence of ſeveral eminent phyſicians and ſurgeons; who all 
gave it under their hands, that there were no marks of his being poiſoned. 
Aſter Which, the prinee's funeral obſequies were ſolemnized with great 
ſtate, on the ſeventh of December, in Weſtminſter-abbey.” : | 
The king, having indulged his grief for the loſs of his eldeſt ſon ſome 
time, wa importuned by the Palatine to ſuffer his marriage with the prin- 
ce Elizabeth to be ſolemnized; which his majeſty conſenting to, it was 
conſummated on the 14th of February, 1613; the count having been in- 
ſtalled hnight of the Garter the week before, together with Grave Maurice 
of Naſſau.” Great rejoicings there were on this occaſion; in the court of 
England, and ſo expenſive were theſe nuptials, that they coſt the king an 
hundred thouſand pounds, if we include the fortune he gave with the prin- 
ceſs, which was forty thoufand pounds. He did indeed demand an aid of 


- 


his ſubjects, on the marriage of his daughter, as all his. predeceſſors had 


done, but this did not bring him in more than twenty-five thouſand. pounds 
the money he expended. It is worth obferving, therefore, how ho- 
neſtly and impartially the admired Rapin relates this occurrence: He ſays, 
The king demanded an aid of his ſubjects, according to ancient cuſtom ; 
tho it was an hundred years ſince this cuſtom had been out of uſe, there 
having been no occaſion for it ſince the reign of Henry VII. However, 
few or none durſt refaſe what the king demanded, and great ſums were 
& xaiſed by this means.” From whence he plainly ſuggeſts, firſt, that the 
 - king's demand was illegal; and, ſecondly, that the king extorted extrava- 
gat ſums from his ſubjects under colour of this aid. But, as to the firſt 
Objection, The cuſtom beifig out of uſe, and conſequently the demand ille- 
gal, he ſeems to contradict himſelf ; by admitting, that it was put in-prac- 

tice by the very laſt king that had occaſion for it (Henry VIL;) and con- 
_ fequiently it conld not be faid to be difuſed or illegal. A man may as well 
fay, the laws of deſcent and inheritance were out of uſe, where the anceſtor 
happens to live fourſcore or a hundred years, and there has been no oppor- 
tunity for the eſtate to deſcend in the mean time: And then for the vaſt 
ſums that were raiſed, I have met with no writer that pretends there were. 

| more than twenty-five thouſand pounds raiſed in the whole kane. or 
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mat any man was taxed beyond his proportion; and, conſequently, there 
was nothing in the tranſaction that deſerved thoſe ſmart remarks. It is 
= preſumed therefore, that theſe, and a multitude of other malicious ſug- 
| geſtions of our friend Rapin, leyel'd at the family of the Stuarts, and founded 
upon fats falſely related, will give him but little credit with his readers. | 
1 But to proceed; the Palatine and his princeſs, having remained in Eng- 
land till the month of April, and been ſplendidly entertained by the city, 
tue inns of court, &c. embarked for Germany; the city of London hav- 
ng firſt made the bride a preſent of a pearl necklace, valued at two thou- 
ws and pound. . _ TONY aui 8 
= The amour between the viſcount Rocheſter and the counteſs of Eſſex has 
been already mentioned; and the repreſentations of fir Thomas Overbury 
= againſt it. The lovers had new thoughts of an expedient to render the 
= intrigue legal and ſpecious in the eye of the world; and that was, for the 
lady to procure a diyorce from the earl of Eſſex, for inſufficiency, and then 
to.marry the viſcount. And accordingly, Overbury's opinion of their pro- 
jet was again demanded, as well as his afliſtance, in accompliſhing it. But 
= Overbury imagining, if the counteſs was married to Rocheſter, ſhe would 
== Kill have more influence over him, appeared more averſe to this project 
= than the former, and adviſed the viſcount to place his affections on a more 
. worthy object, and not upon a lady whoſe diſloyalty to her preſent husband 
would be branded with perpetual infamy, and which. muſt reflect on the 
man that ſhould marry her. But Rocheſter was ſo far from altering his 
reſolution, that he went immediately and acquainted the counteſs of Effet 
with what Overbury had faid ; and hereupon both of them yow'd his ruin; 
not only by way of revenge for oppoſing their happineſs, but to prevent 
any obſtacle he might lay in their way, and for fear he ſhould make ſome 
unlucky diſcoyeries, | Accordingly, Rocheſter propoſed to his majeſty the 
ſending Overbury his embaſſador td Flanders, adviſing the knight however 
to reſuſe the employment, and promiſing him a better poſt at home; that 
he might incenſe the king againſt him; and, by this means, procured Over- 
bury to be ſent to the Tower for his contempt: He alſo cauſed the governor 
of the Tower, fir William Wade, to be removed, and put fir Jervis Elvis 
in his room ; who ordered Overbury to be cloſe confined, removed all his 
ervants from him, and ſuffered no- body to come near him but thoſe whom 
Rocheſter made ule of to deſtroy him: l | 
Overbury being thus ſecured, the earl of Northampton, the lady's uncle, 
was made uſe of to open the matter to the king, and acquaint him with the 
inſufficiency of the earl of Eſſex; and to intreat his majeſty, that ſome 
means might be found out to ſeparate the lady from a husband, who was 
only fo in name, being diſabled to perform the duties of the marriage- bed. 
This, tis ſaid, was ſeconded by the viſcount Rocheſter, who declared the 
mutual affection between him and the counteſs of Eſſex; but I am apt to 
think, that the king was not acquainted with this part of the ſcheme till 
afterwards, becauſe he muſt evidently have ſeen thro! ſo thin a deſign. But a 
however thay was, the king granted a commiſſion to the archbiſhop, and VP? 
ſeveral other biſhops and learned doQors, to examine the cauſe; who, in the 
firſt place, impanell'd a jury of matrons to inſpe& the lady, and ſee if the 
was really a. virgin, as ſhe pretended ; and a report was made in her fayour. 
Some relate, that diſſembling a more than ordinary modeſty, ſhe procured 
liberty to cover her face with a veil, while the inſpection was made; and, 
by that ſtratagem, put a young girl upon the matrons; which induced them 
to make ſuch a report as ſhe deſired. N |. 
| e 
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EF © - The commiſſioners, having heard the verdict of the Jury, and the ear! 
of FEffex declaring, he never had enjoyed the counteſs, and believed he 
peter could, tho' he affirmed, at the ſame time, he found no defect in hin- 
= + FRF, but apprehended he was capable of lying with any other woman ; a . 
3 _ - majority of the commiſſioners were of opinion, that they ought to be'di- 
= Yorced; from whom the archbiſhop diſſented, declaring, there was no au- 
__ © © thority for annulling a marriage for an impediment or impotency towards a 
© particular woman, where the man was capable as to others. His majeſty 
hümſelt, it ſeems, took upon him to anſwer the archbiſhop's arguments; 
but not being able to aſſign any natural cauſe for this partial impediment, 
or © maleficium verſus hunc,” ſuggeſted, that it might haye been brought 
about by witchcraft, or the power of the devil: But it is fufficiently evi- 
dent, from the trials of Rocheſter (then Somerſet) and the countels, after- 
terwards, for Overbury's murder, that there were very ill arts uſed to abuſe 
is majcity and the court of Delegates, in order to obtain a divorce. But 
- However foul the fact might appear to be on the diſcoveries that were made 
At thoſe trials, ſurely ie had another face at the time of this examination; 
for we find that Rocheſter and the counteſs ſoon after celebrated their mar- 
riage; that he was made earl of Somerſet upon it; and that not only the 
court, but the city: of London, congratulated them on the occaſion, and 
they were iplendidly entertained in that metropolis : But fir Thomas Over-' | 
j © bury died before this marriage was folemnized. One Weſton, who was or- 
Ader d to attend him in the Tower, gave him poiſon ſeveral times in his food' | 
— . and phyſick; but the goodneſs of the knight's conſtitution got the better 
Hof it; or rather, it was adminiſter'd in ſuch ſmall quantities, that it might 
not appear to be the occaſion of his death: However, it reduced the patient 
co a very ill ſtate of health; and he endured the moſt racking pains, till at 
length Rocheſter and the counteſs, being afraid that Overbury ſhould, by 
ſome means or other, eſcape out of the Tower, and expoſe all their villanies, 
bnbed a poor apothecary to aſſiſt Weſton in giving the patient a poiſoned 
+ clyter, that carried him off at once: And it was afterwards reported, that 
 Overbury died of the pox, in ſuch loathſome circumſtances, that they 
E "were forced to bury him immediately, before any of his friends could ſee 
ais corpſe. : ls e 
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TI The king, having tried ſome extraordinary ways of raiſing money, which 
did not however produce a ſupply ſufficient to anſwer his neceſſities, ſum- 
mon d a parliament to meet on the fifth of April, 1614; where, having 
_ repreſented the great expences he had been at in marrying the princeſs, and 

ↄn other occaſions, and the ſmall aids he had hitherto received of his ſub- 
ject, he demanded a ſupply ſuitable to the exigencies of the government; 
but the commons, piqu'd at the king's bounty to the Scots, and more to ſee 
the adminiſtration in the hands of a young debauchee of that nation, refuſed 

to conſider of ways and maans till their grievances were redreſs d; amongſt 
Which they mentioned monopolies, the encouragement given to Papiſts at 
court, and the endeavours to marry the late prince Henry and prince Charles 

- to Popiſh princeſſes: Whereupon, his majeſty, having waited about two 
months, to {ce if the houſe could be reduced to a better temper, and finding 

all their debates leyel'd at his adminiſtration, he thought fit to diſſolve the 


Parliament on the 7th of June, before there was any one bill ready for the 


=p royal aſſent; and, upon the riſing of the parliament, impriſoned two of 
the members, who had appeared moſt diſaffected to his government. 


When 
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Wes the king band thete was vo nene, 10 be raiſe in the ordinary 
1 way, ke had recourſe to a benevolence; a kind of tax which had indeed 
been levied by moſt of his predeceſſors, but deteſted more than any other 
by the ſubjects of England; nor did this, at laſt, produce much more than 
B fiſty thouſand pounds, which was moſt of it expended in entertaining the 
= king of Denmark, who paid a ſecond viſit to the king and queen of Eng- 
nh e 
= Cecil, the treaſuret, being dead, on whoſe ſhoulders the weight of the 
zovernment reſted, in the beginning of this reign, was now exceedingly: 
miſs'd, not only by the king; but even by his favourite, who uſed to-look 
upon the treaſurer as his enemy; for now the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment being lodged in the hands of Somerſet, and his father-iri-law the earl 
of Suffolk, the preſent treaſurer, the king expected the ſame ſervioes from 
them he had received from Cecil; but Suffolk was no ways equal to the 
poſt he poſſeſſed, any more than the favourite. The king found himſelf 
== furrounded with difficulties, which his unbounded generaſity had reduced 
WE him to; and his miniſters appeared incapable of extricating his majeſty out 
of thefe perplexed circumſtances, or relieving his wants: 'Whereupon-'So- 
13 merſet ſoon loft the king's eſteem; his majeſty made it evident to the whole 
ceourt, he had no longer that affection for this miniſter he formerly expreſſed; 
1 and Somerſet's enemies, obſerving the change, uſed all their arts to ruin the 
XY: favourite effectually, but were ſo fucceſsſul in none as the introdueing a neu- 
favourite. It has been already obſerved, that the king was in a manner: 
= cnamour'd with youth and beauty, wherever he beheld it; to which, if 
fine cloaths, and a genteel addreſs, were added, the charm became irrefiſt- 
able: A young fellow, thus accompliſhed, infallibly won his heart at firſt 
= ſight; a failing that Somerſet's enemies were too well acquainted with, he 
= himſelf having gained the king's favour in the like circumſtances.. They 
brought a young gentleman to court therefore, whoſe name was George 
Villars, a younger fon of fir George Villars, of Brooksby in Leiceſterſhire, 
by a ſecond wife, of the family of Beaumonts. As the perſon of this gen- 
tleman was exceeding amiable, his mother took care he ſhould have a ſuita- 
ble education; and, at length, ſent him to Paris, where he learnt the French 
language, and ſuch exerciſes as men of quality uſually apply themſelves: tog 
in which he became a great proficient, eſpecially in dancing: And when he 
was about one and twenty years of age, he returned to England. The earl's 
enemies, apprehending Villars to be for their purpoſe, furniſſied him with 
money, and putting him upon. dreſſing in the richeſt cloaths, after the 
French mode, they took all opportunities of recommending him to the 6 
King; in which they ſucceeded ſo well, that his majeſty, ſtruck with the, 
glittering appearance he made, order'd him immediately to be retained in 
his ſervice as his cap-bearer. In a few weeks he was knighted, and made 
a gentleman of his bed-chamber; and now all the world began to make 
their court to him; even the queen, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who could not bear the inſolent behaviour of Somerſet, contributed to ad- 
vance the new favourite, in order to depreſs the old one. | 
' Somerſet, apprehending that the advancement of this favourite would, 
ſooner or later, prove fatal to him; and, conſcious that his adminiſtration 
would not bear examining into, or, as others ſuggeſt, dreading to be'call'd 
do an account for Overbury's murder; repreſented to the king, that having 
been truſted with the management of public affairs, when he was very young, 
by his majeſty's indulgence, his want of experience might probably have 
led him into ſome miſtakes, which * enemies would take ad vantage of, 
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grant him his pazd 


king preſence 1 Mhereuponz he complained to his majeſt 


. 


of the in ain 


to uin him; aud beg d | therefore; that: his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
on, that he might enjoy in quiet hat he had been 
him: Which the king conſented Nw and ae Ss a 


pleuſed to confer-upon 


| pardon to be damm mp ascerdingly, as he was beginning his annual p 
gels; but the queen afterwards: prevailed on the lord- chancellor Peg den 


not to ſuaffer it to paſs the great ſeal till the King's return; for which, it 

ſeems,. the chancellor had a very good pretence, there being ſome Adis 
contained in it that were nnuſual; as that his EE bad, all crimes, 
char the carl either had been, ( or ſhould be guilty of; and the diſcovery 


a Rapin af ** e lier e relate.; that this murder Was diſcovered 
bythe my boy, B wer 7 oy Overbury the poiſoned clyſter; but it 


2 ey were under a miſtake; inaſmuch as it was not known, at the 
of: the: murderers, what was hos of the perſon who aſſiſted Weſton 


in chat operation. On the contrary, we find it was diſcovered accidentally, 
dy ſame queſtions put to fir Jervis Elvis, governor of the Tower, as will 
be ſheon more at large hereaſter, in the account of thoſe trials: But how- 


cer the matter was diſcovered, it being communicated to the king, at his 
return from the Weſt, his majeſty commanded the lord chief juſtice, fir 
Edwaid:Coke, to make a ſtrict. 
Fevutd:never meet with any manner of proof of it) chat the curſe of God 


— light upon him, if he ſpared any that were guilty of the 4 700 
The king, indeed; does not ſeem to have ſuſpected that Somerſet had an 


_ ediicern in f it, at this nz by taking the earl a hunting with him to 4 


ſton. The lord chief howerer, finding, upon the examination, that 


Ws juſt reaſon to faſpedt; that the carl'of Somerſet; and his counteſs 


had'becnthecontrivers-of Overbury's death, ſent down his warrant. to Roy- 
e % apprehend the earl; and he was "taken, as tis reported, in the 
y of the officer” $ 
esntempt, in dapprehending him in a manner under his protection; but was 


_ _mnifwertd,- the chief quitice's/warrant was not to be diſputed; and the officer 


was Kiffered 10 carry his priſoner off. A great many fooliſh and improba- 


Die ſpeeches have been made for the king on this occaſion; as, that he told 
_ Somerſet,. He could not Rye without him, and deſired 'he would return 
_.. him aſſoon as he could. And yet Somerſet was no ſooner got 
into che cone, but the king aich, in the 2 of ſome about him, © The 


Der go With thee, I will never ſee thy face again.” This fooliſh and 


anneceſſary piece of hypocriſy: the admired Rapin, however, ſeems to give 


credit to, when he ſays, © king James took delight in things of this nature.” 
And, indeed, he countenances every calumny raifed on king James by his 


enemies; tho that prince muſt ſurely be a perfect idiot, who ſhould 
fy to a perſon he had Juſt. lurrendered into "the hands of Juſtice, « Return 


<6 wind as peedily as yen can; when it was obvious to every one, he 


of endeavouriag to render himfelf ridiculous to his ſi 


muſt remain. a priſoner till lis trial was over, which muſt take up more 
time than it could be ſuppoſed the king ſhould ſtay at Royſton. And, after 
the king had ſhewn fuch tenderneſs, as is pretended, for his old favourite, 
for his majeſty to turn about immediately, and, in the preſence of ſeveral 
witneſſes, to ſay, The De'il go with thee, I will never fee thy face again.” 
To what purpoſe could this ferve ? but to expoſe himſelf to the hatred and 
contempt of all mankind ;-unlefs we can think the king guilty, therefore, 
Theſe circum- 


ſtances can ne ver be belieyed :: And, * it is not faid who heard his 
* 


of ny n happening in the mean time, the pardon never Was 


inte it; wiſhing, as tis ſaid (but 
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| \ | '{oner at London; and Richard Weſton, who attended ſir Thomas Overbury 
during his confinement ; the widow Anne Turner, who, with the countem 


The A of: King Janis, I. i 


m ſay any of theſe ſmart things, ; which; with me; is a ſtrong pre- 
weft the 1 55 never ſaid; and, Fnndecd, mould e collect all the ab- 


ſurd and extravagant 1 peeches the King 8 enemies have made for Him I 


ſame time the carl way apprehended at Royſton, his cotinteſs was madepek 


of Somerſet, contrived the miſchief; - ſir Jervis Elvis, made governor of 


1 the Tower to favour the murder; and James Franklin, "the apoth i of 
0 


who prepared the poiſon, were all brought to their trials in whe month 


November, 1615. 


ing rid of the earl of Effex, and ſecuri ng Rocheſter's affen for Der 


Richard Welton. Was indicted boy” procuring a certain Seiles which, aſter 
he had mixed it in broth, he gave to fir Thomas Overbury: He was charged 
alſo with giving him white arſenick and mercury in his tarts, and other food; 
and, laſtly, with giving him mercury in a clyſter. The priſoner acknoiw= 
ledged his adminiſtring the food and phyſick to fir Thomas Overbury, with 
which he was charged; but pleaded he did not know they were poiſoned : 
However, it bein proved tat he had received 100 L. of the counteſs. of 
Somerſet for this ſervice, he was condemn'd; + - 

Anne Turner was convicted of applying to Foreman, the pritendedieons 


ö 1 : ju er, with the counteſs of Effex ; and of ſending 8 to NN lor fir 


homas Overbury to take. | 
Sir Jervis Elvis was convicted of ſuffering his prifbit: to be poifoncd: 3 


and James Franklin, the apothecary, of preparing the Pein for tres. 


And they were all of them executed. 


As to Foreman, the conjurer, whom the oounteſß conflted in this affair 


he was dead before the murder was diſcovered; but His widow produced 


ſeveral letters in court, wherein the counteſs begs him to aſſiſt her in 


charms, or otherwiſe. bin 

The trial of the counteſs of Somierſet was defer'd til tha n of May, 
the following year, 1616; when ſhe was arraigned before her peers; as: act 
ceſſary, before the fact, to the poiſoning of fir Thomas Oyverbury, amd 
confeſſed herſelf guilty. The attorney-general, the celebrated fir Fraciois 
Bacon, thought fit, however, to relate the circumſtances of the murder; as 


well as the manner "how the diſcovery was made; which our friend Ropin, 
and the hiſtorians he follows, were abſolutely miſtaken in,” as' appears from 


the account we meet with 1 in theſe proceedings in the K volume of States 


Trials. 
Bacon there ſhews, that the diſcovery was made in this manner, vit. 


The lord Shrewsbury having recommended fir Jervis Elvis to a certain 


counſellor of ſtate for preferment ; thas counſellor pbjected, that thert was 
a heavy imputation on fir Jervi is, is relation to Overbury's death; which 


the lord Shrewsbury acquainting Elvis with, he was in ſach confuſion, and 
gave ſuch anſwers, as render'd him ftill more ſuſpected: He even acknow- 
ledged, that there had been fome attempts made — Overbury ; but ſaid 


they had no effect, having been check d by him, the faid fir Jervis. This 
being communicated to the King, his majeſty ordered Elvis to ſet down 


what he knew of the matter, in Writing; which he did, and accuſed ſeve- 
ral, but endeavoured to ekcuſc his own conduct: Whereupon the matter 


was refer d to ſome of the council, and afterwards to the lord chief juſtice 
Coke, the lord chancellor, and others; ; and, upon the diſcoyeries made at. 


the examinations of Weſton, ** Turner, and Franklin, they were or- 


der d 


„CCC #. 00 U197 Ab 
der'd;to be brought to their trial. tut ue Practice Were ume i 
. the-attorney=general,; to. ſuppfeſs the © diſcoyery, and engage Weſton to 


 tha"they. were glad they ha 
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But no practices were left untried, ſays 


land mute ; and it Was a great, while before he could be preyailed on to- 
plead; However, they all put themſelves upon their trials at length, and 


Were gondemgedz as has been obſerved already. And now, as a farther 


A 
” 14 


- confamation of heir guilt, the counteſs confeſſed the crime; and being de- 


manded what ſhef Had to fa, why, judgment of death ſhould not be pro- 
nouneed againſt her, ſhe anſwered, She could ſay much to aggrayate, 
4 bat nothing 40 cxtenuate her fault ;” and only deſired the lords would 
intercede for her to the king for mercy. © x. 

he day following,: being the 25th of May, the carl of Somerfer was 
brought to his{trial 3 who thought fit to ſtand upon his defence, and plead 


| Noti guilty; tho the counteſs had confeſſed the crime: Whereupon the 


> 
- 


were commanded. by the king not to cxpatiate, or make inveRiyes, but 
Felgen to purſue the evidence, as it conduced to the point in queſtion ; and 
d fo. good à Warrant of this, yet they ſhould 
have done it of themſelves, it being far from them, by any ſtrains of wit 
or art, to ſeck to play prizes, or to blazon their names in blood: That 


a 


the offence: the priſoner ſtood charged with, next to high-treaſon, was the 


* a, 9 tf 2 


greateſt and fouleſt. felony; it was murdet by poiſon, murder committed 


raricis; proceeded-to ſhew the nature and courſe of the evidence; obſery- 
ing, that about a year before Overbury's impriſonment, the earl of So- 
nietſet fell inte an unlawful love With the countels of Eſſex, and purpoſed 
ro mary her; which Overbury, with all his might, impugn'd, under pre- 
tence-of friendſhip, for that he accounted her an ill woman: But that, in 


Oh the king's priſoner, murder under the colour of friendſhip. Then fir; 


trith; 2Oyerbury had little of ſolid religion or virtue; but, wholly poſ- 


þ & 3 


felled with ambition and vain-glory, was loth to haye..a partner in l6rd of 
Somrſet 's favour, ' eſpecially, one of the houſe of the Howards, to whom 
he had always -profeficd an averſion; and that Overbury had been ſo fat 
from making a ſeruple of conſcience of the matter, that there was a time, 
when he boaſted he had won him the love of the lady by his letters, and 
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rate his fnaults; yet their buſineſs at this time not conſiſting in points of 


civility," but to diſcover the face. of truth before the face of juſtice, it was 
material, towards the true underſtanding of this cauſe, to know that Oyer- 
bay was navght and mH. 
For, when Overbury found himſelf poſſeſſed of this lord's fayour, by 
 whoſe-greatneſs' he had promiſed himfelf to do wonders, and being a man 
of an unbounded and impudent ſpirit, he began not only to diſſuade, but 
to deter him from the love of that lady; and, ſuppoſing he had my lord's 
head under his girdle, in reſpect of communication of ſecrets of ſtate, he 
dealt violently with him to make him deſiſt, by menaces of a diſcovery : 
And from hence there flowed two ſtreams of hatred againſt Overbury; one 
from the lady, who was eroſs d in her love, and expoſed in her reputa- 


tion; and the other from my lord Somerſet, he being afraid of Overbury's 


nature; who, if he did fly out, might trouble his whole fortunes ; ſo that 
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The Reign of King James I. 37 
Then Mr. attorney goes on, and ſhews the methods that were taken to 
effect it; but I ſhall only take notice of ſuch parts of the evidence, as tend 
to illuſtrate the hiſtory, and correct the miſtakes of ſome other writers ; 
referring the reader to the firſt volume of the ſtate-trials for the particulars 
of theſe proceedings. 33 . | 
__ Henry Payton, a ſervant to Sir Thomas, depoſed, that in the gallery of 
XX Whitchall, the lord Somerſet, coming late at night to his chamber, met 
ac Thomas, and faid to him, how now, are you up yet? Nay, replied 
dar Thomas, what do you here at this time of night? Will you never leave 
me company of that baſe woman? Since you negle& my advice, I defire 
ve may part to-morrow. Let me have what is due to me, and Iwill 
WE leave you free to yourſelf, to ſtand upon your own legs: To which Somerſet 
= anſwer'd, his legs were ſtrait enough to bear himſelf ; and went away in a 
BE paſſion. | 1 | 
Nt "Two letters alſo, written by Overbury from the Tower to Somerſet, 
were produced ; in which are theſe expreſſions : Is this the fruit of my 
care and love for you? Are theſe the fruits of common ſecrets, common 
== dangers ? As a man, you cannot ſuffer me to lie in this miſery : Your 
behaviour betrays you. All I intreat of you is, that you will free me from 
chis place: and that we may part friends. Drive me not to extremities, leſt - 
Il ſhould fay ſomething that you and I both repent You told my bro- 
cher, that irreverend ſtyle might make you negle&t me. With what face 
could you do this, who know you owe me all the fortune, wit, and under- 
ſtanding that you have; and yet pretend the reaſon you. ſeek not my 

WE liberty, is my irreverend ſtyle ; while, in the mean time, you facrifice me to 
your woman. I am upon the rack, and you are at eaſe; and yet I muſt ſay 
nothing, Notwithſtanding my miſery, I heard you went to your woman, 
curV'd your hair, preferr'd miſs to your bed-chamber, and in the mean 
time ſent me nineteen projects how I ſhould caſt about for my liberty. TI. 
wonder to ſee you neglect him, to whom ſecrets of all kinds have been com- 

municated — Well ! I have written the ſtory between you and me: How 
I have loſt my friends for your fake ; what hazards I have run; what 
ſecrets have paſs'd betwixt us: How, after you had won that woman 
by my letters, that then you concealed all your after-proceedings from me; 
and how, upon this, there aroſe many breaches between us: Of the vow 
= you made to be even with me; and ſending for me twice that day, I was 
= caught in the trap; perſwaded me it was a plot of my enemies to ſend me - 
beyond ſea, and urged me not to accept of it (the embaſſy) aſſuring me you 
= would free me from any long. trouble. If you perſiſt to uſe me thus, # 2 
& your-ſelf it ſhall be publiſh'd, Whether I live or die, your ſhame ſhall 
never die, but ever remain to the world, to make you the moſt odious 
man living. | 0 

The earl of Somerſet, in his petition to the king not to be try'd, ſets 
forth, that having committed no offence againſt his majeſty or the ſtate, he 
hoped he would not ſuffer him to be brought to a publick trial, for his 
reputation ſake: That it was not enough to grant him life, if he did not 
fave his reputation too, which muſt be wounded: by a trial ; becauſe the 
preſumptions were ſtrong againſt him, in regard he bad adviſed the impri- 
ſonment of Overbury ; tho' he defign'd it for his reformation, not for his 
ruin: But if he muſt be brought to a trial, he implored his majeſty's 
mercy ; and that he would allow him to diſpoſe of his eſtate to his wife 
and child, and pardon her who had confeſs d the fact.] ſhall only add, 
that the earl was convicted upon full evidence, not one of his peers diſ- 

[Noms. X.] | K ſenting; 
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ſenting; whereas, had the king intended to ſkreen him, it is ſtrange he ſhould 
have put none of the earl's creatures into the oomiiiiffion for trying him, 
The counteſs of Somerſet, ſome ſhort time after, received a pardon, 
with this reſtriction ; that her impriſonment in the Tower, or any other 
ook appointed by his majeſty, was not pardon'd. - The earl had not 
$/ pardon till a little before the king's death, and both of them remained 
iſoners in the Tower ſeyeral years: But, on the 18th of January 1622, 
the following order of council was made, viz. Whereas his majeſty is graci- 
ouſly pleaſed to enlarge and ſet at liberty the earl of Somerſet and his lady, 


no priſoners in the Tower of London; and that nevertheleſs it is thought 


gt, that both the ſaid earl and his lady be confin'd to ſome convenient 
| place: : It is therefore, according to his majeſty's gracious pleaſure and com- 
mand, ordered, that the earl of Somerſet and his lady, do repair either to 
| Grays or Cowſham, the lord Wallingford's houſes in the county of Oxon, 
and remain confin d to one or other of the faid houſes, and within three 
miles compaſs of either of the ſame, until farther order be given by his 
FA ma jeſt 
8 I t « BOY by the pandon of the counteſs, that theſe were the motives 
that induced the king 10 grant it: 1. In reſpect to her father, friends, and 
family. 2. Her voluntary confeſſion, when ſhe was priſoner, and at the 
bar. 3. T he promiſe made publickly by the lord high ſteward and her 
rs; & iritereede with his majeſty for mercy. 4. That ſhe was not accu- 
. ſed as e but as  acceflary before the fact, %y the inſtigation of baſe 
10NS. 
Aid it ſeems the kir ing permitted the A to enjoy tlie greateſt part of his 


eat, Dokwichdtänding his attainder. 
Prince Charles, being now about ſeventeen years of age, was Sbiited 


ce of Wales ; ind his majeſty was pleaſed to create five and twenty 
knights of the Bath at the ſame time. Soon after, an ambaſſy was ſent to 
: Fr nes to propoſe a match between the prince and the daughter of Henry 
IV. Bur Here being a treaty of marriage already begun between the prince 
of Piedmont and that princeſs ; and the Spaniſh ambaſſador, intimating, that 
the king his mafter would be proud of an alliance of | that nature with 
England; A _ of marriage was ſet on foot between prince Charles and 
the King pn's oungelt - daughter; with which the Spaniſh court 
amus d Sg 15 17 ſeveral years, and led him into meaſures not very 
Ads to 7 Englifh as Tis faid, the firſt ill conſequenee of 
this treaty was, the delivery u of the Brill and F luſhing, with their 
_ forts, which had been put into the hands of 3 Elizabeth by the Dutch, 
4 a ſecurity for the tepiyment of the ſums ſhe had lent them, and laid out 
| wi their defence againſt the'Spaniards, and were uſually call'd, the cautio- 
towns. Theſe places were of the laſt importance, as they command- 
ag the navigation of the Maes, the Rhine, and the Scheld, and rendred the 
Dutch, in a manner, independant on England, The Hollinders, it ſeem'd, 
Had form d a deſign of driving our merchants out of the ſpice iſlands in the 
- Eaſt-Indies, and from the Greenland fiſhery, and the trade of Ruſſia, and 
were conſcious, that while the king of England remained in poſſeſſion 
of che Brill and Fluſhing, it would always be in his power to make him- 
{elf ample fatisfaction for their piracies and depredations on his ſubjects in 
the Indies and elſewhere : They ordered their ambaſſador Carroon therefore, 
to offer king James about a fifth, or, as ſome relate, a tenth part of the 
money that was due to him, the whole amounting to about a million 


| Retling, * the tedemption of thoſe towns. TRY" had ſollicited this affair 
ſome 


1 


| 
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ever, occaſioned abundance of clamour againſt the government. But what- 
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ſome years, as appears by the preamble of his majeſty s commiſſion to the 


lords of the council to treat with them; but their offer had been rejected, 


on account of their demanding ſo great a proportion of the debt to be ſunk. 


But now the king being in great diſtreſs for money, and the Dutch refuſing 


2 | to pay the garriſons in the cautionary towns, as they had ſtipulated to do 


in their treaty with queen Elizabeth, which brought a charge upon the 


-Þ | crown of England ; the king agreed to the propoſals of the Hollanders, 


and ordered thoſe places to be ſurrender'd to them: But the great induce- 
ment, tis ſaid, for his accepting the money they offer d at this time, was, 
the treaty of marriage between Prince Charles and the Spaniſh infanta ; for - 
promoting which, the king, according to ſome writers, neglected every | 
thing elſe : He was apprehenſive, they tell us, that the Spaniard would 

demand thoſe towns, as formerly belonging to him, if the match went 
forward ; which, if the king had gratify'd him in, he would not only 
have loft all the money due to him from the Dutch, but have given the 
king of Spain an opportunity of recovering the Low Countries again; which | 
would never conſiſt with the intereſt of England: He chooſe therefore, to 
accept the Hollanders money, and put them in poſſeſſion of theſe towns, 


that they might create no difference between him and the Spaniards, and 


thereby obſtruct the match he was ſo fond of. But to return, Sir Edward 
Coke, lord chief juſtice of the King's-Bench, was diſplaced, and ſucceeded 
by fir Henry Montague. The reaſon of Coke's diſgrace is variouſly related; 
ſome fay his contentions with the lord chancellor Egerton occaſion'd it. 


The chancellor, it ſeems, had determined a cauſe in equity, in which judg- 


ment had been given in the Kings-Bench, and execution thereupon had, 
upon ſome evidence appearing afterwards which was not produced in the 
trial at law; for which Coke infiſted, the chancellor had incurred a Præ- 
munire, and encouraged a proſecution againſt him in the ſtar-chamber : At 
which the king was offended, and otder'd the attorney-general, fir Francis 
Bacon, and other learned ' counſel, to fearch ' precedents, and report what 
had been done in the like caſes : who declared, that the chancellor had 


aſſumeck no greater power than his predeceſſors had formerly exerciſed. 


A cond occaſion of Coke's diſgrace is held to have been his oppoſing the 
king's granting to ſome of the biſhops the livings they held before, together 
with their biſhopricks, in Commendam; which he had declared to be ille- 


gal, as prejudicial to the patrons of ſuch livings : For which he begged par- 


don, and was ſoon after reſtored to his place at the council- board, tho not 
to the poſt of lord chief juſtice ; and, by way of puniſhment in the mean 
time, he was ordered to review his reports, and alter ſome things which 


were ſuppoſed to encroach on the king's prerogative. 


There was a third reaſon affirm'd by ſome to have, contributed to 


the king's: diſpleaſure againſt Coke; and that was, his letting fall ſome 


expreſſions, as he fat upon the bench, at the arraignment of Sir 


Thomas Monſon, as acceſſary to Ovyerbury's death; whereby he fuggeſt- 


ed, that prince Henry had been poiſon'd : But this is a piece of ſecret 


hiſtory that depends upon uncertain gueſſes, and ſeems to have been 


propagated only by people that would have it ſo. As to Sir Tho- 
mas Monſon, there does not appear to have been any other evidence 


againſt him, than his recommending Weſton to the governor of the Tower 


to-attend fir Thomas Overbury, at the inſtance of the counteſs of Eſſex : 
There was no proof of his being apprized of the counteſs's intention to 
poiſon Overbury, and therefore he was not brought to a trial; which, how- 


ever 
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ever was the occaſion of the turning out Coke, he was not long ſo much 


out of favour, but he was called to the council- table again, as s has been 


_ obſerved already, and took his place in the court of ſtar-chamber ; where 


we find him, the fame year, inveighing againſt the earl of Suffolk, the 
lard treaſurer, who was proved to have taken bribes, and imbezzled the 


king I treaſure, to a very great value; for which be was not only turn d 


out, but fined thirty thouſand pounds ; and was ſucceeded in that poſt by 
fir Henry Montague. Sir John Bennet, judge of the prerogative court, alſo 
being. convicted of bribery, about the fame time, in the ſtar-chamber, 


vs fined twenty thouſand pounds. The lord chancellor Egerton was diſ- 


miſſed from his employment much more honourably, having nothing laid 
to his charge during the many years he had filled that poſt ; and only 
reſign d it on account of his great age: He was ſucceeded by the celebra- 
ted fir Francis Bacon, the greateſt man of that age; who was, however, 


convicted of that very failing (bribery) for which he had fo often and ſo 
pathetically inveigh d againſt the late lord treaſurer, and others, in the ſtar- 


am 


The following year came the archbiſhop of Spalatto to England, where 


he renounced the errors of the church of Rome, and preach'd and wrote 


in defence of the proteſtant religion : Whereupon his majeſty gave him 


the deanery of Windſor with the care of the Savoy; but whether he expect- 
ed greater preferment, or for what other reaſon, is not known, he returned 
to Italy again, ſix years afterwards, and declared himſelf 4 true catholick : 
However; his ſincerity was called in queſtion there, and he was thrown i into 
the priſons of the inquiſitions, where he died. 


Notwithſtanding the king's treafury was extremely low at this time, is 
thought fit to make a very expenſive viſit to his native kingdom of Scotland, 


Where he ſtaid about fix months, and made ſome progreſs in eſtabliſhing 
epiſcopacy in that kingdom. In the mean time, fir Waker Raleigh having 
been — out of the tower, and deſtitute of employment, propos d to 


the miniſtry the undertaking a voyage to Guiana, a province on the conti- 


nent of America, where he had ſome aſſurance there were gold mines; to 
which the king conſented: And ſuch was his reputation, that a great many 


gentlemen and merchants became adventurers with him, fitting out ten 
ſhips of force, with ſome land forces on board. They ſet fail from 
England in the month of Auguſt ; and arriving at the mouth of the river 
Orenoque, fir Walter detach'd five. pinacies, with as many companies of 


foot (of which one was commanded by captain Keemiſh, who had former- 
ly diſcovered a gold mine in this country ; * another by captain Walter 


Raleigh, the general's ſon.) Theſe gentlemen landed their forces near the 
town of St. Thomas, of which they made themſelves maſters, but found 
the mine near it ſo well fortified and defended, that after ſome fruitleſs at- 
tempts, and loſing ſeveral men, among whom was captain Raleigh, the 
the general's ſon, they were obliged to return to their ſhips without 


death, and the miſcarriage 7 the defign, began to reproach Keemiſh 
that he had ruined him, by putting him on ſo impracticable an enterpriſe ; 
which ſo deeply affected Keemiſh, that he retir'd to his cabbin, and 


ſhot himſelf; but the ſhot not reaching his vitals, he ſtabbed bimſelf with 
his knife, and died immediately of his wounds. Nor were the reſt of 

-. "nn officers leſs apprehenſive of the king's diſpleaſure, or their ill ſucceſs, 
than the general and Keemiſh, and therefore propoſed the failing to France 
or Italy; but ſir Walter prevailed on four of his ſhips to return to Ireland 
, * him, where he remained till he enquir d how the court of England 


ſtood 


hopes of effecting what they intended, fir Walter afflicted at his ſon's 


- 
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ſtood affected; and being, by ſome falſe friends, encouraged to hope that 


3 he ſhould be favourably received, he came at length to England, where he 
no ſooner landed, but he was apprehended and committed to the Tower, 


from whence he made his eſcape; and being retaken, was beheaded in 
purſuance of the ſentence paſs d on him in the firſt year of this reign for 


X bigh-treaſon ; but, in reality, for his late enterprize againſt Guiana, at the 
inſtance of Gondomar the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who look'd upon that coun- 
try as his maſter's property, and Ralergh as the moſt dangerous enemy to 
the Spaniſh nation. King James, tis obſerved, meanly conſented to ſa- 
X crifice this great man to the Spanzards, rather than break off the marriage- 
= treaty. between his ſon the prince, and the infanta; and that under 2 


retence of an offence, which all the world look'd upon as forgiven, Sir 


; : Walter having not only his liberty granted him, but being conſtituted ge- 


; | neral and admiral, by a commiſſion which gave him the power of life and 


death, and even of pardoning capital offences in others, which could not 


= have been exercis'd by a perſon attainted of high-treaſon, unleſs he had 


been (at- leaſt virtually) pardoned by the king, as he was generally eſteemed 
co have been. He was beheaded on the 29th of October 1618, in the 
= 66th year of his age. | | 


The treaty of marriage between the prince of Wales and the infanta of 


, : : Spain, ſtill went forwards, and ſome articles were concluded on; as that 
TX the king of Spazn ſhould procure the pope's diſpenſation, that the children 
of this marriage ſhould be at liberty to profeſs either the catholick or pro- 


teſtant religion, and their titles not be prejudiced by it ; that the infanta's 
family might be catholicks, with a competent number of eccleſiaſticks; 
that the marriage ſhould be ſolemniz'd in Spain, after the manner of the 
council of Trent, and. afterwards in England, after the uſage of that 


= church. 


= Nor was the king ſo taken up with this match, but he intereſted him- 
ſelf very much in the diſputes that happened at this time in Holland, be- 
= tween the Arminians or remonſtrants, and Calvuiniſts, concerning freewill, 
& abſolute decrees, Fc. wherein the king took the part of the Calviniſts, 
= however that ſect came to charge him with an inclination to popery. He 
Yo __ ſo zealous in this diſpute ſome years before, that when Yorſtius, 
the head of the remonſtrants in Holland, was choſen profeſſor of divinity 
at Leyden, he interpoſed with the ſtates, by his ambaſſador Winwood, not 


| 4 to admit Vorſtius to that employment: And when he found the ſtates 


| averſe to comply with him, he cauſed the books that Vorſtius had publiſh- 
ac, to be burnt in London and the univerſities of England; and again wrote 
8 to the ſtates to diſplace him. And tho' the Dutch did not follow his ma- 
jeſty's advice immediately, he prevailed upon them, at length, to call a 
ſynod at Dort, to which Dr. Carlton biſhop of Landaff, and ſeveral other 
Engliſb divines, were ſent; and here he not only procured the doctrines 
of the remonſtrants to be condemned; but prince Maurice of Naſſau fall- 
ing in with the king's notions, Barnevelt, Grotius, Hogenberts, and Ley- 
denberg, the chiefs of the remonſtrants, were ſeiz d and committed to pri- 
lon. Barnevelt was afterwards beheaded, Leydenberg ſtabb'd himſelf in 
priſon, and Grotius and Hogenbert being coudemn'd to perpetual impri- 
ſonment, the former had the good fortune to eſcape into France. Thus 
did king James interpoſe with a foreign power, more than upon any other 
other occaſion whatever, to procure the preſbyterian doctrines of abſolute 
decrees, reprobation, &c.. to be eſtabliſhed ; and yet the brethren never 
ceas'd to call him a papiſt, and charge him with promoting and encou- 


Nu MB. XI.] 13 | raging 


rents to be proſer ibed, required all people to abandon him, and diſcharged 


a 
— . , . 


raging popery. In which, the admir'd Rapin, is pleas d to follow them, 


for no other reaſon, than becauſe this prince would not eſtabliſh their Ge- 


neva plan in the room of the rites and ceremonies of the church of Eng- 

land; tho they agree with him in doctrine, they will never forgive him 
that he wou d not ſubmit to their ſcheme of church government. A 
The following. year queen Anne died of a dropſy at Hamprton-court, on 


| the firſt day of March, in the forty-ſixth year of her age ; which ſome of 


our hiſtorians obſerve, was the beginning of king Fames's troubles, for a- 
bout this time aroſe a kind of religious war in Germany, in which his ſon 


and daughter, the prince and princeſs Palatine, being unfortunately enga- 
ge, he could not avoid ſharing their afflictions in ſome meaſure, how 
much ſoever he was inclin'd to preſerve the peace of Europe, and eſpecially 


of his own dominions. I ſhall give as ſhort an abſtract of theſe tranſacti- 


TW ET ITN | W db ci | 
The emperor Matthias, in the year 1616, cauſed his couſin Ferdinand 
to be ctowned king of Hungary and Bohemia, and to be recogniz'd by 


the ſtates of Bohemia, with this reſtriction, that. he ſhould exccute no re- 


gal act in the emperor's life-time, without his conſent: And Ferdinand te- 
 fiding at Gratz in Stiria at this time, the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment was lodg'd in the privy-council of Bohemia, who were generally Ro- 
man Catholicks, and, as tis faid, very much diſcountenanc'd and oppreſs d 
the Bohemian proteſtants, who were then very numerous. Whereupon the 


nobility of that perſuaſion aflembled at Prague, in order to procure a re- 
dreſs of their grievances, and levy'd forces at the fame time to ſupport their 
pretenſions. The council ſending a deputation of their members to the 


| Proteſtant barons, to demand the occaſion of this inſurrection, the barons 


threw three of them out of the caſtle- windows where they were aſſemb- 
led, viz. the chief juſtice, and another member of the council, with the 


ſecretary of ſtate; and levying more forces, expelled the jeſuits out of the 


city of Prague, looking upon thoſe fathers as the authors of their oppreſ- 
fioas. They ſent indeed to excuſe theſe proceedings to the emperor. ; but 
both ſides however ſoon took the field, and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happen'd be- 
tween the imperial and proteſtant troops. The emperor Matthias dying, 


Ferdinand not only ſucceeded to the kingdom of- Bohemia, but was after- 
- wards elected emperor. 8 


The Babemian barons of the proteſtant intereſt, notwithſtanding they 


had acknowledged Ferdinand for their king in the reign of the late em- 
peror, ſent privately, and offer d the crown of that kingdom to Frederick 


the Vth, elector Palatine, who had married the princeſs Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter to the king of England; and the elector, after it had been refus'd by 
ſeveral other princes, accepted the offer, and was crowned king on the 
4th of November 1619; whereupon he ſent to his father-in-law king 
ames, to excuſe his having accepted that crown without conſulting him; 
which he had not done, he ſaid, if the caſe would have admitted of any 


_ deliberation, King James entirely diſapproved of the palatine's aſcending 


the Bohemian throne, looking upon it as a very ill precedent, that the Bo- 
hemian lords ſhould take upon them to depoſe one king, and ſet up ano- 


ther, in a tumultuous manner, without any colour of authority. And he 


was the mote concerned in this event, as he foreſaw it would engage him 
in many difficulties, and probably draw him into a war, which he ab- 
horr'd more than any thing in the world. 1 855 

Nor was it long before the emperor caus d the palatine and his adhe- 


even 
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| even bis ſubjects of the Palatinate from their allegiance, declaring their 


elector was become a rebel ta the empire. He alſo commanded his gene- 


nals to advance into the Palatinate, who deſtroy'd the country in a terri- 


ble manner: Whereupon ſome of the proteſtant princes of Germany 
took the field in behalf of the elector; and king James was prevailed on 
to ſuffer three or four thouſand Engliſb volunteers to join his ſon's troops 


in the Palatinate ; but the emperor's generals coming to an engagement 


== with the palatine near Prague in Bohemia, on the 8th of November 
10620, the Bobemians were entirely defeated, the palatine, their late 


3 elected king, with his queen the princeſs Elizabeth, were obliged to fly 


into Siliſa, and afterwards to Holland; and he loſt not only the kingdom 
of Bohemia, but moſt part of the Palatinate. The duke of Bavaria, 


>) 5 the emperor's general in this war, was advanced to the dignity of elector 


palatine of the Rhine, in the room of the depoſed elector Frederick V. and 


the Upper Palatinate was conferred on him as a reward of his ſervices. 


It is taken for granted, I perceive, by ſome writers, that if king James 


-wou'd have raiſed a powerful army, and afliſted his ſon-in-law, he might 


= have eſtabliſhed that prince upon'the throne of Bobemia, and preſerved the 


8 | | Palatinate :- But they acknowledge, at the fame time, that the king did 


not approve of his ſon's title to Bohemia; for the ſtates of that kingdom, 


: | | proteſtants and papiſts, had already acknowledged Ferdinand the emperor 


| for their king; and they would not, ſurely, have had king Fames enga- 
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ged in a war to ſupport a uſurpation; at leaſt, what he, in his conſcience, 


HbDoled upon as ſuch. But beſides, let any man conſider the circumſtances 


of the caſe, and he will find, it had been by no means prudent for king 


James to haue become a party in this war. The palatine's enemies 


were the emperor and the king of Spain, both of them powerful princes, 
and their dominions in the neighbourhood of the Palatinate. They had 


armies alſo of veteran troops in their ſervice, ready for action; whereas 
== king James had neither forces or treaſure to raiſe any; and if he cou'd 
= have aſſembled an army in an inſtant, the place of 20 
tant, and ſo difficult of acceſs, the territories of princes of a different inte- 


on was ſo far diſ- 


reſt lying between, that I don't ſee how it was poſſfible for him to have 


i | ſupported the palatine on the throne of Bohemia, if he had been never fo 


much inclined to it: And as he was in a treaty with Spain, and had 
hopes of protecting his ſon's hereditary dominions that way, it would have 


|, been folly and madneſs in him to have provok'd a court from whom he 


had ſuch expectations, when he could only have ſhewn his teeth, and had 

no probability of meeting with ſucceſs in the field. "Tis true, the court 
of Spain did impoſe upon king James, and made uſe of the treaty of mar- 
riage between prince Charles and the Infanta to amuſe him. But had his 
majeſty been as much inclin'd to popery, as his enemies affirm, and wou d 
have conſented to the reſtoration of it in England in all particulars (but 
the pope's ſupremacy) as they ſuggeſt, the Spariards would not have de- 
lay'd the match a moment ; he would have been ſupported by them and 
all the catholick powers in Exrope, and might have render'd himſelf as 
abſolute as his enemies pretend he would have been; which is a demon- 
{tration to all impartial men, that king Janies was not popiſhly affected; 
that he never intended to reſtore popery, or to govern by will and plea- 
ſure, without any regard to the laws. And tho his enemies charge him 
with making too large conceſſions to the papiſts in the Spaniſh treaty, it is 
evident one principal reaſon the treaty was broke off, was, becauſe he 


would grant no more in favour of the papiſts. Nay, it appears that li- 
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| berty of conſcience alone would have ſatisfied them, which it never would 
the puritans, who are the authors of thoſe calumnies thrown upon king 
James, and from whom their brother Rapin has taken them. The ut- 
moſt that the king of Spain cou'd procure by that treaty, was, that his 
' majeſty wou'd not proceed capitally againſt his ſubjects” of the catholick 
religion, if the marriage took effect. The great failing in this reign, was 
the king's ſuffering himſelf to be govern'd too much by his favourites or 
prime miniſters: All his privy-council rode upon one horſe, as a certain 
writer obſerves, which was certainly of pernicious . conſequence to the 
ſtate; tho other princes have ſuffer'd the fame, and met with better quar- 
ter from the brethren. His favourite Villars, tho he is univerſally ac- 
knowledged a man of parts and courage, yet conſidering his youth, and 
Want of experience, was too ſuddenly advanc'd to the great poſts he poſ- 
ſels d. He was already maſter of the horſe, and marquis of Buckingham, 
and was this year created lord Ne of England, and had the diſ- 
ſal of all places and preferments under the king: In which, tis obſerv'd, 
he conſider d chiefly his own relations. But however the king might be 
influenc'd in many things by this favourite, it is evident he was not cafil 
perſuaded by him to act contrary to his pacifick maxims. Bucking/m 
was a brave enterprizing man, and would have engaged the king in a 
war much ſooner than he did, but his majeſty had ſo much wiſdom to 
| foreſee that it could never be for the advantage of the crown in his circum- 
' ſtances, tho he was at laſt brought into it with great reluctancy. Had 
he never yielded to it, his ſon had probably gone to his grave in peace. 
But to return, Villars being ſo much in his prince's favour, his mother 
was created counteſs of Bucks, her eldeſt ſon made viſcount Purbeck, and 
her ſecond; earl of Angleſey ; and Sir Lionel Canfield, who married one of 
her relations, was made lord treafurer (upon the reſignation of Sir Henry 
Montague) and afterwards earl of Middleſex ; Montague being made preſi- 
dent of the council, and created earl of Mancheſter. Villars, who had hi- 
therto been a general lover, tis faid, at length fix d his affections upon the 
- earl of Rutland's only daughter and heir, and married her this year. Some 
have ſuggeſted he would have abandoned this lady, as he had done ſeveral 
others, after he had obtained the laſt favour, but that her father threatened 
him, that if he would not repair his daughter's honour by marrying her, 
his high poſt ſhould not protect him from his reſentment. But this is by 
no means probable ; the marquis wanted no other inducement to conclude 
this marriage, than the lady's fortune, who was eſteemed the richeſt 
heireſs in the kingdom. | | VOY 
In the mean time the proteſtants in France being oppreſs'd and perſe- 
cuted by Lewis XIII. King James interpoſed in their behalf, and ſent Sir 
Edward Herbert his ambaſſador thither, who was inſtructed to take the 
propereſt methods to procure liberty of conſcience for them, and even to 
threaten the French king if he refuſed it : But that monarch was too well 
acquainted with king Famess pacifick temper and circumſtances, - to be 
under any great apprehenſions on that account. However, this ſhews that 
his majeſty was not altogether unconcerned for the proteſtant intereſt, 
whatever his enemies may have ſuggeſted to the contrary. 92 | 
The Palatinate being in a manner loſt, as has been intimated already, 
except the three towns of Heidelberg, Manheim, and Frankendale, which 
were garriſon d by the Engliſb forces there, the king appeared to be under 
'a great concern for. his ſon and daughter, the prince and princeſs Pa- 
latine: For tho he would by no means encourage the uſurpation of the 
: h crown 
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WW crown of: Bobemia, yet he ſeem'd::determin'd not to ſuffer the palatine 


to be driven out of his hereditary dominions. And as he could not ex- 
pect to prevent this by a treaty alone, unleſs he appeared prepared to aſſiſt 
him with his forces, in caſe his mediation was not accepted; he thought 
fit to call a parliament to meet on the 3oth of January, in order to ob-. 
tain ſuch ſupplies as might enable him to carry on a vigorous war, in caſe 

he could not procure the reſtoration of the elector's territories in an amica- 


3 dle way. The king, at the opening of this parliament, made a ſpeech to 
both houſes, wherein he obſerves, That the parliament is an aſſembly 


compoſed of a head, and a body; the monarch the head, and the three 


XZ * fates the body. [Ruſbworth in the abſtract he gives us of this ſpeech, 
makes the king ſay, The parliament is a thing compoſed of a head, and a 
= < body 3» the monarch and the two eftates. From whence it is obſerved, that 
FRNeuſbworth was either not very juſt or very careful in his collections.] He 


proceeds, and ſays, that theſe eſtates in a monarchy, are call'd a parlia- 


* | < ment, which was created by monarchs : (That in republicks there are 


ns parliaments, but councils and aſſemblies.) That the peers were call'd 


7 in reſpect to the eminency of their places, and have an intereſt therein 
by birth and inheritance. The heads of the clergy, the biſhops, ' were 
cad as well in regard of the holineſs of their lives, which claim'd a privi- 
== < lege in advice, as in reſpect of their baronies. And the knights, citizens, 
and burgeſſes, as repreſenting the ſeveral counties, cities, and corporatiz 


ons. Of theſe the whole: body was compoſed, to the end they might 
© adviſe:the king in his urgent affairs, where he ſhould aſk it of them. 
And as the king makes laws, they are to adviſe him to make ſuch as 
are for the good of the Commonwealth; and as they beſt know the 
ſtate of the ſeveral counties and boroughs, to inform him what was 
* amiiſs, and to petition him for redreſs. And laſtly, they were to offer 
* vvhat they thought fit to ſupply his wants, and he was to afford them 
© mercy and juſtice in lieu thereof. Thus king James expreſſes himſelf 
in the beginning of his ſpeech to this parliament; which I thought proper 
to recite, that people might judge for themſelves, and not be deluded by 


tte falſe comments and miſrepreſentations of Rapin and the fanatick tribe, 


who doò not give us either the king's own words, or the true ſenſe of them; 
but ſuch as they apprehend to be moſt for the advantage of their cauſe. 
be king proceeds and obſerves, © That as to religion, there were laws 
* enough,;: if they were duly. executed; that twas true the prieſts and 
jeſuits perverted many, and the puritans were very buſy in perſuading 
people; but God forbid he ſhould compel men's conſciences; he left 
them to the laws of the kingdom. As to the rumour that was ſpread; 
© that he ſhould tolerate religion in reſpect to the match with Spain, he 
profeſſed he would do nothing therein which ſhould not be honourable; 
< and for the good of religion; and if any thing broke off the match, it 
* ſhould be religion. 294 
That the principal end of his afſembling this parliament, was for a 
* ſupply-of his urgent neceſſities; that he had reigned eighteen years, in 


which they had enjoy'd a conſtant peace; and if that was held a fault 


in him, he begg d they would pardon it: They had fat quietly under 
© their vines and fig- trees, and had not been troubled with the preſſing of 
men, and other calamities of war; and in theſe eighteen years, he had 
received leſs ſupplies than any king before him, that the late queen, one 
* year with another, receiv d an hundred and thirty-five thouſand pounds 
of them; whereas he had never above four ſubſidies, and fix lkeentbe 
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28515 he had been much aſſiſted by his young admiral (Backs) whom 


© he found faithful and honeſt y and obſerv'd he had witely cohſtituted 
<- commiſſioners under him, to preſerve him from errors: That he hop'd 
the kingdom would now acknowledge he had a true cate of his ine T 
not taking from others, by violence, Houle or land, but governing his Wl 


I Wat with good huſbandry. 


That another reaſon of his calling then . was the diſtracted 
© ſtate of Chriſtendom, which he was far from being the occaſion of: He 
51 had no hand in his ſon's mounting the throne of Babemias; he wou'd 
© not meddle in it for ſeveral reaſons; he wou'd not make religion the 
< cauſe of depoſing kings; he left that to the Jeſuits: Nor wou'd he, in the 


d ſecond place, make himſelf a judge between a king and his ſubjects, 


eſpecially in a cafe where his foh was a party: That he had, however, 
© endeavouted to fave the Pularinate, permitting x contribution. for that 


_ © end; which amounted to 7 5,0bo /. which —— of the king of 


« Denmark, and had ſince made it up an 160,0007. And that indeed 


the defence of the Palatinate had coft him already above three hundred 


© thouſand pounds, beſides the voluntary contributions: That he muſt be 


< artn'd againſt the next ſummer, that he might treat of peace with his | | 


« ſword in his hand; and declared if he could not recover the Palatinate 
< by fair means, that his-crownl, his blood, and his-ſon's blood, ſhould 


be ſpent to regain it: That the cauſe of religion alſo was involo-d in it, 
« for religion would be alter d if it was conquer d: That nothing, ' how: 


ever, could be done without a ſpeedy ſupply, Bit dat qui rito 47 and 
© he truſted they would not fail him ay more than they had done his 
« predeveffors: That they ſhoti d confider it was their king that moy'd 
them; his care of the reformation, and the charges he had been at in 
this caſe, beſides 40,000 J. it had coſt him in ſupprefling pyrates (in the 
8 — That they might have been inſormed he had hinder- 
< the courſe of juſtice ; but that he had never, directly or indirectly, de- 
< firs the judges to act contrary. thereto; and had made choice of men of 


& integrity and learning 0 fill thoſe ſeats; - and if they pr ov'd unjuſt; he 


<' would not {pare them: That in ſome grants he mi Ann have hurt him- 
© ſelf, and in others his fubjects; but if he was tightly inform'd, he would 


8 reform them; however it was not their buffheſs to hunt after gtievances 


to tho prejudice of the king: That at his firſt coming he was guided by 


_ © the counſelors of the late queen. Afterwards there happened a miſ- 


© underſtanding between him and Hil parliament. - There aroſe a kind of 
© beafts, call'd undertakers, whom he abhorr'd ; and theſe cauſed à diſſo- 
© tution.” He had now cilled them of his Own fred motion, and rely d on 
their good offices. He was ambitious of the honour of being revet'd and 
© lov'd by his people, and of loving them again; for then ſhould he be 


© reſpected by his ae, 


* © ampleto poſterity. 


The commons, to 1 his majeſty to continue his endeavors for 
the recovery of the Palatinate, granted him two ſubſidies, (which amount- 


ed to upwards of two hundted thouſand! pounds.) But as this was very 


- ſhore of enabling him to enter into a war with the emperor and king of 


Spain, 


and une his government made an ex- 


< of them (amounting to between four and five hundred'thouſand pounds) 
in his whole reign ; that it was ten years fince he Hath received any ſup- 
© plies of them; that if he had formerly been loo d upon as profuſe in his 
605 * his expences, he had of late years retrench'd them beyond any. of his 
edeceſſors, as well in his Houfhold, as in the navy * ordnahce; in 
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1 Gaim, they katne te «reſolution to affft His thajeſty to the dimoſt of 

der power, with their ves and fortunes, that he might be enabled 16 ae 

- compliſh that by his ſword, which could not be effected in a 5-5 wag 
2 


WT wy: Whereapon the Kiog lent the lord Dighy ambaſſador to the empe- 
| No to know His laſt reſolution in telation to the Palatinate, and, ih the 


mean time, adjournt d the parliament to November following, that all Bills 


9 might continue in the condition they were, He alſo repealet forne pf 


kes that wer thought Frievous to the fübſecte, vis. ne för febyilg 2 
mum en every inn and alchouſe, with an annual revenue; and the vther, 
for the ble making of gold and ſilver lace ; which the piteritees, Sir Git 


= wi erals with the gold and filver; for which both o 


& Motnpeſſobi, and Sit Francis Mitchel, had abub d, ns braſs Atid other | 
them Were Ad, 


a4 Mirchel wil eatry'd through the city with His face t the Kbrit's tall, 


betete ths Pl 


In this patlidhitnt the lord thancellot Baron was convicted of takt 
== bribes in faits depending before him, in fiümetous inſtances, and ton- 
= 6&4 them all, if hopes of Having a favourable ſentence paß d upon hin; 


= mitable pieces. Dr. Williams, dean of Weftritifter, was triade lord-Keeper 
— , he . 
The lerd Digh feturning from his enibafly to the emperor, the parlia- 
ment was Aſſefnibfed again on the 2bth of November; wheti the lord keeper 
HVillums made a ſpeech to both houfes (his majeſty being abſent on 1 
count of me indifpofition:) He actuaihted tfrem, that fince their àd- 
W jourtitfient; the king had, by his proclatriation, teform'd no lets thair thir- 
teen pffevindts they had cordptain'd of; that lis Had affetnbied then 
again upon the reſdlution they had taken to affiſt him in the recovery of 
= the Palktinute; for his endeavburs to accommodate fnatters by 4 hegotia- 
tion, Bad not met with the ſucceſs he might have expected, as the lord 
Digi world iirförm them. He acquainted ther alſo, that his tmajefty 
= hid expended forty tfioufand pounds if keeping up an army of Germans 
in the Palalinute undet cdunt Mangel, befides the charges he had betn 
at id maintaining His own troops thete ; and that if the parliament did fiot 
W grant 2 further apply, "aid that ſpetdily, all his majeſty's endeavours to 
8 '#ldtinare would be frufttäted. Then the lord Dight gave 
an accotine of His ernbaſſy, declaring there was nothing to be expected 
from the emperor by treaty, he having. promiſed to confer the Upper Pa- 
8 /itinste or the dike of Bavdrid ; thats ſum of money muſt be raiſed 
& forthwith fof cottfit Manfield's army, as well as for a further reinforce 
ment of EZng//h ttoops, or the elector palatine would probably loſt his 
domitfohs. The commons, however, were little moved by theſe repre- 
ſentations/;"and, without regard to the reſolution they had made to affiſt 
his mcheſty im this war with their lives and fortunes; fell upon their grie- 
vahess; and fpent their time in drawing up 4 tedious remonftrance, not 
| Vith'@ view of having their grievances redreſs'd, but to quarrel with his thia- 
jeſty, that they might be excusd from raiſing the ſupply, as Rapin im- 
lf admit. They chatge him in this remonſtrance with encouraging po- 
pery, telling him, That it had à reftleſs ſpirit, and that if it once got a 
conmoante, it would paſs for a toleration * if that ſhould be aid. they 
muſt hu be an equality : from thence they would aſpire to ſuferiority, and would 
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< tient liberty of freedom of ſpeech, they did, in all humility, pray his 


| l s HIV i 1893 8 . 1412 AM 
The king received the laſt petition, but rejected the declaration or re- 


1 match his ſon with a Proteſtant, diſſuade him from a match with Spain, 


© and 


— 


NR - — RR a x - * * * 


7 The Reign of King Jamzs I. 49 


and urge him to enter upon A war immediately with that king, and 


1 pretend they never intended to encroach upon his royal preroga- 
” 2 if —. him in matters they themſclves cons they ought 
not to meddle with, was not a meddling with them: And indeed, by 
their general expreſſions, they ſeem'd to aſſume a power of determinin 
every thing, as the puritan miniſters did in Scotland, who brought all 

cauſes within the compals of their juriſdiction, on one pretence or other. 
How could they determine any thing concerning his ſon's match, with- 
out committing of high-treaſon ? Beſides their talking of the match af- 
ter the manner they did, was a direct breach of his commands, profeſ- 
ſing that he was fo far engaged in that treaty, that he could not in ho- 


5 j | © nour go back, except the king of Spain refus d to perform his engage- 


ments. And having declared this to them at the beginning of the par- 


3. c / OE 9-7 We 3: ee WT 


7 lament, he wonder'd that ſhould not have ſtopped their mouths in that 


particular. He obſerved alſo, * That when the parliament petitioned the 


EX < late queen to marry they did not pretend to limit her either as io the 


time or the perſon, or ſhe would have reſented it, as he might very well 
do in this caſe, eſpecially after he had declared his intentions. As to 
that part of their petition relating to religion, they might reſt ſecure he 
would do all he cou'd to propagate the proteſtant religion, and ſuppreſs 
popery ; but the manner they muſt leave to his care, who could beſt con- 
ſider the times and ſeaſons: He ſhould not, howeyer, make a religious 
war of it, the hazard and difhculty whereof, they might judge of : Nor 
did he think it E be done by a hot perſecution of recuſants at 
home, whereby he ſliould provoke foreign princes of a contrary religion 
to perſecute the proteſtants in their dominions, for whom he was now 
interceding ; tho' he never intended to ſpare any papiſts who grew in- 
ſolent under his mild government: That he ſhould alſo take care that 
the youth of the kingdom were well educated, and not brought up in 
popiſh ſeminaries; of which he had already given ſome proofs, and was 
ready. to paſs any acts for that purpoſe, $1352 | 

© He thought it ſtrange they ſhould make fo bad a conſtruction of his 
words, as it he meant to reſtrain their antient rights and privileges; 
whereas it was evident, he intended no more than that they ſhould not 
meddle with matters of war and peace, or with his ſon's match. As to 
forbidding them to meddle with ſuch things as were ordinarily deter- 
mined in the courts of juſtice, he meant only Sir Edward Coke's fooliſh 
buſineſs ; and it became that gentleman, as he was the king's ſervant, 
and one of his council, to have complained to him firſt, which he never 
did: That altho' he could not allow of the ſtile of their petition, call- 
ing them their antient and undoubted right and inheritance, but could ra- 
ther have wiſhed that they had faid, That their privileges were derived 


- 


rom the grace and permiſſion of him and his anceſtors ; (for moſt of them 


* grew from precedents, which ſhew'd rather a toleration than inheri- 
* tance) yet was he pleaſed to give them his royal aſſurance, that as long 
as they contained themſelves within the limits of their duty, he woul 


be as careful to maintain and preſerve their lawful liberties and privileges 


as ever any of his predeceſſors were; nay, as to preſerve his own royal 
* prerogative, ſo as their houſe need only take care how they trench'd up- 
on the prerogative of the crown, which would enforce him, or any juſt 
0 king, to retrench them in their privileges, that would pare his preroga- 
* tive and flowers of the crown. But of this he hoped there would never 


be cauſe given,” This anſwer was dated at New-Market, 11 Dec. 1621. 


[Nows. XII] | N In 


* 
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In the mean time, the lords obſerving; that great numbers of Jri/h earls Wi 
and viſcounts had. been made of late out of the Engliſb gentry, who pre. 
tended to take place of the Engliſb barons, preferred a petition to the king, 
ſhbewing, That the nobility of England were prejudiced thereby, and there- 

_ 2 deſired that they might challenge and preſerve their birthrights, and 
 itake no mote notice of thoſe titulars to their prejudice, than the laws of *" 

- the land did; and not giye them the teſpect and place as they did to no- 


enn hol wo ml oe gs | 
Wbat cis majeſty did on this occaſion, is not very clear from our hiſto. | 
„ ciavs,, who tell us only, that this petition did not derogate from the digni- 
of thoſe creations paſs d, tho the king willingly reſtrain d himſelf for? 
che timeto eome. Krom-whence it might be interred, that the king re. 
-  Jolyedithat the {pleas and viſcounts alteady made, ſhould take place 
of the Hugliſe barons in publick aſſemblies; and yet tis related, that the Þ 
Jing cloſed with the petition of the Engliſb nohiliz:, From whence one 
ouldzbe induced tocthink he conſented the 
- *- {bould:nat take place of the Eugliſb barouns. 1 
But to return to he commons: Same of the moſt factious taking an 
Allvantage one evening When moſt of the houſe were abſent, drew up the 
Following proteſt againſt the king's anſwer ; viz. That the liberties, 
£. franchiſes, privileges, and juriſdictions: of parliament, are the ancient and 
e e and inheritance of the ſubjects of England; and 


earls and viſcounts 


E thatithe» arduous and urgent affairs concerning the king, ſtate, and ge- 
fene gh ibe realm, and of the church of England, and the maintenance 
dani making of laws, and redreſs of milchicts and grievances which daily 
© happen within this:cealm,. are proper ſubjects and matter of counſel and 
and debate in paftiament; and that in the handling and proceeding in Þ 
e thoſe buſineſſes, every member of parliament bath, and of right ought Þ 
tot have freedom of ſpęech to propound, treat, reaſon, and bring to con- 
*. cluſion the ſame: And that the commons in parliament, have likewiſ: þ 
* © hiberty and — to treat of theſe matters in ſuch order as in their 
£ judgments ſhall ſeem fitteſt: and that every member of the ſaid houſe 
Hail like freedom, from all impeachment, impriſonment, and moleſta- MK 
tion (ther than by cenſure of the houſe itſelf) for, or concerning any 
© ſpeaking, reaſoning, or declaring of any matter or matters touching the 
e patliamient, or parliament buſineſs. And that if any of the ſaid mem- 
bers be complain d. of, and queſtion d for any thing done or {iid in par- 
© liament, the ſame is to be ſhew! d to the king, b the advice and aſſent 5 7 
of all the commons aſſembled in parliament, before the king give cre- 
dene to any private information 2 5 
Te king being highly provok'd at this proteſt of the commons, came 
wo Laudon, and on the goth of Degember, in a full aſſembly of the coun- 
cil, and in the preſence of the judges, at Mhiteball, with his own hand, 
rent the proteſt. out of the journal-book, which he had order'd to be 
prought to him by the clerk, commanding an act of council to be made 
thereupon; Wherein he declares, That though he was offended with the 
ferm of the proteſtation, he never intended to deny the houſe of com- 
mons any lawful privileges that ever they enjoyed, but that the ſame ſhould 
he ĩmiolably preſerved ta them: But however, he thought it proper that 
tis proteſtation ſhould; be razed. out of all memorials and annihilated, 
__ both»for the manner in. which it was obtain'd, and the matter of it: 
bat it was made at a time when a committee of the commons attended 
his majeſty at Neu- Mariet, with a petition for continuing the ſeſſions 55 
11 5 a after 
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The Reign of King James I. 51 
after Cbriſimas, which he had graciouſly granted them: That it was 
brought into thethouſe after it was dark, and the queſtion put when there 
were not a third part of the members preſent; whereas it was not uſual to 
any thing of. importance to the queſtion, but in a full houſe: That 


put. Ws 
i 1 up to ſpeak againſt it, could not be heard, ſo great was the 
confuſion. And then for the matter · of the petition, it was penn'd in ſuch 


ambiguous terms, as might ſerve in future times to invade -moſt- of the 
rights and prerogatives of the crown. The words of the writ arduis regni, 


being cunningly mention'd, but the word 'yuibu/dam, which weſtrain'd 


their conſultations to ſuch particular caſes as his majeſty pleas d to conſult 
with them about, being purpoſely omitted. 5 125 


ES. 


£ 


On the 6th of January follewing, his majeſty diſſolv'd the-parliament 


& 


0 by his proclamation, wherein he declares, © That tho' the continuing and 
= < diflolving of -parliaments was one of the prerogatives of his crown, and 
b he need give no account thereof to any one, yet he thought fit, at this 
time, to declare ſome of his reaſons for diſſolving the preſent parliament, 
tat the world might be convinc'd he intended to have made this the 


< happieſt parliament that ever was aſſembled :' Phat he was far from im- 
puting any of thoſe ill accidents that had happened, to the want of du- 
< ty of affection of the commons in general, or the greater or better part 
© of them, there having paſſed more infallible tokens of affection between 


bim and them fince their meeting, than have been obſerv d between the 


1 


That this parliament was call'd chiefly for the ſettling peace and reli- 


= - gion, in this time of miſerable diſtraction throughout Chriftendom, and 


< the reſtoring his children to their patrimony ; which he attempted firſt 
to procure by treaty, yet with full purpoſe, if that fucceeded not, to reco- 
ver. it by the ſword 5 in order to which it was neceſſary his treaſury 
ſhould be ſupplieeec. eee, een 
mony; and readily granted a ſupply ; and he, on the other hand, had 
the firſt of the kingdom (lord chancellor Bacon :) That the ſeſſion be- 
ing extended to an unuſual length, he let them know he intended to 


acdpourn the parliament on the 4th of June, for-ſeveral weighty reaſons, 


At which ſome of the commons were offended (queſtioning his preroga- 


tive to adiourn them) and would have perſuaded the lords to have joined 
in a petition with them againſt it, but the lords refus d. That then his 
IE © majeſty offered to paſs an act, That all buſineſs ſhould remain in the con- 
dition it did at their next meeting: Which bill having gone through the 


* 


houſe of lords, was rejected by the commons without reading; and 
they ſhewed their diſcontent by not proceeding in any buſineſs, That 
his majeſty then offered to indulge them a fortnight longer, that they 
might perfect fich bills as they eſteemed of moſt importance: But the 
commons rejected this, and accepted the firſt of an adjournment ; which 
* inconſtancy he paſſed by with a gentle admonition, and afterwards re- 
< drefsd many of their grievances, tho' they had not thought fit to pre- 
* ſent them to him: That he adjourned the parliament on the 4th of 
© Fune, as the commons deſired ; and he would do them that juſtice, that 
* they had, with unanimous conſent; come to a reſolution, to affiſt him 
* with their lives and fortunes to recover the Palatinate, if he could not 
effect it by treaty, FOTDECT CELL PILES | "OLE 28 

% 8 © That 


A A > A 


* 'That the parliament had for ſome months proceeded with great har- 


given up ſeveral delinquents they complained of to juſtice, not excepting 
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That having ſent the lord Dighy ambaſſador to the emperor, and 
© finding nothing was to be done by treaty, he re- aſſembled the parlia- 
ment on the 20th of November (before the time it was adjourned to) 
and declared his intention of defending the Palatinate by his arms, ſince 
eit was not to be compaſſed in an amicable way, and expected the fruit 
of their reſolution, which had encouraged him to prepare for war: And 


tha he was ſtill fatisfied of the good inclination of a majority of the i 


e commons, by their voting him the ſpeedy payment of a ſubſidy, yet 


ſome particular members had taken an inordinate liberty to treat of his 
prerogatives and other things, that were not fit ſubjects to be treated of 


in parliament without his ſpecial direction; and to ſpeak of foreign 
- +. princes.in alliance with him, with leſs reſpect than they ought to have 
done of a king that was an enemy. And when he reprehended them 
for theſe miſcarriages, they were perſuaded by ſome diſaffected perſons, 


not to enter upon any buſineſs of conſequence, and ſpent their time in 7 


diſputes about their privileges, or in diſcanting upon the words and ſyl- 
e flables in his letters and meſſages; in which he aſſured them he never in- 
_*© tended to refuſe them any lawful privileges, and was rather inclined to 
© encreaſe; than infringe them; and tho he condeſcended to lengthen the 
< ſeflions, and grant the pardon they had petition'd for, they at laſt re- 
* jected both, and enter'd into a proteſtation (at an unſeaſonable time of 
night) which invaded the prerogatives of the crown, which his predeceſ- 

* ſors, and particularly the late queen, was poſſeſſed of, as he found at 
© his acceſſion ; an uſurpation that the majeſty of a king could not en- 
dure: And having declared his intention, that the parliament ſhould 
have met at the time it was adjourn'd to, he adds, that tho! at this time 
© he was compell'd to put an end to this parliament, yet it was his inten- 
e tion to govern his people in the ſame manner his beſt predeceſſors had 
done; and that he ſhould lay hold of the firſt occaſion, which he hoped 
would not be long, of calling a parliament again, in confidence of the 
| ©. hearty love and affection of his ſubjects.” | £4 of | 
J3con after the riſing of the parliament, ſome of the members who had 
appeared forwardeſt in cenſuring his majeſty's adminiſtration, were ſent o 

e Tower, or other places, where they underwent a ſhort confinen e t, 
particularly Sir Edward Coke, Sir Robert Philips, Mr. Seiden, Mr. I. m, 
and Mr. Mallory; which their party endeavour d to revenge by the ſcurri- 
lous invectives and calumnies they publiſh'd againſt the king and court, 
ſuggeſting that the king was entirely govern d by Gondomar the Sfaniſo 
ambaſſador, and intended to re-eſtabliſh popery in England; nay, that be 
was in reality a papiſt in his heart in every thing but the buſineſs of the 
ſupremacy. And theſe ridiculous and improbable calumnies, have the fa- 
natick writers (who are followed by Rapin) recorded as undoubted truths, 
and honour'd with the ſacred name of hiſtory. Rapin and his brethren 

_ - affirm, that another reaſon of king James's being oppos d by the com- 1 


mons, was his aſſuming a deſpotick power, and declaring in his anſwer 


to the petition of the commons the laſt ſeſſions, That he had power to re- 
voke their privileges. But I have not been able to diſcover one inſtance MW 
wherein king James aſſum'd a greater power, or endeayoured to advance 
his prerogative higher than his predeceſſors, and particularly queen Eliza- 
beth, who has ſo generally the character of a good queen. Queen Eliga- 
beth granted more monopolies, took up money by loans, benevolences, 
and privy-ſeals out of parliament, and impriſon d more members for ſpeak- 
ing diſreſpectfully of her adminiſtration, and diſobeying her orders, than 


ever 
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ever king Fames-did ; nay, ſhe ſent frequent. orders to the commons not to 
debate, or bring in any bill relating to religion, her marriage, or the ſuc- 
ceſſion; and puniſh'd them if they preſum d to mention theſe things in the 
houſe, as appears from Sir Simon Dew's journals of parliament. And as to 


b R | king Henry VIII. her father, he fo bullied and terrified both houſes of 


parliament, that he obliged them to make what laws he pleaſed, and even 


7 enact contradictions; nay, he made them to. paſs an act at laſt, That his 


proclamations ſhould be of the ſame force as an act of parliament ; where- 


= by the conſtitution was entirely ſubyerted. And wou'd any man, who 


had not the forchead of a Rapin, after this affirm, That king James af- 
ſum' d a more unlimited power, and carried the prerogative higher than 
any of his predeceſſors, ' In what one inſtance did he do it? As to that 
expreſſion, in his anſwer to the petition of the commons, That if they 

XX diſputed his prerogatives, he might with as much and more reaſon, revoke 
their privileges, which were but the conceſſions of his anceſtors. He de- 


clared, in the ſame. inſtrument, that he never intended any thing of this 
nature, A they would permit him to enjoy his juſt prerogative. Beſides, 
what attempt did he make on their privileges, except the impriſoning ſome 
of their members for ſeditious diſcourſes ; which queen Elizabeth had done 


on much leſs occaſions, and yet the commons had not the hardineſs, in 
ber reign, to charge her with a breach of their privileges for it. And 
would any prince at leaſt ever attempt to render himſelf arbitrary, with- 


out raiſing any forces to ſupport his pretenſions ? We ſhould have very lit- 
tle apprehenſions of a king whoſe conduct was ſo weak: Nor do J find 
that he uſed thoſe arts to get a parliament choſen, or to corrupt the mem- 
bers when choſen, as ſome of his ſucceſſors have done; a more effectual 


way of ruining our conſtitution than by plain force; becauſe where the 
king and parliament are united to enſlave the people, there is ſcarce any 
WE redreſs to be expected: Whereas a monarch, ho 
i he neither keeps a ſtanding army, or corrupts our repreſentatives, is very 
WT little to be dreaded, If there ſhould be ſome exceſſes attempted, he wou'd 
ſoon be reduced within bounds, by the repreſentations of the three eſtates. 
And we ſee in fact, that king James I. redreſs d almoſt every grievance, 
and pretended grievance that was complained of. From the whole, there- 
fore, it appears, that To and his brethren are guilty of aſſerting a falſity, 


w big ſoever he may talk, 


whenever they affirm, that king James aſſumed greater power, or carried 


| n his prerogative higher than any of his predeceſſors. 


Rapin pretends alſo, that Henry the VIIIth, Queen Elizabeth, and the 


| | wiſeſt of their predeceſſors, never had ſuch conteſts with thei? parliaments, 
= 2s king James and his ſucceſſors had: But what was the reaſon of it? If 


we review the reigns of Henry the VIIIth and queen Elizabeth, it will ap- 
pear that they required greater ſubmiſſions from their parliaments, than 
ever king James or his poſterity did. But the commons then, either out 
of fear durſt not, or out of duty wou'd not, oppoſe their pleaſure ; and 
that was the true reaſon there were no diſputes between them and the 
crown, But king James unfortunately ſlacken'd the reigns of govern- 
ment on his acceſſion, ſuffer d the pcople to diſpute againſt the conſtitu- 
tion in church and ſtate, (which queen Elizabeth would never bear) and 
thereby encourag'd the puritans and republicans to encroach upon him ; 

and to tell him at length, as they did in their remonſtrance, that there was 
no part of his adminiſtration but they had a right to enquire into, and di- 
rect him in, even as to peace and war, and the matching of his children; 


particulars that they durſt not have touch'd upon in-the reign of Henry the 
(Nun. XIV.] O | | VIIIth 
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VIIIth or queen Elzabeth, eſpecially after they had been prohibited to de. 
bate about them; nor would theſe malecontents ever have got a majority 
of the houſe to concur with them in theſe conteſts, but upon the ſuggeſ- 

tion that the king intended to introduce popery and arbitrary power, 
which no body now ſuſpects he ever intended, except it be the ſucceſſors 

al thoſe ſame puritans and republicans, who, as their forefathers overturn'd 
the conſtitution by ſuch falſe ſuggeſtions, now endeavour to defend their 
rebellion by the like idle inſinuations. But the preſent generation, who 
Are convinc'd of the hypocriſy and rebellious tenets of that race of ſaints, F 
who under theſe pretences deſtroy'd the whole frame of the government, 
and tyraniz d over their fellow - ſubjects when they had got the power into 

_* their hands, without allowing them the benefit either of their laws or re- 

= | gion (Which they made ſuch a clamour about till they had obtain'd their 

| Ends) will not eaſily be taken in their ſnares again, it is preſum d, how 
artfully ſoeyer cunning and deſigning men may endeayour to cover the de- 
t. | $ 


G 


1 But to return to our hiſtory : The king ſoon after the riſing of the par- 
Lament, ſent the lord Digby to Spain, to endeavour to put an end to the 
1 treaty of marriage between the prince and the infanta; and to encline the 
705 4 to it, tis ſaid, order d all popiſh recufants, who were impriſon d 


. 
: 


tor their religion only, to be releaſed, About which time archbiſhop A 
bat had the misfortune to kill a man as he was ſhooting at a deer in his 
park ; on which accident his grace ſhut himſelf up in an almhouſe of his 
wen erecting} at Guildford in Surrey, as looking upon himſelf unworthy Wt 
__ to officiate as archbiſhop: But the king ordering a commiſſion for 
examining the matter, and it appearing to be pure accident, his "majeſty 
prevail d on bim to return to his palace, and exerciſe his former authori- 
„ ; which does not agree well with ſome inſinuations in our hiſtorians, 
2a if the King was kene againſt him on account of his oppoſing the 
Spaniſh match ; But however that was, the celebrated Dr. William Laud, . 
who. makes ſuch a figure in the enſuing hiſtory, was this year preterr'd to 
the biſhoprick of St, David s. In the mean time, the king underſtanding WF 
* + that the Shaniards mov but flowly in the match between his fon and BW 2 
| the infanta, wrote to the lord Digby, whom he created earl of Briſtal, 
= | that in caſe the king of Spain (Philip IV.) would not agree to his ſiſters + 
= marriage on the terms that had been agreed on in his father's life-time 
j {who died the laſt year) his majeſty would look out for a match for his 
ſon elſewhere ; but the carl of Br:/to/ aſſuring the king that the Spantards % % 
Wo fincere, tho flow in their proceedings, the treaty was ſtill kept on 
Vile things remain'd in this ſtate, the prince, by the advice of Bucl- 
ingbam, tis aid, propoſed to the king his going in perſon to Spain, that 
he might either conclude or break off the match, and be kept no longer 
in ſuſpence 3 and Buckingham ſeconding the motion, the king was pre- 
vailed on to. conſent to it. And tho' his majeſty afterwards, upon weigh- 
ing the hazard- of putting his only ſon. into the power of the king of 
Spain, afterwards alter'd his mind, yet the prince and the favourite inſiſt- 
4 ing on his promiſe, he was in a manner compell'd to ſuffer them to put 
; their project in execution; whereupon they {ct out incognito with two at- 
tendants only, on the ſeventeenth day of February; and taking Paris in 
their way, where the prince had a view of the princeſs Henrietta, after- 


wards his queen, they arrived at Madrid on the 7th of March. 
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= - The prince was receiv'd at the court of Spain with the higheſt marks of 
e ſteem and affection ; the Spaniards ſeem'd now in earneſt for the match, 
co they ſtill endeavoured to delay it, with a view, tis faid, of keeping 
== the prince among them, till by their artifices he ſhould be induc'd to alter 
his religion; but the prince and duke having waited near eight months, 
and ſtill put off under pretence of the want of the pope's diſpenſation, or 
on ſome other frivolous account: And finding as they themſelves related, 
"XZ that the king of Spain, notwithſtanding he had given a verbal promiſe, 
would not ſtipulate in writing for the reſtitution of the Palatinate, they 
"*X determined to return to England. However, the match was far from be- 
ing broke off while the prince remain'd in Spain; on the contrary, it ap- 
päaeears that after the king his father had ſent a ſquadron of men of war to 
convoy him to England, the king of Spain and the prince reciprocally 
FX. ſwore to fulfil the marriage- contract, and that the eſpouſals ſhould be ſo- 
FX lemniz'd within ten days after the arrival of pope Urbar's diſpenfation : 
For altho' a diſpenſation had been obtain'd from Gregory XV. the former 
pope, yet that pontiff dying before the conſummation, his diſpenſation 
was held void: A procuration therefore was executed by the prince to the 
king of Spain and his brother, at his departure, and left in the hands of 
| BE the carl of Briſtol, but with directions not to deliver it till further orders; 
which makes it not improbable, that the prince and duke then foreſaw 
there might ariſe ſome difficulties that would prevent the marriage taking 
effect. But however that was, they return'd to Exgland in the month of 
EXE O#&eber, having been abſent upwards of ſix months. The arrival of the 
prinee in England, according to the lord Clarendon, brought infinite joy 
and delight to his majeſty, and occafion'd the loudeſt and moſt univerſal 
WT rejoicings that the nation had ever been acquainted with; and the duke 
was, in a manner, look d upon as the ſaviour of the nation, in contriving 
the prince's eſcape out of Spain. The infanta, however, from the time 
of the executing the procuration, was ſtil'd in Sain the princeſs of Eng- 
and, and great preparations made for ſolemnizing the nuptials there. 
But whatever might be the expectations of the Spanards, the prince 
and duke having given an account of the uſage they met with in Spain to 
the king and council, it was reſolw'd (tho' againſt the king's will, as the 
'S WE noble hiſtorian ſuggeſts) that the marriage ſhould not proceed, unleſs the 
ic Palatinate were firſt reſtor'd to the elector: And the king was prevailed on 
is to fend his orders thereupon to the earl of Briſtol, to ſuſpend the delivery 
ds 75 of the proxy till Chriſtmas, and to demand the reſtitution of the Palati- 
nate directly. In the mean time, the pope's diſpenſation arriving at Ma- 
= grid the beginning of December, the ninth of that month was fixed upon 
for the wedding-day, preſents were provided by the court of Spain for king 
James and the prince. The infanta's family deſign'd for England was 
== cſtabliſh'd, - and it was reſolv d ſhe ſhou'd embark for that kingdom the 


e- beginning of March; and tho her portion was not mention'd in the arti- 
h- cles, it was now fixed at four millions of crowns, And now when 


thing was look'd upon as concluded by the court of Spain, the earl of 
ſt- Briſtol, to his great mortification (having been long labouring to bring the 
ut treaty to a concluſion) receiv'd orders to demand the Palatinate as a condi- 
t- tion of the marriage: Which the king of Spain was no ſooner acquainted 
in with, buc he anſwer d, That the Palatinate was none of his to give, but if 


the emperor and the duke of Bavaria refuſed to hearken to reaſon, he would 
endeavaur to recover it for the Palatine by force. But as it was preſum'd 
that the king of Spain could have prevailed on the emperor to _ wy 
; - ore 


— 
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ſtored the elector palatine his dominions upon the leaſt intimation, if he 
he had defir'd it, this anſwer was look'd upon as evaſive, and held by the 
court of England as a reaſon ſufficient for putting an end to the treaty. 

The earl of Clarendon, indeed, affirms, that the duke of Buckingham firſt 
broke it off, upon ſome private views; but as he does not enter upon the 
particulars, and ſeems to be in doubt himſelf. what might be the real oc- 
caſion of this conduct, our conjectures at this diftance of time, are of very 
little weight, and therefore I ſhall leave the reader to his own judgment. 
Certain it is, the king of Spain was fo incenſed at the demand of the Pa- 
Jatinate as a condition of marriage, that he let the earl of Briſtol know, 
he would no more admit him to an audience on that ſubject, and order'd 
that the infanta ſhould be no longer ſtil'd the princeſs of England. | 

Reuſbworth and Rapin, and the reſt of the fanatick tribe, ſeem exceed- 

ingly offended with a letter the prince wrote to- pope Gregory, while the 

dliſpenſation for the marriage was ſoliciting at the court of Rome, and would 

infinuate from thence, and from ſome ſeeret articles (that never had any 
being) that the prince was inclin'd to popery : But as to the letter, it ap- 

_ pears to be no more than matter of compliment; and it is much to be 
doubted whether there ever was ſuch a letter; for Ry/hworth neither re- 
lates from whence he had the letter and ſecret articles he mentions, or 

brings any manner of proof of their being genuine, or ſign'd either by the 

| king or prince. No doubt there were a great many rough draughts made, 
and articles offer d on both ſides during fo _ a negotiation, that neyer 
were aſſented to or executed; copies of which may have been found a- 
mong the papers of ſtate which fell into the hands of the rebels, and con- 
ſequently of Ruſhworth their clerk aſſiſtant, who was employed to col- 
lect what inſtruments he could to king Charles's prejudice : And as their 
principal ſtratagem was to make the king thought a papiſt, no wonder 
they laid hold of every ſcrap of paper that tended that way, and gave it 

_ the title of articles, &c. inſinuating that they had been duly executed. 
But what is ſtill more of weight in this caſe, is, that Ry/zworth himſelf, 
in the very fame page with the letter to the pope, fays, That notwith- 

. ſtanding all the artifices uſed by the Spamards to induce the prince to 
change his religion, he remained fledfaſt in it, and did not expreſs any ſhew 
of change. And indeed ſince nine parts in ten of the kingdom at this day, 
are ſatisfied that both king James the firſt, and king Charles the firſt, 
were ſincere proteſtants, moſt of thoſe bulky collections in Ryſbworth and 

other republican writers, produced to prove that thoſe princes were popiſh- 
ly affected, and had form'd deſigns to introduce popery, and would there- 
by juſtify the grand rebellion, are now little better than rubbiſh ; the facts 
they are 9 to advance, are known to be falſe; and, conſequently, 
all that the faints have built on that foundation muſt fall to the ground. 

If King Charles and king Fames were not papiſts, nor had formed de- 
ſigns to introduce popery, (the grand calumny whereby the laſt generation 

Was ſpirited up into rebellion) that rebellion can never be excuſed ; and the 
_  puritans,” who were the authors of thoſe political lies, and incited the peo- 
ple to take arms, muſt be contented to bear the reproach they have con- 
tracted,” and ſtill be eſteemed traytors and rebels. It will be needlef there- 
fore, to follow them through all their volumes of ſcandal, eſpecially when 
Naljon and others have given us inſtances of their abridging and miſreci- 
ting ſeveral inſtruments, and omitting others; and it is highly probable 
they deſtroyed a great many more that made againſt them: I return there- 
fore to the hiſtory, without giving myſelf and readers the trouble of fol- 


_ lowing 


— 
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4 lowing, Rapin through that dry wilderneſs of memorials, remonſtrances, 


arid repreſentations, which he has tranſcribed from Rufhworth; Wilfn, 
Coke, and other fanatick writers, to fix a charge of popery upon two prin- 


ces that the world are very ſenſible never deſerved it. 5 
King James foreſceing the breach with Spain was unavoidable; and 


9 that there was now no hopes of recovering the Palatinate but by force of 
arms; and obſerving the general diſpoſition of the nation for a war with 


1 Spain, which would, he apprehended; induce them 0 grant a ſupply | 
do ſupport it, ſummoned a parliament to meet on the 12th of -Febru- 


ay 1624; which, on account of the duke of Richmond's death, was de- 
fei d to the roth of the ſame month, when the king open'd it with a 
ſpecch to both houſes ; wherein he tells them, he had conven'd the parlia- 
ment in order to adviſe with them concerning his ſon's match; and the re- 
; covery of the Palatinate; and informs them that he had depended too 


much upon the promiſes of the Spaniards ; that he was contented bis 
ſon ſhould go in perſon to Spain, attended by Buckingham, imagining the 
WW treaty had been reduc'd to a very narrow compaſs; but when they came 
to treat of particulars, they found the matters to raw, as if the marriage 


had never been negotiated till then; and for the particulars, refer'd them 


to the prince and the duke. He obſerv'd; That his remiſſneſs in the main- 


. ; | tenance of religion, and a ſuſpicion of a Toleration; had been much talk'd 
of; but, as God ſhould judge him, he never thought or meant, or ever in 


== word expreſſed any thing that favour'd it: He had indeed ſometimes con- 
RS niv'd at the execution of the laws which might have hinder'd more weigh- 

affairs, but never in all his treaties conſented to any thing diſagreeing 
Ss with thoſe laws; nor did he ever intend «o infringe the liberties of the 
people, but that they ſhould enjoy them to the full; nay, he would ra- 
ther enlarge and amplify them. 3+ B22 | 15 


From the recital of theſe paſſages in this ſpeech, 1 may appeal to the 


| ſenſe of all mankind, whether it is poſſible to believe that the king had 


; ever ſign'd an article for allowing a Toleration of Popery ; for if he had, he . 


== muſt know that this article was in the hands of his enemies the Spantards, 
= againſt whom he was upon the point of declaring war, and who would 


certainly have produced it ſigned by him, and expoſed his hypocriſy, if 
there had been ſuch an article. This alſo ſhews, that the letter publiſh'd 
by W:lſon, Rapin, and the reſt of that crew, from Dr. Abbot archbiſhop 
of Canterbury to king James, charging him with allowing the papiſts a 
toleration, muſt be a forgery ; and, indeed, any one that conſiders the 
character of Abbot, and the tenor of that letter, muſt, upon the bare pe- 
ruſal of it, be convinc'd it was not genuine. It is obſervable alſo, that this 
pretended letter has no date to it, tho' by the place we find it in, they 
would inſinuate it was wiitten the year before the king made this 
ſpeech : They make the archbiſhop tell the king poſitively, in this letter, 
That be had propounded a Toleration of religion; as if the thing were pub- 
lickly and univerſally known, and he had undoubted proof of it. If 
| there was ſuch evidence of it, is it to be ſuppoſed the king would have ſo 
ſolemnly denied it before the whole parliament ? And if there was no 
proof of it, the archbiſhop muſt be a fool and a madman to charge the 
king with having actually conſented to 4 Joleration. The putitans, indeed, 
pretended that the matter was dehated in council, and that there the king 
conſented to the toleration; but this muſt render the thing ſtill more in- 


credible - for had his majeſty known the members of the council could 
| [Nums, Ty; | ' | -have 
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have contradicted him, he muſt have been a mere idiot to have denied 
what he was ſo conſcious ſo many of his audience knew to be true. 
I have been the longer in examining this piece of ſcandal, to ſhew up- 


on what improbable grounds the puritans ſometimes charg'd king James 
with favouring popery; and if I wou'd take the drudgery upon me of en- 
quiring into every other calumny their flanderous tongues have utter'd, ] 


don't doubt they would be as eaſily confuted even from their own libels, 


_ » thoſe I have taken notice of ſufficiently manifeſting the m * 
5 ſiſtency of their authors. But to proceed. | Kt, 


Three or four days after the meeting of the parliament, the prince, at 


a conference of the two houſes; mention'd his late voyage to Spain, the 


dulæę's care of him while he was there, and the addrefs he uſed in getting 


bim away; and defired the duke to relate the whole adventure. Where- 
upon his grace ſaid, That the prince's journey into Spain, which had pro- 


duc'd ſuch terrible apprehenſions in the hearts of all good Engliſpmen, had 


been only to make a clear pgs} of the ſincerity of the Spantard. 
That they no ſooner came to 
had never been any real deſign to marry the infanta to the prince; that 


adrid; than they diſcovered that there 


they delay'd the matter under pretence of waiting for a diſpenſation ; and 


| Inſtead of proceeding upon articles (pretended to have been concluded) they 


urg d new demands, and endeavoured. to perſuade the prince to change 


his religion. In order to which they procured the pope to write a letter 
to his highneſs, putting him in mind of the religion of his anceſtors; and 


conjuring him to return to the ſame faith: but that it had pleaſed God 


not only to give the prince a conſtant and unſhaken heart in his religion, 
but ſuch wonderful abilities ta defend the fame in his diſcourſe and argu- 
ments, that they ſtood amaz'd to hear him. 


That they would not ſuffer the prince to talk with the infanta, and very 
rarely to ſee her, and could never obtain any better anſwer as to the Pa- 
latinate, Than that the reſtoring of it was not in the king's power, tho 
it had been taken by the Spaniſb army commanded by Spinola, who was 


then in poſſeſſion of it; and that there was now no hopes of recovering 
it but by force. And throughout the whole diſcourſe, « vn 


noble hiſtorian 
obſerves, the duke frequently reflected on the earl of Briſtol, as if he knew 


£7 the purpoſe of the Spaniards, and concurred with them in it; and that the 


earl even perſuaded the prince in private to become a papiſt, as the only 


home to give an account of 'theſe miſcarriages: But this part of the duke's 


ſpeech relating to the earl of Briſtol, the lord Clarendon aſſures us was 


falſe ;' for that the king had recalled him rather to aſſiſt him againſt the 


duke, than to expoſe him to his malice and fury, his majeſty having a 
great eſteem of that earl's fidelity. But however that was, the conference 


ended in a wonderful applauſe of the prince and duke's conduct, and a 


haaſty reſolution to diſſuade the king from entertaining any further moti- 


ons towards the match, and reſolutely to enter into a war with Spain, to- 
wards carrying on of which they made mountains of promiſes ; and. pre- 


_ wailing in the firſt, never remember'd to make good the latter, which that 


noble hiſtorian obſerves too often happens in ſuch councils. Thus, ſays 
the ſame writer, a war againſt Spain was haſtily enter'd upon, and a new 
treaty ſet on foot between the prince of Wales and a daughter of France. 


The Spaniſh ambaſſador was ſo enraged at this conduct of the duke's, 


that he ſuggeſted to the king that the duke had a deſign againſt his ma- 
jeſty's. life; and pretended to inform him of ſome particulars of the plot; 


e 
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. Ineans to obtain the infanta ; adding, that the king had ſent for the earl 
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| x at which, it is ſaid; the king was a little alarm'd at firſt, but the villany | 


being diſcover'd, he was reſtored to full favour; inſomuch, that on the ar- 


noa of the carl of Briſtol, the king, at the inſtance of the duke, cauſed 


the earl to be charged with high-treaſon; and committed to the Tower, 


mo he was releaſed not long after on making his ſubmiſſion: Another 


enemy of the duke's, namely, the lord treaſurer; earl of Middleſex, met 


Vith fill harder uſage. : de had indeed been raisd 10 that hign poſt by 


Buckingham, but refufing to make ſome remittances to the prince and 
duke when they were in Spain, and endeavouring to gain the king's, ear 
to the prejudice of his patron Buckingham, cauſed him to be impeach'd in 
parliament for ſome miſcarriages in his office; and tho he made a good 


defence, according to the lord Clarendon; and the king commanded the 


rince and duke to endeavour to bring him off, and not to encourage ſuch 


impeachments, which would probably one day be fatal to the crown, 


they would not deſiſt from this proſecution, but procur'd the treaſurer to 
be deeply fin d, and impriſon'd; and excluded from his ſeat in parliament 
during life. | 5 . 1 

In the mean time king James, who dreaded nothing more than war, 


and was apprehenſive, if he ſhould engage in one; the parliament might 


not ſupport him with ſuch aids as were neceſſary to cariy it on, thought 


W fit to make the two houſes a ſecond ſpeech, wherein he thank'd them for 
their advice, but ſeem'd to be in ſuſpenſe whether he ſhou'd break with 
W ſuch formidable powers as the emperor and the king of Spain However, - 
be told them he would conſider of it, and if they did taife ſupplies for 
carrying on ſuch a war, they might appropriate them to that uſe; and put 
chem into the hands of their own. treaſurers, who ſhould be accountable 


for them: Whereupon the commons voted the king three entire ſubfi- 


dies, amounting to upwards of 300,000 J. to be raiſed within a year after 
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f 7 he ſhould declare war; and accepted the king's offer of putting theſe ſub- 
dies into the hands of their own agents. The king theretipon immedi- 
ately declared war againſt Spain and the emperor, and four regiments, con- 


= fiſting of fifteen hundred men each, and commanded by the earl of Ox- 
| ford, the earl of Southainpton; the earl of Eſſex, and the lord Willoughby 


= (afterwards carl of Lindſey) were ſent over to Flanders to join the Dutch, 


again. 


and act in concert with them againſt the king of Spain, whoſe general 


Spinola had gain d ſuch advantages of the Hollanders at this time, that had 
it not been fot this ſeaſonable reinforcement of the Engliſh, he would have 
bidden fair for reducing thoſe proud ſtates under the dominion of Spain 


In the mean time both houſes of parliatnent addreſs'd the king to put 
the laws in execution againſt the jeſuits and other popiſh recuſants ; and 
that in caſe any treaty of marriage ſhould be ſet on foot between the prince 


: | and any foreign princeſs for the future, nothing might be ſtipulated to the 


prejudice of the proteſtant religion. The laſt part of which addreſs is ſup- 


poſed to be occaſioned on the diſcovery of the new treaty between the 


prince and the princeſs Henrietta, afterwards queen of England. The 
king did not only give a full and ſatisfactory anſwer to both parts of this 
addreſs, but actually turn'd out all or moſt of the popiſh nobility and gen- 
try that were poſſeſs'd of any poſts in the government or about the court, 


and paſſed ſeveral acts of great advantage to the ſubject during this ſeſſions, 


particularly, 9 | | = 
21 fac. I. Cap. 2. That the ſubject fhou'd remain in the quiet poſſeſ- 


ſion of lands formerly in the hands of the crown, and-ſhou'd not be mo- 


leſted 


- 
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leſted under the notion of their being concealed lands, unleſs it was proved 

a the king had a right to them witkin ſixty years before the beginning of 
, . 

21 Fac. I. Cap. 3. Enacts, That all monopolies contrary to law ſhall 

r b 

21 Fac. I. Cap. 3. Enacts, That all informations on penal ſtatutes, 

ſhall be proſecuted in the county where the offence is committed. 

21 Fac. I. Cap. 33. Is a confirmation of four entire ſubſidies granted by 


the parliament grant him three entire ſubſidies, and three fifteenths and 
tenths, 18,000 J. whereof was to be employed in the repair of certain de- 
cayed towns, and the reſidue appropriated to the war that was expected, 


and directed to be lodg'd in the hands of eight citizens of London, and ten | 


of the king's council, who were appointed treaſurers for the people; and 
theſe were to take an oath that none of that money ſhould be iſſued out 
but on a warrant from the council of war, and that all of them ſhould be 
accountable for that money to the commons in parliament. 5 
21 Fac. I. Cap. 35. Is a confirmation of the king's general pardon. 
The parliament having paſs'd ſeveral other acts, which will be found at 
the end of this reign, was prorogued on the 29th of May to the ſecond of 
r | 1 2 
Notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance the Engliſb gave the Dutch at this time 
againſt the conquering Spaniard, it appeared that the Hollanders, at this 
very inſtanc, were robbing us of the ſpice trade, and expelling us from 
thoſe iſlands, which had been ſurrender'd to us by the natives; and that 


they not only murder'd, but tortur'd our merchants and factors in the moſt 


inhuman manner at - Amboyna, to deter the Engliſh from coming into 

ze. | : 
A full relation of theſe outrages being brought to England about this 
time, they were highly reſented, by the Ling and court ; but as we were 
at this time engaged with the Hollander againſt the Spaniard, and there 


was a neceſſity of continuing that confederacy if we intended to recover 


the Palatinate, it was not thought expedient to break with them, and in- 
deed it was in a manner impricticable to do it, as the nation were now 


zealouſly bent upon. the recovery of the Palatinate. Beſides, the Dutch + 


_ repreſented the matter in another light, or at leaſt fo blinded the Engliſb 


miniſtry (their uſual policy) by their bribes, that the conſequence of their | 


treachery was not duly attended to. - Reprizals indeed were ordered to be 
made on the Dutch Ex/t-India ſhips coming home, and one of them was 
taken; but this ſeems to be all the ſatisfaction we have received for the loſs 
of the ſpice iſlands from that day to this. | . 
In the mean time the treaty of marriage with the French went for- 
wards, and much the fame articles were agreed on as in the Spaniſh 
match ; but as for the ſecret article concerning a toleration of popery, I don't 
ſee the 1 aſt colour for it, any more than for the idle tale of king James 
profeſſing himſelf a papiſt, ſaid to be related by two French papiſts, vis. 
the archbiſhop of Embrun, and Monfieur D' Ageant the French agent ; 
and it is very probable no ſuch relations were ever made by them, for they 
are far from being prov'd, and ſeem to be copfuted even by the puritans 
themſelves, who are ſo fond of this piece of flander ; for they make the 
duke of Bucks ſo much out of the king's favour, that his majeſty, ny 
: | . 9 | _ tel 


- 


21 Poe I. Cap. 34. In conſideration of the king's breaking with Sparn, 
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tell us, had form'd a deſign to ruin him; and yet here he is fajd to be one 
of the two perſons truſted with this important ſecret by the king. N 
1Ig3n the treaty itſelf, it is certain there is nothing ſtipulated in favour of 
WE papiſts, only that the intended queen and her family ſhould have à cha- 
= pcl, and the free exerciſe of their tchgioh, not one word in favour'df any 
= other catholicks. Flad there been ſuch a ſecret article, as wit Pretended;' 
ME it: their favour, it would certainly have been produced either by friends or 
* - ; foes, in the ſpace of | am hundred years.” What 18 ſeen in Ruff, RA 
wo Fin, &c, is only a draught found, God knows where, and drawn by God 
EX knows-whs, . wittiout any manner of proof of its having beef ednſented- 
to or execpted. It moſt be admitted alſo, that the legend:bf D Ageans 
And the archbiſhop bf Embrun ate evidently falſe, if we have any 'segard-to 

tte conftant: tenof of king James's life or his dyitig words,” Wberein he 
IF adviſes the prince tc. love his intended. wife the privcefs Henriattg, but not 
b, rarer, We may confider further,” that both the papiſts and puri- 


dans bad their particular views and intereſts in propagatitg this calumny, 


and that 4 great many others'of the like nature have been Prod to be 
falſe to à demenſttation in this reign, - which, muſt' induce” every man to 


5 a 1. 43 Ot: DIL giili af 2; ieee $1374 li 00, 2 JL TIS 251 142889 
RE t<quire forme farther authority for this malicious and improbable fuggeſtion 
= befote he can afſent'to. it. But to return, 33 epraed 
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= Ko Janes baving räiſed an army of twelve thouland men the folows 
ig year; gave the command of them to count. Mansfield, who erhbark's 

WE with them for Calait, it having been ſtipulated in the late trebty with the 
a king, chat they ſhou'd be permitted 10 mafch through” France to 
1 che Palalinate, and that the French ſhould join them with a þody of their 


own trogþs ; but when the fleet came before Calais, the Engliſh were not 
- n 5 : Ab $5 i Þ Wh = RP $395% 15 pry? w . EN f 23 
= fuffer'd'to land (for what reaſon I could never learn} unleſs the French had 
- {EE apprebenfions' of their ſeizing that town.) Whereupon count Mansfeld 


„er fail for Zeland, not doubting but the ſtates, who were in a coptederaty' 
Vith England, wod'd ſuffer the king's army to. march thro' their territoꝰ 
ics; but whether the Dutch were afraid that the, Engliſb might demand” 
= ſatisfaction for the wrongs done them in the Eoft-Indies, or for what other? 
bn reaſon is uriceftain, they refuſed to ſuffer the *Englifh to come cn ſhoar,' 
5 till two-thirds 1 PAUNET.DY the hardſhips they endured on board, 
mM and the reſt returned to England without effecting any thing, tho king! 
1 James did not live to {ce tlie il ſucceſs of this expedition, for he was ta- 
Len ill of an ague this ſpring, Which, according to Clarendon, meeting" 
any bumours in a fat unweiſdy body of 58 years old, in four or five fits“ 
Arried him out of the world. When he firſt fell ſick, he retired to Te 
oo Hal, where, being attended by biſhop Williams the lord keeper, he de- 
led that prelate to aſſiſt him in his laſt moments, and accordingly he 
pray'd with his majeſty, read, and diſcourſed with him of repentance, 
faith, remiſſion of firs, the reſutrection, and eternal liſe; after Which the 
king received the ſacrament of the biſhop with great devotion, being the. 
Delay before his dedth! Not a fingle Roman Catholick came near him 
in bis ſickneſs, which alone is ſufficient to confute the fooliſh ſtorics of 
dhe kipg's having declared himſelf a papiſt to the biſhop of Embrun.. Biſhop 
Villiamis being a perfon that even the puritans give great credit to in other 
matters, and was, neyer even by them deem'd to be popiſhly affected; it? 
was this prelate that related the king, in his laſt moments, adviſed the 
prince 0 love his intended wife,” but not her religion, gn ona Baer on 
The king dy'd on Sunday the 27th of March 1625, having reigned 
king of England two and twenty years and three days, and of Scotland” - 
IN. XVI.] Q_ fifty- 
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fifty-ſeven years, if we reckon from the time he was proclaim'd there, 
Upon the king's death, ſays the lord Clarendon, many ſcandalous and libel- 
lous diſcourſes were raiſed (as if he had been poiſoned) without the leaſt 
colour or ground, as appear d upon the ſtricteſt and moſt malicious exa- 
mination that cou d be made in a time of licenſe, when no body wag 
afraid of offending majeſty, and when proſecuting the higheſt reproaches 
and calumnies againſt the royal family was very meritorious, The royal 
corps was conveyed from Theobalds to Somerſet-Houſe, where it lay in ſtate + 
from the 23d of April to the 7th of May, when, according to Sir Richard | 
| Baker, who was an eye-witnels, it was interr'd in Weſtminſter-Abbey with © 
great ſolemnity, but with greater lamentation. „ 35 
King James was of a middle ſtature, pretty well proportioned, and had 
nothing very diſagreeable in his countenance, tho he had but a little ſhare 
of that beauty and graceful preſence his father and mother, the lord Darn. 
Ey and Mary queen of Scots, were fo remarkable for: He grew corpulent | 
as he advanc'd in years; his dreſs was plain, and his cloaths made fuller 8 
than ordinary, without Bs by to the faſhion, His principal exerciſe 
and diverſion was hunting, which tho' he uſed frequently, it was a rule 
with him never to hold his horſe with a ſtrait rein, imagining that a horſe 
who had his head never ſtumbled. This prince alſo ſeems to have been 
extremely delighted with dancing, balls, and feſtivals. As to his morals, R 
however, it is generally agreed he was chaſte and temperate, and fo de- 
vout, that he ſeldom miſs d chapel. His religion was Calviniſm, except 5 
2s to epiſcopacy and church government) as appears by his cauſing tb 
books of V. wt to be burnt, who followed Arminius in the doctrines o-, 
conditional election and reprobation, and the univerſality of redemption, 
And not content with this, he prevailed with the Dutch to convene a - 
nod at Dort, to which he ſent ſeveral Engliſh divines, and cauſed. theſe 
doctrines to be ſynodically cenſured, tho at the fame time it is true he en 
deavoured to bring all the three kingdoms to a uniformity of worſhip, and 
preferred the government of the church of England to that of any other 
church. He is deſervedly applauded for caufing a new tranſlation. of the 4 
bible to be publiſhed, being the fame we uſe at this day, His peaceable 
*., diſpoſition alſo is reckoned by ſome amongſt his virtues, while others ob- 
ſerve his averſion to war encouraged other nations to infult the Ergi;/h, 
and encroach on their commerce and fiſheries, And tho' this may be 
true in ſome meaſure, poſſibly the kingdom gained more by that ſettled | 
xeace than it loſt. The royal navy was certainly encreaſed in this reign, 7 
th in the number and magnitude of our men of war; for as he was at 
little or no expence in fitting out ſhips for any hoſtile attempts, having no 
enemies to contend with, he laid out the more in building men of war, 
and encreaſing his navy, which he left in a very good condition. Our fo- | 2 
reign trade alſo was vaſtly extended and enlarged in moſt parts of the 
world, eſpecially in America; thoſe glorious plantations of Virginia and 
New England, being eſtabliſhed in this reign, tho' diſcover'd in the former; 
colonics of Engl/þ alſo were ſent to Ufer in the north of Heland by the 
city of London in this reign, by virtue of a grant from king James, 
which did more towards promoting the proteſtant intereſt in that king- 
dom, than all the conqueſts we had made there. | 
He is charged with partiality to the Scots, and laviſhing away great 
ſums on them at his acceſſion; but it ought to be remember'd to his ho- 
nour, that great part of the money he is charged with ſquandering away, 
went in paying his predeceſſor's queen Elizabeth's debts; to the 1 [ot 1 
5 | | £30 | nden 
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London alone it appears he paid a debt of ſixty-thouſand pounds at one 
time, and great ſums to ſeveral others; which thoſe who. would miſt pre- 
RE cat his actions, take little or no hotice of, any more thaa they do how 
177 very little money he levy d on the ſubject during his reign, being not half 
ſo much as the beſt of his predeceſſors raiſed in the fame compaſs of years; 
tho we include the benevolences he obtained out of parliament; his patents 
for monopolies, privy-ſeals, and the like; in which way of raiſing mo- 
EZ ney, he was equall d and even exceeded by ſeveral. princes that had gone 
before him. And it is further remarkable, that upon the parliament's pes 
| £ 54 titioning againſt theſe extraordinary ways of raiſing money, he revok!d' his 
IE grants and diſcontinued then © - 
d Il do agree with ſome of our hiſtorians, that the foundatibn of the grand 
e rebellion was laid in this reign, not by the king's endeavouring to enlarge 
his prerogative, as ſome inſinuate, but by his ſuffering it to be diſputed; 
and conniving too long at the encroachments of the puritans and republi- 
"XX cans, over whom queen Elizabeth had _—_ a much ſtricter hand. But 
"XX allowances are to be made for his being a foreigner and a ſtranger to the 
conſtitution; ſuch princes always lie under great diſadvantages. Nor 
ſe wou'd I paſs over his too great indulgence to his favourites and prime mi- 
© niſters, which was certainly very prejudicial to.the kingdom and himſelf ; 


S | + but I can't help obſerving, that princes who have been guilty of the fame 
_— 


failing, haye met with much better quarter from the party who charge 


pt king James with this weakneſs. RIDGE 3 | 
e Upon the whole, king James appears to have been 4 wiſe, virttious; and 
of religious prince in the main, tho ſubject to ſome failings. He came, we 


muſt remember, from a poor barren country; to a kingdom where wealth 
abounded more at that time than in any nation in Europe perhaps, and he 
met with a people whoſe profeſſions of loyalty and ſubmiſſion, aecompa- 
n- nied with offers of their lives and fortunes, were as unlimited as his expen- 
ad ces and gratuities to his countrymen are faid to have been; which, when. 
er thc Scots obſerved, they plainly told the Engliſpd, They would ſpoil 4 god 
he King; and fo, in reality, they did, by over-wacting the part of ſubjects at 
le flirſt, and aſſuming the authority of princes afterwards, Had they obſerv- 


bed a due medium, king James might have made an excellent king, and 
ſb, they had been much happier people. | AL. 5 5. 

be James I. of England, and VIth of Scotland, was the fon of Henry Stu- 
ed |; gart lord Darnley, by Mary queen of Scots, who was the only child of 
n, Fames V. king of Scots, the eldeſt fon of James IV. king of Scott, and 


at Margaret his wife, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. king of England, and of 
no Elizabeth only child of Edward IV. king of England. Upon failure there- 
ar, fore of iſſue of Henry VIII. the only fon of Herry VII. and the faid Eli- 
fo- I Sabeth, king James I. grandſon of the faid Margaret, gained an unqueſtio- 
the nable title to the crown of England by deſcent. 

nd BE He married Anne the daughter of Frederick II. king of Denmark, by 
er; whom he had iſſue, 1. Henry his eldeſt ſon, who died at eighteen years 
tha of age unmarried; 2. Robert, who died in his infancy; 3. Charles, who 
125, ſucceeded his father. He had iflue alſo four daughters. 1. Elizabeth, 
1g- BY married to Frederick V. count palatine of the Rhine, elector, cupbearer, 
and high-ſteward of the Roman empire (ſometimes ſtiłd king of Bohemia ;) 


cat 2. Margaret, who died in her infancy; 3. Mary, who livd two years 


10- and five months; and 4. Sophia, who died three days after ſhe was born. 


| The 
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The ſtatutes of the greateſt importance which paſſed | m this reign, are * 
_ 1 Fac. I. cap. 1. Being a recognition that the crown was lawtully de- 
| brnded to king James (which has bèen mentioned already. 

1 Face l. cap: 3. This ſtatute diſabled biſhops from ng: or trans. 
ferring their lands and revenues to the crown. . 
I Fac. 1. cap. 4. EnaQs, That all flatutes' made againſt Pepi recu- 
ſants, ſhall: be put in execution. 
: 1 Fac, I. cap. 8. Deprives | Giminals of theit clergy, who! have been 
guilty of: ſtabbing. T6009 13/0040k f He be | 

I Fac I. cap. 9. Enacted . den- decper or — who 
could ſuffer any perſon to fit tipling in his houſe, ſhou'd forfeit ten ſhil- 
_ lings {except perſons: invited by travellers, except labore and handicraft 
ben an hour at Aae ab reer! labourers and erg g, 3 in ſuch 

e U i e ni std 2; 

FAC I. cap. II. - Bnadted; that it ſhall be fclony'to . a Goon 
ae or wife, the firſt being alive unleſs where the husband or wife 
remains ſeven years beyond ſea, or are dbſent in em $ cage the 
one not knowing the other to bediwidgeycy lf. hun 

1 Fac« 1. cap. 12. Eniacted, That if any perſon ſhall uſe. or | exeptife any 
invocation or conjuration of an evil ſpirit, or ſhalliconfult, -covenant with, 
entertain, employ, feed; or reward any evil ſpirit or take up any dead 
corps, r the ſkin, bone, or any other part of anyitlead perſon, to be em- 
ployed in witchcraft, charm, or inchantment; er fal pradtice witchcraft, 
Sc, whereby any perſon: hall Be killed or bart I. chat then ſuch offenders, 
their aiders, abetters, and counellory/"thall n as — without 
benefit oberg honik got! ee ene oog ot mort iden” 

Ns if any perf hall take upon theme to tell and declare; by witch 
craft, harm; or ſotcery, where any treaſure of gold or filver may be 


found, or where goods loſt or ſtoln may be found, they allo ſuffer one 


year 's-mpriſonments;: and be ſet in the pullory "every quarter of that year. 
I Jace. cap. 1 f. 2 1. Jad, I. cap. 19. men 5 oy 4 
1 Aren 2 he! tholl Ye deal with. 10 . 
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them, en 16} 2611 28% brig JAY: x 1051 Vt 
1 ac, 1. ck 27. It is act 3 un nqualificd dee Kikig! or de-" 


\ frying any pidgeon, / hearn, mallard, 35 iteal, widgegn, pheaſant, 


partridge, greaſe, heathcock; moregime, or bare, with gun or bow, or ſhall 


take, kill, or deſtroy any pheaſant, partie; or pidgeon, with ſetting-dogs 
and nets, or with any nets, ſnarts, engines, or inſtrurherits whatſoever ; or ſhall 
take or deſtroy hares with ſnates, Gr he ſhall ſuffer three months! impri- 
ſonment for every ſuch pheaſant, partridge, pidgeon, hare, &c. ſo taken or 
kilfd, or pay: 158 anf bf. 9080 n to the church-wardens for the 


uſeof the poor. Ih ew - not ble iff mint i by 
1 Fac. I. cap. 3 3. A ſubſidy of kinds and Ne ogerher with 
Aa ſublidy on wool and leather, is hereby granted to the king tor life. 
3 Fac. I. cap. I. Euacn an er ra CO for the muse 
tiom the powder-plqt. 


3. Fac. 1. cap. 4. An, aQ! 3 diſcovering and vejietilng of popith re- 


cufants; herein the oath of ebedience is required to be taken. 
3 Jac. 1. cap. 5. An act to prevent dangers which may happen from 


popiſh recuſants, wherein a reward is given to thoſe who diſcover prieſts 
Or 


as 


as 


_ o 
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or thoſe who fay or hear maſs: Recuſants are diſabled to execute any of- 
fice in the commonwealth, and difabled to ſue, &c. as perſons excommu- 
nicated: A recuſant forfeits 100 J. who ſends his child beyond ſea; and 
ſach child remaining a recuſant after eighteen, is render'd incapable of in- 
heriting or enjoying lands or goods transferred or deſcending to him ; and 
the diſpoſal -of livings in his gift, is given to the univerſities. | 
3 Fac. 1. cap. 10. The pariſh obliged to be at the charge of ſending a 
' 4 criminal to Jay], where the criminal himſelf has no effects. | | 
3 Jac. 1. cap. 13. Perſons hunting unlawfully in any park or warren, 
to ſuffer three months impriſonment, pay treble damages, and give ſecu- 
rity for their good behaviour for ſeven years. R ö 
3 Far, 1. cap. 15. A court of conſcience eſtabliſhed in London for debts 
under forty ſhillings. - „ ene e, r 
Fac. I. cap. 18. An act for cutting the Næu-River from Chadiwell 
and Amwell to London.” — | | : FEED 
3 Jac. 1 . cap. 21. A player uſing the name of God profanely, forfeits 
ten pounds. 5 | 17-6 
* 1. cap. 1. All hoſtile laws between England and Scotland ex- 
tinguiſhed. 5 | | | „ 
4 Jac. 1. cap. 5. 7 Fac. 1. cap. 5. A perſon convicted of drunkenneſs 
to pay five ſhillings, or to be ſet in the ſtocks; and every perſon fitting 
tipling in an alehouſe, to forfeit three ſhillings and four pence. | 
4 Fac. cap. 12. Another act for bringing the New River to London. 

4 Fac. 1. cap. 13. An act for draining the fens in the iſle of Ely, 
7 Fac. 1. cap. 2. Perſons naturaliz'd or reſtored to blood, to receive the 
the facrament and take the oaths, melts + Erk 
7 Fac. 1. cap. 4. Houſes of correction to be provided in every county, 

and the government of them. | | Mt 


*, 


7 Fac. 1. cap. 5. Empowers juſtices of peace, conſtables, and other of- 
ficers, to plead the general iſſue, and give the ſpecial matter in evidence, 
and gives them double coſts. | 5 | 
7 Fac. 1. cap. 6. All eccleſiaſtical perſons, and all officers civil and mi- 
litary, members of colleges, ſchool-maſters, and practiſers of the law or 
phylick, to take the oath of obedience, or they incur a præmunire. 

7 Jac. 1. cap. 9. Recites, that whereas his majeſty, for the refuting of 
errors and hereſies, had founded a college at. Chelſea, and therein placed 

certain divines, incorporated by the name of the provoſt and fellows of the 
college of king James in Chelſea near London. That it ſhould be lawful 
for the faid provoſt and fellows to cut a channel or trench for bringing 
water from the river Lea in Hackney-Marſh to the city of London, for the 

perpetual maintenance of the faid provoſt and fellows, and their ſucceflors, 
by the rent to be made of the faid waters. | * 
7 Fac. 1. cap. 11. Enacts further penalties for killing pheaſants and par- 
tridges; and the qualification to kill game made forty pounds per Ann. 
and conſtables, empowered by a juſtice's warrant, to ſearch for game, and 
for Setting-dogs and nets, and deſtroy them. | a 

7 Fac. 1. tap. 12. No tradeſman's ſhop- book to be given in evidence 
or any goods delivered above a year before the action brought. 


E 7 Fac. 1. cap. 13. A forfeiture of ten pounds, or treble damages, given 
por hunting or killing a deer in any park. 5 
by 21 Fac. 1. cap. 2. Enacted,” That concealed lands ſhould not be reco- 


vered by the crown, unleſs it was proved the king had a title to them 
n within ſixty years. ; | 
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21 Fac. 1. cap. 3. All unlawful monopolies and diſpenſations with pe- 
nal laws, declared void; compoſitions for the forfeitures on the breach of 

any penal ſtatute before judgment, alſo declared void. 

21 Fac. 1. cap. 4. Informations on penal ſtatutes, to be laid in the 


. * county where the offence is committed. 

221 Fac. 1. cap. 12. Enacts, that an action brought againſt a juſtice of 
E conſtable, &c. for mag they ſhall do in their reſpective offices, ſhall 
be brought in the proper county, and the juſtice, Sc. to have double coſts 


if the plaintiff is nonſuit, &c. 
21 Fac. 1, cap. 16. Actions perſonal are to be RIA within a certain 


ED. limited time, viz. actions on the caſe for words within two years, actions 


of treſpaſs, of aſſault, battery, wounding, or impriſonment, within four 
years, actions on the caſe, actions of account, actions of debt, detinue, re- 


plevin, and Qyare Clauſum fregit, within fix years. 


Writs of formedon in deſcender, remainder, or reverter, to be brought 
within twenty years; and all entries into lands to be made within twenty 


Foears after the title accrues, where the party is within the four ſeas, of 

ane memory, and not under covert, impriſon'd, or an infant. 

21 Fac. I. cap. 20. None ſhall profanely ſwear or curſe, on pain of 
ing one ſhilling. for every offence, - or in default of payment to be ſet 


in the ſtocks. 4 ſubſeguent flatute nales the penalty two 2 Ihings, where 


The offender” is above a ſervant or labourer. 
21 Fac. 1. cap. 23. No ſuit ſhall be removed out of any town corpo- 


rate after iſſue joined; or where the demand is not above five pounds; pro- 


Vuided a barriſter be judge of ſuch inferior court, and that a foreign plea, 


Sc. may not be pleaded to the action brought. 
21 Fac. 1. cap. 26. EnaQs, That it ſhall be aer to levy a fine, or 


ſuffer a recovery in another man's name. 


21 Fac. 1. cap. 27. Enacted that where a woman ſhall conceal her 


baſtard child, and it 3 found dead, ſhe ſhall be adjudg d to have murder d 


it, unleſs he can prove by one witneſs it was not born alive. 


21 Fac. 1. cap. 32. Enacted that the river T/ hames ſhould be made na- 


_ to * 


* 


P EE R 8 created in this Regs. 
N th iſt year of this reign, Henry Howard, younger brother of the 


I 


late duke of Norfolk, was made earl of Northampton ; Thomas Sack- 
vile, lord Buckburſt, was made earl of Dorſet ; and ſhortly after, Charles 
Blunt, lord Mountjoy, was made earl of Devonſhire, and Thomas Howard, 
3 baron of . alden, was made earl of Suffolk; Henry Grey was made lord 
Grey of Groby, (afterwards by king Charles made earl of Stamford;) Henry 


 D' Arvers was made baron of Denby, (afterwards by king Charles made 
earl of Denby ;) Sir Jobn Petre of Efſex was made baron of Mritile; Sit 


William Ruſſel was made baron of Thornaugh; Sir Thomas Gerard was 
made baron of Gerards Bromley, in Staffordſiare ; Sir Robert Spencer was 


made baron of Wormelyton, in the county of Warwick ; Sir Thomas Egerten 


was made baron of Elſemere ; Sir Robert Cecil was created baron of Hen- 
den, in Rutlandſpire; and Sir Jobn Harrington was made baron of Exton. 
In his 2d year, on the 20th of May, Sir Robert Sidney was made baron 
of Penburſt; Sir William Knowles, baron of Grays ; Sir Edward Wetten, 
baron of Marley; and Mildmay Fee, lord de _ and in 4 the 


ſame 
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fame year, Sir Robert Cecil, baron of Zenden, was created viſcount Cran- 


In his zd year, on the 4th of May, Sir Robert Cecil, viſcount Cran- 
zurn, was created earl of Salisbury; Sir Thomas Cecil, his elder brother, 
lord Burgbley, was created earl of Exeter; and Sir Philip Herbert, youn- 
ger brother to the carl of Pembroke, was created earl of Montgomery ; Ro- 
hert Sidney, baron of Penbunſt, was created viſcount of Liſle, Sir John Stan- 

was made baron of Harrington; Sir George Carew, baron of Clopton ; 


Mr. Thomas Arundel of Devonſhire, baron of Warder; and Mr. William 


Cavendiſh, baron of Hardwick. ; | 
In his 4th year, on the 4th.of July, Sir Thomas Knevet was call'd by 


writ to the parliament, by the name of baron of Effrick, and was thereby 
baron of that title; and on the 7th of September, Sir Fervis Clifton was 
| likewiſe call'd by writ to the parliament, by the name of baron of Layton 


Brumſenſold, and was thereby baron of that title. 


In his 9th year, upon Eafter-Monday, Sir Robert Carr was created viſ- 


count Rocheſter, and, 3 | | 

In his 10th year, on the 4th of November, was created earl of. Somerſer. 
In his 11th year, Lewes Stuart duke of Lenox was made earl of Rich- 
mond, and after duke of Richmond. 52 | 


In his 13th year, on the 29th of June, Sir fames Hay of Scotland, was 
created baron of Saubey; and about three years after was made viſcount 


Doncaſter, and Sir Robert Dormer was created baron of Wyng, (afterwards 


by king Charles made earl of Caernarvon.) | Sect: 

In his 14th year, on the gth of July, Sir Tobn Hollis, Knt. was created 

baron Haughton of Haughton, in the county of Nottingham ; and Sir Jobn 
of Kent, was made baron of Tenham : And on the 17th. of Au- 


guſt, Sir George Villars was created baron of Wadham and viſcount Villors : 
And on the 7th of November, Thomas Egerton, lord Elſemere, was created 


viſcount Brackley, but he dying ſoon after, his fon Jobn was created earl 


of Bridgwater ; William, lord Knowles, was created viſcount Wallingford ; 
and Sir Philip Stanhope was created baron of Shelford. On the 5th of 
January, the viſcount Villars was created earl of Buckingham , and on 
the zd of March, Sir Edward Noel of Rutlandſbire was made baron of 
Rydaington. | 789 2] | . 


In his 1 5th year, 8 on New-Year's Day, Sir George Villars, earl of Buck- 
ingham, was created marquis of Buckingham; and on the 12th of July 


Sir Francis Bacon, lord-chancellor of England, was created baron of Ve- 


rulam, and not long after viſcount St. Albans. Alſo in the ſummer this 


year, the viſcount Liſie was made earl of Leiceſter ; the lord Compton was 


made earl of Northampton; the lord Rich was made earl of Warwick ; 
the lord Cavendiſh was made earl of Devonſhire ; and the lady Compton, 
wite to Sir Thomas Compton, and mother of the marquis of Buckingham, 
was created counteſs of Buckingham. 

In his 16th year, on the 25th of November, Sir Fobn Digby, vice- 


chamberlain to the king, was created baron of Sherbourn, by patent to 


him and his heirs male. | 28 

In his 17th year, in the month of June, Eſine Stuart, lord D' Aubigny, 
younger brother to the duke of Lenox, was created earl of March; James, 
marquis Hamilton, was created earl of Cambridge; and Sir John Villars, 
brother to the marquis of Buckingham, was created baron of Stock and 
viſcount Purbeck, d 
. * 
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In his 18th year, William Cavbndiſb was created viſcount Mansfield, 
(afterwards by king Charles made earl of Newcaſtle :) And on Monday the 
A Ath of December, Sir Henry Montague, being firſt made lord treaſurer, was 
created baron of Kimbolton and viſcount Mandevile, and not long after earl 
of Mancbeſter; and Sir Jobn Ramſey, viſcount Haddington of Scotland, was 
created earl of Holderneſi; and William Fielding Was created baron of 
Neuenbam and viſcount Fielding. 
Ins his 19th year, Henry Carew was made lord . of Leppington, 
- (afterwards by King Charles made earl of Monmouth;) Sir Edward Mon- 


_, + Fague, elder brother to the viſcount Mandevile, was made baron of Bolton 


the lord Darcy of Eſfjex was created viſcount Colcheſter, (afterwards by king 
Charles made earl of Rivers;) the lord Hundſdon was created viſcount 
Rochford, (afterwards by king Charles made earl of Dover;) Sir Lionel 


Cranfield, maſter of the wards, was created baron Cranfield, in Bedford. 


ſhire ; and Sir Thomas Howard, ſecond ſon to Thomas earl of Suffolk, was 
"created baron of Charleton; and viſcount Angever, (afterwards by king 

Carles made earl of Berkſhire.) 

In his 20th year, in the month. of September, the viſcount Doncaſter 

was created carl of Carliſie; the viſcount Fielding was created earl of Pen- 

bigh ; the lord Dighy, was made earl of Briſtol; the lord Cranfield was 

Poa earl of en ; and Sir Henry Rich was made baron of Ken. 


An. 


prince Charles, had his patent ſent him to be duke of Huchingbam; William 
| Grey was created baron of Werk ; Elizabeth, widow of Sir Moyle Finch, 


of Kent, was created viſcounteſs Maidjtone, (afterwards by ng Charles made 
counteſs of-Winchelſea.) | 


In his 2 2d year, the earl of Gene! of F was coated ent 


7 unbridge in Kent, (afterwards by king Charles made earl of St. Albans ;\ 
Sir obn Hollis, Knt. baron Haughton, of \Haughton, was created earl of 


Clare; Sir Henry Rich, baron of Kensington, was created earl of Holland; 


the lord Fines baron Say and Seal, was made viſcount Say and Seal ; Sir. 
Francis Fane was created earl of W, eftmoriand ; Oliver, lord St. John Blet- 


foe, was made earl of Bullingbrook ; Sir Chriſtopher V. illars, brother to the 
duke of Buckingham, was made earl of Angleſea ; and Sir James Ley was 

made lord Ley (afterwards by king Charles ade earl of Marlborough.) 
Alſo this year Sir Francis Leak was made baron of SIRE; and Sir 
; ae Roberts x was made lord Roberts of Truro, in Cormuall, 
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CHAP. 


In his 21ſt year, the annie of Buckingham being then in Spain with 


IL IF E and REIGN 
. "+ At | 
We King C HARLES L 


ING CHARLES ſucceeded to the crown with as univerſal a joy 
Nas can be imagin'd, if we may credit the lord Clarendon, who was 
an eye-witneſs of it. This prince piouſly attending his father in his laſt 
illneſs, at Theobalds in Hertfordſhire, was proclaim'd there and at London 
the fame day the late king died, (viz.) on Sunday the 27th of March, 
1625, and in the evening his majeſty came in a cloſe coach to his palace 
at St. Fames's, where the privy-council being aſſembled, a proclamation 
was publiſh'd as uſual, authorizing all officers and magiſtrates to a& in 
their reſpective ſtations till further orders; and as the nation was engag'd 
in war, the late king's treaſury exhauſted, and a debt of three hundred 
thouſand pound contracted by the crown, it was alſo thought neceflary to 
' ſummon a parliament to meet as ſoon as poſſible, In the mean time, the 
corps of the late king having been brought to Somerſet-Houſſe, was buried 
from' thence with great ſolemnity in We/iminſler- Abby, on the 7th of May, 
the king himſelf attending the herſe as chief mourner. | 
The next remarkable event in this reign, was the ſolemnization of the 
marriage which had been agreed on in the laſt, between his preſent maje- 
ſty and the princeſs Henrietta-Maria, the younger ſiſter of the French 
king Lewis XIII. and daughter of Henry IV. This marriage was celebra- 
ted on Sunday the 11th of May, at the cathedral of Notredame, at Paris, 
the duke of Chevereux acting as proxy for king Charles; and ſoon after the 
duke of Buckingham was ſent over to Paris, accompanied with great num- 
bers of the nobility of both ſexes, to conduct the royal bride to England. 
They left Paris on the 2d of Fune, being attended by the French king 
and the whole court as far as Amiens, where having been magnificently 
entertain'd for fourteen days, the young queen proceeded in her journey to- 
wards England, and his moſt chriſtian majeſty return'd to Paris. It is 
related, even by the lord Clarendon, that the duke of Bucks, while he was 
in France; had the -afſurance to make his addrefles to a lady of the higheſt 
rank (generall ſuppos'd to be the queen of France) and that after the French 
king had taken his leave of the queen of England, his ſiſter, and commit- 
ted her to the care of the duke of Bucks, the duke had form'd a deſign 
of ſeeing: the French queen in private, but the ſcheme was diſcover d, and 
ſuch proviſion made for his reception, that he would certainly have been 
aſſaſſinated if he had perſiſted in the attempt; but he had juſt ſo much 
V -;,- oO H 1 notice 
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Ns =. - notice given him of the diſcovery of his deſign as to eſcape the danger 
however, to this diſappointment of the duke's, many aſcribe that averſion 
to the French court he afterwards manifeſted, and look upon it as one of 
the principal motives of his engaging his maſter in a war with that crown, 
V ee: THAT | 
The young queen embarking at Bologn the 12th-of June, O. S. landed 
the next morning at Dover, where ſhe was met by the king, conducted 19 
Canterbury, and the fame day, viz.” the 13th of June, the partics having 
ratified the marriage contract in perſon, the nuptials were conſummated 
that night; after which the whole court advanc d by eaſy journies towards 
1 London, and arrivd at Whitehall the 16th inftant, where the king and 
 . - __ queen went by water from Graveſend, the plague then raging with great 
= - | Ry in the city. The queen's family of French Roman Catholick ſervants 
were ſettled at Somerſet-Houſe, and the popiſh ſervice celebrated in the cha- 
pel according to the articles of marriage; the Capuchins, and Roman Ca. 
tholick prieſts who belong'd to her majeſty, appeared publickly in ti 
ſttreets in their habits, which gave great offence to the people, already too 
much alarm'd with the fears of poper x. 9 
T wo days after the queen's arrival, on the 18th of June, the parliament 
. . aſſembled, to whom his majeſty made a ſpeech, wherein he ſhew'd, that 
his late majeſty had broken the peace with Spain, at the inſtance of the 
commons, and upon their engaging to ſupport him, had made great pre- 
- parations by ſea and land to carry on the war with vigour ; he deſir d, 
therefore, they would uſe diſpatch in raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies, as the 
ſeaſon for action requird; and . them in mind that their lives would be 
_endanger'd by the peſtilence, if the ſeſſion was extended to too great a 
length ; concluding with a declaration, that tho' ſome men maliciouſly ac- 
cus d him of indifference in religion, the world ſhould ſee that none was 
more deſirous of promoting the religion he profeſs d than himſelf, 
The lord keeper, biſhop Williams, alſo made a ſpeech of much the fame 
tenor; to which he added, that the ſupplies which were given in the late 
reign, had already. been expended in the ſervice they were deſigned for, 
But no repreſentations, no arguments, could prevail with the commons to 
grant the king ſupplies ſufficient to carry on the war with honour ; they 
pretended to be alarm'd at the encreaſe of popery, and complained heavi- 
ly of their grievances, which they inſiſted ſhould be redreſs'd before they 
conſider d of ways and means to carry on the war: But their greateſt gric- 
vance ſeems to have been the duke of Buckingham's remaining at the head 
of affairs, whom they were determined to remove at all hazards. 
The parliament, the lord Clarendon obſerves, confiſted chiefly of the 
fame men who had in the late reign ſo raſhly advis d the war, but did not 
however think themſelves oblig'd to make good any declarations they had 
made for maintaining the war in the preceding reign : And notwithſtand- 
ing the affection they formerly pretended for the duke, they now mani- | 
felted their prejudices.and animoſity againſt' him; all the actions of his tr 
life were ripp'd up and furvey'd, and his ill management made the ground w 
of their refuſing the king a ſupply; they who flatter'd him moſt before, p. 


mention'd him now with the greateſt bitterneſs; and the fame men who an 
had call'd him our Saviour (particularly Sir Edward Coke) for bringing the rie 
prince out of Spain, call'd him now the corrupter of the king, and be- an 


trayer of the liberties of the people, without ſhewing the leaſt crime he ta 
had committed ſince the time they ſo much ador'd him; Jo fluctuating and NW xy; 
anſteady, ſays the noble hiſtorian, is the applauſe of popular councils. ob 
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But tho the duke was principally ſtruck at by the leading men in the 
houſe of commons, religion, as has been intimated already, was made 
one great pretence of their diſaffection; and they exclaim'd equally againſt 


' Arminianiſm and popery. Mr. Montague, one of the king's chaplains, 


whom they denominated an Arminian, was compelled to appear at the 
bar of the commons, for a Book he had dedicated to his majeſty, call'd 
an an appeal to Cæſar. The book was voted to be contrary to the eſta- 


pliſtrd religion, and Montague oblig d to give two thouſand pounds ſecurity 
for his appearance at their bar, when they ſhould ſummon him; whereby 


they took the buſineſs out of the hands of the proper judges, the ordinary 
and the high-commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, whoſe power in religi- 


ous matters had been eſtabliſhed by act of parliament. The king look d 


upon this not only as an encroachment on his ſupremacy, but let the houſe 
know, that he was not pleas'd with their taking one of his ſervants into 
cuſtody, who was as free from atreſts and impriſonments, as the ſervants 
of the members of parliament” (as had been adjudg'd by the lords in the 


reign of queen Elizabeth) and therefore reſum d the cognizance of Monta- 


gue's cauſe, with which the commons appear d to be extremely offended. 

The king however giving a diſtinct and ſatisfactory anſwer to the peti- 
tions the commons preſented him with on the head of religion and their 
grievances, they were induced to grant him two ſubſidies, amounting to 
about one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. Whereupon the king 
laid before them the diſburſements that had been made relating to the ar- 
my and navy, and ſhew'd that ſeven hundred thouſand pounds was abſo- 
lately neceflary to carry on the war to any advantage; but they were ſo 
far from enlarging the ſupply, that they refus d to ſettle the duties of ton- 
age and poundage on him for more than one year, tho' they had con- 
ſtantly been granted to his predeceſſors for life, for the ſupport of the civil 
liſt, 'and the ordinary guard of the ſeas. The lords look d upon the grant- 
ing of the bill of tonage for a year only, to be fo great an affront and in- 
jury to his majeſty, that they threw it out of their houſe, and the king's 
officers continued to collect thoſe duties by the ſole authority of his maje- 
ſty, which was look'd upon as one of the greateſt grievances in this reign, 
and made uſe of to incite the people againſt the king. 


* 


The parliament having fat three weeks, and ſhewing no inclination to 


raiſe ſupplies ſuitable to the king's neceſſities, were on the 1 1th of Jay 


adjourn'd to the 1ſt of Auguſt, when they were to meet at Oxford; as 
well to avoid the infection of the plague, as in _ they might, after 
ſome receſs, be reduc'd to a better temper ; but fo far were the court miſ- 


. 


taken in their expectations, that the parliament were no ſooner aſſembled 


at Oxford, than they ſummon'd Mr. Montague to appear before them 


again, and appointed his book to be examined: Whereupon Dr. Laud 


biſhop of St. David's, and ſome other biſhops, repreſented to his majeſty, 
that ſome of the opinions contained in that book, were the receiv'd doc- 
trines of the church of England, and the reſt were ſcholaſtical points, 
wherein learned men were left to their liberty; and that matters of dif- 
pute relating to the church, ought to be determined only by his majeſty 
and the clergy in a national ſynod: But the commons till inſiſted on their 
night to examine errors in religion, and complained of the encreaſe of popery 
and Arminianiſm, but none with more zeal than Sir John Elliot, a mor- 
tal enemy to the duke of Bucks. This gentleman affirmed that the duke 
was the great protector and encourager of popery, and that he had lately | 


- 


obtain d a pardon for eight popiſh prieſts. 


The 
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I be king finding no advances made towards the enlarging the ſupply, 
ſent a meſlage to the houſe by ſecretary Conway to quicken them, but to 
very little purpoſe. They voted that the publick money had been miſap- 
phy d, that the ſtate was govern'd by ill councils, and that all miſcarriages 
| a the adminiſtration, were to be aſcrib'd to the influence of the duke of 
Buckingham, who had firſt a match with Spain and then with France. 
Reſolving that religion ought to be firſt confider'd, and then the king. 
dom's ſafety, before they went upon the ſupply. They complained allo 
that part of the Engliſb fleet had been employ'd againſt the proteſtants of 
| Rochelle : For it ſeems the late king James had agreed to lend the French 
king ſeven or eight ſhips to be employ'd againſt Spain, but the failors 
- refuſed to ſerve the French, believing Bo were —_ to block up the 
proteſtants of Rochelle, and thereupon quitted their ſhips, which were af. 


tterwards manag'd by French ſailors, and ſerwd in the blockade of Rochelle, 


contrary to the intention of the Engli/h court. And indeed as all the ſhips 
but one were hir'd of our merchants, and mann'd by the French them- 
ſelves, there was no great matter in it; nor was it poſſible for the court of 


England to prevent it, there being neither Engliſb officers or mariners left 


on board any of them. Upon which account alſo tis preſum'd the French 
did not think themſelves bound by their agreement (not to employ them 
againſt Rochelle) as they wou d have been, if thoſe ſhips had been man d 
by the Engliſo. But what incenſed the king moſt, was, that the com- 
mons ſtill ſtruck at his favourite the duke of Bucks. Elliot it ſeems de- 
clared him an enemy to the publick, and inſiſted that it was more neceſ- 
ſary to ſerve the nation againſt the illegal and arbitrary meaſures adviſed by 
the duke, than againſt Spain or any foreign enemy whatever. Whereup- 
on the parliament was diſſolved after they had ſet twelve days at Oxford: 
Of which the commons however had ſo much notice as to draw up a pro- 
teſt, wherein they declared that they were very ready to have aſſiſted the 
king with money, if they could have procur'd a redreſs of their grievances, 
But as it now grew towards the latter end of the year, and their ſlowneſs 
in granting ſupplies, had in a manner defeated all the king's intended en- 
_ .- terprizes this campaign, and occaſion'd his being at a very great expence to 
little or no purpoſe, his majeſty's readineſs to part with them is not much 
to be wonder'd at, tho' they had not fallen upon his prime miniſter, and 
teaz d him with innumerable grievances, (moſt of them immaginary) 
before he had fat three months upon the throne : Certain it is, the pub- 
lick good was very little conſider d by the leading men in this parliament, 
they were determin'd rather to hazard the honour and ſafety of the na- 
tion, than ſuffer the duke of Bucks to have any ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion. They pretended to be jealous of their religion and liberties, but it 
was their envy to ſee the duke in that exalted ſtation that govern'd all their 
councils ; tho' on the other hand it. muſt be admitted, that the duke ra- 
ther conſider'd his own preſervation than his maſter's. honour and i:tereſt, 
when he advis d the diſſolution of this parliament, He ſays they aim'd at 
his diſgrace and ruin, and thought he could only ſecure himſelf by dif- 
_- ſolving them. Sir Jobn Elliot, his.implacable enemy, a man whoſe hands 
had already been embrued in blood, he plainly faw would be appeas d 
with no leſs ſacrifice than that of his life, under a pretence of zeal for the 
civil and religious rights of the people; this gentleman had gain'd a majo- 
rity, of the houſe to ſecond him in every attempt againſt the favourite, 
©. whom, he charged as the grand invader of their religion and properties. 
And here it may not be improper to give ſome account of this Elliot, who 
Es Sp | dE contributed 
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contributed ſo much towards putting the nation in a flame : And the rea- 


ſon of his enmity to the duke, Mr, Echard relates; that he was a gentle: 
man of a good eſtate, but not a very ancient family, in Cornwall; that he 
had been a fellow-traveller and intimate companion of the duke's before 
his advancement, and afrer that as great a flatterer of him as any man; 
that in the fame pariſh with Elliot, liv'd another gentleman of a fair cha- 
racter, named Moyle, ſome time a member of parliament, with whom El- 
lot having had a difference, went to his houſe under pretence of a viſit, 
and whilſt Moyle was drinking a glaſs of wine, Elliot treacherouſly ftabb'd 
him, and leaving him dead as he imagin'd, made his eſcape to London, 

where he apply'd himſelf to Buckingham, and by his means obtain'd a 


pardon for the ſuppos d murder (pretending Moyle had been kill'd in a 


rencounter.) He was oblig'd however to advance a conſiderable ſum of 


money to get the pardon expedited, leſt the baſeneſs of the fact ſhould be 
diſcovered before it had paſſed the ſeals; and it no ſooner was paſs'd, but 


Elliot receiv'd advice that his adverſary Moyle was in a fair way of reco- 
very; whereupon he apply'd himſelf to the duke again to have his money 
return'd, which his grace did not gratify him in, but procur'd him the honour 


of knighthood, as an equivalent for it, which was however far from making 


Elliot ſatisfaction for the money he had paid. He vow'd therefore to be 
reveng'd on the duke for the injuſtice he apprehended was done him by 
one who had formerly been his equal and his friend; and did not fail to 
make good his threats on every occaſion. Mr. Moyle out-liv'd this out- 
rage above forty years, and himſelf gave this relation of the fact to the ce- 
lebrated dean Prideaux, from whom Mr. Echard had it: „So that all this 
mighty zeal of Ell:of's for his country was founded in revenge, and the 
greateſt patron of religion and liberty in that houſe of commons appears at 
length to have been an infamous Aſſaſſin. But to proceed. 

The parliament riſing without granting the neceſſary ſupplies, the king 
had recourſe to the way of loan, the lieutenants and deputy-licutenants il 


- every county having by the king's command firſt intimated to the court 


what ſums every perſon might be ſuppos'd able to lend, privy-ſeals were 
thereupon ſent down, promiſing the repayment of the ſums advanc'd with- 
in 18 months; but ſuch was the unwillingneſs of gentlemen to lend, that 
there was little money advanc'd this way, tho' great numbers were made 
malecontents by the demand. EY 3 
The king however being determin'd to carry on the war againſt Spain, 
enter d into an offenſive and defenſive alliance with Holland againſt Spain, 
whereby each party was oblig'd to furniſh twenty five thouſand horſe and 
toot; France and the king of Denmark alſo came into the confederacy, 
which was declar'd to be enter'd into chiefly for the reſtoration of the 
elector palatine. | : ORE: Ts a 
And that the people-at home might be ſatisfied with the king's inten- 
tions to maintain the eſtabliſh'd religion, proclamations were publiſh'd for 
ſuppreſſing and diſarming papiſts and popiſh recuſants, and commanding 
all ſtudents in foreign ſeminaries to return home on pain of having the 
laws put in exccution againft them. | | 
But notwithſtanding the king did all that lay in his power to quiet the 
minds of his people at home, and had made the beſt proviſion poflible in 
his circumſtances to proſecute the war with Spain, yet by his being diſ- 
appointed of the ſupplies he expected in parliament, the fleet could not be 
fitted out till the latter end of October, when the ſeaſon for action was in 


4 manner over; accordingly, they no ſooner put to ſea, but they were diſ- 
[Nums.-XIX.] | | pers d 
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pers d by a ſtorm, wherein they ſuffer d pretty much; however tlie flect, 


under the command of Sir Edward Cecil, (viſcount Wimbleton) the admi- 


ral, and the earl of Eſſex vice-admiral, having repaired the damage, 


ſet fail again for the coaſts of Spain, and at the inſtance of the earl of 


| Effex, whoſe father had met with ſuch glorious ſucceſs at Cadiz in the 


41 tf 


* reign of queen Elizabeth, it was refoly'd in a council of war to attack that 
town, and the ſhips in the harbour there, but having made a deſcent near 


the town, they were forc'd to re-imbark their troops again, and return to 


© England without effecting any thing of moment. Thus ill ſucceſs in the 
beginning of the king's reign prejudic'd his majeſty's affairs extremely, and 


became another ſubject of complaint: 


The conduct of the admiral was. much cenſurd on this occaſion, but 
there ſeemed to be ſomething of a fatality, or rather providence in the di. 


appointment, for firſt the fleet was prevented putting to ſea till winter, 


then moſt of their men fell fick, and as they lay off cape Finissterræ, 


Waiting for the plate- fleet (in their return from America) they were obligd 


to leave that ſtation and return to England four days only before the gal- 
leons arriv d. Had they come upon the coaſt of Spain in the ſummer- 


time, as was intended, and before the Spaprards were appriz'd of their de. 


ſign, they would probably have met with better ſucceſs in attacking their 
towns, and making prizes upon that coaſt: And, laſtly, if the feamen 
had not fallen ſick, and been prevented thereby from taking the galeons in 
that critical juncture, his majeſty's adminiſtration, inſtead of being dif 


grac'd, would probably have been admir'd and cry'd up to the skies, and 


the enterprize looked upon as a lucky omen of a happy reign ; whereas 


no all men murmur'd at the conduct of the miniſtry, and the officers 


they employ'd, making no allowances for wind or weather, ſickneſs or 
other accidents. 115 


While the fleet was employ'd in this exp- dition, there were ſome alte- 


rations made in the miniſtry at home. The chancellor, biſhop William,, 


| who had appos d the duke of Buckingham's ſchemes, was, by the intereſt 


of that favourite, laid aſide, and the great ſeal given to Sir Thomas Coven- 


try, the attorney-general ; ſoon after the king was pleas'd. to create ſeveral 
knights of the Bath, and, in order to repleniſh his exhauſted treaſury, 
- precepts were directed to the ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties to ſummon all 


men who were poſſeſs d of lands or revenues of the value of forty pounds a 
year to come to court and receive the order of knighthood, which they 


were oblig'd to do, or pay a certain fine. By an old ſtatute, indeed, every 
man who had twenty pounds per Annum was oblig'd to accept the order 


of knighthood, but then twenty pounds a year were equivalent to .two 
hundred at the time theſe precepts were iſſued. This was look'd upon 
therefore .as a very grievous impoſition on the inferior gentry and yeo- 
manry.. - 5 Te | | 


And now the plague. being much abated, which had carried off no les 


khan thirty five thouſand people in the city of London only the preceding 


year, and occaſion d Michaelmas term to be adjourn'd to Reading, the co- 
ronation of the king and queen was appointed to be ſolemniz'd on the ſe- 
cond of February; and their majeſties were crown'd accordingly by Dr. 
Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in Weſtminſter abbey, and not by biſhop 
Laud, as the compilers of Rapin affirm; indeed biſhop Laud acted as 
dean of Weſtmin/ter that day, biſhop Williams the dean being in diſgrace ; 
and this might poſſibly occaſion the miſtake. There was a clauſe reviv'd 
in the office for the coronation at this time which had been omitted ever 

* . 1 
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 Bnce the reign of Henry VI. viz. Let him obtain favour of the feofile like 
Aaron in the tabernacle, Eliſha in the waters, .Zacharias in the temple : 


Give him Peter's key of diſtipline; and Paul's diftrine; which pafſuge had 
been left out. in the times of popery, as aſcribing more eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction to the king than the court of Rome approved of. It was obſerwd 
alſo, that the biſhop of Carliſſe, who preach'd the coronatlon fermon; took 
4 text fitter for a funeral than ſuch a joyful occaſion, vis. Iwill give thee 
n crown of life. Another thing very particular at this coronation was his 
majeſty's chuſing to be cloath'd in white rather than purple, whereby 
ome obſerv d he diveſted himſelf in a manner of the royal dignity. But 


theſe reflections, I preſume, were made after his misfortunes happen'd. 
. © Notwithſtanding the miſunderſtanding between his majeſty and the laſt 


parliament, the miniſtry thought fit to call another, imagining by their in- 
fluence they ſhould be able to get a majority elected in the intereſt of the 
court: What arts they us d to carry their point is not faid, unleſs their ap- 
infing three or four leading men ſheriffs of their reſpective counties, as 
ir Edward Coke for Bucks, Sir Robert Philips for Somerſetſhire, . and Sir 
Thomas Wentworth for Yorkſhire, The duke's, moſt inveterate adverſary, 
Sir John Elliot, was return'd again in ſpite of the court where the art of 
bribery was not arriv'd to that perfection as it did afterwards; and indeed 
the crown was fo poor in thoſe days, that the country gentlemen, who 
then abounded in wealth, were able to outhid the court; and this ſeems 
to be the principal reaſon that the people choſe repreſentatives in an oppo- 
fite intereſt ; the fears of popery and arbitrary power inftilPd into them 
might contribute alſo towards it; but the treats and well apply'd bribes of 
the country gentlemen probably determin'd their choice. | 
© The partiament met on the 6th of February, and was open'd by the 
—_— Coventry with a ſpeech, wherein he declar'd his majeſty's af- 
fection for parliaments, and that the reaſon of calling them was for fram- 
ing ſuch laws as might be for the ſubjects advantage: The commons being 


weird to their houſe, immediately fell upon their grievances, ſuch as the 
miſcarriage of the fleet at Cadig, evil counſellors, the miſapplication of 


the publick revenues, the raiſing money by way of. loan, the levying ton- 


- nage and poundage without conſent of parliament, and the favouring of 


popiſh recuſants. For their ſatisfaction in the laſt article, the king gave 
orders to the judges to ſee the laws againſt papiſts ſtrictly put in execution 
in their circuits, which occafion'd a member of the commons to obſerve, 
That there was a great many ſnares ſet for papiſts, but not one Mae Trap for 
the puritans. But the puritans, it ſeems were fo much in favour with the 
houſe at this time, that the gentleman was expell'd the houſe for his ob- 
ſervation. 1 5 | | | 
The king ſoon after ſent a meſſage to the commons to conſider of a ſup- 
Py. but they fell again upon their grievances, and Mr. Clement Coke, ſon 
Sir Edward Coke, ſaid in one of their debates upon this ſubject, That it 
was better to die by an enemy than to be deſlroy'd at home.” And when the 
King again preſs d them to go upon ways and means, they repeated their 
complaints, and only gave general anſwers in relation to the ſupply. The 
king thereupon let them know, that he would willingly hear their grie- 
vances, if they would apply themſelves to redreſs. them, and not fpend 
their time in enquiring after grievances : However, he ſhould not permit 
them to queſtion his ſervants, eſpecially one in the duke of Buckinohom!'s 
bigh poſt, who had rather impair'd than  improv'd his eſtate in the ſer- 
Vice of the publick, concluding with a deſire they would haſten the ſup- 


ply, 
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ply, or it would be worſe for them, for if any evil happen d he ſhould be 


the laſt that felt it. 


This, inſtead of appeaſing the houſe, put them into a greater ferment, 
and they reſolwd to attack the duke directly. Dr. Turner, one of the 


members, propos d the following queries as a charge againſt him, viz. 


Whether the duke being admiral was not the occaſion of the loſs of the 
king's ſovereignty of the narrow ſeas. Whether the late ill ſucceſs 
of the fleet, was not occaſion d by the admiral's not being on board? 

Whether the duke had not ingroſs d all great offices, and preferred his un- 


dlaeſerving relations ? Whether his mother was not the patroneſs of the po- 


piſh party? And whether he had not waſted the king's treaſure? Which 
occaſion d another queſtion, viz. Whether an accuſation grounded upon 
common fame by a member of the houſe, ought to be conſidered in par- 
liament? And it was (on the opinions of Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Ney, 
Mr. Selden and others, refolv'd) That common fame was. a. good ground of 


. proceeding for the houſe of commons. 


* * 
— . 
Wm _ 


be king being informed what the houſe was upon, ſent them another 


meſſage by Sir Richard Weſton,. wherein he complained of the ſeditious 
| ſpeeches of Coke and Turner, declaring that Turner's queries were levelled 


- - againſt his honour and government; that he ſhould not ſuffer an inquiry 


againſt the meaneſt of his ſervants, much leſs ſhould he be brought to of- 
fer them ſo great a ſacrifice, unworthy of a king and the maſter of ſuch 
a ſervant; and demanded juſtice againſt Coke and Turner, that he might 
not be compelled to uſe his royal authority to right himſelf. This how- 
ever did but encreaſe the ill temper of the houſe ; Sir William Waller re- 
preſented that the king's councils being governed by the duke of Bucks 


alone, was the occaſion of all their misfortunes ; and Sir John Elliot ex- 
claimed louder than ever againſt the duke's adminiſtration, aggravating every 


thing that had the appearance of a grievance. © Notwithſtanding which 
the commons voted the king three ſubſidies, and not long after a fourth; 
to ſhew the people that they were ready to ſupply his neceſſities ; though 

it was with this reſtriction, _ that it ſhould not paſs their houſe till their 
grievances were redreſs d. Whereupon both houſes were ſummoned to at- 
tend his majeſty at I hiteball, when he thanked the lords for the duty and 
and affection they had expreſs'd towards him; but ſhewed his diſlike at 
the proceedings of the commons, and the lord keeper was directed to tell 


them that his majeſty was offended at the encouragement they gave Cole 
and Turner, as well as with their falling on the duke of Bucks ; the ſince- 


rity of whoſe proceedings he was ſatisfied with, and muſt believe that their 
aim was towards his majeſty's and his father's honour - thro' him; That 
the ſupply they propoſed to give was too ſmall for the exigencies of the go- 
vernment, and the, manner of granting it very diſhonourable and full of 
_ diſtruſt, He commanded them therefore to let him know by next Satur- 
day, what they would give, without clogging their grant with conditions, 
which if they did, his majeſty was ready to forgive what was paſſed. 
Afterwards his majeſty ſpoke again, and faid ; That now they had en- 


- gaged him in a war, and thought he could not retreat, they endeavoured 


to {et the dice upon him and make their own game; but that was not a 
parliamentary way, or the way to deal with their king ; that Mr. Coke had 


told them I? was better to dye by a foreign enemy, than be defrayed at home. 


And he thought it more honourable for a king to be deſpisd by a foreign 
enemy, than to be deſtroyed by his own ſubjects; That they ſhould re- 
member parliaments were altogether in his power, as to their calling, ſet- 


\ | ting, 


they were to continue or not to be; that if inſtead of mending their er- 
rors they made them greater, matters would become irreconcilable; but if 


they went on cheerfully with the publick buſineſs, he ſhould be encou- 


raged to go on with parliaments, and he hop'd Chriſtenubm would feel the 
r 
1 he commons were ſo alarm'd at theſe: ſpeeches, that on returning to- 
their houſe, they ordered the doors to be lock d, and all other buſineſs to” 
be poſtpon d, till oy came to ſome reſolution upon them. Which the 
king being acquainted >. 

ference between the lords and commons, and to mollifie ſome expreſſions: 
that had fallen from him, and a conference being agreed to, the duke re- 
preſented, that as to the king's giving them a ſhort day to reſolve upon a 
ſupply, he was willing to enlarge the time; and if his majeſty inſiſted on 
4 greater aid than they had voted, it was in regard to the neceflity of his 
as That he did not deſign to interrupt their F in their grie- 
yances ; but hop'd they would not ſo much ſeek for faults as the means to 
redreſs them. Then tlie duke made a handſome apology for his own con- 
duct, and entreated their favourable opinion of his actions. After which 
the lord Conway ſpoke in behalf of the duke, and laid before the houſe an 


account of the ſums disburſed in the preſent war, amounting to 300, 000 J. 


But the commons were not to be pacified; they drew up a remonſtrance, 


wherein" they denied part of the words faid to be ſpoken by Cote, excuſed 


Turner, and avowed: their proceedings againſt the duke to be agreeable to the 
uſage of parliament, entreating his _— not to hearken to any private 
reports of what was done in their houſe. To whick the king only-anſwer- 
ech he could return no preſent anſwer. ::: 


Nor were the commons, only. diſguſted at the conduct of the court, the 


"re thought their privileges infring d, in that writs had not been iſſued 
or ſu 


mmoning ſome of their members to parliament, particularly the earls 
of Arundel and Briſtol, and the biſhop of Lincoln. The earl of Arundel 


had been impriſon d in the Toer on account of his eldeſt ſon's matryin 


the ſiſter of the duke of Lenox of the blood royal; but the lords inſiſtiug 


t no peer during a ſeſſion of parliament was to be impriſon d but by 


order of the houſe, unleſs for treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace; the 


lords after ſeveral addreſſes to the throne, procur d his enlargement, and he 
took his place again in the houſe. © The earl of Briſtol alſo had obtain'd 
his enlargement on the like application; but when he preferr*d a petition. 
to the peers concerning his taking his place in that houſe, the attorney- 

eneral was order'd to prefer a charge of high-treaſon againſt him; where- 
in it was faid, he had deluded the late king, with hopes of accompliſh- 
ing the prince's match with the infanta, and the reſtoration of the Pa- 


latinate; when no ſuch things were ever intended by Spain; that he had 


laid a deſign of introducing popery in England, and to that end had en- 
deavour d to perſuade the prince, his preſent majeſty, to embrace the Ro- 
mh religion when he was in Spin. 
The earl of Briſtol on the other hand defir'd leave at the bar of the houſe 
to exhibit articles of no leſs conſequence againſt the duke of Buchs. And 
in theſe he ſets forth, that the duke had conſpir'd with Gondemar the Spa- 
mſh ambaſſador, to carty the prince, his preſent majeſty, into Spain, that 
he might be induc'd to change his religion; That the duke frequented 
the popiſh: ſervice in Spain, and ador'd the ſacrament of the altar; That 
the pope had ſent him a bull to encourage him in perverting the prince, 
INuxB. XX.] | U | 
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ung and diſſolution; therefore as he found the fruits of them good or evil 


with, order d the duke of Bucks to procute a con- 
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and that the duke had broken off the match for ends of his own, and te 
gratific his revenge; and that he had abus d the late king, and both houſes 
of parliament, by a ſiniſter relation of thoſe affairs. The earl alſo exhi- 
| bited articles at the ſame time againſt the lord Gm, charging him as a 
promoter and abetter of all the duke's miſcarriages, Upon reading the ſe- 
Feral articles, the lords order'd, That the king's charge againſt the earl of 
- Briſtol ſhould be firſt conſider d, and then that of the earl's againſt the 
duke, declaring at the fame time, that the earl's teſtimony againſt the 
duke ſhould not be prejudic'd ; which produc'd a 21 from his maje- 
ſy, declaring, That the articles qgainſt the duke were fuch as the king of bis 
own knowledge would teſtifie his fincerity (his innocence) That the earl had 
Ae them two years in bis own bregſt, and now vented them by way of recri- 
mination, and therefore a difference ought to be made between bis majeſty's 
charge, and the recrimination of the ſame perſon againſt his majeſty's witneſs, 
I be carl of Briſtol foon after gave in his anſwer to the articles exhibited 
agaiaſt him, and the peers ſeem'd to favour his cauſe, poſſibly out of envy 
to the duke of Bucks; but the commons apprehending the earl's charge 
gainſt the duke would come to little, preferr'd an impeachment againſt 
the dak at 2 Maa pit ag e. «eng in Oy mw > all wel com- 
mons | in Whic ä e him with i ing a multitude 
of 6 the office of lord high 3 ing his duty, 
ſeizing a French ſhip, by which he got 20, ooo J. extorting 10000 /. from 
the eaſt India company, ſelling the offices of treaſurer and maſter of the 
wards, conferring titles and crown lands on his relations, ſelling of honours, 
particularly his taking 10,000 /. of the lord Roberts, for his patent of crea- 
tion, and laſtly, with adminiſtring a plaiſter and potions to king James 
which was declared a tranſcendent preſumption, and of dangerous conſe- 
| At the ing of which articles. Sir Dudley Diggs, and Sic 


ahm Elliot made fpecches againſt the duke, ing him with all the 
. crimes the moſt implacable malice could — ry they were both 
committed to the tower, by an order of council. DO 

The 8 to the houſe of lords, and in a ſhort ſpeech 
vindicated the duke, declaring That be could char him of every one of the 
matters whereof he was accuſed. But the commons were fo exaſperated 
at the impriſoning their members, that they refolved themſelves into a 
Find committee, lock d up their doors, and declared they would enter 
upon no bufineſs till they had received ſatisfaction in this matter. Where« 
upon Sir Dudley Carleton endeavoured to appeaſe them: He moved the 
houſe not to intrench upon his majeſty's prerogatives, leſt it ſhould make 
bim out of love with parliaments : He laid ſome blame upon Sir Dudky 
Digg, and Sir Jabn Elliot, and intimated that they had exceeded their 
commiſſion ; That the former mentioning the plaiſter apply'd to king 
James, faid, be did forvear to ſpeak farther in regard of the king's honour ; 
which his majeſty conceived to be to his diſhonour, and the latter uſed 
many rude and bitter reflections againſt the duke, his prime miniſter, that 
his majeſty had thought fit to commit them. Whereupon every member 
proteſted that he never gave conſent Sir Dudley Diggs ſhould ſpeak the 
words charged upon him, and both Sir Dudley and Sir fobn Elhot being 
releaſed, Diggs proteſted he never ſpoke the words; and Elliot endeavour- 
dd to excuſe ſome paſlages in his ſpeech ; and the houſe by a vote juſtify'd 

| both of them, and all the reſt of the managers of this impeachment. 
- In the mean time the duke of Buckingham, put in a very full anſwer to 
his impeachment, and ſhewed that moſt of the facts he was charged ou 
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acted by their orders of the advice of the privy-council ; he denyed his 
purchaſing the office of lord high admiral; Sc. or receiving the ſurns he 
was charged with; and faid that the grants which had been made him, 
were the grants of two ſeveral kings whom he had ferved ; and laſtly, he 
denied the applying the plaiſter, or adminiſtring the potion to king James; 
but id, the king — the duke had been cured of an Ague by thoſe 
medicines, deſired to try them, and took them in the preſence of his phy- 
ficians, who taſted the potion: The duke added, that he might poſſibly 
have committed ſome error in his youth, but hop'd he had been preſerv'd 
from running into any- heinous crimes ; and that if he had offended, he 
claimed the benefit of the late king's and his preſent majeſty's pardon. 
The day after the duke put in his anſwer, the king ſent a letter to the 
commons to haſten their ſupplies ; letting them know that this was the 
laſt admonition he ſhould give them. He faid he ſhould look upon all 
fature delays and excuſes as expreſs denials. But the commons inſtead of 
going upon the ſupply, preferred a petition againſt popiſh recuſants, reck- 


oning up no leſs than torty-nine that were in publick poſts, who were 


either papiſts or ſuſpected by them to be fo, or whoſe wives were ſuſpect- 
ed to be ſuch, or did not come to church, deſiring they might be turned 
out; to which the king not returning an anſwer to their minds, the 
whole houſe preſented his majeſty an addreſs in writing, . for the removal 
of the duke of Bucks, and that he might not be permitted to have any 
acceſs to his majeſty for the future: They alſo drew up a remonſtrance, 
wherein they repreſented the illegality of levying tonnage and poundage, 
and other aids, without conſent of parliament, and making an apology 
for their conduct. Whereupon the king declared his reſolution to diſſolve 
them, againſt which the lords drew up a petition ; but his majeſty let 
them know he would receive no ſuch petition, and by a commiſſion dif- 
ſolved the parli on the fifteenth day of June; having fat between 
four and five months, without paſſing one act: Soon after which the earl 
of Briſtol was committed to the tower, and the earl of Arundel confined 


to his houſe : The commons not having an opportunity of preſenting | 


their remonſtrance before the parliament was diſſolved, ordered every mem- 
ber to have a copy of it: In anſwer to which his majeſty publiſhed a de- 
claration, containing his reaſons for diſſolving the two laſt parliaments, 
which the reader will find in Næſſn and Ruſhworth. I ſhall only take notice 


here, that the commons in their remonſtrance aſcribe theſe miſunderſtand- 


ings chiefly to the exorbitant power and influence of the duke of Bucks : 
And the king in his anſwer to it, imputes them to the 2// adviſed paſſions 


a few members of the commons, for private and perſonal ends, ill beſceming 


publick perſons truſted by their country. His majeſty alſo publiſhed a procla- 
mation, commanding all copies of the commons remonſtrance to be burnt, 
that there might.remain no memorial of it. Tr 


© The king having received no ſupplies from the parliament to ſupport 


the war he was engaged in, it was reſolved to continue the receipt .of ton- 
nage and poundage till it ſhould be ratified in parliament. A commiſſion 


. alfo iſſued for putting the penal laws in execution againſt popiſh recuſants, 


and making the moſt of thoſe forfeitures for his majeſty's uſe : But the 


commiſſioners were impowered at the fame time to compound with them 


on certain conditions; the king, as it was recited, defiring rather their con- 


Another 


lay within, his majeſty's knowledge; or the late king's; and that he had. 
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T r ene 
in fee farm, which were held by copy or otherwiſe; whereupon con ſide- 


0 rable fines were paid. The king's letters Were alſo ſent to the nobility 
and gentry; deſiring their aſſiſtance in this extraordinary exigency by way 


of loan, Wherein his majeſty declared, that he expected ſuch a large and 
cheerful teſtimony of their loyalty, as might be acceptable to himſelf and 


exemplary to the people; but all theſe ways bringing in little clear profit 


to the crown, tho the ſubjects were oppreis d by them, the project of 


ſhip- money was thought on, whereby every maritime county and town 


were ordered to provide ſhips more or leſs, according to their reſpective 
abilities, for the defence of the realm, or money in lieu of them; the city 


of London in particular, was required to provide twenty ſhips,' againit 


which the citizens petition d, but could meet with no redreſs. 
In the mean time, the king of Denmark and the German princes, who 

were in a confederacy with England, for the recovery of the Palatinate, 
not being ſupported by king Charles in time, were defeated by count Tilly, 


the emperor's general, and their countries expos d to the ravages of the 
conqueror; which king Charles aſcribed to the perverſeneſs of the com- 
mons, who refuſed to grant him the neceſſary ſupplies for the war, after 
they had drawn him into it: To remedy this misfortune; and enable his 
majeſty to reinforce his allies, a general loan was propoſed, and both the 
ſpiritual and temporal lords were deſired to promote it in their reſpective 
dioceſes and counties, and wherever they had any influence; and biſhop 
Laud vras employed to draw up inſtructions for the clergy; requiring them 
to ſnew the neceſſities of the king's affairs, and to ſtir up the people to 


be liberal on this occaſion ; but ſome of the clergy; -''tis preſum d, went 


beyond their inſtructions; particularly Doctor 1S7b+ho#Þ, Who in an aſſize 


ſermon at Northampton, endeavour d to advance the ldan, by telling the 


people they were bound in conſcience, to ſubmit to ſuch taxes and impo- 


| ions as were required by his . majeſty, without - conſent of parliament : 


Doctor Manwaring allo, in two ſermons preach'd at court, and publiſhed. 


by him, under the titles of _ and allegiance, aſſerted, That the king 


as not bound to objervt the uſual cuſtoms of the realmg but bit royal will and 


command in impofing loans and taxes without conſent of parliament, did ob- 


ige the ſubjectt conſcience, upon pain of eternal damnation: Which occaſion- 
ed the clergy to be ſeverely cenſured, as if this had been their general doc- 


trine; but in their excuſe it was obſerv d, that in fo large a body, only 


two run into theſe extremes. To proceed, 


Whatever arguments or methods were uſed to advance-the payment-of 
the loan, the people ſhewed- the utmoſt averſion to it; and many of them 
abſolutely refuſed to pay it; whereupon ſeveral of the common people 


were preſs d into the ſea and land ſervice; it being declared, that thoſe 


ee to aſſiſt the ſtate with their purſes, ſhould ſerve in perſon, for 
e common defence; and ſuch gentlemen of quality as refuſed the loan, 
were bound by recognizance to appear before the council, and upon their 
refuſing to comply, were committed to priſon, and not admitted to be 


bailed on their bringing a Habeas Corpus ; and it was look d upon as a far- 
ther hardſhip, that they were generally confined: in counties at a diſtance 
from their eſtates and uſual reſidence. . Among theſe were Sir Thomas 


Wentworth of  Yorkſbrre, Sir Harbottle Grimſton of Eſſex, Mr., Jobn Hamp- 


den of Bucks, Sir Fobn Elliot of Cornwall, and, ſeveral other perſons of 
diſtinction, who had been members of the commons; and Sir. Randolph 


Crete, lord chief juſtice, who had ſhewn his diſlike at theſe proceedings, 
16:95, Ya TR One. „ was 
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LEI diſplaced, and Sir Nicholas Hide made lord chief juſtice in bis room: 
The biſhop of Lincoln alſo incurred the diſpleaſure of the court, by appo- 
ſing the loan; upon whoſe declenſion it is obſerved, that biſhop Laud 
came into favour, and was about this time tranſlated from St. David's to 
the See of Bath and Wells, and made dean of the chapel to his majeſty. 
The celebrated Sit Francis Bacon, who had long remained in obſcurity, 
and was in a manner forgot, died this year, in the ſixty-fixth year of 

s age. | PLAT ie | Tt 

Bore J conclude this year (1626.) it may be proper to conſider ſome 
of Rapin's remarks on the beginning of this reign; and firſt he affirms, 
That it was upon the wrong information that prince Charles and the duke 


of Bucks gave the parliament on the prince's return from Spain, that the 


rliament was induced to break with that kingdom, and promiſe king 
Fames to ſupport the war; whereas it is notorious, that the parliament 
is urg'd king James ſeveral times before the prince's voyage to Spain, to 
break off the match, and gives that king all imaginable encouragement to 
make war with Spain; conſequently he was not induced to it by the rela- 
tion that was made of the prince's journey thither ; and it is injurious to 


king Charles, to ſay he took advantage of a promiſe the parliament had 


raſhly made his father, when it was done upon the greateſt deliberation, 


and been conſidered of many years, and they had frequently rene wed their 


inſtances to king James to enter upon that war, for which not providing 
ſupplies,” they compelled king Charles to raiſe money by thoſe extraordi- 
nary ways they complain'd of: This prince rightly. obſerv'd, they had 
drawn the crown into a war, in order to reduce it to the laſt neceſſity; 
and eneroach on the prerogative : There is no colour to ſay, as Rapin docs, 
That the king's deſign was under pretence of the necgſity of this war, to 
accuſtom the commons to ſupply him with money; for they themſelves 
had often declared the nece/ity of the war, inſomuch that nothing gave 
king James more uneaſineſs than their teazing him on this ſubject. Be- 
fides, is it not evident to all the world, that the expedition againſt Spain 
miſcarried in the firſt year of king Charless reign, and that the king cf 
Denmark, and the princes in confederacy with England, were defeated and 
almoſt ruin d the next year by the parliament's delaying their ſupplies ?' 
Nor was there a man in either houſe that ever pretended theſe ſervices ought 
not to be ſupported: Only the ſagacious Rapin has diſcovered an hundred 
years afterwards, that the war was unneceſſary, and that the king only en- 
ter d into it, 70 we the commons to raiſe him money; and it is expected that 
the eaſineſs of his Engliſb readers will be ſuch, that they will not fail to 
reign their underſtandings to his ſuggeſtions, how falſe and improbable 
ſoever, I ſhould not take notice of Rapin's aſſertion, That Biſhop Laud 
crowned xing Charles, and that Archbiſhop Abbot was not permitted to af- 
fiſt at the coronation (which is abſolutely falſe) if he had not related it with 
a malicious intent, to inſinuate that the king hated him, becauie he was 
a favourer of the Puritans. It is true Laud did ſupply the place of bi- 
ſhop Williams, dean of Weſtminſter, at the coronation ; but he did not of- 
hiciate in the room of the- archbiſhop, as Rapin affirms. But to return. 
There happened the following year (1627.) a miſunderſtanding between 
the courts of England and France, occaſion'd, as tis faid, by the French 
king's employing the ſeven ſhips that had been lent him for the Spaniſb 
war, againſt the proteſtants at Rochel, and afterwards detaining them in 
the French ſervice, notwithſtanding the court of England demanded the 
reſtitution of theſe ſhips : | The duke as admiral of England, took ſeveral 
[Nums, XXI.] TIM French 
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French merchant ſhips by way of reprizal, and the French on the other 
hand, ſeized the effects of the Engliſb merchants in that kingdom, to the 


value of three hundred thouſand pounds: But theſe matters ſeemed to have 


been accommodated to the mutual ſatisfaction of both nations, When on a 
ſudden another difference aroſe, occaſiond by the inſolence of the Roman 


catholicks in the queen's family: Her majeſty by the articles of marriage, 


was allowed to have Roman catholick ſervants of her own nation, with a 

© biſhop and prieſts, who were permitted to perform divine ſervice publick. 
p, after the popith way at Somerſet-Houſe, which was aſſign'd to the 
queen for the refidence of her majeſty and her family. Theſe prieſts were 


not contented with. what had been ſtipulated. for them; but appeared 


abroad in their proper habits, endeavouring every where to make proſelites 
LEY to their religion; till they had incurred his majeſty's diſpleaſure, and were 


ſeyerely reprehended by him for theſe practices: However as they had en- 
gaged the queen on their ſide, they refuſed to deſiſt, till they occaſioned à 


difference- between their majeſties, af which the king complained to the 


court of France, and among other inſtances he gave of the infolence of her 


majeſty's popiſh ſervants, he repreſented, that her prieſts had without his 
knowledge, made the queen walk to the common gallows at Tyburn to 
pay her devotions, ſeveral Roman catholicks having been executed there 
55 high-treaſon, whom the papiſts ador'd as ſaints and martyrs, Upon 


theſe and the like provocations, the king diſmiſſed no leſs than an hundred 


and twenty of the queen's retinue, firſt paying them their falaries, to the 
amount of 20, ooo J, and upwards, and ſent them back to France, after 


which tis obſerv'd the queen behay'd herſelf very dutifully to his majeſty. 


An embaſſy being afterwards ſent to France, to excuſe the diſmiſſing of 
the queen's ſervants ; the French king anſwer d, he look'd upon it as 2 
breach of the marriage articles, and ſeized an hundred and twenty Eng- 
k/h ſhips that wete in his ports, Whereupon a declaration of war was 


pauhliſhed againſt France by the duke of Bucks, who was conſtituted ge- 


neral, as well as admiral, and to whoſe private piques, the lord Clarendon 


and other writers, generally aſcribe this war; intimating that the miſun- 
derſtanding between the two courts would eaſily have been made up, if 


the two prime miniſters Buckingham and Richlieu had not fomented them: 


But whatever were the real grounds of the war, the reaſons given for it in 
the 'duke's declaration, were, 1. That the Enghi/h-army under count 


Manyfield,” was not permitted to march thro' France, nor did they join 
their troops: with thoſe of England, according to the treaty between the 


wo nations; whereby that army was ruin'd, and the Palatinate loſt, 


2. That the French king had fallen upon his proteſtant - ſubjects, and 


block d up their towns, contrary to a treaty he had made with them by 
the mediation of England. And, 3. That the French king had, in time 


of full peace, ſeized upon the Eng/y/b ſhipping in his ports. 


The war being declared, the duke of Buckingham ſet fail from Port: 


mouth on the 27th of Tune, with an hundred fail of ſhips, and ſeven or 
eight thouſand landmen on board, accompanied by Monſieur Sobiez, bro- 


ther to the duke of Raban, the head of the proteſtants in France: The 


fleet arriving in the harbour of Rochelle the latter end of July, the duke let 
the citizens know that he was come to their relief; but the Rochellers, 


who had been long ſolliciting the protection of the court of England, now 
ſhut their gates againſt the duke, and would not ſuffer his troops to land; 
whereupon Sir William Beecher and Monſieur Sobtez went a- ſhore, and 


having with ſome difficuity got admittance into the town, Sir William de- 


clared, 
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ſermon, that occaſion'd his being diſmiſſed from buſineſs. 
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dared, that the king of England had tent a powerful flect and army to 
their aſſiſtance, to compel the performance of thoſe articles made by the 
mediation of England, on behalf of the proteſtants of France, and if they 
refaſed the deliverance that was offered them, he proteſted betore God and 
man, that the king his maſter would look upon himſelf as diſcharged 
from all engagements to protect them. Sobzez alſo, their friend, whom 
they had employed at the court of England to ſolicit this relief, uſed all 
manner of arguments to induce them to admit the Exgliſb troops, but to 
no purpoſe; they pretended they could not take this ſtep without con- 
ſulting the reſt of their proteſtant brethren : Whereupon a council of war 
was called on board the Engliſb fleet, and it was reſolved to make a deſcent 
on the iſle of Olerox. ( 


I could never meet with any tolerable reaſon for this conduct of the 


Rechellers (which proved their ruin) unleſs it was their apprehenfions that 
the duke of Buchs was in his heart a papiſt, and would deliver the town 
into their hands of their enemies, as ſome of their puritanical brethren in 
England had ſuggeſted ; but however that was, the duke having met with 
this repulſe at Rochel, afterwards made a deſcent to the iſle of Rhee, (con- 
ry to the advice of the council of war, in which it was firſt reſolved, 
to land on the iſle of Oleron, as has been intimated already.) Here the 
duke having ſpent ſeveral months in the ſiege of the caſtle of St. Martha's, 
the French found means to introduce an army into the iſland, equal if 
not ſuperiour to the duke's: Whereupon he was obliged in the month of 
November to reimbark his forces, after he had two or three thouſand men, 
and among them Sir John Boroughs, with ſeveral other officers of diſtinc- 
tion, and return to England. The Rochellers, it ſeems, had altered their 
minds when it was too late, and ſent the duke a reinforcement to the iſle 
of Rhee ;» but the French king having had time to aſſemble his army firſt, 
the opportunity was loſt, and could never be retrieved ; however the duke 
let the Rochellers know, before he failed for England, that he would en- 
creaſe his army, and come again to their relief. 177 
This ſecond unfortunate expdition, ſunk the credit of the court of Eng- 
land extremely. Not only the common people, but the clergy in their 


pulpits exclaimed againſt the adminiſtration. It was faid, we had need- 


lefly provoked the two greateſt powers in Europe, loſt the flower of the 


army, and exhauſted the treaſury, and in theſe wretched circumſtances | 


might naturally expect to be invaded in our turns, and the war brought 
ome to our own doors, unleſs a parliament was ſpeedily call'd, and mea- 


* fures taken for the defence of the kingdom. The general diſcontent alſo 


was lengthened by the clamours of the failors, who came in crowds to 
court, to petition for their arrears ; and the loſs of our trade, on our break- 
ing with France and Spain, which was but too viſible, became another 


ſubject of complaint. The favourite duke was charged as the author of 


all theſe, and the reſt of the peoples grievances ; among which the im- 
pronyy ſeveral gentlemen for refuſing to pay the loan was none of the 
eaſt, Doctor Abbot archbiſhop of Canterbury, being not able to execute 
his function perſonally at this time, the biſhop of London, the biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, and three other biſhops, were authorized to tranſact the 
affairs of the archbiſhoprick in his head ; at leaſt this was the reaſon the 
court aſſigned for ſuſpending his grace, though his friends gave out that 


it was his favouring the Puritans, and denying to licence Dr. Sibthorf's 


In 
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In the mean time the court being determinhd to continue the war with 
France, the council were buſied in finding out ways and means to ſupport 


it, and tis ſaid, call'd Sir Robert Cotton, the clebrated autiquary, to the 
board, to adviſe with him on this head, not doubting but his knowledge 
in antiquity and hiſtory, would furniſh them with ſome hints for pro- 
moting the king's ſervice ; but Sir Robert it ſeems, propoſed the calling 
of a parliament, as the only poſſible means of extricating his majeſty and 
the nation out of the difficulties they laboured under, and accordingly a 
parliament was ſummoned. to meet at Weſtminſter, on the 17th of March 
following: All the gentlemen who had been impriſoned for refuſing the 
loan, to the number of ſeventy. and upwards, being firſt order'd to be re- 


Faſed for the ſatisfaction of the people; the archbiſhop of Canterbury alſo 
' was reſtored, and the biſhop. of Lincoln and the earl of Briſio (who had 


incurred the king's diſpleaſure) had their writs ſent them to appear and 
ſit in the enſuing parliament, which were refuſed them in the former: 


And although this conduct was extremely ,greateful to the nation, the 


king does not ſeem to have reaped any manner of advantage from it; for 
thoſe very gentlemen who had been impriſoned for not paying the loan, 


and were become thereby the moſt inveterate enemies to the court, were 
almoſt every man choſen: into the houſe of commons, and raiſed ſuch a 


ſpirit there;as:prov'd very. prejudical to his majeſty's affairs. The nation 
was alſo alarmed at the king's remitting a ſum of money to Germany tor 


' raiſing a thouſand horſe, who were deſigned to conſtitute part of an army 


of foreigners, by the aſſiſtance of whom it was ſuggeſted, the king would 


deprive his ſubjects of their liberties, though theſe troops were really intend- 


ed to be imployed in foreign ſervice: Such jealouſies had the Puritans in- 


ſpired the people with, when the third parliament of this reign met. 


The king in his ſpeech at the opening of the parliament, the. :7th of 
March, told them, that theſe were times for action and not for words 
and therefore adviſed them to avoid long debates, which might at this 


. juncture prove as hurtful as ill reſolutions; that the common danger was 


the caule of aſſembling them, and a ſupply the chief end of it: That if 


their religon, laws and liberties, and the defence of their friends and allics 


was not ſufficient to induce them to grant it, no eloquence of men or an- 
gels could prevail: And if they ſhould not do their duties in contributing 
what the neceſſities of the ſtate required, he muſt in diſcharge of his con- 
ſcience, uſe thoſe other means which God had put into his hands, to fave 


that which the follies of particular men might otherwiſe hazard. 


That they {ſhould not take this as a threatning (for he ſcorn'd to threaten 
any but his equals) ; but an admonition from him who had the greateſt 
concern for their preſervation. and proſperity, aſſuring them that nothing 
could be more pleaſing to him, than to keep a good correſpondence with 
the parliament; concluding, that he ſhould be very ready to forgive what 
was paſt, fo that they would leave the former ways of diſtraction, and 
follow the counſel given them, (in biſhop Laud's ſermon before the King 


and the two houſes) To maintain the Unity of the. Spirit in the Bond of 


Nu 


- The lord keeper, Coventry, alſo made a ſpeech, wherein he gives the 


_ two houſes the then preſent ſtate of Europe; repreſenting, that the pope 
and the houſe of Auſtria, had long affected, the one a ſpiritual, the other 


a temporal monarchy, in which they endeavoured to ſerve each other. 
That the houſe of Auſtria, beſides the rich and vaſt territories of both the 
Indies and in Africa; were become maſters of Stain, Portugal, Italy and 

| | e Germany, 
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Germany, and ſo influenced the councils of France, under pretence of reli- 
gion, that their king joined with them to root out the proteſtant religion 


there; inſomuch that tho? the French king had bound himſelf by treaty 


not to moleſt his proteſtant ſubjects, which his majeſty was bound to ſee 


accompliſhed ; yet the French king had broken that treaty, and reduced 


the proteſtants there to the laſt extremity, and they muſt undoubtedly be 
ruined without preſent help. 
That the powers which formerly ballanced and interrupted the growing 
ztneſs of the houſe of Auſtria were now removed and diverted; the 


' Turk had made peace with the emperor; the Swede was embroiled in a 


war with Poland; the king of Denmark chas'd out of his kingdom; fo 
that the houſe of Auſtria was upon the point of commanding the Sound, 
with the ſea coaſts from Dantzicꝶ to Embden, and all the rivers falling in- 
to the ſea in that great extent; by which means they were become as 
powerful by ſea as by land, and now threatned the entire ſubverſion of our 


ſtate. That the trade to the Baltick, from whence we had our naval ſtores, 


would be loſt, and this would give the enemy the dominion of the fea 
without fighting: While the Dunkirters and the French and Spamſh ad- 
mirals ſo infeſted our coaſts, that the fiſhery (of ſuch conſequence to us 
and the low countries) was in a manner ruined, and our ſhipping could 
not paſs from port to port: And at the fame time they ſaw a great fleet aſ- 
ſembling near Portugal and the bay of Biſcay, which was undoubtedly in- 
tended for the invaſion of England or Ireland, nor could we expect much 
aſſiſtance from the low countries, who were now engaged in ſettling their 
colonies in the Eaſt Indies, which drained them both of men and mo- 


| He aid, he ſpoke not this to encreaſe their fear, unworthy of Eng- 
liſh courage, but to preſs them to make proviſion worthy the wiſdom of 
a parliament, that they might ſtrengthen themſelves at home, and en- 
courage their friends and allies abroad, whereby thoſe great cauſes of fear 
would be ſcatter d and difpelled. 

He adviſes them therefore to grant large and ſpeedy ſupplies, and to 
which he faid they were in a manner obliged by a parliamentary compact. 
They had adviſed the war, and even proteſted they would ſupport it. The 
king on his. part had ſet them an example, not having ſpared his lands, 


his plate or jewels in the cauſe. 


The diſtreſſes of their friends was another argument made uſe of to in- 
cite them to open their purſes, for theſe he ſaid both honour and intereſt 


required they ſhould not abandon ; that his majeſty choſe this way of 


raiſing ſupplies by conſent of parliament, as moſt agreeable to his people, 
not that he waz deſtitute of others, and if theſe were deferred, Neceſſity and 
the Sword of the Enemy would oblige him to make Uſe of others; exhorting 
them to remember his majeſty's admonition., 

He adviſed them alſo, to avoid diſcontents and diviſions, and attend 
that Unum Neceſſarium, the common cauſe, propounding in all their 
debates the general good of the king and kingdom, whom God had join- 
ed together with an indiſſoluble knot; and exhorted them to behave them- 
ſelves fo as to make his majeſty delight in frequent parliaments, aſſurin 
them that he was ready to baniſh out of his memory all thoſe diſtaſtes that 
had troubled former parliaments; and concluded, that if their ſupplies 
were not timely and ſufficient, their counſels and aids would all be loſt. 
If their aids were either too little.or too late, his majeſty's affairs would not 
permit him to expect them long. | 

(Nums, XXII.] | Y The 
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neceſlities, reſolved not to grant any ſupplies, till their grievances were re. 


dreſs'd ; among which ſome of the principal were the billiting of ſoldiers, 


the raiſing money by way of loan, the impriſoning perſons for refuſing it, 


and not admitting them to bail on their bringing a Habeas Corpus. Seve. 
ral warm ſpeeches being made upon theſe heads, Sir Francis Seymour, 


among other things ſaid, Ho can we think of giving ſubſidies till we hn 


doe have any thing to give? Have we not been told from the pulpit that all 
qe have is the kings? Sir Thomas Wentworth (afterwards earl o Strafford) 
ſaid that theſe things were not to be aſcribed to the king, but to his mini- 


ſters ; that they had brought the crown into greater want than ever, by 


anticipating the revenues of the crown, and introduced a privy council, 
that had raviſhed at once the ſpheres of all antient government, impriſon- 


ing them without bail or mainprize. They have taken from us what? 


What ſhall T ſay indeed? What have they left us? All means of ſupplying 


the king and ingratiating ourſelves with him are defeated, by deſtroying 


the root of all, our properties. Sir Robert Philips, in his ſpeech on this tub. 


FR, cry'd out, O 1mprovident anceſtors, to be jo careful in providing for the 


quiet Poſſeſſion of our lands, and to negle our perſons, lo let us die remedile 


in priſons! If this be law, what do we talk of our liberties ? What may a 


man call his, if not liberty, &c. 


Sir Benjamin Rudiyard on the other hand, endeavoured to moderate 
their debates ; he obſerved, That this was the criſis when they would know 


 2obether parliaments were to live or die; he adviſed them therefore, To truſt 
His majeſty, and breed a confidence in him, by giving largely according to his 


wants, and afterwards humbly proſtrate their grievances at his feet. Secre- 
tary-Coke ſaid, They were all as inhabitants of one houſe, where every one ought 


to amend ſomething ; but if all the houſe were on fire would they then amuſe 


themſelves with amendments, and not rather endeavour to quench the flame ; 
be confeſſed ſome illegal courſes had been taken, ſome exceſſes of power exerciſed 


But theſe were occaſioned by the neceſſities of the times, and ſhould be redreſjed ; 


but to int upon their grievances before they went on the ſupply, was to 


"my Fut conditions on his majeſty, who was a wiſe prince, and jealous of his lo- 


our. But a majority of the houſe heing ſtill of opinion their grievances 
ought to be firſt conſidered, the commons came to the following reſoluti- 


ons. 1. That no freeman ought to be impriſoned without cauſe ſhewn, 


2. That an Habeas Corpus ought not to be deny'd him. And 3. That if 


no cauſe of his commitment was ſpecified, he ought to be bailed or diſ- 
charged; they alſo reſolved that no tax of what kind ſoever, ought to be 


levied on the ſubject without conſent of parliament. The lords and com- 
mons alſo agreed on an addreſs to the king, for putting the laws in execu- 


tion againſt popiſh recuſants, to which his majeſty agreed; declaring that 
his indulgence towards thoſe of the popiſh religion, had been in hopes that 
popiſh princes would have uſed the like moderation towards their prote- 
ſtant ſubjects ; but not finding the fruits he expected, he was reſolved to 
comply with their addreſs. | | wo | 


The king having ſent the commons frequent meſſages to haſten the 
ſupply, they voted at length five ſubſidies, which was taken extremely well 
by the court; inſomuch that the duke of Bucks, in one of his ſpeeches on 
that ſubject, faid, - That: nom the commons ought to be the king's favourites 


and not himſelf ; and ſecretary Coke obſerv'd in the houſe, that though five 


ſubſidies were inferior to the king's wants, yet as his majeſty diſcovered 
the affections of his people in this gift, he could not put too great a value 


upon 
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cording to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, as they tender the honour 
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upon it; but as this ſupply was propoſed with a view of getting their rights 
and liberties confirmed, the commons, before they. proceeded further in it; . 
drew up a petition to his majeſty, that the laws might be duly obſerved 

for the future, and no taxes levied but by conſent of parliament, to which 


| they gave the title of Tyz PETITION of RicnT ; in preſenting of which 


the houſe of lords concurred with them. „ 5 
In this petition they recite, that it had been declared by a ſtatute made 
in the reign of king Edward I. called the ſtatute De Tallagio non concedendo; 
that no talliage or aid ſhould be levied withont conſent of parliament ; and 


by a ſtatute of the 25th of Eg. III. tht no perſon ſhould be compelled to 


make any loan againſt his will, or charg f to pay any benevolence; and by 
another ſtatute, that no ſubject ſhould befcompelled to pay any tax, talliage 


or aid, without conſent of parliament x Notwithſtanding which, ſeveral 


perſons had been required to lend his majeſty divers ſums of money, others 
ſummoned before the council, and impriſoned for their refuſal, and ſeveral 
other charges had been levied on the people by the command of his ma- 
jeſty, ar the privy council: And it is further recited, that by the great 
charter and other ſtatutes, no freeman might be diſſeized of his lands or 
liberties, but by the law of the land; and that nevertheleſs many of the 
king's ſubjects had been of late impriſoned without any cauſe ſhewn, and 
refuſed to be bailed on their bringing writs of Habeas Corpus: They recite 
further, that foldiers and mariners had been quarter'd upon the king's ſub- 
jects againſt their will, and that perſons had been try'd and condemn'd by 
martial law, who ought to have had the benefit of the laws of the land. 
They do therefore humbly pray, that no man hereafter, be compelled 
to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or ſuch like charge, 
without common conſent by act of parliament ; and that none be called to 
make anſwer, to take an oath, or to give attendance; or be confin'd, or 
otherwiſe moleſted, or diſquieted concerning the ſame, or for refuſal there- 
of; and that no freeman in any ſuch manner as is before mentioned, be 
impriſoned, or detained ; and that your majeſty would be pleaſed to re- 
move the faid ſoldiers and mariners, and that your people may not be fo 
burthened in time to come; and that the foreſaid commiſſions for proceed- 
ing by martial law may be revok'd and annulled ; and that hereafter no 
commiſſions of like nature may iflue forth to any perſon or perſons whatſo- 
ever, to be executed as aforeſaid, leſt by colour of them any of your ma- 
jelty's ſubjects be deſtroyed or put to death, contrary to the laws and 
franchiſe of the land. _ | 7755 | 
All which they moſt humbly pray of your moſt excellent majeſty, as 
their rights and liberties according to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, 
and- that your majeſty would alſo vouchſafe to declare, that the awards, 
doings and proceedings to the preiudice of your people in any of the pre- 
miſes, ſhall not be drawn hereafter into conſequence or example. And 
that your majeſty would be alſo graciouſly pleaſed, for the further comfort 
and ſafety of your people, to declare your royal will and pleaſure, that 
in the things aforeſaid, all your officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you ac- 


of your majeſty, and the proſperity of this kingdom. To which his ma- 
jeſty anſwered, 1 7 þ 
The king willeth that right be done, according to the laws and cuſtoms 

of the realm, and that the ſtatutes be put in due execution, that his ſub- 
jects may have no cauſe to complain of any wrong or oppreſſions, con- 
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trary to their juſt rights and liberties, to the preſervation whereof he holds 
himſelf in conſcience as well obliged, as of his prerogative. | 

Upon reading of the king's anſwer in the houſe of commons, Sir John 
Elliot inſinuated, that it was evaſive and unſatisfactory; and propoſed the 
drawing up a remonſtrance of their grievances, among which Dr. May. 
aring's ſermon already mentioned was none of the leaſt; nor would 
they be ſatisfied till the lords had paſſed the following ſentence upon the 

doctor, (via.) that he ſhould be impriſoned, fined a thouſand pounds, be 
ſuſpended ab Officio & Beneficio for three years, that his books ſhould be all 
burnt, and that he ſhould make a publick acknowledgment of his faults 
at the bar of the houſe. 5 | 

In the mean time the king ſent two meſſages to the houſe, to diſpatch 
the buſineſs before them, and not ſpend their time in aſperſing his miniſtry, 
intimating that he ſhou'd put an end to the ſeſſion on the eleventh inſtant ; 
This meſſage alarmed the commons extremely, and Sir John Elliot began 
to make ſome ſevere reflections on it; whereupon. the ſpeaker ſaid, there 
was a command laid upon him not to ſuffer them to proceed in this man- 
ner, after which there was a profound filence, till Sir Nathaniel Rich ſtood 
up and faid, Ve muſt ſbeak now, or for ever hold our peace. And when 


ſome ſuggeſted, that Sir Jobn Elliot's former ſpeeches probably had given 


his majeſty. offence, the houſe came to a reſolution, that every member 
was free from any undutiful ſpeech, from the beginning of the parliament 
to that day; and the houſe was immediately turn'd into a grand committee, 
to conſider of the ſafety of the nation, no man being ſuffered to go out of 


the houſe unleſs: the ſpeaker: In this committee ſeveral members charged 


the duke of Bucks with being the author of all their grievances, which they 
were putting to the vote, when the ſpeaker return d with a meſſage from 
the king, that his majeſty commanded them to adjourn till the next 
morning, and that in the mean time all committees ſhould ceaſe, and the 
houſe adjourn'd accordingly, as did alſo the houſe of lords upon the like in- 
The next morning the king ſent another meſſage to the commons by 
their ſpeaker, aſſuring them, that he never intended to bar them of their 
rights, but to avoid all ſcandalous reflections on his paſt councils and acti- 
ons; with which they were far from being fatisfied, for they addreſs'd his 
majeſty in conjunction with the lords, for a clear and atidlactory anſwer 
to their petition of right. Whereupon his majeſty came to the houſe of 
4 _ on the ſeventh of June, and the petition being again preſented to him, 
his majeſty; anſwered in a parliamentary way, Soit Droit fuit Comme il eff 
 defire: Which his majeſty obſerv'd was a full anſwer, and yet no more 
than he had granted them in his firſt anſwer ;. for the meaning of that was 
to confirm their liberties, knowing according to their own proteſtations, 
that they neither meant nor could hurt his prerogative ; adding, that as he 
had ſhewn his readineſs to fatisfy their demands, if this parliament had not 

a happy concluſion, the fin muſt be theirs. ; 
Upon the paſſing of the petition of right the commons ſhouted for joy, 
the bells were rung, and bonfires made in the city, and every where there 
red an uncommon ſatisfaction, to find the king and the two houſes 


: agreed; and at the ſuit of the lords, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the bi- 


ſhop of Lincoln, the earls of Eſex, Warwick, and Briftol, with the lord Say, 
were reſtored to favour, and permitted to kiſs the king's hand, 
But when it was imagined all differences had been . compoſed, ſome of 
the commons appeared ſo far from being fatisfied, that they made his _ 
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jeſty s concethons an argument of preſſing him ftill farther ; accordingly they _ 
drew the houſe into another remonſtrance, wherein they repreſent to his 
majeſty, that both the church and commonwealth were ſtill in apparenz 
danger of being deſtroyed, the laws not being put in execution againſt ro- 
man catholicks ; many of whom were in great favour at court, and par- 
ticularly the counteſs of Buckingham, by whoſe protection their numbers, 
r and inſolence encreaſed in all parts of the kingdow. Nor were 
they Je concerned to ſee the growth of Arminianiſin encouraged by doctor 
Neale, biſhop of Winchefter, and Dr. Laud, biſhop of Bath and Wells ; de- 
daring that the profeſſors of ſuch opinions, though proteſtants in ſhew; 
were in reality jeſuits: They recommend it therefore to. the king, to pre- 
fer and encourage painful orthodox preachers (the puritan tribe) who were; 
they apprehended, too much difcoutenanced. . | 4 
Then they remind the king of the illegal methods that had been for- 
merly taken, to raiſe money by way of loan, the danger tie nation was 
in by keeping the army on foot, the terror they were under from his 
majctty's entertaining German T; roops in his ſervice ; the illegality of his 
mapeſty's taking tonnage and poundage, the miſcarriages of the ifle of Rhee, 
the want'of warlike ftores, and the weakneſs of his majeſty's forts and ga. 


riſons, with the deſtruction of trade by the French and Spaniſh privateers; 


and the loſs of the ſovereignity of the narrow ſeas , the principal cauſe 

of all which evils, they conceived to be the excethive pewer of the duke of 
Buckingham, and the abuſe of that power; fubmitting it to his majeſty's 
witdom, whether it was fafe for himſelf or his kingdoms, that fo great a 
power, as was repoſited in him by ſea and land, ſhould be in the hands of 
any one ſubject whatever; intimating that they could not be ſatisfied 
while he remained in poſſeffion of the great offices he enjoyed, and was 


admitted to his majeſty's councils, = 


The king having heard the remonſtrance read, told the commons, be 


| little expected ſuch a remonſtrance after he had paſs d their petition of. right. 


The fame day the commons ſent up the bill of ſubſidies to the lords, and 
not long after they received a meſſage from the king, that he intended to 
put an end to the ſeſſion on the 26th inſtant, (June) which the com- 
mons had no ſooner notice of, but they ſet about framing another remon- 
ſtrance, againſt his majeſty's taking tonnage and poundage; wherein they 
beſerch him to forebear receiving it, and that he would not take it ill if his 
ſubje&s refuſed to pay tonnage and poundage for the future. They tell 
him, indeed, that they intended to prepare a bill to empower his majeſty to 
receive it if they had been permitted to fit longer; but as it was evident 
they defigned to clog the bill with many reſtrictions, and to continue 
theſe duties but from year to year (whereas his predeceſſors had enjoyed - 
them for life) his majeſty gave no encouragement to the paſſing the bill” 
propofed: And in order to prevent the commons preſenting their ſecond 
remonſtrance, came to the houſe ſboner than they expected, and put an 
end to the ſeſſion of parliament; having firſt made a ſpeech to both houſes, 
wherein he tells them he had not, by paſſing the petition of right grant- 
ed them any new, but only confirmed their antient rights and liberties: 
And as for tonnage and poundage, it was a thing he could not want; 
it was never intended to be asked by them in that petition, nor did he ever 
intend to part with it; of which he directed the judges to take notice. 
In this parliament paſſed an act for confirming, five ſubſidies given by 
the clergy, and another act, whereby the laiety alſo granted five ſubſidies, 
the reft of the acts of this ſeſſion will be found at the end of the reign. 
 {Nums, XXIII. Z h During 


— 


1 During this ſeſſions of parliament, viz. about the middle of April, the 


| king ſent a fleet under the command of the earl of Denbigh to the relief 
of Rochelle; but the earl finding the mouth of the harbour fortified by the 


enemy, ſo that there was no approaching the town, and a fleet of French 
and Spaniards ſuperior to the Engliſh that cover'd the enemies works, he 


was obliged to return to England, without giving the Rochellers any afli- 


ſtance. Whereupon the duke of Bucks looking upon his honour to be 


concern d, atid imagining he ſhould never recover the eſteem of the peo- 


ple unleſs he could find means to relieve Rochelle (with his majeſty's concur. 


Tence, who was no leſs zealous to ſupport the proteſtant intereſt in France). 


prepar' d a larger fleet than ever, on which a land army was to have been 
embark d; but while the duke was buſy at Port/mouth in making proviſion 
for this expedition, he was aſſaſſinated, being ſtabb'd to the heart with a 
knife, by one Felton, a diſcarded lieutenant, and a notable enthuſiaſt, on 


the 23d of Auguſt, to which, it ſeems, the villain had a double induce. 


ment; firſt, to revenge himſelf on the duke, for not giving him a cap- 
tain's commiſſion he expected; and ſecondly, to deliver his brethren the 


age from their great enemy the duke: The wretch believing he had 


one God and his country great ſervice by this murder, never offer'd to 


- make his eſcape, but triumphed in the bloody fac. 


© Notwithſtanding the duke's death, the king order d the fleet to ſet ail 


for Rachelle under the command of the carl of Lindſey, on the eighth of 
September, who finding a vaſt wall erected at the mouth of the harbour, 


and all the ſhore cover'd with troops, and batteries raiſed at every place 
where there was any poſſibility of landing, the earl, after ſome brave at- 
tempts to force a paſſage to the town, was oblig d to be a witneſs of its 
ſurrender: However, by the countenance the Britiſb fleet afforded them, 


they obtain d better terms than they could otherwiſe have expected, their 


lives, liberties, and eſtates being granted them by the articles of ſurren- 
der. by x 5 3 | 1 . ; : 3 | 


. 
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French war, the commons having declard him the author of all thcir 


grievances, it appears he was generally look d upon with an evil eye, and 


the people had not ſpar'd to expreſs their deteſtation of every one who had 
any relation to him. Dr. Lamb, who was ſuppos d to be a creature of 
the duke s, tho he had every little acquaintance with him, was aſſaulted 
in the ſtreets of London, and murder d by the furious multitude; ſome of 


them crying out they would have done as much by his maſter, if they had 


met with him; for which outrage the city was find five thouſand pounds, 
and threatned with the loſs of their charter, if they did not diſcover and 
deliver up the murderers; which is ſuppoſed to have contributed to the 
ſetting the city againſt the court. The king however did ſeveral. propular 
acts at this time to reconcile the nation to him, as the ſuppreſfſing Dr. 
Manwaring's ſermons by proclamation, and putting the laws in execution 


againſt prieſts. and jeſuits, On the other hand, the people were diſguſted 


at the impriſonment of ſome merchants for refuſing to pay the duties of 


- © tonnage. and poundage, and the preferring Sir Richard Weſton to be lord 


treaſurer, whom they ſuſpected to be popiſhly affected, tho he was not 3 
own papiſt, as Rapin falſely avers ; far he conform'd to the rites of the 
church at that time, and took the uſual oaths, V 


The for ment having been prorogu'd from time to time, met on 


the 2oth of January 1629, the lord treaſurer Wefton, who appears to 
have had the greateſt ſhare; in the adminiſtration after the death of the 


5 duke 


But how juſtifiable ſoever the duke's conduct might be in relation to the 
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of Buckingham, having in the mean time endeavour'd to bring over ſome 
of the leading men im the houſe of commons to the king's intereſt, and 
was ſo happy as to prevail on the celebrated Sir Thomas Wentwerth (after- 
wards earl of Strafford) to come into the meaſures of the court; and Sir. 
Thomas was thereupon call'd to the council board, and made lord prefident 
of the north, about which time he entred into a ſtrict friendſhip with bi- 
ſhop Laud. h 0 | | . 
It was expected now the duke of Bucks, the great object of the people's 
fury, was dead, there would have been a good underſtanding between the- 
king and the houſe of commons; but they were no ſooner aſſembled, than 
they fell upon the illegality. of the king's receiving tonnage and poundage, 
and grew extremely clamorous on that head; wherenpon his majeſty di- 
reed both houſes to attend him at Mbiteball, and in a ſet ſpeech, aſſur- 
ed them that it was not his intention to challenge tonnage and poundage 
as his right, but that he took it only de bene eſſe, for the neceſſary ſupport 
of the government, till it was granted him by parliament; and as they 
had now an opportunity of preparing a bill for that purpoſe, he expected 
they would do it without loſs of time, according to the profeſſions they - 
had frequently made of their readineſs to gratifie him in this particular. 
But the houſe inſtead of going upon the bill of tonnage, were reſolvd 
to proceed; firſt, in their grievances, eſpecially thoſe relating to religion, 
among which the growth of Arminianiſm, as they call'd it, was one of 
the chief; though the points they were pleas'd to call Arminianiſm, were 
really then the doctrines of the Church of England as they are at this day, 
dug. 1. That God does not in an arbitrary manner decree. or predeſtinate 
any perſon to be ſavd or damn'd. 2. That Chriſt dy'd for all men, all 
are partakers of the benefits of Chriſt's paſſion, who fincerely perform the 
goſpel terms of faith and repentance. 2. That how neceflary foever grace 
may be towards the doing of good actions, it is not irreſiſtable, or in 
other words, That Man is a free Agent; from whence it is evident, that 
a ſpirit of Calviniſin then reign'd in the houſe of commons, and govern'd 
molt of their debates Nay, they were ready to facrifice the peace of the 
kingdom, and every thing elſe, rather than theſe opinions ſhould prevail. 
The doctrine of freew:l] was as odious to them as popery ; and ſometimes - 
went under that name amongſt them: We find biſhop Laud and others 
ſtild papiſts for no other reaſon, but their aſſerting the freedom of the 
human mind. But to proceed, 9 op ay 
The king having declar'd; that the interpretation of the articles of the 
church of Enlgand belong d properly to the biſhops and clergy, and not to 
the commons, that incendiary Elliot cry'd out in one of his ſpeeches, our 
faith and religion are in danger by the king's declaration; Popery and Ar- 
minianiſin, like an inundation, are breaking in uon us; for ought I know 
they may be introduc d by the Clergy ; we fee ſome of our Biſhops are not or- 
tbodax,,-or found in religion. This was ſmartly faid by a man that could 
not be ſuppos d to have a grain of religion or morality ; I have already ta- 
ken notice of his treacherouſly ſtabbing a neighbouring gentleman while 
he was drinking a glaſs of wine: The great advocate of the puritans ap- 
pears at laſt to have been a villainous aſſaſſin, and he might not be an im- 
proper inſtrument to promote ſuch a religion as countenances treaſon and re- 
bellion : He work d the houſe up to ſuch a pitch at this time by his pretend- 
ed zeal for religion, that they made the following extraordinary proteſt, ae 
the commons in parliament aſſembled do claim, proteſt and avow for Truth tbe 
 fenſe of the articles of religion which were eſtabliſt'd by parliament in the. 
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"13th of queen Elizabeth; which by the publick act of the Church of Eng- 
land, and by the general and concurrent expoſutions of the writers of 
our Church hath been deliver d unto us; and we reject the ſenſe of the 

7 oft ts and Arminians, and all others wherein they ' differ from us. After 
Which they perſuaded the houſe of peers to join with them in an addreſs to 
the king for afaſt, in conſideration of the miſeries of the reforin'd churches 
abroad. To which his majeſty anſwer'd, that fighting would do them 
more good than faſting ; and tho be granted their requeſt, he let them 
know, that it ſhould not be made a precedent for frequent faſts. 
Stil! the commons refus d to go upon the bill of tonnage and poundage, 
and Mr. Ralle, one of their members, who had refus'd the payment of it, 
being by a miſtake ſerwd with a /ubpana, they were all in a flame; tho 
the attorney general diſclaim'd the thing, and aſſur'd them it happen'd 
| thro' inadvertency ; they would not be pacified, but proceeded to ſend the 
| ſheriff of London to the tower, for ſeizing the goods of one Chambers, who 
refus d to pay the king's duties. 5 Fr r 
Then — fell upen their religious grievances again; and the bookſellers 
of London were ſpirited up to preſent a petition to the houſe, complaining 
they were reſtrain'd from E books againſt popery and arminianiſm, 
| While books written in defence of theſe doctrines were licens d by biſhop - 
2555 Laud. Complaint alſo was made, that ſeveral -popiſh prieſts who had 
heen apprehended were not condemn'd and executed, and of the great re- 
fort to the popiſh chapel at Somerſet houſe ; and that great numbers of the 
king's ſubjects were brought up in popiſh ſeminaries. abroad. The attor- 
ney general took upon him to ſhew, that theſe complaints were very unjuſt, 
and that the laws againſt popiſh recuſants were executed as ſtrictly at this 
time as in any preceding reign. But this however would give them no 
* ſatisfaction : The cry of the danger of religion continued as loud as ever, 
and was artfully encouraged by the faction, in order to render the breach be- 
tween the king and the houſe wider. | Lot: 22, 
They proceed to call ſeveral of the officers of the euſtoms before them, 
for ſeizing the goods of Mr. Rolli, their member, for the. tonnage duty; 
and when the king ſent them a meſſage, that the officers had acted. by his 
expreſs orders, they cry d out; adjourn, adjourn, breaking up in a tumultu- 
ous manner. When they met again two or three days after, Elliat faid, 
he found the ord treaſurer Weſton was building on the foundation laid by bis 
maſter the dake, that the miniſters were fon breaking parliaments, left par- 
laments ſhould break them; and tbat all jeſuits,  priefis and papiſts ' were 
 pratebied by the treqſurer. Soon after which the ſpeaker deliver d a meſſage 
from his majeſty, commanding. them to adjourn the houſe, © Whereupon 
+ Ellict offer d a remonſtrance againſt. tonnage and poundage ; and: when the 
ſpeaker refus d to read it, Sir Miles Hobart, another member, lock d the 
| door of the. houſe, and took away the key. Coriton, a fiery member, Wt! 
.” - . aflaulted, and ſtruck Mr. Minterton, who was for obeying his majeſty's {Wa! 
command]; Sir Jahn Elliot read the remonſtrance himſelf, and the ſpea- Wb 
ker was urg d by Mr. Selden and others, to put the queſtion; but he an- 
ſwer'd, he was expreſiy commanded by his majeſty to riſe as ſoon as he ot 
had deliver ' d the aboveſaid meſſage; and accordingly left the chair; but 
Mr. Dengil Holles, Mr. Valentins, and others pull'd him back again, 
and held him in the chair by force; and when ſome of the priyy council 
endeavour d to releaſe the ſpeaker, Holles ſwore by God's wounds, he. ſhould 
nat ſtir till they. gave him-leave to riſe ; and proceeded: to read the following 
Proteſt; via. 1. Hhoever ſhall bring in innovation in religion; ar by favour 


ſeek; 


* 
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e to extend or introduce popery or arminianiſin, or other opinions diſagree- 
ing from the true and orthogox Church, ſhall be reputed a capital enemy to the 
kirgdom and common Wea ith. 2. Whoever ſhall counſel or adviſe the taking 
and levying the ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage, not being granted:by parlia- 
ment, or ſhall be an. attor or inſtrument therein, ſhall be reputed an nnwua- 
tor in the Government, and a capital enemy to this kingdom and common 
wealth..." 3. Fan) merchant or perſon whatſoever ſhall voluntarily yield or 
pay the ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage not being granted by parliament, ke 
ſhall likewiſe be reputed a betrayer of the liberties of England, and an ene- 
my lo the ſame. A 55 12 | N 
The king being inform'd of the tumultuous proceedings in the houſe of 
commons, ſent a meſſenger for the ſerjeant and his mace, which being ta- 
ken off the table, would have prevented their ſitting any longer. But chey 
| kept the ſerjeant lock d in, and would not ſuffer him to attend his majeſty. 
| Then he ſent the uſher of the black rod to diflolve them; but they wouid 
not admit him, or receive his meſſage. Whereupon' the king ſent for the 
band of, penfioners,. and the guards, with a defign to have forc'd an en- 
trance; but the commons were ſo wiſe as to riſe ſuddenly, and prevent 
things being brought to this extremity, having firſt adjourn'd themſelves to 
the tenth of March. Ys 53] £228 | 


4 ® 


Tbe king coming to the houſe of peers on the day the commons were 
adjourned to, made a ſpeech, wherein he ſays, he never came thither upon 
ſo unpleaſant an occaſion, it being to diſſolve the parliament. - Declaring 
that it was merely the undutiful and ſeditious carriage of the lower houſe 
that had cauſed this diflolution, though he did not judge all that houſe alike 
guilty. But there were ſome few vipers among them, who caſt this miſt 
of undutifulneſs over moſt of their eyes; and as theſe muſt look for puniths 
ment, their lordſhips might juſtly expect from him that favour. and pros 
tection that a good king ow'd to his loving and faithful nobility. ue 
After which the lord Keeper diſſolved the parliament ; there being but 
few of the commons preſent, as his majeſty had not thought fit to com- 
mand the attendance of that houſe; and warrants being iſſued out for the 
apprehending the principal authors of the riot and tumult that had been 
made in the houſe of commons, (vis.) Sir John Elliot, Denzil Hollis, 


ter Long, Benjamin Valentine and William Stroud; four of them, vis. 
Hollis, Elliot, Coriton, and Valentine, were brought before the council, 
and refuſing to anſwer for what had been done in parliament, were there- 
upon committed to the tower. Ee NI ; 
Upon the diffolution- of the 2 and impriſonment of theſe mem- 
bers the faction endeavoured to revenge themſelves on the government, 
by ſcurrilous libels ; but the lord treaſurer . een, and biſhop Laud, were 
the principal objects of their fury; they even threatned the biſhop to 
alſalſinate him in theſe libels, of which he ſeems to have been apprehenſive, 
by ſome paſſages in his diary that was afterwards publiſhed. | 
The king, to appeaſe the murmurs of the people, publiſhed a declarati- 
on, wherein he took notice of the ſeditious behaviour of ſome incendiaries 
among the commons that had compelled him to diſſolve the parliament. 
And as to bis taking tonnage and poundage, that had been fo violently ex- 
claimed againſt, he ſhewed that his predeceſſors had conſtantly received 
thoſe duties on their acceſſion, till they were granted by parliament 
(and that in times of peace) for the ordinary guard of the ſeas: Whereas 
his majeſty found the nation engaged ina war, and without the receipt of 
INUxAB. XXIV. n . theſe 


John Helden, Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Hayman, William Coriton, Mal- 


both with France ah Spain, in order to leſſen the expences 
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| theſe revenues the government could not poſſibly have been ſupported. He 
obſerved alfo, that the commons had taken upon them to enquire into the 


debates at the council-board, to threaten the courts of juſtice and great off. 
bers of ſtate, and to aſperſe his whole adminiſtration, in order to incite the 
f le to an inſurrection: For the duke of Backs, whom they pretended to 
de the author of their grievances, being dead, they continued ſtill to com- 
2 of his miniſters, endeavouring to wound him through their fides; tho 

did not impute theſe diſorders to the whole houſe, but to ſome: feditious 


der who were perpetually ſtarting new grievances. to keep up the 


. Fpirit of faction, and render themſelves conſiderable. He declared, he was 
| — to maintain the eſtabliſhed religion, and the rights and liberties 
of his ſubjects. He deſited they would reflect on their own happineſ;, 


and conſider if there was any FL under heaven where the chriſtian reli. 


gion flouriſhed mote, where juſtice was more duly adminiſtred, and the 
people remained free from oppreſſion, every men ans in eg and quirk 
neſs under his own vine and fig-tree, 

The reaſons the king had given in his declaration for hs Sffitring the 
aww parliament were fi 5 fatisfying the people, they till ap red dif. 
affected to a great degree; and it was given out, that his ra ety would 


ſoon be under a neceſſity of calling another. Upon which report a ſecond. 


proclamation was iſſued, wherein the king declared he had ſufficienth 
ſhewn his love to parliamehts; by his frequent aſſembling them, yet the 
late abuſes had driven him unwillin 881 6 out of that eourſe, and be ſhoull 
efteem ix a Prefumption in any one to preſeribe any time for bis calling a par. 
Hament. From which words ſotne inferred there were no mote parlis 
ments to be expected: And tis evident, his majeſty had no intention to al 
ſemble one ſuddenly, by the haſte the miniſtry made to clap up à peace 

re the govern. 
ment. That with France was declared on the roth of May, and a peact 
with Spain was concluded the year following, both of them USO advan. 
ere terms to England. , 

And now the judges having delivered their opinie anknlmouſly, Th 
Meniers of - parliament” committing offences againſt the king and council, ani 
ing the adminiſtration with a ſeditious intent, (though done in Parlic 
ment) were puniſhable out of Parliament; an information was exhibited in 
the ſtar chamber, againſt Sir Jobn Ellie, Denail Hollis, Benjamin Vo- 
lentine, Walter Long, William Corriton, William Strode, Jobn Selden, dit 
Miles Hobart, and Sir Peter Hayman, for their undutiful ſpeeches and act. 
ons in the houſe of commons. Theſe gentlemen having brought writs of 
Habeas Corpus in Trinity-Term, moved to be admitted to bail, but it was 
determined they could not, as their commitment was ſpecial : howeve!, 
the following Michaelmas-Term the judges with his majeſty's concurrence 
offered to accept bail, and diſmiis them from their confinement, provided 
they gave ſecurity for their good behaviour; but they were now grown 6 
fallen, that they. refuſed the favour and returned to priſon : Whereupon 
= this king eraſed the proſecution in the ſtar chamber, and the fame term o- 
dered an information to be exhibited in the king's bench, (that they might 
have a fair'trial at common law) againſt Sir John Elliot, Denzil Hollis 
and Sir Benjamin Valentine, in which it was ſet forth, that Sir Fobn Elli, 
intending to ſow and excite ſedition and diſcord - between the king, hö 
peers; and people, to ſubvert the government, and introduce confuſion, in 
order to withdraw the affections of the king's ſubjects from him, on the 
2 230 of Frebuary, 4. Car, in the TY of the commons, falſely, wo 

| dull 
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| ouſly and ſeditiouſly uſed theſe words, The king's privy. council; his judges, 


and bis counſel learned have conſpired together, to trample under their feet 


the trberties of the ſubjects of this realm, and the liberties of this houſe. The 
other two defendants are charged with ſpeaking the ſame words: And it 
is further charged, that the 2 Mar ch,-4. Car: the three defendants malici- 
ouſly agreed and conſpired to diſturb and diſtract the commons, that 


they ſhould not adjourn themſelves according to the king's pleaſure fignifi- 


ed to them; that they aſſaulted Sir John Finch the ſpeaker, dragg'd him to 
the chair, and by force detained him in it, which occaſioned a great tu- 


mult and commotion in the houſe, to the terror of the commons there aſ- 


ſembled, and the diſherifon of the king, &c. . 


The defendants pleaded to the juriſdiction of the court, becauſe the of- - 


fences fuppoſed to be done were committed in parliament ; whereupon the 
attorney general demurr'd to their plea, and a day was given to argue the 


demutrer the next Hilary Term, when the judges having heard councel on - 


both ſides, unanimouſly refolved, hat the court as this caſe was ſhould have 
juriſtr&Hon, although the offences were committed in parliament , and that the 
impriſoned members onght to anſfuwver; GD 8:08 
- The defendants ſtill refuſing to put in any other plea then to the juriſ- 
liction of the court, judgment was given againſt them upon a Nihil dicit, 
on the laſt day of Hilary Term, being pronounced by Mr. Juſtice Jones 
© in manner following, (viz.) The matter of the information by the con- 
feſſibn (the demurter) of the defendants is admitted to be true, and we 
t think their plea to the juriſdiction ſufficient for the matter and manner of 
tit; We will not draw the true liberties of parliament men into queſtion, 
* namely, for ſuch matters as they ſpeak or do in a parliament ary way; but 
here was a conſpiracy between the defendants to ſlander the fate, and to 
© raiſe ſedition and diſcord between the king, his peers; and people: And 
© this: was not a parliamentary courſe. The parliament is a high court, 
and therefore ought not to be diforderly, but to give good examples to 
other courts. If a judge of our court ſhall rail on the ſtate of the clergy, 
© he is puniſhable for it. A member of parliament may charge any great 
officer of ſtate with any particular offence ; but this was a malevolous ac- 
©'cufation in the generality of all the officers of State; therefore the matter 
contained in the. information is a great offence, and puniſhable in this 
court; however, the puniſhment ſhall be with a light hand in thismanner: 
J. Every defendant ſhall be impriſoned during the king's pleaſure ; 
Sir Fob Elliot to be impriſouned in the Tower of London and the 
* other defendants in other priſons. 13 St 
2. © That none of them ſhall be delivered out of priſon, until he give 
© {curity in this court for his good behaviour, and have made ſubmiſſion 
and acknowledgment of his offence, 1 RT 
Sir John Elliot, inaſmuch as we think him the greateſt offender, 
* ſhall pay a fine to the king of 2000 J. Mr. Hollis a fine of 1000-marks, 
and M Valentine, becauſe he is of leſs ability, 500 J. to which all the 
* other juſtices agte ect. | | 
The earl of Pembroke lord high ſteward of the king's houſhold, and 
chancellor of Oxford, dying this year, that univerſity made choice of bi- 
ſhop Laud for their chancellor; a prelate, as a modern writer juſtly ob- 
ſerves, who became the moſt celebrated patron of learning, and the great- 
eſt benefactor to all publick deſigns, for the promoting -piety and charity 
that that age produced; nor is it any reflection on his memory, that Rapin 
and the reſt of the Puritan tribe did not like him, They muſt * 
Ts. eq. have 
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have been his enemies, as he conſtantly oppoſed their ſchemes tos deſtroying 7 
the church, which they had great hopes of cffecling about this time, having fl 
: poif.ned the people with levelling pamphlets both in church and ſtate : We ſa 
EL End one doctor Leighton, a Scotch clergyman, publiſed a ſcditious libel m 


this year, which he entituled an appeal to the parliament againſt prelacy, pe 
in which were ſeveral paſſages, which both the lord chief juſtices affirm'd, tu 
wou'd have amounted to high treaſon, if he had been try'd in the courts of th 
common law); but it was thought fit however to ſpare, his life, and cenſure to 


him only in the ſtar-chamber, where he was adjudged to be impriſoned dur. al 
ing the king's pleaſure, to pay a fine of ten thouſand, pounds, to be twice m 


ſet in the pillory, and whipp'd as often 3 to have his ears cut off, his noſe in 

lit, and his face branded with a hot iron: Though tis probable the cour: al 

did not intend to have executed this ſentence upon him, if he would haye Ac 

made the leaſt ſubmiſſion ; but the criminal ſhewing,no inclination that by 

way, and committing a new offence, by bre aking,out of priſon, was reta- ec 

ken, and the ſentence executed upon him with ſome rigour, five months n 

; after it was pronounced, which created ill natured reflections on the go- 0 
vernment ; for though the offender had in reality merited death, his 
g crimes were in a manner forgot, and the dreadful puniſhment abhorred 


by the common people, Who not conſidering what the criminal had done, 
were mov'd to pity him, and the more, as they were taught by the Puri. 
tans to:Jook upon him as à ſufferer for religion. e x POLY CE 
i for the government was 
the raiſing of money by ſeveral ways, which were look d upon as illegal: 
Even the taking the duties of tonnage and poundage gave greater offence 
than formerly, as the commons had voted and proteſted that they ought 
not to be collected but by authority of parliament, eſpecially as the rate 
upon goods imported and exported Was raiſed about this time; the 


But what gave the people the greateſt diſguſt 


rr nenen 


reviving the law alſo to compel thoſe who were poſſeſs d of lands, of the fe 
value of forty pounds per Aunum, to be knighted or compound with, the. f 
crown, was look d upon as another hard and ungrateful tax; as were the fi 


ae I. Ain I e ier | 
atents for monopolizing ſeveral ſorts of goods, amongſ{t-which, - Ruſhneorth n 


in his preface to his ſecond volume enumerates theſe, for the ſole yending d 
of ſoap, falt, wine, leather,  ſea-coal, cards, pins, and even the ſole ga- t 
thering of rags; but theſe it appears were granted to ſeveral companies '0f 0 
corporations, and not to ſingle men, neither were they impoſed. all in one 7 
year, though mentioned by Ru/hworth together; money was alſo raiſed ol 
by levying fines upon ſuch offenders as had been guilty of depopulations, te 
nuſances in building and encroachmenrs on foreſts; for which þi as were ſt 
obliged, to compound with the king's commiſſioners, -. But all theſe taxes lo 


Were raiſed for the neceſſary ſupport of the government, which it was fad in 
could” not poſſibly ſubſiſt without, ſince the parliament had refuſed to L 
Furniſh the crown with thoſe, ſupplies which they never denied his predeceſ- R 
fors; and it muſt be acknowledged, that nothing but the laßt neceſſity Ml m 
could juſtify the impoſing them. The king found a formidable party of MW © 

_ Puritans and Republicans in the nation, and even in the houſe of commons, Se 
- who were determined to ſubvert the government in church and; ſtate, and M 
who for that reaſon refuſed him all manner of ſupplies, and he had no th 
way to preſerve himſelf and the ſtate but by theſe means. It was evident W % 
to all the world, that the faction would bz content with nothing leſs than e 
the deſtruction of the monarchy, and the. eſtabliſhed religion, and tho 80 
there was a very great majority in the houſe, faſt, friends to both, yet de 
they were {9 terrified, by the hypocritical pretences of the Puritans amen ir 
feeds e een, Pi 


= 
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them with the dangers of popery and arminianiſin, and arbitrary power, 
{aid to be the conſequence of thoſe opinions; that they brought many ho- 
neſt well meaning men into their meaſures, and had the parliament been 


permitted to ſit, the year thirty one might have been as fatal to the conſti- 


tution as that of forty- one; but further, it is not pretended by any, that 
the money the king raiſed by the ways above-mentioned, was with-a cove- 
tous view of hoarding up. a vaſt treaſure, or to enrich his favourites; it was 
all laid out in encreaſing the royal navy, protecting foreign trade, or the 
maintenance of the civil liſt ; . The king alſo appears very far from any 
inclination to arbitrary meaſures. in any other inſtances ; ſelf-preſervation 
alone put him upon theſe. We find Sir Henry Martyn, a judge of the 
admiralty, complained, that the judges of the king's bench granted prohi- 
bitions to their proceedings in the court of admiralty, and the judges juſtifi- 
ed, their conduct as agreeable to law; the king acquieſced in the determi- 
nation of the judges of the king's bench, though contrary to his own opini- 
on, and to the difadvantage of his prerogative. - And when Mr. Huntley, 
a Kentiſh clergyman, who was cenſured and impriſoned by the high com- 
miſſion court, brought his action at law againſt two of the high commiſſi- 


| onefs, and the king required the judges not to proceed in the cauſe till he 


had ſpoken with them, and afterwards in perſon commanded the judges not 
to put the commiſſioners to anſwer ; yet having heard the judges reaſons for 
their proceeding, and their repreſentation, that "> Iyer not obey him 
without a breach of their oaths, he was contented: that the commiſſioners 
thould anſwer, and it was reſolved at the council board, that the judges 
had done their duty. Theſe and ſeveral other inſtances of the like nature, 


ſhew that king Charles was far from carrying his prerogative ſo high as either 


Henry VIII. or Q. Elizabeth: Had the judges in thoſe reigns, pretended 
to have queſtioned the authority of the high commiſſion court, they would 
ſoon have been made ſenſible of their raſhneſs; and as a late writer obſerves 
further, this alſo demonſtrates, that the judges in king Charles's reign were 
ho ſervile creatures, as Rapin inſinuates; but gave their opinions with free- 
dom and courage, to which indeed they were induced, by obſerving that 
the King was generally governed by their deciſions, though contrary to his 
own judgment and intereſt, | | | | 5 
On the twenty -ninth of May this year, 1630. the queen was delivered 
of a ſecond ſon, who ſucceeded his father on the throne : The king going 
to St. Paul's. the fame day to give thanks for the birth of this ſon, a bright 
ſtar appeared, which was taken notice of both by the court and city, and 
looked upon as 4 good omen of the prince's future greatneſs. The royal 
infant was baptized by the name of Charles, on the 25th of June, by Dr. 
Laud bifhop of London ; the French king and the prince Palatine of the 
Rhine, his uncles, being godfathers, and the queen mother of France, god- 


mother. The fame day the prince was born, a great trial came on the 


conrt of Star-Obamber, upon an information preferred by Mr. Attorney 
general, againſt the eatls'of Bedford, Clare and Somerſet, Sir Robert Cotton, 
Mr. 'Selden, Mr. St. John, and others, for diſperſing a libel publiſhed on 
the riſing of the laſt parliament, entitled a propqſition for his Majeſty's ſer- 


vice, to bridle the impertinency of parliaments : In which the libellers endea- . 


vour to alienate the people from his majeſty, by inſinuating he intended to 
govern arbitratily : While this cauſe was hearing, the king ſent a meſſage 


to the lord keeper and the reſt of the judges of the court of Star- Chamber, 


importing, that in regard of the great joy upon the birth of his ſon, all 
progeedings upon this information ſhould be ſtopped, and the defendants 
Noums, XXVI.] - "-— 0D diſcharged 
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Puritans, that they made it one article of his impeachment: the kin if 
« Himſelf alſo, to encourage fo pious a deſign, contributed ten thouſand ot 


. There were ſome remarkable trials happened about the ſame time, par- 
ticularly that of Mervin lord Audley, for aſſiſting one of his ſervants to 
commit a rape upon his- own wife, and for fodomy with two of them, of 
which he was convicted by the verdict. #\ his peers, condemned _and exc- 
cuted on Jotoer-Hill, having no other fayour ſhewn him by the king, 

NN | | e 6-1 4 een nenn ene 6 83 
who deteſted his crimes, than changing his ſentence from that of hanging 
to beheading. r . | Ange ng 155 | 855 4 3 Ty "_ 
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Another proceeding that made a great noiſe, was that againſt Sir . Gil 
Arlington, who was proſecuted in the high commiſſion court for marrying 
his neice ; and thereupon apply'd to the court of common. pleas for a pro- 

1 * hibition, which that court declared themſelves ready. to grant; but the 

= - king interpoſing, the high commiſſion were ſuffered to proceed, and fin'd 

d Sir Giles twelve thouſand pounds, obliging him alſo to give twenty thou- 
fand pounds ſecurity, not to cohabit with his niece for the future.” - 

There was a 3d remarkable trial appointed by a court of chivalry, on 

_ © the following occaſion; the marquis of Hamilton had been charged with 
ttiteaſonäble deſigns againſt his majeſty, and the lord Rea a. baron of Scet- 
land, had accuſed Ramey, a gentleman, of the ſame nation, with endea- 
vouring to engage him in the conſpiracy ; but Ramſey denying any know- 

ledge of the plot, and there being no witneſs to prove it,, Ramſey offered P 
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fight Rea, according to the laws of chivalry ; which challenge being ac- 


cepted, every thing was prepared for the combat; but the king abhorring 
this barbarpus way of deciding cauſes, would not ſuffer the parties to en- 
gage: And it appears that his majeſty was ſo far from ſuſpecting Hamil- 


ton to have any deſign againſt him, that he ordered him to lie in his cham- 


ber, that very night he received notice of the conſpiracy; and the duke 
continued in favour with this prince to the laſt, who truſted him with 
the direction of the affaits of Scotland, and ſcarce tranſacted any thing 
with relation to Exgland or Ireland wirhout conſulting him. 
On the fourth of November this year, the queen was delivered of a 
daughter, baptized by the name of Mary, afterwards married to William 
of Naſſau, prince of Orange: And this year died that celebrated antiqua 
Sir Robert Cotton, who obliged the world with thoſe notable collections 
of records and original papers in the Cotton library, now united to the 
royal library at V eſiminſler. 50 | 


The king of Sweden having extended his conqueſt over great part of | 


Germany, was killed at the battle of Lutz on the ſixth of November ; his 
army howeyer obtained the victory, and drove the imperialiſts out of the 
field. This great prince, tis obſery'd, had within the ſpace of two years 
reduced near three hundred cities and fortreſſes in Germany, and had he 
lived/a little longer, would have ſhaken the imperial throne ; however, as 
it was, his expedition was of infinite ſervice to the proteſtants of the em- 
pire, who had probably been extirpated if they had not been taken under 
the protection. of the great Guſtavus Adolphus. At that critical juncture 
Freaerick prince palatine of the Rhine, who bore the title of king of Bohe- 
mia, died allo on the 2gth of Nyvember, the ſame month in Which the 
king of Sweden was killed: He had iflue by the princeſs E/;zabeth, ſiſter of 
king Charles, fix ſons and five daughters, on the youngeſt of which daugh- 
ters, the princeſs: Sophia, then abot two years of age, and her proteſtant 
Iſſue, the crown of England was ſettled by act of parliament, in the reign 
of William. III. from which princeſs his preſent majeſty king George II. 
is deſcended ; and conſeqently is of the race of the Stuarts, notwithſtand- 
ing ſome vile ſcriblers of the preſent age, abſurdly hope to recommend 
themſelves to the government by defaming this illuſtrious family. WE 

The czar of Muſcovy being at war with the king of Poland, apply'd him- 
elf to the court of England about this time, for leave to raiſe two thouſand 
men in Great-Britain, which was granted him, and thoſe troops were ac- 
cordingly ſent to Muſcovy, and employed by the Rigſians in the fiege of 
Snolenſto, where there happening a miſunderſtanding between colonel 
Senders, who commanded them; and colonel Leſhy a Scot, Sanders was 
baſely murdered by Leſſy, for which the latter was put to death, by the 
Muſcovites ; whereupon the Engliſh and Scots, inſtead of promoting the 
lervice they. were ſent upon, fell out among themſelves, and while the 
Ruſſians were engaged in ſuppreſſing the tumult, the Poles attacked their 
amy,. and obliged them to raiſe the ſiege. 

The affairs of Ireland were in great confuſion at this time, occaſioned by 
the power and inſolence of the Roman catholicks in that kingdom, who 


ad the aſſurance to erect a popith univerſity in Dublin, in oppoſition to 
the king's college, near that city ; whereupon his majeſty thought fit to 
conſtitute the lord viſcount Wentworth deputy of Ireland, having had ex- 
perience of this gentleman's admirable conduct in the north of England, of 
which he was lord preſident ; nor was the king deceived ia his expectati- 
on, for though the deputy found things in great diſorder, he ſoon reduced 


them 
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them to a ſetiled ſtate; atid Ireland, which hitherto had been a charge and 
burthen to the crown of England, by the encouragement he gave their 


trade and manufactures, was foon in a condition to ſupport it felf, and 
De Sy tt i I I TILE T3 SG, 


The king obferving the great reſort of the nobility; clergy, and gentry, to 
che court and city, whereby the country was in a manner. deſerted, and 


the antient hoſpitality neglected; iſſued cut a proclamition on the ſeventh of 


Fiune, that they ſhould retire to their uſual places of reſidence; but another 


principat motve'ta the publiſhing this proclamation as, le the peſtilenc 
mould be again brought into the city, of which the country was not yet 


quite free: And for the fame reaſon another proclamation was iſſued 7 
hibiting the reſort of peeple to court in that hot ſeaſon, to be cured of the 
Small- Pox; but had ſo favourable a ſort that he ſoon 1 
Biſbop Land, in whom his majeſty principally confided in ecclefiaſti- 
cat affairs, Was buſied at this time in protecting the eſtabliſned church 


king's evil. The latter end of this year his majeſty was taken ill of the 


- 


_ againſt the aſſaults both of Papiſts and Puritans, who were labouring to 


deſtroy her. As this prelate was himſelf fully convinced of the freedom of 
the human mind, and geteſted theſe abfurd doctrines, of unconditional de- 


erees, which make man a mere machine, and afford him no liberty 


of choice, he appeared a great encourager of thoſe who in their writings 


and ſermons aſſerted the doctrine of free will; for which the Puritans fre- 


quently ſtiled him an Arminian, and ſometimes a Papiſt. However, this 


great man proceeded according to his judgment, preferring thoſe who 
were advocates tor free will, as Dr. Neile biſhop of Wincheſter, to the 


archbiſhoptick of Vr; doctor Pierce to the biſhoprick of Bath and Well, 


and others of the like perſuaſion to other biſhopricks and preferment in the 
church; particularly doctor Juxon, who was about this time made clerk 


öf the kng's eloſet; and by biſhop Laud's recommendation it ſeems, Mr, 


Francis Windebank, of whom he had conceived a high opinion, was un- 
happily made ſecretary of ſtate (on the death of Sir Dudley Carlton) for this 


_ gentleman, influenced by the queen, became the protector of fuch prieſts 


and popiſh recuſants as incurred the penalty of the laws, and was there- 
upon looked upon as a papiſt in his heart, and all his miſcarriages afctibed 


to biſhop Laud, who advanced him.” But to proceed, 


The king being at peace with all the princes and ſtates in Europe, and 


not yet apprehenſive of any civil commiotions at home, that he might not 
ſeem to neglect his antient kingdom of Scotland, determined this year to be 


folemnly crowned there: The Scorrſh nation he obſerved were diſcontented 
upon many accounts; they had indeed enjoyed great peace and plenty by 
the indulgence of king James for upwards of forty years; but the ſeat of 


the government was now removed, the king and court always reſided in 


England, and they were in a manner become a province, to a nation with 
which they had long contended for an independen xp. 
Another reafon aſſigned for their diſſatisfaction is, the endeavours of the 


c 


court to remove thoſe lands from the nobility which formerly belonged to 


the church, and had been feized by them during the minority of king 


* 


Fames, by the connivance of earl Murray and other regents; tho they 


were by act of parliament transferred to the crown at the reformation, The 
. nobility in order to prevent the king's reſuming theſe lands, pretended that 
there was a deſign to reſtore popery, and joyning with that puritanical kirk 
in their cries againſt epiſcopacy, were reſolved to throw all things into con- 
fuſion, rather than part with the church - lands they were poſſeſſed of; and 


this 
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this: wus in reality the ſource of that tebellion that afterwards happened in | | 
Scotland.' But to enlarge a little further on the ſituation of affairs in Scotland. 


The chur ch of Scotland Was at the reformation, Anu. 1 560, governed 
firſt by ſuperintendants, and then by biſhops, and ſo it remained till the 


tuous münner. In 1 592 the faction prevailed fo far, as to get it approved 


ever encroaching on his prerogatives, and aſſuming an authority over thi 
civil powets, found an opportunity | of getting epiſcopa oy reſtored | dy Ks 
kgilature,2An!: 1612, and nominated thirteen biſhops: for the thirteen! 
biſhopcicks there had antiently been in that church. He alſo made ſome 
advances towards bringing the church of Scotland to a conformity with that 


thecompoling a liturgy; and in another at Perth paſs'd an act for eſtabliſh- 
ing the five following articles, commonly called the articles of Perth, 


neceſſity. 3. Private baptiſm» in the like caſe.” 4. Confirmation, and 52 
The obſetvation of Chriſtmas; the feſtivals of the paſſion, reſurrection and 
aſcenſion of aur ſaviout;. and-pentecoſt. „ 211100 
This was the ſtate of the church of Scotland, when king Charles propoſed 
the viſiting that kingdom, in order to his coronation: He ſet out fiom 


land, Arundel, -Bembroke, Southampton, Holland, and doctor Laud, biſhop 
of Loudom r beſides theſe: the marquis of Hamilton and ſeveral of the Scotch 
nobility,. with many other perſons of diſtinction, followed the court at 
their own expences. The king and court were magnificently entertain d 
as they paſs d, by the nobility and perſons of diſtinction whoſe ſeats lay near 


ceſs in feaſting was now introduced that had ever been known; wbich 


| was afterwards kept up, to the great damage of the eſtates and manners of 
the nation. There was alſo a kind of emulation between the Engliſh and 


Scott/hicourtiers,, who ſhould appear in the greateſt ſplendor in their equi- 
pages, which ran moſt of them in debt, and rendered them uneaſy in their 
circumſtances, ingdons but Winnt e 0% 44 Noemi 5 
The king arriving on the borders of Scatland on the twelfth of June, the 
Engliſb officers reſigned their places, which were ſupply'd by thoſe of Scot- 
Eee the fifteenth of June, his majeſty made a moſt ſplendid entry 

to his capital city of Edinburgh, amidſt the loud acclamations of the people; 
three days after Which the king was crown d by doctor Sporfieood arch- 
bibop. of St. old gone r | e FLINOUN GN. 
The parliament niet on the 207b inſtant, to whom the king made a 
ſpeech, and the ſeſſion continued eight days, in which there paſs'd thirty one 
publick acts, 'two-of,thein for ſupplies, which were granted readily ; but 
there were two other acts that met with great oppoſition, vis.” An act fot 
confirming his'majeſty's prerogatives, and empowering him to appoint the 
babits of the clergy; and another for tectifying the acts concerning religion; 
and a libel was ſoon after diſperſed charging his majeſty with over- awing the 
parliament in order to get theſe acts paſs d. The lord Balmerino, as the 


author or fomenter of it, was convicted of high treaſon by the laws of 
Sat and; and though he was afterwards pardoned, on the great pic fefſ or s 
he made of his loyalty, it is cbſerved, he ever after remained an implaca ble 
enemy to the government. There were ſome other acts which the king 
INunz. XXVII.] Cc paſſed 


year: 1 580 hen in an aſſembly held at Dundee, epiſcopacy was declar ed 


of England particularly he paſs d an act in the parliament of Aberdeen for 


(2) 1. Kneeling at the facrament. 2. Private communion in caſes ff 


Hbite- Hall the 14th of May, 16333 attended by the earls of Northumber2 


the northern road: and the lord Clarendon obſerves, that the greateſt ex5 
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paſſed in pat liament of Scotland that leſſened the authority of the lords, and 
freed their tenants from that ſervile ſubjection they had hitherto laboured 
under; Which gave the nobility {till a greater diſguſt to the government, 
and contributed to the troubles that happened. afterwards. But what di- 
_ fwb'd the Scots more than any thing was, 'ati. apprehenſion that their reli. 
gion was about to be alter'd, occafioned by the king's erecting a biſhoprick 


2 Edinburgh, making ſeveral of the biſhops miniſters of fate, and order. 


ig a lturgy to be-compoſed for the church. of Sratland. But whatever aver. 
on the Scots. might have entertained for the adminiſtration in theit- hearts 
they did not; think fit to diſcover their diſaffection at this time: The king 
Was every where received with all imaginable reſpect in the counties he 
vided while he was; there He returned to Greenuich the twentieth of 
Fully, Having rid poſt in four days from Berwick, probably to avoid putting 
the country to the like expence they were at to entertain him in his journe 
to Sealand, when he travelled with the equipage of u great king by ca 
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2 "Aonhbiſhop: fiir dying en after the king's return, vix. on the 4th 
of Auguſt. doctor Land biſhop of Laudan ſucceeded him in the. ſee of Can- 
terbury. My lord Clarendon has given us the character of both theſe me- 
tropolitans, and of doctor Bancroft vrho preceded Abort; to whom there- 
fote I refer the reader, -arid-ſhall only mention ſo much of them as may 
de neceſſay to clear up this part of our hiſtory, biſniop Land the noble bi 
torian obſerves, had been recommended by the duke of Busbuin bam to 
the kings as fitteſt to be truſted in conferring all eccleſiaſtical ptrfermentz 
when he was but biſhop of St. Dauid's, and from that time entirely go- 
verned that province without a rival: He was a man of great parts and ex. 
emplary virtue ; but too much addicted to paſſion, and à. ſharpneſs of ex. 
preſſion; he was malign'd and perſecuted by the Calviniam faction, who 
according to their uſual practice call every man they do not love 'papil, 
and under that ſenſeleſs appellation created him many troubles and vexat- 


him. He had from his firſt entrance into tlie world, without any dil 
guiſe or diſſimulation, declared his awn opinion of that claſſis of men, and 
as; ſoon. as it was in his power, he did all he could to hinder the (growth 
= encreaſe of that faction, and to reſtrain thoſe who were inclined to it 

om doing. miſchief ; but his power at court oould not enough qualify him 
to go through with that difficult reformation, while he had a ſuperior in 


the church, (Abbot) who having the reins in his hands; could ſlacken them 


according; to'his;own humour and diſcretion; but now he had the prims- 
y in his own hand, the king being infpired with the ſame zeal, he thought 
he ſhould be to blame, and ha ve much to anſwer for, if he did not make 
haſte to apply remedies to thoſe diſeaſes which he ſaw would grow apace. 
Archbiſhop Abbot, according to lord Clarendon,” had too many year 


poſſeſſed the fee of Canterbury, being totally ignorant of the true conſtituti- 
on of the church of England, and the ſtate and intereſt of the clergy, ts 
appeared throughout the whole, courſe of his life: He was promoted to 
the ſee of Canterbury upon the never enough lamented death of archbiſhop 
Bancroft, who underſtood: the church excellently well, and had almoſt 
reſcued it out of the hand of the Calvinian party, and very much ſubdued 
LA EM 5 | 1 „ the 


dns, and fo far ſuppreſs d him, that though he was the king's chaplain, a 
excellent preacher, and a ſcholar of the moſt ſublime parts, he could g 
_ no; preferment{till the vigour of his age was paſt; and it may be, adds, the 
ame nohle writer, When he came , ihto great authority, he retained too 

keen a memory of thoſe who had ſo unjuſtly and uncharitably perſecuted I 
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the ſpirit of the nonconformiſts: He countenanced men of the greateſt parts 
and learning, and diſpoſed the clergy to a more ſolid courſe of ſtudy than 


had been accuſtomed to, and if he had lived, would quickly have 
extinguiſhed all that fire in England which had been kindled at Geneva; ; 


who underſtood or lov'd the church, that infection would tive been ESR 
out which could not afterwards be lo eaſily expelled. 

But Abbot conſidered religion no otherwiſe than as it abhorred and revil- 
ed popery, and valued thoſe men moſt that did it the moſt furiouſly; for 
the ſtrict obſervation of the diſcipline of the church, or conformity to the 
articles or canons eſtabliſhed, he made little enquiry, and took leſs care; 
and having himſelf made very little progreſs in the antient and ſolid divini- 
ty, he adhered only to the doctrine of Calvin; his houſe was a ſanctuary 
to the moſt eminent of that factious party, he licenſed their moſt pernici- 
ous writings, and left his ſucceſſor a very difficult task; to reform and re- 
duce a church into order that had been ſo long neglected, and that was 0 
ill filled by many weak, and more wilful churchmen. 

The remiſneſs of Abbot, and other biſhops by his example, had intro- 
duced a negligence that gave great ſcandal to the church, and offended ma- 
ny pious men: The people took fo little care of the churches, and the 
partots of the chancels, that inſtead of beautifying or adorning them, they 
ſuffered them to fall to decay; and they were kept ſo indecently and ſſc- 

venly, that they would not have endured the like in the ordinary offices in 
their own houſes, and the ſacraments themſelves were adminiſtred where 
the people had moſt mind to receive them. This prophane liberty and un- 
cleanlineſs archbiſhop Ladd refolved to reform, requiring the other biſhops 
to coneur with him; and ſurely, fays the noble writer, the work was very 
grateful to all men of devotion ; but the proſecution of it with too much 
heat between the miniſters and atiſhioners, raiſed an evil ſpirit towards 
the charch, which the enemies of it took much advantage of as toon as 
. had an opportunity to make the worſt uſe of it. 
| he removing the communion table out of the body of the earch? 
$ where it had uſed to ſtand and to be applied to all uſes, and fixing it to the 
& upper end of the chancel, and the obliging all perſons to come to the rails 
to receive the ſacrament, introduced murmurings among the vulgar, and 
the expence of railing it in, occaſioned ſuits of law: The poſtate of receiv- 


for and againſt it with the lame earneſtneſs, as if the life of chriſtianity had 
been at ſtake. 

Archbiſhop Lerd, guided purel by his al and reverence for the lack 
of God's ſervice, and not ſufficien conſidering the long intermiſſion and 
diſcontinuance of theſe things in many places, proſecuted this affair more 
paſſionately than was fit for the ſeaſon. Biſhop Williams on the other 
hand, in order to render himfelf popular, oppoſed theſe Innovations, as he 
call'd them, in religion; an unlucky word fays the ſame noble writer, that 
cozen'd many honeſt men into apprehenſions very prejudicial to the king 
and the church. Williams publiſhed a treatiſe againſt theſe innovations, 
which gain'd him reputation enough to do hurt, uſing all the wit and me- 
lice he could to awaken the people to a jealouſy of thoſe things, not with- 
out infinuations that i: aim'd a: greater alterations, for which he knew the 
people would find a name. 

And though there were other books written hi ſufficiently anſwer- 


ed bilop Williams, and vindicated the archbiſhop's proceedings, yet as 
they 
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or if he had been ſucceeded by biſhop Andrew, biſhop Overial, or any man 
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ing the facrament (kneeling) alſo gave freſh offence, and books were written 
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104 A Vindication of the STUARTS. 
they were done by men of no great name, or by thoſe the people were pre. 
judiced againſt, they had not. that effect that might have been expected from 
them: A kind of ſchiſm was rais d in the church, even among the biſhops 
themſelves, and there appeared a great deal of uncharitableneſs among the 

dlergy towards one another, in their diſputes about theſe matters, . which 
_ - gave great advantages to the enemies of the church, and contributed in 


© aa. 


D 
ſome meaſure to the confuſion that happened afterwards. 


* 
pu - 


The reviving of the book of ſports; or. a declaration of king James l. 
againſt the ſuperſtitious obſervation of the ſubbath, gave great offence alſo 
to the puritans: King James it ſeems, in his progreſs though Lancaſhire, 

. had obſetved that the puritans and preciſe people were very troubleſome to 
his ſubjects, by proſecuting. and informing againſt them, for uſing their 
lawful recreations and honeſt exerciſes on Sundays, after evening prayers (as 
was till that time the practice of this na: ion and the whole chriſtian world, 
who ever ſolemnized the days as other feſtivals are obſerved): Hereupon 
the king publiſhed a declaration, for allowing lawful ſports and exerciſes on 
Sundays, after evening ſervice; for which the declaration gives theſe reaſons, 
ft, it ſays, That the probibuting fuch Sports and Exerciſes would, probably 
Hinder the B many Papiſts, whoſe Prieſts. took occaſion from thence 
to perſuade their people, that no honeſt Mirth or Recreation was accounted 
lawful, or tolerated by thoſe of the. Proteſtant Religion. 2dly,. That, ſuch Pro- 


hibitions prevented the common People from uſing ſuch Exerciſes. as mght male 
them fit for War, and the Service of their. country. This declaration was 
at that time not only held to, be innocent, but ſeaſonable and popular; 
though in the next reign, | when puritaniſm. had gain d ground, the reviving 
it was look d upon as a moſt. horrible piece of Prophaneneſs. In this order 
of king Cbarless, his majeſty; obſerves, that under pretence of taking away 
abuſes, there had been a general forbidding, not only of ordinary meeting 
on Sundays, but of the feaſts of the dedication, of churches, commonly 
call'd wakes: Whereupon his majeſty. expreſly required, that theſe feaſts hi 
with others ſhould be obſerv'd, and that the juſtices. of peace ſhould: take 
care that all diſorders at ſuch meetings ſhould be prevented or puniſhed ; 
but that neighbourhood and freedom, with manlike and lawful exerciſes, n 
might be uſed, and no men moleſted in their lawful recreations on Sundays, ch 
having firſt done their duty to God; and this was required to be read in e- 
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very pariſh church: However innocent and commendable this declaration Ml ** 
was in itſelf, it was generally held, that it was not well tim'd; for ſome * 
rgnorant but POP preachers, who. were Sk ja with the manner I fi 
of keeping this feſtival in the primitive times, had turn'd it into a Few: F | 
fabbath;. contrary to the opinion and practice of the whole chriſtian world, : 
and under pretence of greater purity and a than their neighbours, had bf 
gained many proſelytes to their opinion, and theſe joyning with the ſons f 4 
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tion of, their prince. This allowing of the feaſts of the dedication of 15 
Churches, and other innocent recreations on Sundays, after evening ſervice, W ti, 
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ſon, baptized by the name of James; who was immediately proclaimed 


| 
| 6 On the 14th of October this year, the queen was delivered of her third the 
duke 257 
| 
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duke of N br k and in the year 1684, ſucceeded his brother Charles II. in 
the tone. 5 c ea ea... | 

The following year, in Hilary-Term 1633-4, came on the tryal of 
Millan Pryn, —0 a barriſter of Lincoln inn, in the ſtar- chamber, for 
wrirng and publiſhing a book, entitled Hiſtriomgſtix, or a Scourge for 
C279 Players: wherein he inveighed violently againſt ſtage plays; come- 
6i-5 and dances, cenfuring their majeſties, and all that were preſent at 
them, inciting the people to ſedition ; he proceeded alſo to condemn hunt- 


ing and rural ſports, publick feſtivals, the keeping of Cbriſimas, bonfires, 
mapa and the dreſſing up houſes with ivy; he cenſured muſick in ge- 
neral, 


|, church muſick, new years gifts, and church ceremonies promiſ- 
cuouſly,” then he rails at altars, images, the long hair of men and women, 


againſt biſhops, againſt playing at cards and tables, and is wonderfully of- 


fended that ſome people wore perukes: From the whole he infers, that we 
were returning to paganiſm again, and endeavours to perſuade the king's ſub- 
jets to leave the kingdom, and go and ſerve God in other countrics.-” Tl e 
king's Counſel at the trial well obſerved, that though it might be lawful for 
thoſe who had a miſſion to write againſt the ab»/e of plays in modeſt terms, 
that did not excuſe Mr. Pryn, who could pretend no miſſion, and had 
raked together all thev ileſt terms and Billing gate language to revile the go- 
vernment and all mankind ; and indeed his reflections in this libel appeared 
ſo very foul and ſcandalous at the trial, th. t the judges of the court of fa 
chamber generally concurred in the following ſentence, viz. That he 
ſhould be fined five thouſand pounds, expelled the univerſity of Oxford, and 
Lincoln Inn, and difabled to practiſe the law; that he ſhould be ſet in 
the pillory at Vet minſter, and 1 and in each place loſe an ear; 
that his book ſhould be burnt before his face by the hangman, and that 
he ſhoufd remain a priſoner for life... A HONEY IPs is 
And though chief juſtice Richardſon declared in the ſtar- chamber, that 
his offence would have amounted to high treaſon, had he been try'd for it 


| in the court of King Bench, yet the lord Clarendon obſerves, that the ter- 
ror of his puniſhment ſerved to encreaſe the popular averſion againſt the 


ſtar-chamber, and the principal judges of it; and enraged the criminal to 
that degree, ' that he became the moſt violent incendiary and implacable 
enemy to the archbiſhop, and the eccleſiaſtical and civil powers. 2 
But if this fpletiarick 1 

manner of recreations, he had not many of his profeſſion of the fame fen- 
timents, for we find the gentlemen of the four inns of court, to ſhew their 
deteſtation of Pryz's libel, and congratulate the birth of the duke of York, 
performed a moſt ſplended maſquerade before their majeſties, in the ban- 


quetting-houſe at Vhiteball, on Candlemas-Day, 1633-4, which was ma- 


naged by the moſt celebrated lawyers'in each of the inns of court, vi. Mr. 
Noy,” Mr. Selden, Mr. Hide, Mr, Whithck, Sir Edward Herbert and Sir 
Yoon Finch; and the queen was ſo pleaſed with this expreſſion of their af- 
ection, that ſhe condeſcended to dance in perſon. The lord mayor and 
citizens of London alſo, to fhew that they were not all infected with Pryr/ s 
principles, in relation to this kind of amuſements, gave a ſplendid enter- 
tainment to their majeſties and the court, about a fortnight afterwards, 
where there was a ball and mask alſo; the expence whereof, according to 
Wiitlek, amounted to twenty thouſand pounds. | 

The Dutch at this time rivalling England in her foreign trade, diſputing 


the dominion of the narrow ſeas, and claiming a right to fiſh upon our 


coaſt with the king's licence, (which they never preſumed to do before, 
[Nums, XXVII.] Dd- =” = 
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awyer was ſuch an enemy to the court, and all 
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105 A: Vindication of the STß¹ARTS 
and pirates at the ſame time being very troubleſome. to our meręhants f 

Was found neceſſary to fit out ſuch a fleet as might aſſert our ſovereignty 
of the ſeas, and protect the trade of the nation: To effect which, an an. 
tient cuſtom was reviyed by the crown, which had been, practiſed upon 
extraordinary occaſions, of ſummoning the ſea port towns and maritime 
counties, to;furniſh a certain number of men and ſhips,” in proportion to 

| their, abilities, for the ſea ſervice 2, The firſt writ of this kind, was dated the 
_ 2ethday of Odier, 1634; and directed to the city, of Londen, whereby 


 the:cutizens were-commanded to provide ſeyen thips of War, of the dimen. 
hong, mentioned in the writ, furniſhed with men and. warlike proviſions 
to beat Port/mouth 1 5G: firſt of March, and to continue from that time 
twentyzſix Weeks in the ſervice of his majeſty, for the defence of the ſeas 
Sc. The city of London thereupon. preferred a petition to the king, repre- 
ſenting that by ſeveral acts of parliament, and the laws of the land, they 
ought to be exempted from this charge. But the court inſiſting on they 
obedience, we city of London and the reſt of the maritime places, ſubmitted 
to the. impoſition ; and either provided the ſhipping that was required, c 
an equivalent in money. But this occaſioned a great deal of murmuring, 
and very much encreaſed the number of malecontents ; and Ney the attor- 
ney-general,, who was look'd upon as the contriver of theſe writs, dying 
immediately after, the people according to the ſuperſtition of theſe days 
look'd upon his death as a judgment, though he Was arrived to a good 
old age; and could not have expected to have lived much longer by the 
cCeourſe of nature. The next year (163 5.) it was found neceſſary to make 
this impoſition more general, and accordingly writs were not only directed 
to the maritime places, but to all the inland counties, cities and -towng, 
to. provide their reſpective Qyota's of r 
or an equivalent in money, which when ſettled, was found to bring in 
J hundred and thirty thouſand pounds per Annum, and upwards; but 
this was far from being ſufficient to maintain ſuch a navy, as might aſſet 
the ſovereignty of the narrow ſeas, and therefore ſeveral other ways and 
in 
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means were projected for that end. As the erect ing an office for licenſing 


the king's ſubjects to travel in foreign countries; alſo. a general letter office 
for England and Scotland, and commiſſions were iſſued for confirming 
defective titles, all which were then look d upon as ſo many grievances; 
bowever, the encreaſing and ſtrengthening of the royal navy, Was certain. 
Jy of the laſt; importance, to defend the nation againſt the inſults and 
- encroachmets of the neighbouring powers. The Dutch had already di- 
ven us out pf the ſpice iſlands in the Eaſt Indies, and engroſs d that valua- 
ble merchandize to themſelves. They were about to deprive us of the 
Herring fiſhery, upon aur own coaſts. by. downright force, refuſing to make 
any acknowledgment for the liberties; af fiſhing here, the French had confi 
derably encreaſed their ſhipping, and were in a confederacy with the 
Dutch, to diſpute the dominipn of the ſeas with the king of Great-Britain, 
and in theſe cirqumſtances theadminiftration deſerves the higheſt; applauke, 
Jn fitting out ſuch a fleet as might render us maſters ab howeyer excep- 
 tionable, the method of maintaining it migbt bee. 
It appears that the King had a, fleet of forty ſtout men of war at ſea thi 
Fear, under the command of the admiral the earl of Lindſey, and twenty 
more commanded by the earl of Effex, the vice admiral; whereby the 
narrow ſeas were cleared of the pyrates that infeſted them: The Dutch 
were obliged to pay a tribute of thirty, thouſand pounds per An. for leave 
to fiſh on the coaſt of, Byitain, and both Frencb and Huch were a 
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and had not the Dutch. and French, fomented our diſcontents at home, 
and. found king Charles; other employment, he had ſoon obliged Holland 
to reſtore the ſpice lands, they had ſo barbarouſly and treacherouſſy taken 
from us. It cannot thereſpte be enough lamented, that there ſhould, be 
ſuch a miſunderſtanding between the king and his people, that the lat- 


ter ſnould be induced to: deny him the ordinary ſupplies for the ſi p ort of 


bis government, and put him upon ſuch unuſual methods of raiſing them, 
as. factius men made uſe of to decry his adminiſtration, and incite-a ter 
bellion againſt him; when it is evident no prince ever had the happineſs of 
his people more at heart; no monarch better underſtood the intereſt of the 
nation, or was more ready to exert himſelf in defence of his ſubjects than 
kang Charles But to divert a little to matters of an inferiour nature. 
The ſtreets of Loudon being very narrow before the fire, the ſtanding of 


hackney coaches in the ſtreets was found to be a very great nuſance: where- 


upon in proclamation ; was. publiſhed. about this time, for reſtraining -the 
—_— Oo; ese 98 ag nano ods bog 
-{Inthe beginning of this reign, it ſeems, ; there was no hackney.. coaches 
Road in the ſtreets, but in yards, where people hir d them by the day or 


| hour as they had occaſjon for them; and of theſe there were not then above 


twenty about Landon, nor had the magiſtrates and; perſons of diſtinction 


many of them coaches of their own ;: but the moſt of them rode through 


in term time in all weatherr e. nt 
The ſatter end of this year came over to England the prince palatine of 
the Rhine, ſon of the late elector, and the princeſs Elizabeth the king's filter, 
and ſoon after his brother prince Rupert, ho ſo eminently- diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the civil wars of England, in behalf of his uncle king Charles the 
firſt; and on the 28th of December, the queen was delivered of a ſecond 
daughter, named Eligabeth, who lived to be about fifteen. years of age, 


the ſtreets on horſeback : The judges ip particular, uſed to ride to . min. 


{ but died unmarried; two years aſtet the tragical death of the king her fa» 


ther. This year alſo Thomas Parr, a Shropſbire man, who had arrived to 


{ the hundred and fifty ſecond year of his age, was brought to court by the 


earl of Arundel, though he ſurvived his journey but a few months: He had 
livd in eight kings reigns ss on mnt ig] 
In the beginning of March this year (1636) the king was' pleaſed to 
make Dr: Juæxon biſhop of London, lord treaſurer of England, on the re- 


commendation of archbiſhop. Loud; which, tis ſaid, created the archbi- 


ſhop and the church itſelf ſtill more enemies, there having been no eccleſia. 
ſick in that poſt ſinee the reign of Henry VII; factious people were apt to 
22 that the church was a gulph that would ſwallowy up all the great 
offices of ſtate; though it muſt-be acknowledged, that the choice was not ill 
made; for the biſhop found the revenue low, and much anticipated, and 
yet he ſupported the dignity of his majeſties houſhold, the ſplendor of the 
court, and all puhliek expences, and was eminently juſt in all contracts; 
inſomuch there were: as; few complaints in his time as in any preceding 
treaſurers, and: yet he cleared off all anticipations on the revenue, and ſet his 
maſter before- hand: as Sir Philip, Warwick: obſerves in the charagter he 
gives of this prelate. e790 yiggqedans 7,165 1 oth \ 

The king being reſolved to maintain his dominion of the narrow ſeas; 
fitted out à greater fleet this year than in any of the preceding; and at this 
time it Was, that the ſhip called the Royal Sovereign was built, eſteemed 
chen the largeſt and the fineſt veſſel that had ever floated on the ocean; and 


as 


pointed in their projects of raviſning the ſovereignty of the ſeas from us; 
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as Grotius had publi ſhed a treatiſe, endeavouring to ſhew, that the ſea was 
equally free for all ma nind the celebrated Seiden evidently proved, that 
the ſex itſelf might be appropriated,” and that the fiſhing and navigation on 
any cot properly belonged to the natives of the neighbouring ſhores, and 
that they might juſtly exclude foreign nations if they ſaw fit. Eut as the 
Dutch were not a people to be moved by argument, the king having con. 
Tiitüted A gernoon, earl of Nortbumberland, his admiral, gave him ol ders to 
drive the Dutch herring- buſſes from of the coaſt of Britain: The admi- 
ral accordingly failing northward with ſixty fail of men of war, and com. 
ing in vie v of the Dutch fleet, ordered them to deſiſt from' fiſhing and leave 
the ſhores of Britain; but they relying on the ſtrength of the ſtates fleet 
that protected them, refuſed to obey, whereupon' the earl fired upon them, 
ſunk ſome; and diſperſed the reſt; and the Dutch finding the king in earn. 
eſt, applied themſelves to the Engliſb admiral, deſiring he wou'd mediate 

with his majeſty to permit them to' fiſh this ſeaſon, and they would 
him thirty thouſand pounds down, and an annual tribute for the future; 
and they accordingly paid the 30000 J. they had promiſed : But the king 
being afterwards engaged in reſiſting inteſtine commotions, the Durch by 
- Uegrees withdrew their tribute, and reſumed their uſual inſolence; till Crom. 


well the uſurper beat them again into better manners. - ee. 
But notwithſtanding ſnip- money was applied to ſuch good purpoſes, as 
the protection of trade, and maintaining the e of che Britiſh ſeas, 
people became very uneaſy under it; they ſaid, by the ſame rule the king 
required thus much, he might command all they had: The city of Lon. 
don' petitioned again againſt it, or at leaſt for a mitigation of the tax; but 
were anſwered: by the council, that ſuch petitions were not to be-receiy'd, 
that obedience was expected from them, and they would ' incur his ma- 
{tics diſpleaſure by diſputing his commands. However, his majeſty obſer: 
ving a general averſion in ee gf to the payment of this tax, and that 
they murmured againſt it as illegal; reſolved. for their ſatisfaction to take 
the opinion of the twelve judges, as well ſeparately as together, on which 
occaſion all thoſe ' ſages concurred in the following opinion, vis. That 
when the: good and ſafety q; tbe Kingdom in general is concerned, and the 
Kingdom in danger, your Majefly may by-Writ under the great Seal of Eng- 
land, command all your ſubjects of this your Kingdom,” at their charge, ti 
provide and furniſh ſuch a number of Ships and Men, Viftuals and Munitim, 
und for fuch time as your Majeſty ſhall think fit, for the defence and ſafeguard 
of this: Kingdom from ſuch danger and peril; and thut by Low your Majeſy 
may compel the doing thereof in cafe of refuſal or refruttorineſi: And we alj 
are'of Opinion, that in ſuch Caſe your Majeſty is the: ſole" Judge, both gf the 
Yanger, und when and hiw the ſame is to br prevented and avoided, This opi- 
nion was figned and ſubſcribed by Bramſlon, Finch, Davenport, Denhon, 
Hatton, Jones, Cruat, Trevor, Vernon, "Berkley, ' Crawley and Weſtin. 
Not one of the twelve judges diſſented But this opinion of the judges, 
inſtead of appeaſing the people, alarmed them more than ever; for they be- 
- heved from henceforward the court would proceed to tax them at pleaſure, 
without ever conſulting their repreſentatives in parliament, and that what- 
ever they poſſeſſed no, lay at the mercy of the miniſtry; rt 
Archbiſhop Laud alſo this year, unhappily encreaſed the enyy and hatred 
of the people againſt him; by aſſuming a right to viſiſt the two univerſities; 
who inſiſted that as they were founded by kings, they were only ſubject to 
royal viſitations; but the king upon hearing counſel on both ſides, was 
pleaſed to yield the point to the archbiſhop, who not long after — 
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The Reign of King CHaRLES I. 109 
the king and court with great ſplendor at Oxford; and the latter end of the 
ſame year the queen was brought to bed of a third daughter, baptized by 
the name of Anne, who died at four years of age. The kingdom at this 
time (1637) enjoyed a profound peace, trade flouriſhed, and riches and 
plenty-never abounded more, but ſtill the nation was far from being hap- 
py 3 party quart els ran higher than ever, archbiſhop Laud prefled confor- 
mity with more than prudent zeal, while the Puritans. and Republicans 
railed at innovations, aſperſing the adminiſtration, : both eccleſiaſtical and 
civil and many of them choſe rather to tranſport themſelves to Neu-Eng- 

land in America, than fubmit to the eſtabliſhment ; infomuch that the go- 
vernment, apprehenſive of the ill confequences of their abandoning the 
kingdom in crowds, thought fit to publiſh a proclamation to reſtrain their 
going beyond ſea without licenſe, efpecially their preachers. 

Nor were the Puritans only diſguſted at the archbiſhop's carrying mat- 
ters with fo high a hand, but many who were very good friends to the 
church and conſtitution, . finding _ petty tranſgreſſion proſecuted, either 
in the high-commiſſion, or in the inferior ecclefiaſtical courts with uncoms 
mon heat, and that the extortions and vexations of the officers of thoſe 
courts were very grievous, they join d the puritans in the common cry 
againſt the tyranny of the church, aſcribing all exceſſes of this kind to the 
influence of archbiſhop Laud, how much ſoever his fubſtitutes and officers 


his agents made of the powers committed to them, he would no doubt 
have remedied thoſe diſorders. However the trouble people often met 
with from proceſſes out of the eccleſiaſtical courts, put them at length up- 
on queſtioning their juriſdiction, under pretence they were not held in the 
. Wh king's name, but in the biſhops: Whereupon the king thought fit to de- 
mand the opinion of the judges, as to the legality of thoſe courts; who 
ce unanimouſſy declared, That the proceedings in eccleſiaſtical courts were legal, 
hand ibat they were under no neceſſity of acting by the authority of the broad- 
„tab, or to uſe the king's name in their proceſſes, And a proclamation was 
publiſhed, to acquaint the people with the opinion of the twelve judges in 
this matter, which 'tis faid, archbiſhop Laud looked upon as a great point 
gain d for the church; but as this. reſolution conduced to the making the 
officers of thoſe courts ſtill more inſolent, who looked upon their oppreſſi- 
ons, as well as.the legality of their courts, to be countenanced by this de- 
ciſion; and the people now apprehending themſelves without remedy, a 
ſpirit was raiſed againſt the church itſelf, as well as againſt thoſe courts 
which the puritans encouraging by every wicked art, contributed in a great 
degree to the deſtruction of the eſtabliſhment. | 

There was a triumvirate of incendiaries tried about this time in the ſtar- 
chamber, viz. the infamous Burton, Prynn and Baſtwick, whoſe ſentence 
and puniſhment, however juſt; yet is generally acknowledged to have done 
the government great diſſervice : Prynn had his ears cropp'd already for his 
libel i'd Hiſtriomaſti; and though he remained till a priſoner for that 
libel, he proceeded to write others during his confinement, and particular- 


* 


ly one levell'd againſt the biſhops and the church, in which he ſtiles the 


\tred uchbiſhops Arch. agent for the devil, and calls the biſhops Luciferian lords, 
ties; ¶ *fcr able traytors, and devouring Wolves. Doctor E. Baſtwick, a phyſi- 
dan, was proſecuted for writing againſt the high commiſſion- court; and 
Burton a clergyman, had made it his buſineſs in his ſermons and con verſa- 


ing fo heinous and notorious, that it was debated by the judges, whether 
[NUNB. XXVIII.] E e ä they 


exceeded their inſtructions; tho had his grace been apprized of the ill uſe 
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tion to traduce both the king and biſhops; the offences of the two laſt be- 


110 A Vindication of the STuarrs. 
they had not incurred the guilt of high treaſon. They were however all 
- three try d inthe ſtar-chamber for miſdemeanors only, of which being fully 
convicted, Prynn was condemned in a fine of five thouſand pounds, tg 
© loſe the remainder of his ears in the pillory, to be branded in each cheek, 
and to be impriſon'd in Caernarven caſtle; Burton and. Baſtwick were 
condemned in the like fine, order'd to be ſet in the pillory, and loſe their 
ears, and to be impriſoned in the caſtle of Launceſton and Lancaſter. 
I! be modeſty and temper of theſe admired puritanical confeflors, may 

be gathered from the following paſſages in Ba/twick's anſwer in the ſtar- 


chamber; where he ſays, The prelates are invaders of the king's prerogative 
- royal; .contemners- and  deſpiſers of the- holy ſeriptures, advancers of popery 


_ ſuperſtition, idblatry and prophaneneſs; they abuſe the king's authority to the 
oppreſſion of his loyal fubjetts, and therein expreſs great cruelty, tyraniy and 
enjultice; and in execution of this impious performance, they ſhew neither vit, 
_bonefty nor temperature, nor are they ſervants of God (as they ought: to be indeed) 
but gf tbe devil, &c. Of theſe men the lord Clarendon gives the following 
deſcription 3: they were eee moſt notorious for their declared ma- 
lice againſt the government of the church by biſhops, in their ſeyeral books 
and writings which they had publiſhed: to corrupt the people with circum- 
ſtances very ſcandalous, and in language very ſcurrilous and impudent 
which all men thought deſerved very exemplary puniſhment. They wer 
of the three ſeyeral profeſſions which bad the moſt influence. upon the peo. 
2 ple, a divine; a common lawyer, and a doctor of phyſick; none of then 
of intereſt, or any eſteem with the worthy part of their ſeveral profeſſions 
having been formerly all look d upon under characters of reproach; yet 
when they were all | ſentenced, and for the execution of that ſentence 
brought out to be puniſhed as common and ſignal rogues, expos'd upon 


_ - ſcaffolds, to have their ears cut off, and their faces and fore-heads branded 


with hot irons (as the pooreſt and moſt mechanick malefactors uſed to be, 
when they were not able to redeem themſelves by any fine for their treſ. 
paſſes, or to ſatisfy we; rpms gs ba the ſcandals they had raiſed againſt the 
good name and reputation of others) men began no more to conſider their 
manners, but the men; and each profeſſion with anger and- indignation 
enough, thought their education, degrees and quality, would have ſecured 
them from ſuch infamous judgments, and treaſured up wrath for the time 
-.. Prynn indeed afterwards, when he faw the deſtruction he and his bre- 
thren had brought upon his country by his ſeditious practices, ingenioully 
acknowledged, that the king had done the nation good ſervice, if he had 
taken his head when he croopp'd his cars. ri 
- Soon after the trial of Prynn, Gc. John Lilburne, a poor book-binder, 
whom Prynn had retain'd in his ſervice while he was impriſon'd in the 
tower for his firſt offence, and who had aſſiſted him in diſperſing ſome ot 
his libels, was ſentenced in the ſtar-chamber to be whipp'd from the flect- 
priſon to Weſtminſter, which confirm'd Lilburne in his diſaffection to the 


government, and he was thought to have merited ſo much by his endea- 


yours to ſubvert the conſtitution, that he was afterwards 'made a colonel in 
the rebels army; however, as he became one of the ſe of levellers, and 
oppoſed every thing that was uppermoſt, the uſurpers themſelves found a 
neceſſity of confining him, and he died at length a quaker, being imprt- 
ſon'd by the very men he had formerly ſerv'd, in Dover caſtle. 
It has been already obſerved, that Dr. Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, be- 
ing in diſgrace at court, had endeavoured to render himſelf popular, b) 
LORE ; | | B81 -- writing 
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writing in favour of the puritans, and oppoſing the meaſures of the mini- 


ſtry. The court not being ignorant of his practices, gave way to a proſe- 
cution of this prelate in the ſtar- chamber, for revealing the king's ſecrets 
while he was a privy-counſellor ; but while this matter was in debate, it 
was diſcovered that the biſhop had been tampering with ſome of the king's 
witneſſes to take off their evidence; _ whereupon the firſt charge was 
dropp'd, and his tampering with the witneſſes was made the ſubject of 
another- proſecution in the ſame court; where the biſhop was convicted, 
fined ten thouſand pounds, and condemn'd to be imprifon'd during the 
king's pleaſure : He was alſo ſuſpended ab Officio & Beneficio, by the high 
commiſſion. The biſhop's papers being ſeized among his effects for the 
fine, there was found a letter directed to him reflecting on the miniſtry, 


for which he was again proſecuted in the ſtar-chamber, and fined eight 


thoufand pounds more. In ſhort, the miniſtry knew him to be a very 
formidable enemy, and that he was endeavouring to render himſelf popular 
at their expence, they were reſolved therefore to prevent his doing them any 
further miſchief if poſſible. On the other hand, the people, and eſpecially 
the puritans, look d upon him as a patriot, or rather their advocate, and 
that he ſuffered for ſtanding up againſt Innovations in religion and go- 
yernment, according to a treatiſe he had formerly written, and which has 
been mentioned already, _ FF 4 
But nothing more alarmed and exaſperated the nation in general, than 
the judgment given in the exchequer-chamber for the king againſt Mr. 


Hampden, in the caſe of ſhip- money; an abſtract whereof I ſhall offer 
to the reader. A writ of Scire facras having been directed to the ſheriff of 


Bucks, to return thoſe into the exchequer who made default in payment 
of the ſums aſſeſſed upon them, for the furniſhing out a ſhip, &c. the 


ſheriffin Trinity term, 13 Car. return'd, that John Hampden, Eſq; was 


aſſeſſed twenty ſhillings and had not paid it; whereupon Mr. Hampden 
appeared, and having demanded Oyer of the writ Scire facias, return, &c. 
demurred thereupon, and the attorney general join'd in demurrer, and the 
cauſe was adjourned into the exchequer chamber, to be heard by all the 
judges of England. 1 5 

This caſe was argued ſeveral days by Sir John Banks, attorney general, 
and Sir · Edward Littleton, ſolicitor general, for the king; and by Mr. 
Oliver St. Fobn, and Mr. Robert Holborn, for the defendant, and after- 
wards debated at large by the twelve judges in court. And it was granted 
on both ſides, that where the nation was actually in danger from a ſudden 
invafion, or the like, the king might command his ſubjects to affiſt in the 
defence of it with their perſons and purſes, as queen Elizabeth did on the 
the invaſion threatned by the Spaniard; but where there was not that 
threatning danger, his majeſty could not levy any tax upon his ſubjects 
without conſent of parliament. Mr. Hampden, as has been obſerved alrea- 
dy, had demurred, and thereby confeſſed the danger: Whereupon ten of 

twelve judges were of opinion, that judgment ought to be given for 
the king, and the other two, Hutton and Crook, though they had formerly 
given 1t under their hands, that the charge was legal, yet now thought fit 
to retraCt that opinion, However, as the majority of the bench was for 


the king, judgment was given, that the twenty ſhillings aſſeſſed on Mr. 


Hampden, ſhould be levied upon him ; nor is it eaſy to conceive how they 
could have given any other judgment, ſince the danger was confeſſed by 
the defendant's demurrer, notwithſtanding the ſevere cenſure the lord 
Clarendon and other writers have paſſed upon the judges. Their firſt opi- 
"3, 


that can be inferred 
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nion indeed, that the king was ſole Fudge of the danger, and conſequently 


might levy taxes on the people whenever he ſhould fay the kingdom wa 
= was a very monſtrous opinion, and deſerves the ſevereſt ani. 


_-madverfion;; but in this caſe, . where the danger was confeſſed by the defen- 
dant, I don't ſee they were liable to the like cenſure. There is no doubt 
but the enemies of the goyernment ſuggeſted, that by this judgment the 


Flag was empowered io feige theit properties whenever he ſhould fay the 


. kingdom was in danger, whether there was in reality any danger or not: 
And this created infuperable prejudices againſt the adminiſtration ; but al 

at can be inferrec frow this judgment at laſt, ſeems to be no more thay 
this,, that when the kingdom is actually invaded, the king may take the 
propereſt meaſures to reſiſt the enemy, and even command the perſons and 
purſes of any private ſubject in that caſe, in order to fave the whole. And 


W bether inded every private man, as well as the prince, is not empoyer'd 


— — — — — — — — * 


to oppoſe a common 7 common danger, without regard to the 
private property of his neighbour, when the danger is ſo ſudden and preſ- 
| be that the waiting for authority would hazard the whole, is a queſtion 
that may deſerve our conſideration. |. oo 
But whether the proceedings of the miniſtry were ſtrictly legal or not, 
_ "certain it is their conduct was very unacceptable to the People, who looking 
upon their liberties and properties to be invaded, join d with the puritans in 
clamouring againſt the goyernment., In the mean time the Scott, who 
ſhake off the yoke, and reſume their former independency, were pleaſed to 
ſee the Engliſh. divided among themſelves. They did not only ſoment their 


| thought they were treated as an Engli/þ province, and were impatient. to 


diviſions therefore, but enter d into a ſtrict union with the party that op · 


poſed the court in England, to which they were ſtill more inclined by 
their fondneſs for presbytery, and ſome other ſecular. views. The mi. 
niſſters of their kirk could not bear the ſuperiority of biſhops ; and their no- 
bility, 'who had ſeized the church - lands, were apprehenſive they ſhould 


E 


be obliged to 


3 | to reſtore them if they ſuffered epiſcopacy to be eſtabliſhed in 
 Seotland,' © eee 1 Bed in 


King James had made ſome attempts to render the Scars conformable to 
the Engliſb in the exerciſe of their religion: He had obtain d an act for a 
ae liturgy in a general aſſembly at Aberdeen, A. D. 1616. and fome 
further canceſfions and conclufians agreeable to the pattern of the church of 
England, in an 8 at Perth, A. D. 1618. ſeveral Scoriſb biſhops alſo 
were conſecrated in England. And it was enacted, that whatſoever his 


majeſty ſhould determine in the external government of the church, with 


the advice of the archbiſhops, biſhops, and a campetent number of the 
miniſtry, ſhould have the ſtrength of a law. Theſe advances (ſays . biſhop 
Kennet) towards the conſtitution of the church of England in the former 
reign, however juſt and reaſonable, had made the people more and more 
_ averſe to the church and court of England. Under theſe popular fears and 
. Falouſies, the king being in Scotland in 1633, had committed it to the care 
of ſame of the biſhops there, to provide a book of canons, and a liturgy, for 


that kingdom to be tranſmitted to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſome 


other Exgliſß biſhops, and after their approbation, to be confirm'd and en- 
joined by the king. The book of canons which ſhould have followed the 


liturgy, (becauſe referring to the rites and ceremonies required by it) came 


prepoſterouſſy out before it, in 1635, and had many invidious things in it; 
ſuch asa declaration of the unlimited power, and full perſopal ſupremacy 
or their kings; that all biſhops and clergymen ſhould bequeath ſomewhat 
. 3 N | 1 5 | to 
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to the church; that no preſbyter ſhould reveal any thing received in con- 
ſeſſion, and other proviſo s very odious to the common people there, be- 
cauſe they could not underſtand them. This diſpoſition of things and 
perſons, made it an ill ſeaſon for the reception of the liturgy, that was to be 
now ſent among them, after it had been compiled in Scotland, and peruſed 
and amended by the biſhops in England, and confirmed by the king, and 
now publiſhed with his majeſty's reaſons for enjoining of it, and with in- 
ſtructions to the biſhops of that kingdom to proceed with moderation and 
patience in obtaining the good effects of it. Eaſter-day in this year had 
been appointed for the firſt reading of this fervice; but either upon better: 
conſideration of the Engliſh court, or rather a ſly deſign of the Scotiſb mi- 
niſtry, it was deferred to the 23d of July, on which day it was begun to 
be read in the chief church of St. Gzles's in Edinburgh: But immediately 
the people fell into clamours and confuſion, crying out, a Pope, a Pope, 
Antichriſt, Antichriſt, Stane him, Stane him, meaning the dean of Edin- 
burgh, then reading in the deſk, habited in a ſurplice. | 1 
The biſhop of Edinburgb, who was to preach that day, ſtept into the pul- 
it and attermpted to appeaſe the tumult; but a ſtool was thrown at his 
bead ;diverted by the hand of one preſent, The archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, and other lords, could have no influence on the mob; till the 
provoſt, baliffs, and city magiſtrates, did with ſome difficulty thruſt out of 
the church the chief of the mutineers, and ſhut the church doors againſt 
them ; after which the dean read the ſervice, though grievouſly interrupt- 
ed by the rabble, who ſtood knocking at the doors, and threw in ſtones 
at the windows, and betrayed all the fury of an enraged multitude. In 
the other churches of Edinburgh alſo the ſervice was interrupted, but not 
with that violence as in St. Gz/es's, where the dean officiated ; and in the 
afternoon the council took care to raiſe ſuch a force as to prevent the like 
diſorders, but did not think fit to puniſh-any of the mutineers ; and indeed 
it is generally believed, that the lord treaſurer Traquair, and ſeveral of the 
miniſtry, under hand encouraged theſe tumylts: Certain it is, Henderſon 
and the minſters of the kirk, who oppoſed the liturgy, were ſcon after 
joined by the earls of Lothian, Caſſels, Eglinton and Hume; the lords Lind- 


0 fey, Loudon, Lorn, Balmerino, and other perſons of diſtinction, who de- 
3 livered a petition to the lords of the council, againſt the ſervice- book, which 
0 was favourably received by the lord treaſurer, who promiſed they ſhould 
1 receive an anſwer from the king by the 17th of October: On which day 
» there appeared a vaſt concourſe of people at Edinburgh, from all parts of 
| m Scotland, and among them many more of the prime nobility, who prefer- 
Ka red freſh petitions againſt the liturgy ; but inſtead of an anfwer they met 
he with a proclamation, which was read to them at the market-croſs, com- 
— manding them to repair to their reſpective dwellings, on pain of being 


treated as rebels, which they had very little regard to; for the next 
ag worning the faction aſſembling their poſſe, ſurrounded the council-cham- 
der, demanding the biſhop of Galloway to be delivered up to their mercy ; 
ad had the council not been protected by ſome of the lords of the presbyte- 
for I nan party, the biſhop and ſome other members of the council had infalli- 
bly been pulled to pieces by the mob. As for the provoſt and city magi- 
,  Frates,' to whom the council applied for protection, they declared they 
he WW were not able to defend themſelves againſt the multitude, who threat- 
ned them with fire and ſword, and had forced them to fign a paper, That 
they would adbere to the kirk.in oppoſition to the ſervice-book, © 155 
r The 
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This they ſent all over the kingdom, to the ſeveral preſpyteries an 
2 7th of November; when crouds of the pe 


preſſing grievances 5 however 
thought fit to have recourſe 'tþ-arms,' and upon the matter, erected! 


GY rebels into it, on condition of affiſting them againſt their common ſove- 
_ reign.” Tliis was the wicked band ot eotifetleicy which firſt overturned 


fatal to the contrivers of it: The original is yet preſerved in Trinity col. 


5 Congregation, he was eme by Faſus Chrift to bid them ſubſcribe it, 


The malecontents proceeded to draw up another petitÞn © again the 
biſhops, as the underminers of religion, and to demand.juſtice'agaigſt them: 
riſhes, 
to be ſubſcribed and returned to Edinburgh 1 council day, * the 

ners reſorted thit her again, 


and preſented it to the council, who promiſing to tranſmit it to court, 


it 5 ſometime after anſwer d by another proclamation, wherein his 


majeſty expreſſes his concern that his ſubjects of that kingdom ſhould 
be poſſeſſed with groundleſs fears concerning their religion; declaring 


that he abhorred the ſuperſtitions of popery, and that he would encou- 
lage the true Fan, as it was now profeſſed in Scotland: but this was 
ſio far from ſatisfying the Scots, that the nobility and people of figure, 


who now 'avowed their diſlike of the liturgy and canons, drew up ano- 


ther petition againſt them; whereupon the lord treaſurer rg gh was 
deputed to his ee to give an account of the ſtate of that king- 


dom. 
The king bldg: tnformed: how things ſtood, publich'd- another Procle 


mation, wherein he declared, that he had no other intention in aps 
pointing a liturgy, than the maintenance of true religion: That though 


they had incurred the higheſt penalties, by petitioning againſt it in that 


tumultuous manner, he was ready to paſs by all former offences, ſtrily 
_ forbidding, however, their reſorting to Edinburgh | in ſuch numbers for the 


future. 


The publication of this oroclantation produced a proteſt From. the dil. 


affected, wherein they declared, that the inconveniencies occafioned by the 


Innovations in divine ſervice, did not ariſe from them, who only 'defired 4 
teformation, and that their petitions poles from conſciehee, and 
a due reſpect to his majeſty's s ho four, tended only to the redreſs of thei 
not depending on their reaſons, they 


new form of government. Inf tie firſt place they conſtituted: four coun: 
Eils or tables, confiſting of fous orders or claſſes of men, viz. of the nobi- 


lity, barons, burgeſſes and miniſters, who having conſidered matten 


re ting to their reſpective orders reſented them to a fifth. general table 
or council, conſiſting of the principghyembers of the other four, and thi 
general table or council it was, that firſt framed the ſolemn league and 
covenant, in which they bound themidyes to defend each other, to main- 
tain the religion they profeſſed againſt all men, his majeſty not excepted; 


declaring that they thereby abjur'd; not only the new liturgy and canons, 
but epiſcopal government, and the five articles of Perth, which were eſts- 


liſhed by an act of parliament then in force; and this covenant they fe- 
 Juired all the ſubjects of Scotland to take, and afterwards drew the Engl 


the cotiſtitutioti i iti church and ſtate in both kingdoms, and at laſt proved 


lege in Cambridge. - Nevet was human compoſition ſo extolled by the peo- 
ple, as a modern writer obſerves; one of their preachers (Cant) told hi 


it wn Chriſt's contrucs: That he came as a woer for the F 4; thaw f 
tall upon them to be hund. faſted by ſubſeribing that contract: That he woull 
not depart till be had got the names of all refuſers, of whom he would complait 


- to bis maſter; ; _ da of — was applied to it that related to the 
Covenanl 


! 
4 


it 


— 
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covenant between God and the Iſraelites, and with ſuch violence was it 

' impoſed, that the biſhops and clergy, who refuſed to ſubſcribe the covenant, 
were obliged to fly their country; only Dr. Guthry, bifhop of Murray, 

. defied their brutiſh rage, and in his impriſonment juſtified epiſcopacy till 
his ſufferings put an end to his life. FT 


m 


4 


This honeſt biſhop in his memoirs ſhews, that if the king had not 
been betrayed by thoſe he truſted with the affairs of Scotland, the tumults 
there would ſoon have been compoſed ; even the marquis of Hamilton, 

whom the king relied chiefly upon, and was ſent down to Edinburgh, with 
full powers to ſuppreſs that inſurrection, or treat with the malecontents on 
ſuch terms as he ſaw fit, privately encouraged the covenanters to remain 
obſtinate to all offers of accommodation, aſſuring them, that if they did fo 
they would carry what they pleaſed, but if they fainted, or gave ground in 


q the leaſt; they were undone : and the lord Clarendon gives us too much reaſon 
g to believe that the marquis favoured their cauſe: He tells us, he obtained 
leave of the king to pretend he was one of them, that he might have the | 
. better opportunities of ſerving his majeſty; which ſhews, that on one fide | 
K at leaſt he acted the treacherous part, and probably he defign'd to make / 
both king and people ſubſervient to his views. The ſtory of Rea and 1 
t Ramſey was revived about this time, between whom the combat already ; 1 
y mentioned was to have been fought, on ſome words one of them had let \ 
1 fall, charging the marquis with aſpiring to the crown of Scotland: Certain 4 
it is, this nobleman adviſed the king to give up the liturgy, the book of | 
. canons, and the articles of Perth, and at the importunity of the 
18 covenanters, called a general aſſembly of their kirk at Glajcow, where the |. 


4 malecontents, carried things with fo high a hand,” that the marquis could 
not avoid diſſolving them, unleſs he would have declared openly for them 
er againſt the court, which was not ſuitable to the double game he had to 
ef play; and they did their buſineſs without his appearing in it; for they 
14 declared it was not in the king's power to interrupt their ſitting: This they 
1 ſaid was to prejudice the prerogative'sf Jeſus Chriſt, and the liberties 
hi. of the kirk, and in purſuance of this reſolution, they proceeded by - 
on MW their own authority to paſs ſeveral acts, condemning epiſcopacy as antichri- 
ble ſtan, though it ſtood eſtabliſhed by ſeveral acts of parliament: they de- 
his WI prived and excommunicated the biſhops, cenſured Armenian tenets, and 
nd turned "ſeveral clergymen out of their livings whom they did not like, ma- 
n- ny of whom fled to England. At the ſame time it appears the kirk held a 
6; WH conſtant correſpondence with the puritans and diſaffected party in England, 

8 and that the earl of Haddington, and Borthwick a miniſter, reſided at Lon- 
u- 7 to conſert meaſures with them. e * 
0 The e of Hamilton, the high commiſſioner, being returned to 
1% court, the aſſembly ſent up their demands in a letter by one of their mem- 
we- BY bers, requiring that all their proceedings might be confirmed by the king; 

ned ! which letter was approved of by the Scotch nobility his majeſty referred it 

ved to, as a modeſt dutiful letter. The chief deſign of it was to amuſe the 

col: court of England till the Scots prepared for war; for before their meſſen- 

eo Ser was returned with the king's anſwer, in which he aſſured them he 

would come to 2774 the following ſpring, and there conſult the Scorifh 

- it, council, they had reſolved to raiſe an army, and appointed David Leſly 

(sho had ſerved in Germany as a colonel) their general, and appointed 
their party to come to the rendezvous at Edinburgh with their arms, un- 
ander pretence the king was arming againſt them. They made themſelves 
the maſters alſo of the caſtle of Edinburgh by the treachery of thoſe who had 
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the care of it, ſeized the regalia in the king's palace of Dalkeith, with his 
ſtores of arms and ammunition, and poſſeſſed themſelves of moſt of the 

_ fortrefles and ſtrong places in the kingdom. Their miniſters alſo encoura- 

dend them in their rebellion from the pulpit, telling them that the wrath of 
| = God would never be appeaſed till all prelates were hanged : That their re. 
ligion and liberties would be loſt, if they did not now quit themſelves like 

men, curſing all thoſe who went nat out to help the angel of the lord againſt the 

- mighty; requiring the people to take up arms againſt the king, on pain 
of damnation. At the fame time they cauſed ſwarms of libels to be dic. 
perſed in England to juitify their proceedings, and incite his majeſty's ſub- 
+; jects of that kingdom in like manner to throw off their allegiance ; and 
indeed had they not been ſure of a ſtrong party in England, and even in 
the court itſelf, the Scots durſt not in this outragious manner, have pro- 
voked and braved their king, who at that time wanted neither treaſure or 

troops to reduce them to their duty. N 5 55 

The king, the lord Clarendon informs us, having a very tender regard 
for his native country, had entertained many of the nobility of that king- 
dom in his court, who were cunning enough to conceal their diſaffection; 
| and while they pretended an inviolable loyalty, betrayed all his councils, 

F all that nation (ſays the noble hiſtorian) Who were united in their rebel. 

_ lion, had marched with their army and publickly owned the covenant, which 

in their hearts they ador'd, neither the king or kingdem could have ſiſtaind 
any great damage by them'; but the king thought it unjuſt to condemn à na- 

tion for the tranſgreſſion f a part of it, and therefore withdrew not his con 
dence from any of thoſe who attended his perferr, who in truth lay liegar for the 

covenant, and kept up the ſpirits of their countrymen by their intelligence, 
They had long repreſented to his majeſty that the male-contents in Scot- 
land were a well meaning, but deluded people, who would be eaſily ſup- 
pteſſed upon making ſome few concefſions in matters of religion, whereby 
they had hitherto prevented his majeſties ſerding any troops againſt their 
countrymen; but not being able to diſguiſe the truth any longer, the king 
by the advice of his council in the beginning of the ſpring drew an army 
together, conſiſting of fix thouſand horſe, and as many foot, and conſtitut- 
ed the earl of Arundel general, the earl of Eſex lieutenant general, and 
the earl of Holland general of the horſe. A fleet alſo was equipped to cruiſe 
upon the coaſt of Scotland, the command whereof was given to the mar- 
quis of Hamilton, who bad three thouſand landmen embarked with him in 
order to make a deſcent wherever he ſhould judge proper. The king 
having fummoned the nobility to attend him, began his march towards 
Dort on the 27th of March 1639. — never was there ſeen a more 
- glorious, cavalcade though the whole kingdom from South to North. And 
the lord Clarendon appears to have been of opinion, that the king rather 
deſign d to awe the Scots into a ſubmiſſion by this magnificent appearance, 
than to chaſtize their rabellion by actually entering into a war with them, 
though his army was abundantly ſufficient to have put what terms upon 

the Scots he pleaſec. 5 BIITS F | 
Wphen the king arrived at Tor, many of the Scotiſb nobility came 
 thither under a pretence of paying their duty to him; but in truth, to 
tamper with the ; Engliſh, who were many of them no leſs diſcontented 
_ than; themſelves: They pretended all ſubmiſſion to his majeſties pleaſure 
indeed, and lamented that their actions bad been miſrepreſented ; but at 
the , ſame time were forming deſigns to defend all they had done. This 
great reſort however of the Scots to the court at ork, with ſome diſcoveries 
HT ky 55 | DL 7 wal 
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that had deen made of their iniſincerity, armed the council, who eppte- 
dending his majeſties deſigiis were betruy d, propoſed that both the EH 
and Scotifh nobility Mould ſiga a ſolemn oath and proteftation by way of 
teſt that they would remain faithful to his majeſty, and diſchim and re- 


though they ſtill held intelligence with their army; but two En 52 peer 
who were in confederacy with, them, v/2. the lords Say and Brook;” abſo- 


thewed' Ihernſelves honeſter than their northern friends; however, baving 
given the king ſuffieient reaſon to ſuſpect their loyalty by this refuſal, he or- 
dered them to be cofiſined for a/ſhort time 

The king advancing with the army as far as Berwick, encamped in a 
field two miles eo the weſtward of that town, from whence he detached 
the earl! of Holland, general of the horſe, ' with five thouſand men to take 


miles. diſtanee from the royal army. The earl found the Scots drawn up 
on the -fide of a hill, and under pretence they appeared too numerous to 
de attacked, made a precipitate retreat ; though it was known afterwards 
that the Sbots never had more than three thouſand men in the field this cam- 


; paign, and theſe undiſciplin'd country fellows, not half arm'd. Nor did 


1 Wl the earl behave better upon a ſecond trial, for being ſent with a body of 
„between two and three thouſand horſe and foot to oppoſe fifteen hundred 
WH Sets chat were advanced to Kelfs, he retired again in confuſion without 
de firikivg a ſtroke: The marquis of Hamilton appears to have been no les 
peaceably diſpoſed, he came into the road of Leith, near Edinburgb, with 
. Wery (ail of large men of war, and three or four thouſand land forces 
p- on board; but when the lord Aboyn, the Gordons, and other anti- 


y Wl venadters took the field in his favour, and propoſed to join him, he refuſed 
ir che offer, and only ſpent his time in fruitleſs treaties with the covenanters, 
ig in ſuch a manner as eonfirmed people in their ſuſpicions of his diſloyalty; 
y Heite alſo he received a viſit from his mother, a rigid covenanter, to the 
t- great conſolation of his conutrymen, who ſaid merrily, They knew the ſon g 
nd gude a mother could never hurt them. he q | 30 OJ 
iſe Nor were the Scots ignorant of the complaiſance the reſt of the king's ge- 
ar- {Wittals had for them; of rather they were in a confederacy with thoſe very 
in generals who made uſe of their intereſt with his majeſty to incline him to 
ing erant whatever they ſhould ask; for it appears the Scots ſent a letter to 
rds each of them, vis. to the earls of Arundel, Eſſex, and Holland, to deſire 
ore cheir mediation, and that Arundel and Holland actually treated with them 
und Vichout his majeſty's knowledge; Eſex indeed had fo much honour to fend 


ther che letter he receſyed to the king before he returned an anſwer ; but it is 


ace, ery evident that he was no leis prejudiced in their favour than the other 
em, Neo, by his ſubſequent conduct; and it is very certain they all adviſed his 


pon geſty to treat with the Scots, notwithſtanding they ſtill | juſtified- every 
ame 
„ tO 
nted 
ſure 
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on foot which ended in a pacification on the following terms, viz. That 
bs majeſty ſhould confirm whatever his high commiſſioner had agreed to, 
nd that for the future all eccleſiaſtical matters ſhould be determined by the 
rk and ſtate affairs by the parliament, which was to be aſſembled for 
hat end on the 20th of Augy/} following; when an act of oblivion ſhould 
pals for all offences committed before that time. That his majeſty ſhould 


eries withdraw his fleet and land-forces, and reſtore all perſons their effects that 
that Nad been ſeized durivg theſe troubles. 
{Nums. XXX.) Gg On 
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aouce all eorreſpondence' with the enemy, This none of the Scots refuſed, 


lutely refuſed to take any ſuch oath, or ſign the proteſt, and in this the 


a view-of the enemy, who had poſted themſelves near Dance, fix or ſeven 
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ſtep they had taken; and in purſuance of this advice, a negotiation. was ſet 
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118 A Vindication of the 'STuarTs. 
On the other hand the Scots promiſed to diſſolve their tables and coy. 
. cils, to disband their troops within eight and forty hours after publiſhir 

the pacification, to reſtore the etre they had poſſeſſed themſelves o 
_ and the goods they had taken. (The king's generals, tis obſervable, wer 
his principal plenipotentiaries at this treaty.) His , majeſty relying on the 
' fincerity of the Scots, disbanded his army, and returned to London; whil 
the treacherous covenanters kept theirs on foot, and enter d into treaties both 
with the French and Dutch, who ſupplied them with arms and ammuni. 


tion; nay, they went ſo far as toentreat the French king to take them un. 


der his protection; all which had been concerted between the Englt/h and 
Scottiſh male-contents while the court was at Tork, and in the north of 
The lord Clarendon, as has been already hinted, was of opinion that 
the king never intended to make war in earneſt, but believed by ſhewing 


3 the Scots his army, which was able to have forc'd them to any conditions 


they would have begged pardon for the diſturbance they had created, and 
have ſubmitted to his pleaſure ; and this they would certainly have done, 
Lys the noble hiſtorian, had his majeſty been conſtant in denying their 
infolent demands, but he was driven from his firſt reſolution, and govern d 
dy the advice of thoſe who were either in the intereſt of his enemies, ot 
whoſe fears prompted them to defire an accommodation upon any terms 
He had not a man about him, lord Clarendon obſerves, on 'whoſe fidelity 
and courage he could rely; and it was too often his misfortune b 
| _ his own good judgment, to the ſpecious but deſtructive advice of 
ot 8 RR (AI CT 4 
It can never be doubted, but that the king was betray'd in this exped- 
tion: When we ſee regular troops, ſuperior in numbers to their enemie, 
tetiring before an undiſciplin'd mob, this could proceed from nothing ele 
but treachery in their commanders, ſince they never ſo much as pretend 
ed the king's orders for this conduct, and were induſtrious in ſhifting off the 
düiſgrace from one to another: And they are the more to be ſuſpected, 
becauſe when the civil wars begun in England two or three years afterwards 
two of theſe very generals, via. Efſex and Holland, commanded the rebels 
— | ot 1c | „ 
The Scots, as has been related, did not obſerve one article of the late 
treaty: On the contrary, they endeavoured by all poſſible means, how 
treacherous and diſhonourable ſoever, to render his majeſties adminiſtration 


odious to the people; and moſt of the privy- council and miniſters of ſtate 


in Scotland, finding how potent the faction that oppoſed the court was in 
both kingdoms, went over to the covenanters, and became chiefs of that 
party; among whom was the earl of Argyle, who owed his whole fortunes 
to his majeſty, having been diſinherited by his father if the king had not in- 
terpoſed in his favour. e He | | 

At lengh an aſſembly being held at Edinburgh, in purſuance of the late 


pacification, where the earl of Traquair was high commiſſioner, they 


_ --- confirm'dall that had been done in that tumultuous aſſembly held at G4 


cow; particularly the extirpation of epiſcopacy, the aboliſhing the five art. 
_ cles of Perth, the high commiſhon, liturgy, and book of canons ; and did 
not only. ratify their rebellious covenant, but ordered it to be ſworn and 
- ſubſcribed by every ſubje& of that kingdom: All which was conſented to 
by his majeſties high commiſſioner. The parliament meeting afterwards, 
the latter end of Auguſt, and finding the biſhops (the third eſtate) welt 
rendered incapable of acting by the general-afſembly, were at a * for 
| - ; ome 
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had committed any offence he ought to be queſtion d for it in Scotland, and 
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ſome time how to proceed; for at the beginning of every parhament, the 
cuſtom was for the king to name eight vlog who elected as many ba- 
rons, and thoſe barons 1o many burgeſſes, and thoſe with eight officers of 
the crown conſtituted a ſelect committee, whoſe buſineſs was to prepare. 
things for the parliament, and were called the lords of the articles. But 
now the biſhops not being permitted to act, it was at length agreed, 
that his majeſty ſhould elect eight of the lay nobility inſtead of the. eight 
biſhops formerly appointed by him ; and that every other ſtate ſhould chuſe 
their own commiiſioners. | „ af 

This parliament confirm'd all that had been done in the general-afſem- 
bly: They inſiſted alſo, that the coin ſhould be regulated by their advice, 


and that no. poſts of honour. or profit ſhould be conferred on ſtrangers ; 


(meaning the Engliſh, though the Scots had the greateſt ſhare of places in 
the court of England) and encroached on the prerogative in other inſtances 
to that degree, that the earl of Traguair thought fit to prorogue them, and 
give an account of their proceedings to his majeſty. _ 5 

The parliament on the other hand deputed the earl of Dumferlin and the 
lord Loudon to attend his majeſty and juſtify their conduct. Theſe noble- 
men had private inſtructions alſo, to concert meaſures with the faction in 


England concerning the making proviſion for another war. WWhithck re- 


lates, that on their arrival in London there was great reſort to them by all 

kinds of male-contents ; particularly by ,thoſe who were enemies to the 

biſhops, all who had been puniſhed by the ſtar-chamber, high commiſſion, 

or other -courts, and thoſe who were inclin'd to a republicx. With theſe 

the two Scotiſb noblemen held frequent conſultation, and they encouraged 

each other to perſiſt in their diſaffection. 9 

The ſame M bitlock adds, that the earls of Eſſex, Bedford and Holland, 
the lord Say, Mr. Hampden, and Mr. Pym, were deeply engaged with 


the lords Dumferling and Loudon. And biſhop Burnet and ſome other 


writers affirm, that an Engliſb nobleman brought theſe Scotiſh lords an en- 
gagement ſigned by moſt of the peers of England, promiſing to ſecond the 
Scots if they would renew the war with England; which had great weight 
with that people, though it appeared afterwards to be a forgery, and Mei- 
word charges this artifice upon the lord Say; but what authority he had to 
fix it upon this nobleman does not appear. | 

A committee of council being appointed to hear what the two deputies 
from the Scatiſb parliament had to offer, they refuſed to enter upon any 
buſineſs unleſs the king were there in perſon ; whereupon his majeſty was 
pleaſed to come to the committee, where Loudon in a ſpeech aſſerted the 
independancy of the crown of Scotland, juſtified the tranſactions of their 


aſſembly and parliament, and defired their proceedings might be ratified. 


The king, inſtead of giving an anſwer to their demand, enumerated the 
ſeveral treaſonable conſpiracies the Scots were engaged in, particularly their 
begging the protection of the French king, and inciting him to invade theſe 
kingdoms with a foreiga army; to prove which his majeftY' produced a 
letter from the cabal in Scotland, penned by the lord Lowdon himſelf, di- 
rected- to the Freneh king as their ſovereign, and ſubſcribed by the lords 
Roſs, Montroſe, Lefly, Marr, Montgomery, Loudon, and Forreſter, in which 
they deſired him to give credit to Colvil, the bearer of the letter, and ſend 
them ſeaſonable aſſiſtance. 5 | 
London being examined upon this letter, anſwer'd it was written before 
the pacification, and was not now intended to be ſent, and beſides, if he 


not 
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= not in England; but the king however committed the lord - Loudon and 
= Colvil to the tower, till he ſhould reſolve how to deal with them. 

In the mean time both France and Holland, as well as England, conti. 
nued their correſpondence with the Scorzſh male- contents; and cardinal 
Nicblien ſent over an agent with treaſure to Scotland, to encourage their ta- 
king up arms again, Who was preſent in their councils of war, and ſome 
ſupplies were ſent them from Holland, which enabled them to raiſe troops at 

_ * Koime, and to make levies both in Germany and Sweden. 
$ The king perceiving another 3 in the north, ſent for the 
. lord Wentworth from Irelund, on whole conduct and bra very he very much 
relied, and upon bis arrival created him earl of Strafford, and a knight of 
1 the garter. To this nobleman, archbiſhop Laud, and the marquis of 
3 Hamilton, the king communicated his moſt ſecret thoughts; but it was 
very unfortunate, the views and intereſts of the marquis were ſo very diffe- 
rent from thoſe of the other two; Strafford and Laud were entirely de- 
voted to their maſter, and the eſtabliſhed government in church and Nate, 
while Hamilton withed for nothing ſo much as to fee the presbyterian diſ- 

_. cipline prevail in both kingdoms, and there are but too manifeſt prook,, 

that he had a greater regard to his private intereſts, than to thoſe of his 
maſter or the publick. However, it ſeems he had the art to conceal his 
views, both from the king and the other two counſellors, by inſinuating, 
that his compliances with the faction in Scotland were neceſſary to keep vp 
his intereſt among them, and ſerve the king his maſter with more adyan- 
tage; nor was his ſincerity queſtion'd by them, notwithſtanding the fre- 
quent intimations given his majeſty to have an eye upon Hamiltons conduct. 

It was ſtill a greater unhappineſs, that Sir Henry V. and was about this time 
made ſecretary of ſtate, and privy to his majeſties councils, who appears to 
have been a rigid puritan in his heart, and betrayed all the king's ſecrets to 
his enemies; to which he was induced, not only in favour of the ſect of 
which he was a member, but out of hatred to the earl of e who 
took one of his titles from Raby caſtle, then the ſeat of Sir Henry Vaw, 
The earl of Strafford and the archbifhop, obſerving how formidable an 
enemy the Scots were like to prove, by the levics they made both at home 
and abroad, and the correſpondence they held with Frunce, Holland, and 
ſeveral other proteſtant princes of Germany, whom the faction had perſuad- 

ed that the king deſign d nothing leſs than the ſubverſion of the proteſtant 
religion, and to introduce popery, adviſed his majeſty to call a parlia- 
ment, to Which neither Hamilton or Vane were averſe, and indeed the 
whole faction were overjoyed when they heard a parliament was to be 
ſummoned,  forefeeing they ſhonld be able to diſtreſs his majeſty, and 
force him into their meaſures; while Strafford and Lau on the other hand 
Imagin'd that the nation would have contributed largely to the Scotiſþ 
war, and never have ſuffered them ſelves to be inſulted by a nation they 
eontemned. They were not ſufficiently appriſed of the ſtrict union there 
was between the male-contents of both nations, and what multitudes they 

. Influenced under the ſpecious pretences of zeal for the proteſtant religion, 

and the liberties and properties of their fellow ſubjects. + 

Certain it is, never prince was more generoufly and faithfully ſerved 
than king Charles was by the friends of the eſtabliſhment ; for it being 
foreſeen that it would be ſome time before the ſupplies they expected from 
the parliament could be levied, they agreed to advance conſiderable ſums 
among themſelves, that the king might not be behind hand with the Scots 
in their preparations, The earl of Straſford in particular ſubſcribed to * i 
og” 25 ; 
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| the king twenty thouſand pounds, the archbiſpop of Canterbury ten thou- 
and pounds, the lord keeper Coventry ten thouſand pounds, and the reſt 
Jof the Engliſb nobility, who were devoted to the king, in proportion to 
W their fortunes ; and when the marquis of Hamilton deſired to be excuſed g 
de contributing any thing, the brave duke of Lenox ſubſcribed forty thou- | 
end pounds, and ſaid he would ſerve the king with his perſon and pur ſe, BB 
though he had but the honour of carrying his cloak, as chearfully as thoſe 
in the greateſt truſt, reflecting on the back wardneſs of his countryman 
Hamilton, whom the king had loaded with honours and profitable places, 
and been more indulgent to, than any perſon of that nation. The judges 
and their officers contributed handſomely, as did the clergy and ſeveral 
private gentlemen, but none were more liberal than the Roman catholicks, 
who were influenced by the queen, though it is thought this did the king 
more hurt than good, as it ſerved to confirm weak people in their ſuſpici- 
ons there was a defign to bring in popery. 
The young prince palatine came into England again about this time, to 
follicit the king his uncle's intereſt for his reſtoration, and being upon his 
W return to the Swediſb army through France, was made priſoner at Lyons by 
the order of cardinal Richlieu. | 
The Spaniards appearing in the channel this year, with fifty or fixty fail 
of men of war, and under their convoy a good body of recruits, with am- 
munition and proviſion for their troops in the low-countries, were met by 
the grand fleet of Holland, commanded by Van Trump, and forced into 
the Downs, where the Spaniards hoped to have 1 themſelves under 
the protection of the Engliſb fleet; but they thought fit to ſtand neuter, 
and ſuffer d the Dutch to take and deſtroy the greateſt part of the Spaniſh 
navy. This was looked upon as an intolerable inſult by the court of Eng- 
land, while others pretend the Spaniards deſign'd to have landed in Eng- | 
land, and that the Dutch admiral had done the nation good ſervice in 
beating them off ; for my own part, I ſee no manner of reaſon to believe 
the Sparzards had any deſign againſt England, but it is very probable the 
8 Dutch were encouraged to commit this outrage on our coaſts by the Eng- 
hh” commanders themſelves, or they durſt not have attempted it. The 
ſole deſign of raiſing the report, that the Spaniards intended to invade Eng- 
land, was to inſinuate that the court of England had ſent for them to aſſiſt 
in the reſtoration of Popery, and thereby render his majeſty odious to the 
people; and indeed there was ſcarce any occurrence happened at this time, 
but the faction drew fome ſuch malicious inference from it. 
BW The latter end of this year 1639, died the lord keeper, Sir Themas Co- 
ventry, who had enjoyed that poſt fifteen years, and at laſt went off the 
d ſtage with great applauſe, being ſucceeded by Sir Jobn Finch, lord chief 
il Wi juſtice of the common-pleas ; and about the fame time died Dr. John 
| Spotſiwoed, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, primate and lord chancellor of 
CO Wetland, a prelate of great parts, learning and integrity, but being driven 
from his country by furious fanaticks, died at London, and was interr'd in 
& WP Aminfer-Abby. His eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Scotland is in great eſteem 
0, with us at this day. 
; Before I proceed to give an account of the tranſactions of the year 1640, 
e giye me leave to take a ſhort view of the hiſtory which goes under the 
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ame of Rapin, during the twelve preceding years. 
m Theſe writers, tell us, That the privy-council aſſumed an abſolute fower, 
ns d did not look upon itſelf as obliged to be ſubjeci to the lows : That the Har- 


f chamber was the moſt rigorous court that ever was, the ſeverity whereof fell 
n N : by . 
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* Chiefly ufon thoſe 'who' pretended to diſpute the king's fr er og ative Hat th 

high commiſſion court was perfectly of a piece with the council and ſtar- clan. 
ber, and under a colour of putting a flop to ſehiſm, oppreſſed as puritans thi 
that refuſed to ſubmit to a deſpotick power : And that the judges choſen by thy 


court, raiſed the prerogative as high as the king deſired. This deſcription of 


theſe courts and the judges, is given here to ſhew the king's fondneſs for 
arbitrary power; and that he carried the prerogative higher than his pre- 
deceſſors; but as theſe courts were erected long before tiis reign, and their 
juriſdiction conſtantly acknowledged, even by the parliament itſelf, I can 
ſee that the continuing them proves his majeſty to be arbitrarily 'enclin'4 
any more than his appointing the twelve judges, as all his predeceſſors had 
done. If theſe courts or the judges ſometimes exceeded their power, they 
had done it in as high a degree as in former reigns. This therefor 
is far from proving he defign'd to act more arbitrarily than hi 
_ predeceſſors, as the authors of Rapin falſly charge, eſpecially if ye 
_ conſider that his majeſty always demanded the opinions of the 
twelve judges in doubtful caſes, as to the legality of his proceedings, and 


was governed by them, which is more than ſome of his predeceſſos 


would be. If they miſled him they were anſwerable for it, they wer 
ever allowed to be the interpreters both of the common and ſtatute lay 
and to whom ſhould the king have applied for advice if not to them, 
To fay that the judges were appointed by the crown, and would therefor 


be influenced by it, is very little to the purpoſe ; have not all judges befor 


and fince been ſo appointed, and yet their judgments have had the force d 
laws, till reverſed or altered by parliament. The king's acquieſeing there 
fore in their determinations, is very far from proving that he had an inten- 
tion to govern in a deſpotick manner without regard to the laws; if he ha 
intended this, he would never have adviſed with the judges about the b. 
gality of his proceedings. 7 e 3662 DAS 
The fame writers acknowledge, ' That the preſbyterians of that age gov 
ont, there was a defign form d to re-eftabliſh+ popery ; and that the mini 
archbiſhop Laud, and the biſhops, were the authors of that project. Thi 
they thought it would be for the advantage of their cauſe to throw this r. 
- proach upon the church of England, and that they ſhould firengthen their poi. 
ty by it : And in this they ſucceeded beyond their expeftations. At the fame 
time the authors of this hiſtory are ſo honeſt to make the following conceſ 
ſion in the name of Rapin, which I never expected from them; I vr 
believe, neither the king, nor the archbiſhop, nor the miniſters, ever formt 
fach a defign, [to bring in popery] and yet all the world know, this calumiy 
was the grand engine made uſe of by the faction to deſtroy both the kim 
and fate: Had they not terrified the people with the apprehenſions of ir 
905 all other differences between the king and his ſubjects would foo 
Have been accommodated ; and I cannot bat rejoice to ſee this dark artict 
at length fo happily clear'd np, that even the advocates of the faction ow! 
there was no colour for thoſe ſcandalous reports by which they deſtroyed 


__ king Charles, and that the true reaſon of inventing and propagating thoſk 


rumours, was to promote the good old cauſe, and encreaſe their faction. 
The fame writers reflect upon the judges in the caſe of ſhip-money, 700 
they prevaricated in ſuppofing a neceſſity where there was none; but in th 
they are miſtaken, for the judges ſuppoſed no ſuch thing: The writ itſeil 
declares the neceſſity, and the defendant demurred ; whereby the neceſſiſ 
was confeſſed, and then the judges could not avoid giving judgment as theſ 
did; both ſides agreed, that where there was an urgent neceſſity, 15 
« J | : | FL 15 the 
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che kingdom in iminent danger, the king might provide for the defence 
of it, and command the aſſiſtance of all his ſubjects; but whether it ꝛcas in 


langer or not, was not the point; the defendant having confeſſed the dan- 


ger by the demurrer. No body doubts, if a foreign enemy was failing up 


che Thames, and ready to poſſeſs himſelf of London, but the king might 


command all men with their lives and fortunes to oppoſe the deſcent, pri- 
vate property muſt in ſuch caſes be waved for a time, and ſubmitted to the 
publick good; ſhips, houſes and proviſions might be deſtroyed or employ- 
ed in the defence of the kingdom, without waiting for the owners con- 


ſent. 


There are ſome conceſſions alſo made by the authors of Rapin in rela- 

tion to the firſt Scotiſh war, which deſerve. to be taken notice of, as they 
demonſtrate that their oppoſition to his majeſty was as notorious a rebel- 
lion as ever ſubjects were guilty of; though they pretended it was only a 
noble ſtruggle for their religion and liberties. -— fo La 
It is acknowledged, That the king in ſupparting epiſcopacy there, had the 
lows of that nation on his fide; and that their general-aſſeinbly uſurped 8 


ſnereign authority over king and parliament, and abrogated acts that had 


been made in relation to religion; —— That their parliament declared the hing 
could nat prorogue them, and appointed a committee ta fit after they were pro- 
rogued ; and that they took upon them to raiſe troops and levy taxes to main- © 
tam them by their own authority, after the king had conſeuted to the aboliſb- 


. ing of epiſcopacy, their great grievance : which does not agree with what 


they affirm, That the Scotiſh war was begun purely to eflabhſh epiſco- 


Lehe authors of Rapin alſo pretend, chat the Scotiſb army was ſaperiot 


to that of the Engliſb in the firſt Scatsſh war, which contradicts the lord 
(Clarendon and the reſt of our Engliſb hiſtorians, and theſe writers them- 


ſelves ſeem to be of another mind, where they ſay, their hopes were not fo 
much built upon their army as upon their friends in England, and even in the 
court itſelf. Fob boli | 1 95 "ra 

While the people of England were buſied in the elections of their repre- 
ſentatives to ſerve in parliament, the lord Straford went over to his go- 


ernment in Ireland,” and held a parliament there, which proved fo very 
dutiful to his majeſty, as to grant him four ſubſidies ; and both in Eng- 


land and Ireland forces were levied to oppoſe the Scots. 
The parliament meeting on the 13th of April, his majeſty made a 
ſpeech te both houſes, wherein he faid, that never any king had a more 


478 and weighty cauſe to call his people together than himſelf, which 


e had directed the lord keeper to declare to them, and required their at- 
tention. | 4 


Then the lord keeper made a ſpeech; wherein he tells them, that 


they had reaſon to rejoice, and with all humility acknowledge his ma- 


jeſties goodneſs, who notwithſtanding the diſcouragements he had met 


with in preceding aſſemblies, was pleafed graciouſly to invite them and 
all his loving ſubjects to a ſacred unity of hearts and affections in the ſervice 


of him and their country. That in former parliaments, his majeſty 
had adviſed with them on foreign and remote dangers, but they were now 
ſummoned to council him in a danger that more nearly concerned them, 


and knocked at their gates. The Scots having forgot the love and bounty 


that his majeſty and his royal father had exerciſed towards that nation, 


ſome men of Beliah ſome men of Zeba had blown the trumpet amongſt 
them, and drawn many into rebellion there, to the utter deſtruction of his 
majeſty s government. | | | The 
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> "That when his majeſty marched againſt them with an army laſt year 


they had the confidence to oppoſe him with another; and when out of ten- 
derneſs to his ſubjects lives, he had conſented to a pacification, and paſſed 
by their former miſcarriages, he found they had but prevaricated with 
him, and amuſed him with humble proteſtations, only to gain time to 
purſue their rebellious purpoſes to greater advantage, and ſince his majeſties 
return from Berwick, by a writing under the hands of their principal lea. 
ders, put themſelves under the protection of a foreign power. 
His majeſty therefore found it neceſſary to raiſe a powerful army, as the 
- _ only means left to reduce them to their duty; and as the _ of ſuch 
an army muſt be very great, he had called a parliament who had now an 
opportunity of acting with his majeſty for the common preſervation of 
themſelves and their poſterity; that the matter would admit of no delay 
(che year being far advanced) and therefore he deſired, that laying aſide 
all os debates, they would immediately grant him as many ſobſities as 
they thought might be proper for ſo great an action; of it would not be 
poſſible for him to bring his army into the field time enough to oppoſe the 
enemy; and indeed had he not on the credit of his ſervants, and” ſecurity 
of his own eſtate, taken up 300000 J. he could not have garriſon'd Ber. 
wick and Carliſle, and made the neceſſary preparations for the enſuing 
campaign. N | „ 


That to avoid diſputes about tonnage and poundage, his majeſty de · 


clared he had only taken them according to the example of former kings, 
till it ſhould be granted him by parliament, and made no other claim to 
thoſe duties; he deſired therefore the act might have a retroſpect as far as 
the beginning of his reign. This and the bill of ſubſidies his majeſty preſ- 
ſed: them to diſpatch with all ſpeed, the ſituation of his affairs requiring it; 


adding that they ſhould have time allowed them afterwards to conſider of | 


their grievances, which he would willingly hear and redreſs. 


Alter the lord keeper had done ſpeaking, his majeſty aſſured both houſes, 


he would perform what the lord keeper had promiſed in his name, and to 
convince them that the Scorifþ rebels were treating with foreign powers, his 


majeſty ordered the letter to be laid before them written by the lords 


Loudon and other Scoti/h lords to the French king, imploring his protecti- 
on, which has been recited already. | 
The commons having choſen ſerjeant Glanvile for their ſpeaker, who 
was approved by his majeſty, ſeveral petitions were preſented them, com- 
plaining of ſhip-money, monopolies, and other unuſual methods of rai- 
ting money without conſent of parliament ; and ſeveral others petitioned 
againſt the extraordinary proceedings in the courts of ſtar-chamber and high 
commiſſion, which occaſioned warm debates: The anti-courtiers ſaid, that 
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the dangers at home were more to be dreaded than thoſe from abroad, and 
that it was neceſſary in the firſt place to make examples of thoſe (the mi- 
niſtry) who had been the authors of their miſeries; others took notice of 
the long interval of parliaments, (12 years) of the innovations as they called 
them in matters of religion, and the levying money arbitrarily on the ſub- 
ject, without the concurrence of their repreſentatives, and propoſed the 
joining with the houſe of peers in an addreſs or remonſtrance to the throne 
againſt theſe grievances. fr F 
There were other members for mnderating things, and propoſed the 
obliging his majeſty in his demands that they might make him in love with 
parliaments, and not provoke him entirely to lay them aſide; and the 
ſollicitor general took notice of ſome indecent language that had been uſed 


by 
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by the other ſide, reflecting on his majeſties adminiſtration, particularly 
their calling his collecting of ſhip- money an Abomination, for that his ma- 
jeſty had ſaffered the legality of it to be fairly debated before all the judges 
of England, in the caſe of Mr. Hampden, and was by their judgment as 
1czally poſſeſſed of that right as of any othb er.. 
The houſe afterwards fell upon the tumultuous proceedings in the laſt 
parliament, inquiring into the proſecution of Sir John Elliot, Mr. Hollis, 
and the other impriſon d members, and expreſſed the higheſt deteſtation of 
Sir Jobn Finch the ſpeaker, who had refuſed to put the queſtion, and left 
the chair contrary to the direction of the houſe. But this matter being re- 
ferred to a committee, the chairman reported that Sir John Finch did not 
fay he would not put the queſtion, but that he 4ur// not put it; that he left 
the chair not to diſobey the houſe, but to obey his majeſty. Where- 
upon the houſe voted, that it was a breach of privilege, for the ſpeaker not 
to obey the command of the houſe, and it was moved that this ſhould 
de repreſented to his majeſt v. VV 
The parliament having ſat near a week without taking the ſupply into 
 -confideration, his majeſty ordered both houſes to attend him in the ban- 
quetting-houſe at White-ball, where the lord keeper made them a ſpeech 
in his majeſties preſence, reminding them that the reaſon of their aſſem- 
bling was to conſider of a ſupply, and his majeſties neceſſities were ſuch, 
that if the ſupply was not ſpeedy, it would be of no uſe at all, for the army 
was now on their march, and ſtood his majeſty in one hundred thouſand 
ponnds a month; and if they did not affiſt him to proſecute the enter- 
prize, his deſigns muſt be defeated, and all the charges he had been at 
would be thrown away ; that his majeſty did not expe& they ſhould raiſe 
the whole at once, but ſuch a ſupply, (as without which) the preſent 
charge would be loſt, and the deſign fruſtrated, a deſign that tended to 
the infinite good of the kingdom, - and the preſervation of them all; and 
| when this was done, they ſhould have time to preſent their grievances, 
and receive ſuch an anſwer to them as the whole kingdom fhould rejoice 
In. | | ' Y | 28 | 
That his majeſty had made no advantage of ſhip-money, but expended 
great ſums beſides in fitting out his navy for their preſervation, and the 
glory of the nation : That tonnage and poundage was formerly given for 
the ordinary guard of the ſeas, but it was far from being ſufficient to de- 
fend the nation againſt the inſults of our neighbours, now all the princes 
of Europe had ſo encreaſed their naval forces; and the Algerine pirates had 
fitted out a fleet of ſixty fail, with which they had taken ſome very rich 
prizes, and threatned the ruin of our commerce. | p 
His majeſty defired to reap no advantage he faid by ſhip-money, or 
tonnage and poundage, and left them to be ſettled as they faw fit for the 
common good, aſſuring them that they could propound nothing for the 
_ of their liberties and properties, which his majeſty would not con- 
ent to. . : 
But this ſpeech had no better effect on the commons than the former, 
for being returned to their houſe, he charged the miniſtry and the clergy 
with a deſign to eſtabliſh arbitrary power, and inſiſted that they ought 
irſt to ſee the ſubjects liberties and properties reſtored, before they confider'd 
df a ſupply. The king being appriz'd of the reſolution of the commons, 
came ſuddenly to the houſe of lords, and acquainted them that his neceſſi- 
ues were ſuch as would admit of no delay. That whatever the lord keeper 
tad promiſed, he would perform. That the matter was no more than 
\ [Nems. XXXII.] — En hd Wha 
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ment ſhould adviſe. Seay 1 | 
Ihe commons taking this meſſage into conſideration the next day, 
majority of the houſe ſeemed averſe to the granting ſo large a ſum ; where. 


upon Mr. Hampden, who had made himſelf o popular by ftanding tr 


With the king in the caſe of ſhip-money, deſired the queſtion might h 
put; Whether the houſe would conſent to the propoſition made by the king: 
t amd 6m 
gative from all who thought the ſum too great, or were not pleaſed thu 
it ſhould be given in recampence for ſhip-money. (Apprehending thu 
e the Eing's right 6 i b 
when ſeveral called to haye the queſtion put, Mr, Serjeant Glamif 
th ſpeaker roſe up, and endeayoured to perſuade the houſe to comply wid 
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the king's defire for the good of the nation, and to reconcile him to pa: 
liaments for ever, which this ſeaſonable teſtimony of their affections woul 
infallibly do, making it manifeſt how very inconſiderable a ſum twelve ſub 
ſidies amounted to, (being about 800000 J. and this to be three years in 
paying.) He told them he had computed what he was to pay of thok 
twelve ſubſidies, and when he named the ſum, being known to be poſſeſſed 

ol a great eſtate, it ſeemed not worth any further deliberation : But at the 
ſame time he let fall ſome ſharp expreſſions againſt ſhip-money, declaring 

it to be legal, which the noble hiſtorian obſerves, was neceſſary to recon- 
eile the affections of the houſe to the matter in queſtion ; and that never an 
ſpeech more united the inclinations of a popular aſſembly to the peopk, 
and if the queſtion had been then put, it might have been carried for the 

. king ; but after a ſhort filence, ſome men expreffing their diſlike, the other 


party recovered their courage, and called again with ſome earneſtaels for 


Mr. Hampder's queſtion. 
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carried in the affirmative, had not Sir Henry Vane aſſuted the houſe, that 
the putting and carrying Mr. Hias queſtion could be of no uſe, for that 
he was moſt ſure, and had authority to tell them, that if they ſhould paſs 
à vote for giving the king a ſupply, if it was not in the proportion and 
manner propoſed in his majefty's meſſage, it would not be accepted, and 
therefore deſired the queſtion might be laid aſide; which the ſollicitor gene- 
ral urging alſo upon Sir Henry Vane's authority, and the other privy couh- 
ſellors laying nothing, though they were much diſpleaſed with ſecretary 
Jane's averment, the matter was dropp'd, and the houſe adjourned till 
next morning. But this was not the. worſt, both Sir Henry Vane and the 
ſollicitor Herbert, made ſuch a repreſentation of the ill humour and af- 
fection of the houſe, aſſuring his majeſty, that if they came together again, 
they would paſs ſuch a vote againftſhip-money, as would blaſt that reve- 
nue and other branches of the receipt, and wrought fo far upon the king 
by theſe infinuations, that he went next morning (the 5th of May) to the 
houſe of peers and diſſolved the parliament. What followed in the next 
parliament, adds the noble hiſtorian, made it believed that Sir Henry Vane 
acted that part maliciouſly to bring all into confuſion; he being known to 
have an implacable hatred againſt the earl of Strafford, lieutenant of Ve- 
land, whole deſtruction was then upon the anvil. 5 ; 

A greater damp could not have ſeized on the ſpirits of the whole nation, 
according to the fame noble writer, than this ditlolution cauſed; only in the 
countenances of thoſe who had moſt oppoſed his majeſty, there appeared a 
maryellous ſerenity ; -theſe- could not conceal the joy of their hearts, for 
they knew enough of what was to come, to conclude, that the king would 
be ſhortly compelled to call another parliament, and they were as ſure that ſo 
many unbiaſsd men would never be elected again. And the king when he 
was better inform'd of the temper and duty of the houſe of commons, and 
that a had voted a ſupply if Sir Henry Vane had not hindred it, by decla- 
ring poſitively his majeſty would refuſe it; was heartily ſorry for what he 
had done, declaring with great anger, that he had never given him ſuch 
authority, and that the ſecretary knew well the giving him any ſupply 
would have been welcome to him; becauſe the reputation of his ſubjctes, 
aſſiſting him at that juncture, was all that he look d for and conſidered, 
and enter d into conſultation the fame day or the next, whether he might 
not by his proclamation recal the parliament to meet again; but this was 
found impracticable. ; 

Whitleck in his memoirs agrees with the lord Clarendon, that the king 
was betrayed by Sir Henry Vane, but differs with that noble writer in 
ſome circumſtances ; for Whitlock fays, that Sir Harry was ordered by 
the king to demand but ſix ſubſidies, though he inſiſted on twelve, and 
that Yang demanded twelve on purpoſe to raiſe the animoſity of the houſe, 
which had its effect. It ſeems Vane was of the Scotiſh faction, who were 
determined to throw all into confuſion, rather than any ſupplies ſhould 
be granted againſt their brethren in the north. They found the king rea- 
dy to comply with the parliament, and to give any ſecurity they ſhould 
propoſe for preventing the invaſion of their liberties and properties, but 
this was not what that party deſired ; their view was to 4e the church 
and monarchy, and to eſtabliſh preſpytery and a republican form of go- 
vernment in the room of them, which that parliament would never have 
done, and therefore the faction tryed all ways, and ventured every thing to 
create a breach between the king and the commons. They were conſcious, 
if his majeſty diſſolved this parliament, he would create himſelf more ene- 
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mies by it, and encreaſe their party, and that before another was choſen 
the Scots would be in a condition to influence ſeveral parts of England % 
their elections, which occaſioned that joy the lord Clarendon obſerved in the 


faces of that party on this unhappy diſſolution. But it is obſervable, that | 


the treachery of Sir Henry Vane on this occaſion, and his artifices to get 
the parliament diſſolved, are ſcarce mention'd by the writers of Ragiy 
who were. ſenſible that all the world muſt have deteſted the falſhood and 
of thoſe pretended ſaints, if they had not concealed this accurſy 


7 Nn I * 
policy of theirs; and this omiſſion is another very ſtrong evidence of the 


partiality of thoſe writers. 


. 


Ihe convocation was aſſembled, as uſually, at the meeting of the parliz. 
ment, and had voted his majeſty fix ſubſidies, amounting to twenty 
[thouſand pounds each, to be paid in fix years; but the act not being per. 
ected, and the king's occaſions for money being very great, his majeſty 
ordered the archbiſhop to continue the convocation after the parliament 
. was up: To which the archbiſhop anſwered, this would probably be ob- 
jected to, the convocation uſually riſing when the parliament did. Where. 
upon the judges: were conſulted and delivered the following opinion, viz, 
That the convocation being called by the king's writ, did continue until it was 
diſſolved by writ, or a commiſſion under the great ſeal, notwithRlanding the 
arliament vas diſſolved. However it was thought fit to renew the com- 
miſſion according to the tenor of the 2 5th Hen. VIII. as was done in the 
29th of Elia. and thereupon the convocation finiſhed their act of ſubſidiez 
and framed ſeventeen new canons; by one of which the clergy. were cb. 
liged to ſwear that they approved the doctrine and diſcipline of the church 
of England; that they would not attempt the bringing in any popiſh 
doctrine, nor give their conſent to alter the government of the church by 
archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, archdeacons, Sc. as it was now eſtabliſhed, 
or to ſubject it to the uſurpations and ſuperſtitions of the ſee of Rome; o. 
ther canons were made for aſſerting the regal power, ſuppreſſing the 
growth of Popery and Socinianiſin, and for regulating the converſation of 
the clergy, all of them being approved by the privy council and the judges, 
and the convocation was diffolved on the 29th of May. Before they ſepa- 
rated the faction by their libels, which Lilburn diſperſed, fo incenſed the 
multitude againſt the members, that the king was forced to place a guard 
about Weſtminſter-abby, where they fat for their ſecurity ; but as their 
rage was principally bent againſt archbiſhop Laud, five hundred of the 
mob ſurrounded Lambeth houſe in the night time, and endeavoured to 
farce open the pes but his grace having had ſome notice of their deſign, 
gave them ſuch a warm reception, that they retired from his palace in 
great confuſion, and the next day ſeveral of the rioters were commited to 
priſon ; however only one of them was tryed and executed, the reſt being 
reſcued by their party, who- broke open the priſons where they were 
confined. ah | ns Th 1 481 
In the mean time the Scots had vaſtly encreaſed their forces, and 
threatned a ſudden invaſion ; whereupon the king adviſed with a ſelect 
number of the privy council, on the ſituation of his affairs. The perſons 
he moſt relied on, were archbiſhop Laud, the earl of Strafford, the lord 
Cothington, the lord treaſurer biſhop Fuxton, the earl of Northumberland 
general of the army, and the marquis of Hamilton; to whom were joined 
the two ſecretaries of ſtate, Vindebanł and Vane. Theſe were called the 
cabinet council, and by the diſaffected, the juno, by way of reproach, 
though ſeveral of them were faſt friends to the malecontents, panes: 
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The Reign of King CHaxLES I. 129 
larly Hamilton and Jane, the one betraying the king to the Scots, as the 
other did to the Exgliſb malecontents, though it is amazing to find Vane 
in the cabinet after he had play'd fo treacherous a part in getting the laſt 
par liament diſſolved, of which the king ſcemed very ſenſible. It was un- 
fortunate alſo that Vane, who entettain'd a mortal antipathy to Strafford, 
and the lord Cottington, who was no leſs prejudiced againſt Laud, ſhould be 
be introduced into this council; and laſtly, that the earl of Northumberland 
ſhould be conſtituted general of the army, who was never hearty in the 
king's cauſe. As to his majeſty's laying aſide the earls of Efjex and Hol- 
land, which the lord Clarendon ſeems to lament, it is highly probable he 
was by this time fully convinced of their inclination to the faction that op- 
poſed him, and admitting this, his majeſty could not thing it proper to 
truſt them with the command of his forces a ſecond time. But however 
divided the cabinet. council might be, it was carried by a majority, that 
a powerful army ſhould be raiſed ſufficient to carry on an offenſive war 
againſt the Scots, and in order to this it was propoſed to borrow an hun- 
dred thouſand pounds of the city of London; but the citizens, being many 
of them of the Scotiſb faction, refuſed to lend it, they had been provoked 
alſo by a judgment given againſt them in the ſtar-chamber, whereby ' they 
were deprived of their plantation of London-Derry in Ireland, and their 
agents fined fifty thouſand pounds. The citizens indeed pretended they 
were poor, but it is obſerved there never was a time when they were richer, 
and beſides we find they were able not long after to raiſe larger ſums for the 
ſubſiſtance of their friends the Scots. However, ſuch was the affection of 
the nobility and gentry to his majeſty at this time, that in three weeks 
they contributed three hundred thouſand pounds towards the Scotiſh expe- 
dition, and actually paid it into the exchequer ; which enabled his ma- 
jeſty to raiſe an army of twenty thouſand men, the command whereof 
was given to the earl of Northumberland the general, as has been hinted 
already; the earl of Strafford being made lieutenant general, and the lord 


Conway general of the horſe. 

The Scots on the other hand to facilitate their invaſion of England, and 
encourage their faction there, publiſhed a remonſtrance, declaring that 
they were deprived of all opportunities of repreſenting their juſt grievances 
to his majeſty, by the artifices of the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the earl 
of Strafford, who uniting with the Papiſts about his majeſty, had the 
ſole adminiſtration of affairs in their hands, and aimed at nothing leſs than 
the ſubverſion of the government, and the introducing of popery in both 
kingdoms ; and in another paper the Scots aſſured the good people of Eng- 
land, that they had no intention to ſpoil their goods, or ravage the country, 
but humbly to petition his majeſty to call a parliament in England, in or- 
der to bring the archbiſhop and the earl to juſtice, who were the authors 
of all the miſeries the Scots and Engliſh ſuffered, and that they only made 
uſe of the fword to clear the way to the throne, and remove thoſe inſtru- 
ments of tyranny and oppreflion. In another libel they pretended to de- 
monſtrate from the archbiſhop's own writings, that he intended to intro- 
duce popery and arminianiſm, and to ſubvert the goſpel and the religion 
eſtabliſhed in England by law. | | 

While preparations were thus making on both fides to begin the war, 
the queen was brought to bed on the eighth of July, an Oatlands in Sur- 
rey, of another ſon, baptized on the 22d of the ſame month, by the 
name of Henry, and had the title of duke of Ghcefter conferred upon him; 
about which time the king receiving advice that the Scots were about to 
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penetrate into England, order'd the army to march northwards, and ren- 
dezvous at York, following them in perſon on the 2oth of Auguſt. 
FZSoon after his majeſty iflued a proclamation, wherein he ſhews he had 
by all imaginable methods of mildneſs and clemency endeavoured to reduce 
his rebellious ſubjects of Scotland to obedience, who under pretence of re- 
forming religion, had ſhaken off regal government, and were now about 
to invade England; he declared therefore, that all ſuch Scots as ſhould en- 
ter England in a hoftile manner were rebels and traytors; however, he 
was ready to pardon them, provided they would acknowledge their offen- 


i des and lay down their arms. | 


But the Scots it ſeems had corrupted great part of the officers and ſoldiers 
of the king's army, who declared they would not fight to maintain 
the power and pride of the biſhops; they had been made to believe 


that this war was only intendeed to eſtabliſh the tyranny of the bi- 
ſhops; and it was accordingly by ſome ſtiled Bellum Epiſcopale. The 


Scots therefore well knowing they had nothing to fear from the Eng- 
if army, and that ſome of the Engliſb miniſters themſelves were in their 
Intereſt, order'd their army under the command of general Leſiy to enter 
England, which he did without oppoſition on the 2 1ſt of Auguſt. 
T Phe account biſhop Burnet gives of the march of the Scots into England, 
n hispoſthumous hiſtory; may have a great deal of truth in it, and con- 
tains ſome remarkable particulars. which other writers have not mentioned, 
The Scots, ſays that right reverend author, marched with a very ſorry 
equipage, every ſoldier carried a week's proviſions of oatmeal, and they had 
a drove of cattle with them for their food; they had alſo alſo an invention 
_of guns of white iron, tinned and done about with leather, and corded fo, 
that they cou'd ſerve for two or three diſcharges; they were light and 
were carried on horſes, and when they came to Newbcrn, the Engliſh ar- 
my that defended the ford, was ſurpriſed witha diſcharge of artillery, ſome 
thought it magick, and all were put in ſuch diſorder, that the whole army 
did run with fo great precipitation, that Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had a 
command in it, did not ſtick to own, that till he paſſed the Tees his legs 
trembled under him; this ſtruck many of the enthuſiaſts of the king's fide, 
as much as it exalted the Scars, who were next day poſſeſſed of Newcaſtle, 
and ſo were maſters, not only of Northumberland and the biſhoprick of 
Durham, but of the coalries, by which, if they had not been in a good 
underſtanding with the city of Londen, they could have diſtreſſed them 
extremely. But all the uſe the city made of this was, to raiſe a great out- 
cry, and to complain of the war, ſince it was now in the power of the 
Scots to ſtarve them; upon that, petitions were ſent from the city, and 
from ſome counties to the king, praying a treaty with the Scots. The 
lord Wharton and the lord Howard of Eſcrick undertook to deliver ſome of 
ttheſe, which they did, and were clapped up upon it. A council of war 
Was held, and it was reſolved on, as the lord Vharton told me, to - ſhoot 
them at the head of the army as movers of ſedition. This was chiefly 
prtreſsd by the earl of Strafford, duke Hamilton ſpoke nothing till the 
council roſe, and then he aſked Straſford if he was ſure of the army, who 
ſeemed ſurprized at the queſtion ; but he upon enquiry underſtood that 
very probably a general mutiny, if not a total revolt, would have followed, 
if any ſuch execution had been attempted: - This ſucceſs of the Scots ruin'd 
the king's affairs, and by it the neceſſity of the union of the two kingdoms 
may appear very evident, for nothing but a: ſuperior army, able to beat 
the Scots, can hinder their doing this at any time; and the ſeizing the 
coalries muſt immediately bring the city of London into great diftreſs. 
e SET This 
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This is biſhop Burnet's account of the invaſion of England by the Scots, 
in the year 1640, from whence 'tis natural to obſerve, that ſoldiers bied 
on cold barren mountains, where molt of the neceſſaries of life are. want- 
ing, may effect wonders at a very ſmall expence; could the Britiſh 
troops in the late wars with France have been perſuaded to march in this 
manner, without any other proviſion than a bag of oatmeal at their backs, 
as theſe north britons did upon this enterprize, twelve pence in the pound 
would have defrayed the whole expence of the war, and we had been too. 
hard for the French even in point of parſimony : what may not a people 
undertake who can make breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper upon a little oat- 
meal ſtirred in the firſt puddle they come at? But poſſibly the expectation 
of a ſudden change for Engliſh beef, and a leis rigorons climate, gave a 
particular reliſh to their watergruel, and inſpired them with a more then 
ordinary-reſolution. ' I don't wonder that according to the credulity of thoſe 
times, the Enghſh apprehended there was witchcraft in the caſe when 
the Scots attacked them ; for was an army ever known before to march 
without baggage, and attended too by a train of artillery without carria- ' 
ges? Any man alive would - conclude the devil aſſiſted them; and, for 
- ought I know, our author rightly enough imputes the defeat at Newburn 
to ſuch apprehenſions as theſe. 

As to the advice of the earl of Strafford for ſhooting the lord Wharton 
and the lord Howard, who undertook to deliver petitions from the diſaf- 
fected for a treaty with the Scots; this ſeems to be a piece of ſecret hiſtory. 
wholly our authors own, as well as what he adds, that it was the fear of 
a mutiny alone that prevented their execution; they were clapt up, tis 
true, according to our authors phraſe, when he would inſinuate that any 
of the- brethren were unjuſtly committed, but whether they would have 
met with milder treatment under any government, when they were 

| known to have correſponded with the ememy, and promoted the invaſion 
ol their country, I very much queſtion. 4 5 
That the ſucceſs of the Scots was the ruin of the king's affairs, it is not 
to be doubted: But why our author ſhould fall ſo ſeverely upon the 
whole nation, his friends and countrymen too, as to affirm, that à milita- 
ry power was neceſſary to keep them within the bounds of their duty; and in- 
ſinuate, that they had no notion of ſubmitting to their governors for 
conſcience ſake, is not eaſily to be conceived, nor are they much obliged 
to him for this ſuggeſtion ; even a ſtranger would have given them better 
quarter. Another man probably would have aſcrib'd the inſurrection 
to the arts of deſigning men, to a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm that reign'd at that 
time, or ſome unforeſeen accidents, rather than to @ conſtant diſpoſition in 
that people to rebel. But to return to the fight at Newburn. The lord 
Conway ſeemed determined to defend the bank of the Tees, till the Scots 
fird their canon, but he no ſooner perceived they had great guns with - 
them, which he imagined they wanted, but he abandon'd his poſt and 
fled to Durham with the utmoſt precipitation. This, fays the lord 
Clarendon, was the moſt ſhameful and confounding flight that was ever 
heagd of; our foot making no leſs haſte from New-Caftle, than our horſe 
from Newburn, both leaving the honour, and a great deal of the wealth 
of the kingdom, to thoſe who had not confidence enough (notwithſtand- 
ing the evidence they had of our fears) to poſſeſs the town in two days 
after, not believing it poſſible that ſuch a place, which was able to have 
maintain'd the war alone for ſome time, could be ſo kindly quitted to 
them. The lord Conway never after turning his face towards the enemy, 
| : ot 
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or doing any thing like a commander, tho his troops were quickly 
brought together again without the loſs of a dozen men, and were ſo 


allamed of their flight, that they were very willing as well as able to have 


taken their revenge on the enemy, who would hardly believe their own 
ſucceſs, till they were aſſured that the lord Comoay with all his army reſted 
uietly at Durham, and then they preſumed to enter New-caftle, 
© The earl of Northumberland, general of the Engliſh army, was not a 
witneſs to this diſgrace, - he had fallen fick ſome time before, and his 
phyſicians declared his life to be in danger ; whereupon his majeſty had 
ecxcuſed his taking the field; and what was ſtill more unfortunate, the 
eart of Strafford, the lieutenant general, on whoſe conduct the king pfin- 
| Uly relied, was taken ill at the ſame time. However, ſick as he was, 


When he heard how ſwiftly the Scots advanced, he came to the army at 


Durbam, where it was reſoſved at a council of war to abandon the coun- 
ties of Durham and Northumberland, and retire to the confines of 7orþ- 


5 ſpire with the Engliſh army; and the Scots immediately laid thoſe two 


counties under contribution, obliging them to raiſe eight hundred and fif- 
ty pounds 4 day for the ſubſiſtence of their army, beſides forage and 
fe wel, on pain of military execution, or in other words, to ſave themſelves 
from being burnt and plunder'd; though they had promiſed in their de- 
clarations to do no manner of damage to the ſubjects of England, and 
aſſured the people they were come for aw their gudes, which they found 
afterwards to be true in the worſt ſenſe of the words. 
But notwithſtanding the incredible ſucceſs of the Scots in the beginning 
of this enterprize, they did not think fit to follow the king's atmy into 
Yorkſhire, winch proceeded tis ſaid from an aſſurance they ſhould be able 
to effect much greater things by a treaty, than by the terror of their arms. 
They found themſelves in warm quarters, abounding with plenty of all 
things, and had nothing to do but to lie ſtill and rejoice in the happy ex- 
change they had made, while their friends in England did their buſineſs 
for them; only to give the faction in England ſome colour to appear in 
their behalf, they thought fit to eee with petition after pe- 
tition; wherein they demanded that the acts of their late parliament, and 
general aſſembly might be ratified, and that his majeſty would aſſemble 
a parliament in England; that Edinburgh and other fortreſſes might 
be put into the hands of their party; that their countrymen in Eng- 
land and Ireland might not be obliged to take any oath inconſiſtent 
with the covenant; and that the common incendiaries (archbiſhop Loud, 
earl of Straford, &c.) might be brought to juſtice. Theſe petitions of 
the Scots were ſeconded” by one from the citizens of London, (who ſeemed 
do act in concert with them) complaining of the levying the cuſtom-houſe 
duties, ſhip-money, monopolies, innovations in religion; particularly the 
new cannons, and the oath required of the clergy, of the concourſe of papr/ts 
about the court, the loſs of trade, efpecially with Newcaftle, from 'whence 
only coals were brought to the city, concluding with a deſire that the par- 
liament might be called as foon as poſſible to remedy theſe miſchiefs. 
The earl of Bedford, Efſex, and ten more peers, moſt devoted to che 
faction, alſo petition d the king for the ſpeedy calling of a parliament; as 
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While the king was thus ſurronnded with difficulties, an army of Sco- 
zZiſþ paritans inſulting him, and his own not to be relied on, his very 
council unfaithful, and the city of - London with a great part of the 
kingdom in a conſpiracy with the Scots to deſtroy both the church and 


monarchy 


1 
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monarchy, and at the ſame time his treaſury totally exhauſted. It was 


thought fit in this extremity to ſummon a general council of the peers to 


meet at Vor, who arriving there on the 24th of September, his majeſty 


acquainted them, that in imitation of ſoine of his predeceſſors, on ſudden 


" invaſions and dangers, he had aſſembled them to adviſe him what was fit 
to be done; particularly, what anſwer he ſhould give to the petitions of 


the rebels, ' and how to ſubſiſt his own army till the parliament ſhould 
meet, for he had already given orders for aſſembling the parliament on the 


third of November. = 


The peers hereupon adviſed his majeſty to appoint certain commiſſio- 


ners to treat with the Scots; and accordingly ſix earls, and as many barons 


were nominated, moſt of them devoted to the faction, his majeſty being 


adviſed to pitch upon thoſe who would be moſt acceptable to the Scots, 
and Nippon was agreed to be the place of treaty, the Scots refuſing to come 


to ort. The commiſſioners appointed by the Scots were men of inferior 


quality, two of them Preſbyterian preachers, particularly Henderſon and 

Jobnſton, though it was obſerved, theſe holy men rail d at nothing ſo much 
as clergymens intermedling in civil affairs; the only noblemen among the 
- Scatiſh commiſſioners were the lords Dumferling and Loudon, to whom 


the carl of Rothes was afterwards added; but not to trouble the reader 


with every circumſtance in this | treaty, I ſhall proceed to recite the ſub- 
| FMtance of the principal articles agreed on, which were theſe, viz. That 
there ſhould be a ceſſation of arms, each party retaining what he was poſ- 
ſeſſed off. That the payment of the eight hundred and fifty pounds per 
diem to the Scots ſhould be continued, the counties of Weſtmoreland and 
Cumberland contributing their ſhare towards it, becauſe they lay equally ex- 

| e 


poſed with Durham and Northumberland; and that the river Tee's ſhould be 


the common boundary, beyond which neither army ſhould advance. 
That there ſhould however be a free trade between the two nations, and 
that for the ſettling other matters in diſpute, the treaty ſhould be adjourned 


to London, which laſt article was of more important to the Scots than all 


the reſt, for here they knew they ſhould have an opportunity of concerting 
their meaſures with their friends in the parliament of England and the city 
of London; nor were the king's commiſſioners ignorant of their views, ot 
indeed ſollicitous to oppoſe them, being of much the ſame ſtamp. The 
only thing the peers did for the ſervice of his majeſty, was the borrowing 
200000 J. of the city of London, for the ſubſiſtence of his army during the 
.continuance of the treaty, which the peers promiſed ſhould be repaid out 
of the firſt ſupplies raiſed in parliament. $ 1 
In the mean time there were ſome brave men among the Scots, who 
- having diſcovered the deſign of the faction to alter the government, 


45 


thought fit to quit that party, and return to their duty, particularly the 


celebrated marquis of Montroſe, who ſent a letter from the Scotiſb camp 

with great expreſſions of loyalty and affection for his majeſty, but ſo very 

treacherous were thoſe about the king at this time, that a copy of it was 
immediately ſent. back to Lefly the Scotiſh general, who charging Montroſe 
with correſponding with the enemy, the earl boldly anfwer'd, WW 


man that durſt reckon his king an enemy; nor did the Scots think fit to try 
him, for this correſpondence as they once defign'd. But to proceed. 
The great council of at York being diſſolved on the 28th of Oc o- 
ber, the Scotiſh comm . came up to London, where they were high- 
; If careſſed and treated and in a manner adored by the factious citizens. 
They frequented the diſſenting congregations, and were followed thither 
.* {Nums. XXXIV.] | LI i 
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' By crowds of people, exclaiming againſt the church of England, a8 eyranz 
Diel and antichriſtian, and à lietle before the meeting of the parliament, 

jome thouſands of the ſectaries aſſembling i in a riotous maffner,; forc'd their 

May into the cathedral of St. Pauls, where the high- commiſſion court 
then fat, and tore down the ſeats and woke; crying out, no bt Nah, mo no 


bj gb-commiſi dy, 
— O efforts were making at the ſartie time by the faction, to wat ſuch 


members of the houſe of commons as might favour the ſchemes they had 


laid. They! exclaimed againſt ſuch candidates as had any dependance on 
the court, ot were friends to the eſtabliſhed church; and recommended 
thoſe who were notorious for their diſaffection to the king and clergy; and 


the city of London ſo influenced ſeveral little corporations, that they choſe 


ons recommended to them from thence; for their qppofition to the go- 
vernment, whom they had never ſeen or heard of. However, the = 
larendon relates, that ink all their urtifices and endeavours,” the 5 
bo could not make a third part of the hoùſe bf commons; that 
ere ſtill many great and worthy inen as eminent as any; age ever, he frievy 
ch but 6bſerves, -* that moſt of them came with reſentments, which 
by though grounded on juſt reaſon, proved too ſtrong for their wiſdom and 
* foreſight, and helped to overwhelin them and their friends in the eom- 
© mon ruih*, By which J preſume he means, chat tlie joined with: the 
faction to gat their private revenge, till they p od 'things into con- 
fuſion, and when' they would have fade a ſtand, foundit +69 late, they 
Were born down by a torrent 6f popular fury. As thieſe honeſt mem kiiew 
Db "hems to be at fta majority in the houſe, tliey never dreain - d' of be- 
ing made inſtruments of deſtroying the oonſtitution; they did not 'know 
. that all the ſectaries had already furniſhed» thechieldes und their 
Pente with arms, and propoſed by their armed multitudes to influence 
the votes of the commons, as it is evident they afterwards did, whereby 
"many honeſt members were deterred from cock bg to the. houſe} /ani! 
"others that did come wore induced to vote againſt their jud gment. 


The Tame. noble writer informs us, that the firſt and cher movers of 


ſes rodigious alterations which ſoon after followed, were (in the upper 


Bode the earl of Beaford, the lord Sh, the lord Kimbolton, — rds 


Seat! of Gp nee and the earl of ' Byſex ; and in the lower houſe, Mr. 

10. n, Mr. Hampden, Mr. St. Tobn, Mr. Fiennes, Sir Henty Vane, Jun. 
BET Mr. Denxil Holles, a younger brother of the earl of 2 Thee 
"obſerved with all "imaginable jealouſy, ſuch as were not of their opinions, 
and whenever their elections came to be diſputed in the houſe of commons, 
they were ſure to be turned out, "after which all artifies were uſed to bring 
in more ſanctified members, fo that evety week their par ty encreaſed, * 
j "ther from new Electtons, of proſelytes they gain d from the old. 

This parliament, Which Note fatal to the kingdom, met at Wein 
"fer on © the third of November 1640, when his majeſty made a ſpeech to 
both hauſes, and propoſed two things principally to their conſideration; 

8 namely, the chaſtizing the Scoriſh rebels, and the redreſs of their grievan- 
ces, and left it to them where they ſhould begin, for he was reſolved” he 
Kid to put himſelf on the love and affection of his Engh/b ſubjects, only 
he informed them, that the loan the peers had procured. him from the 
Lity of London, would not maintain his army above two months, and left 
it to them to conlider what a diſhonour and diſadvantage'it would be to 
diſpand his army for want of money; while the rebels army remain'd in 
the kingdom: He alſo — the calamitous condition of the 
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northern counties to their care, and referred it, to the lord keeper - Finch to. 
enlarge on theſe particulars, concluding with a requeſt, that they would. 
lay aſide all ſuſpicions of one another, aſſuring them it ſhould, not be his 
fault if this was not a happy parliament. 3 „ 
The lord keeper having taken notice of the peace and tranquility the 
ſubjects. of England had long enjoy d under their majeſties, and ſet before 
them the happineſs of the conſtitution, ſuggeſted the hazards and incon-. 
veniencies that might attend the attempting to make any alteration in it; 
reminded them of the inſurrections and tumults of late years in Scotland, 
of their faiſing an atmy, and oppoſing his majeſty on 55 borders, and 
the pacification the king had notwithſtanding granted them at Berwick,” 
which he obſerved the Scors had broken, and aſſembled another army, that 
obliged his majeſty to raiſe forces again to reduce them to their duty, ang, 
this had been done by the unanimous advice of his council, but that his. 
majeſty, not being ahle to march northward fo ſoon as he deſign'd for 
want of ſupplies, the Scots had enter'd England, ſeiz d Newcaftle and 
Durbam, and laid the northern counties under contribution; that the 
king thereupon had aſſembled the grand council of peers at York, to 
adviſe with them till a parliament could be called, which he had deter- 
mined to do before any petition was preſented to him for that purpoſe. 
Then: he took notice of the treaty he had enter d into with the Scots; the 
ceſſation of arms, Fc. and thus having given a ſummary of, the ſituation, 
of affairs, left it to them to adviſe what was fit to be done; concluding 
with a direction to the commons to return to their houſe, and choſe a 
ſpeaker, who having elected Mr. William Lenthall, a bencher of Lincoln 
Inn, he was on the fifth inſtant preſented to his majeſty, who approved 
their choice; and obſerving that offence had been taken at his ſpeech from 
the -throne, becauſe his majefty had therein twice called the Scots rebels, 
he ſaid he muſt needs call them ſo as they had actually invaded this 
kingdom, though he had termed them ſubjects in his commiſſion to treat 
with them; from whence it is evident the king too late diſcovered that 
the parliament look d upon the Scots rather as friends than enemies; and 
| this more evidently appeared, when inſtead of making any proviſion to 
: dtive them out, or ſupply the king's army, they gave encouragement to 
numerous petitions from ſeveral counties in England, reflecting on the ad- 
miniſtration, and complaining of their grievances, and gave their orders 
fox diſcharging the moſt furious enemies to the government from their 
confinement, ſuch as Burton, Prynn, Baſtwick, Lilburn and Leighton. 
Pym, the moſt, implacable enemy to the earl of Strafford, "7 to the 
adminiſtration.in.general, harangued the commons for two hours together 
upon the grievances of the nation, which he aggravated with all the cun- 
ning and malice - imaginable. The three great heads of complaint were 
. the breaking through the priviledges of parliament, innovations in religion, 
) as they were called, and invaſions on liberties and properties of the ſubjects, 
amongſt which the levying ſhip-money was moſt inſiſted on. The new 
$ canons, and the. oaths impoſed by the convocation, after the riſing of the 
e | laſt parliament, were , vehemently inveighed againſt ; as, was the raiſing 
y money by the convocation, without the concurrence. of the parliament. 
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And laſtly, they declared that nothing leſs would ſatisfy them, than an 

entire change of the miniſtry, and the bringing thoſe to juſtice who had 
adviſed the king to, govern without parliaments, and to raiſe money by 

ſuch extraordinary ways as had been practiſed of late years; and the 

e 5 judges were threatned for the opinions they had given in caſe of ſhip- 


money ; 
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money and other occaſions, wereby they faid the ſubjets were entirely 


diveſted ot their properties. 


Nor would the commons be ſatisfied with a redrefs of their grievances, 
real or pretended, but they began now to encroach on the king's executive 


| power, and to dictate whom he ſhould imploy in offices and commands; 


for his majeſty having made the lord Cottington conſtable of the tower of 
Londbn, and placed a garriſon of four hundred men there, to ſuppreſs ſuch 


tumults as were frequent in the city at this time; they infiſtzd that his ma- 


jeſty ſhould recal his commiſſion to lord Cottington, and leave the govern- 


ment of the tower to the lieutenant, which his - majeſty thought fit to 
comply with. Monopolies of patents from the crown for the exerciſe or 


improvement of new inventions, being one great ſubject of complaint, all 


Who acted under any ſuch patents from the king, or had any intereſt in 
them, were expelled the houſe of commons, waich was a ſtretch of pow- 


er and privilege never exerciſed before by that houſe. The houſe of 
lords alſo appeared to be "way much out of temper, committing Sir William 


Br Beecher, one of the clerks of the council, to the fleet-priſon, for ſearching 
- the ſtudies and papers of the earl of Warwick and the lord Brook, after the 


diffolat'o1 of the laſt parliament, though he pleaded that it was done by 
the command of both the ſecretaries of ſtate. e 
While both houſes were in this ferment, Mr. Pym took an opportunity 


of venting his fpkeen againſt the earl of Szrafford, he mov'd on the ele- 


venth of November (on a fudden) that the door of the houſe of commons 


miglit be lock d up, (telling them he had matters of great importance to 


communicate) to which the houſe agreeing, he in a long ſpeech / accuſed 


te earl as the os enemy to the liberties of his country, and the great- 


eſt promoter of tyranny that any age had produced, endeavouring to blaſt 
his character both as a private man and a miniſter of ſtate ; and being ſe- 
conded by ſome other gentlemen, it was reſolved to impeach the earl 
forthwith of high treaſon, and accordingly Mr. Pym, by order of the 
houſe went up to the lords and impeach'd the earl of Strafford of high 


treaſon the ſame day, requiring that he might be ſequeſtred trom all coun- 


cil, and committed to fafe cuſtody. Whereupon the lords cry'd out with 


an unuſual clamour that the earl ſhould withdraw. However, he did 


with ſome difficulty obtain leave tobe heard firſt in his place; when he 
took an opportunity to declare his innocence, and to deſire he might not 
be reſtrain d of his liberty till he was proved guilty of ſome crime, defir- 


ing they would conſider of what ill conſequence it might be to themſelves, 


if upon a general charge, without mentioning one particular offence, a 
peer of the realm ſhould be committed to priſon, and then withdrew ; and 


after a ſhort debate, it was reſolved he ſhould-be committed to the black 


rod. Whithck ſays, that the earl well foreſaw what would happen on 


| his attending this parliament, and defired he might retire to Ireland, or 


wherever elſe he might be ſerviceable to his majeſty; but that the king 
apprehending he might do him good ſervice in the houſe of lords, inſiſted 


on the earls taking his place there this ſeflions, and promiled to protect 


him, which he found too late, was not in his power. Tis ſaid alſo b 


ſome writers, that the earl intended to have impeach'd Mr. Pym and 


ſome of the leading members of the houſe of commons of a treaſonable 


, correſpondence with the Scotiſb rebels, which he could eaſily have proved 


if they had not been before hand with him him ; but by an Impeachment 
I preſume thoſe writers mean the earl deſign d ta have had Pym and the 


f reſt | apprehended and Indied for high treaſon in the courts of common 


law, 
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law, for he and bis friends very well knew it was impoſſible to get {5m 
and his confederates zmpeach'd, properly ſpeaking, by the houſe of com- 
mons. And ſhould the court have ventur'd to indict or apprehend Pm 
tor high treaſon, at this time, it is much to be dc ub:ed, whether the 
commons would have ſuffæred him to be proſecuted, at le. att the court did 
pot care to make the experiment, whatever evidence they might have 
againſt this p: pular commoner, But to proceed, Pym carrying up the ar- 

ticles of impeachment againſt the earl on the 25th of the ſame month, he 


was committed cloſe priſoner to the tower: And the commons ordered 


that no member of their houſe ſhould viſit him without Icave of the houſe, 
the peers making the like order as to their members, and the licutenant of 
the tower probab! * durſt not ſuffer any ocher perſons to have acceſs to 
him. 

And now the commons were Pleaſed to conſider the condition of the 
northern counties, which had two armies quarter'd upon them; and hav- 
ing voted an hundred thouſand pounds more to be borrowed of the city of 


London, order'd half that ſam to be paid to the Scotiſb army, and continu- 


ed the payment of 850 J. per diem to them as before. About the ſame 
time one James, a frantick Papiſt, attempting to ſtab one Heyword, a 
zealous reforming juſtice, in Weſtminfler-Hall, the cries of the danger of 
popery were revived, Sir Edward Dering, in one of his ſpeeches in the 
houſe of commons, cried out, that religion was violently invaded by two 
© ſeeming enemies, the popiſh and prelatick faction, who like Herd and 
© Plate were united to deſtroy the truth ; that he had rather have a 

© at Rome than a patriarch at Lambeth; and moved for a ſelect com- 


mittee for the diſcovery of oppreſſed miniſters (puritans) who had lain un- 


der the tyranny of the biſhops for ten years paſt ; and in order to diſtreſs 


| archbiſhop Laud, the houſe moved his majeſty to releaſe biſhop Williams, 


Laud's old enemy, out of the tower, to which his majeſty conſented, ind 
Williams took his place again in the houſe of lords; but it ſeems the 
faction were miſtaken in this prelate, for though he expreſſed ſome reſent- 
ment againſt arch-biſhop Laud, and the lord keeper, as the authors of 
his confinement,, yet he would by no means run thoſe lengths the party 
expected from him, and contribute to the ruin of his whole order; he alſo 
reprehended ſome peers that ſpoke diſfeſpectfully of the king, and in a 
little time appeared to be in full favour at court again. 

The latter end of November thoſe celebrated confeſſors, Burton, Prynn 
and Baſtwick, who had been cenſured and puniſhed by the ſtar-chamber 
tor ſedition, returning from the ſeveral iſlands and priſons where they had 
been confined, made a kind of triumphant entry into London, being met 
ſeveral miles out of town by multitudes of people, after which they pre- 
ferr'd- petitions to the commons for relief, in conſideration of their great 


ſufferings, and were graciouſly received by that body. 


The next thing debated in the houſe of commons was the buſineſs of 
ſhip-mon PL which abundance of honeſt gentlemen, faid to be zealous 
aſſerters of the king's prerogatve, inveighed againſt, as an intolerable grie- 
vance ; they ſaid among other things, that moſt excellent prince had 


been abuſed by his judges, who had declared he might do what he pleaſ- 


ed; the lord keeper Finch being ſtruck at, as the principal promoter of that 
impoſition and at length they came to the following reſolution © that the 
charge impoſed upon the ſubject for the providing and furniſhing of 
* ſhips, and the aſſeſſments for railing morey for that purpoſe, commonly 
© called ſhip-money ; extrajudicial opinions of the judges, and the ſbip- 
. r Mm wrights 
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ſtage witlr an intent to render the church and her clergy odious to the peo- 
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© wrights themſelves, in the whole and every part of them are againſt the 
© laws of the realm, the right of property and the liberty of the ſubject, 
© contrary to former reſolutions in parliament and the petition of right“. 


And in this reſolution the houſe of peers concurred, though 'tis remark'd, 
that neither houſe was pleaſed to hear what the judges had to fay in their 
defence. It is ſtill more amazing, that any who were friends to the king 
ſhould join with the faction in this e Suh reſolution, when they knew 

it was the king's neceſſities that drove him Loney ; 


| tie to this way of raiſing money; 
and that he had often offer d to relinquiſh it, and was ready to have done 
it at this time, on their providing for the neceſſities of the ſtate, without 


. their proceeding in this outragious manner to arraign his adminiſtration, 


whereby they raiſed fuch a ſpirit in the nation, as in Jord Clarendon's words, 


overwhelm'd themfelves, as well as the king and his miniſtry, in one 
_ . common ruin. But the puritans it appears had the addreſs to lead num- 


bers of well meaning men blindfold from one ſtep to another, till they 


rarried them beyond the poſſibility of retreat, and then tumbled them 
headlong down the precipice. %S moonthy +. 
A new committee of lords and commons was about this time appointed 


to treat with the Scotiſh commiſſioners who reſided in the city, of whom 
the earl of Rothes and the lord Loudon were chief. Theſe noblemen had 
a church affign'd them, where their preſbyterian chaplains held forth, and 
were daily attended by crowds of factious citizens. It was this com- 


mittee that the London malecontents chiefly made uſe of to influence the 
parliament to deſtroy the beſt friends of the eſtabliſhed church, as appears 


y a declaration of the commiſſioners againſt archbiſhop, Laud and the 
earl of Strafford, publiſhed at this time, in which they incite the parlia- 
ment of England to bring thoſe two great miniſters to juſtice, telling 
them they ſhall reſt fatisfied in whatever ſentence they ſhould paſs upon 
thoſe criminals, but they ſhould reſerve the incendiaries of their own na- 
tion to the inquiſition of their parliament ; and indeed they were ſo well 
Latisfied of the marquis of Hamilton's good offices, whom they had for- 


maerly ſtiled an incendiary, that they ſtifled all evidence againſt him; 


though he had been more guilty of obtaining monopolizing grants, as 


the lord Clarendon obſerves, than any perſon in the adminiſtration, they 
were fully determined he ſhould never be called to an account in either | 


kingdom. "oi 2 
To ſecond the effects of the Scoriſb commiſſioners againſt the church 
Pennington,” a puritan, alderman of the city, went down to Weſtminſter 


— 


With a multitude of the rabble at his heels, and preſented a petition to the 


commons againſt Popery and Armenianiſin, and indeed for the total extir- 


pation of archbiſhops, and the whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate, which he pretend- 


ed was ſign d by fitteen thouſand citizens; and many petitions of the ſame 
nature were preferred to the houſe from other quarters; not that 


| the people had generally a diſlike to the worſhip and ceremonies of the 


church of England, but the hands to theſe petitions were obtained by 
fraud and articles; a modeſt and dutiful paper was uſually read to the poor 


ple, to which many ſheets of ſubſcribers names were annexed, after which 
the petition was cut off and another annexed to the long lift of names ſub- 
ſeribed to the former petition ſuitable to the taſte of the faction; and in- 
- deed à majority of the commons were ſo ſurprized at theſe petitions, that 


they did not yet think fit to receive them, but referred them to a com- 
mittee to conſider their tendency. The next thing brought upon the 


| ple, 
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was the canons paſs'd in the late convocation, and the oath required | 


by them ; which after ſome zealous members had inveighed againſt in the 
houſe of commons for two days together, it was reſolved that the cletgy 


had no power to make canons, conſtitutions, or laws to bind either laity | 


or clergy without a parliament, and that thoſe canons were againſt the fun- 
damental laws of the realm, the king's prerogative, property of the ſubject, 
the right of parliaments, and tended to faction and fedition. And en the 
18th of December, Mr. Denvil Holles was ſent up to the houſe of peers; 
to impeach the archbiſhop of Canterbury of high treaſon, who was there - 
upon Committed to the toda of the black rod. The lord keeper Finch 
alſo was voted a traitor, and an impeachment ordered to be en up 
againſt him, but he thou ght fit to make his eſcape into Holland, as Mr; , 
Secretary V. indebant had Sands ſome little time before, being threatned 1 
with a reſentment of the commons for {kreening Papiſts from profecution;., 
Upon the lord keeper Finch's withdrawing, Sir my Littietan; chief 
Jener of the common-pleas, was advanced to that poſt. 

The commons proceeded afterwards to attack the judges, ad moved 
the lords to oblige them to put in great bail for their appearance whenever 
it was required, ſeveral cou and members of both houſes alſo were 


extremely terrified, as being liable to be called to an account for the coun- 


tenance they had given to ſhip-money and other projects for raiſing money, 
and were induced to betray both their king and country to fave them- 
ſelves; they durſt oppoſe nothing the faction inſiſted on, for fear of incurr- 


ing their diſpleaſure; and thus their party was mightily encreaſed in both 


houſes; nor had the king a ſervant or officer in his court that cared to op- 
poſe the torrent, very few that durſt be faithtul to him. However the 
commons ſtill ſhew'd reat outward reſpect to the king's perſon, and 
aſſured him on his giving them leave to inſpe& his revenue, that they 
would not only ſettle and avgument it, but make his ma jeſty one of the 
richeſt princes in chriſtendom, and now having ſat a bout two' months, 
it was thought fit to adjourn - themſches for ten days on account of che 
Chriſtmas holy-days. 

During this ſhort receſs, che king was adviſed by the marquis of He 
wiltm tis faid) to call fruit of the moſt popular noblemen of the faction 
to the council-board; and accordingly the earls of Hertford, Bedford, 
Eſer and Briſtol, the lords Say, Saville and Kimbolton, were ſworn of 
the privy-council ; it being expected they wou d now have oppos d all fur- 
ther encroachments on the prerogative, and ſkreen'd' the earl of Strafford 
from the fury of the commons; but theſe noblemen ſoon diſcovered that 
they were not to be mollified ; and inſtead of advancing, embarraſs d the 
king's affairs more than ever ; they told his majeſty, that they cou'd give 
him no advice that was not agreeable to the ſenſe of the parliament, his 
great council, by whoſe wiſdom he was entirely to guide himſelf; and 
thus the king found himſelf deprived of all advice, when he moſt needed 
it; it was afterwards er to prefer Mr. Pyn, Mr. St. Jobn, and 
ſeveral leading men of the commons, and Mr. St. Fohn was actually made 
ſolicitor-general; but as his majeſty found St. John ſtill implacably 
bent againſt his government, and oppoſing every thing that was propos d 
for the king's ſervice in the houſe of commons, and ſeeing himſelf abus d 
by the lords he had called to the council-board, he did with a great deal 
of reaſon ſuſpend his deſign of promoting any more of that party for the 
08 tho' the lord Clarendon ſeems to have beer of opinion, that if he 

ad gone through! with it at this time, his majeſty had fay'd both the — 

0 
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of Strafford and the conſtitution. It muſt be remember'd, that both the 


| lord Clarendon (then Mr. Hide) and the lord Faltland, whom he ſo much 
_ admires, - were then enemies to the court and miniſtry, and make very 


ſevere ſpeeches againſt the government; and poſſibly the noble hiſtorian 
wowd apologize for the weakneſs of his own conduct, by cenſuring the 


management of his ſuperiors. It is very evident; that Hyde, Falkland, 


and many more, who afterwards adher'd to the king, When their eyes 
were open d and. ſaw what deſtruction the faction were bringing upon the 
nation, indulg'd their reſentments againſt particular men too far in this 
parliament; and contributed to bring thoſe evils upon the nation, Which 


_ thiy afterwards lamented, and in vain endeavou'd to prevent. And this 


may. give us very good reaſon to ſuſpect, that the noble hiſtorian . was far 


fttom being partial to the king's fide, in that part of his hiſtory which treats 
aof the grounds and occafion of the civil Mars. But to return; articles of 


impeachment being exhibited againſt the lord keeper Finch in the houſe of 
commons, on the 14th of Fanuary 1640, (tho he was then in Holland) 


the lord Falkland and Mr. Hyde mide very ſevere ſpeeches againſt that 


* 


- - miniſter ;-immediately after which, the lord Dighy. made a motion to 
bring in bill for triennial parliaments, as the only ineans to keep future 
miniſters in awe, and a bill was aceordingly brought in; and having after- 


wards taken the demands of the Scotz/h commiſſioners into conſideration, 


they vote that a friendly aſſiſtance and relief ſhou'd be granted towards 
_ <©- ſupplying the loſſes and neceſſities of Scots. . 


The king, obſerving all things running into confuſion, order d che two 
houſes to attend bim at Mhiteball, where in a ſpeech he obſerved to them, 


that ſome men, more maliciouſly than ignorantly, made no difference be- 
tween a Reformation, and an Alteration (or ſubverſion) of the government; 


and told them he wou d cheerfully concut in reforming all innovations, 
both in the church and commonwealth, and for reducing all things to the 
ſame condition they ſtood in the beſt and happieſt times of queen Elizabeth; 
and whatever part of his revenue was found illegal or burthenſome to his 
ſubjects, he wou'd lay it down, truſting in their affections: Then he took 


notice of ſtrange petitions that had been preſented them againſt the eſta- 
bliſnh'd church, and the great threatnings againſt the biſhops ; and ſaid, 
if they cou d ſhew the biſhops had aſſum'd any temporal authority that 


did not belong to them, he wou d conſent to reſtrain it, but he cou'd 


go no farther with them; as to their bill for triennial parliaments , he was 


not againſt the thing it ſelf, hut dislik'd their transferring. his authority to 


' ſherifts and conſtables; and obſery'd, that they might already ſee the defire 


employed. - 


- 


he had to preſerve a good underſtanding with them, by the miniſters he 
But whatever n the king ade, the faction 2 diſcover'd they 


were not to be ſatisfied ; for, inſtead of returning his majeſty thanks for 
this condeſcending ſpeech; the two houſes preſented a peeviſh remonſtrance 


againſt the encreaſe of popery, and requird ahat Goodman, a prieſt that 


hy under ſentence of condeinnation, might be executed; to which the 


king anſwer'd, that neither queen Eliabeth or his father ever put a prieſt to 
death merely for religion; and deſired they wou'd reflect on the miſchiefs 
that might fall on his ſubjects, and other proteſtants abroad by ſo great 
ſeverity ; however he left the matter to the diſcretion of the two hou- 
In the mean time, the Scotiſb commiſſioners roſe confiderably in their 
demands; they inſiſted, that all acts of parliament made in Scotland, 
* | | 1 ſhou'd 
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ſhou'd be confirm'd by the king ; that the caſtle of Edinburgh, and all for- 


treſſes there, ſhou'd be put into the hands of the ſtates (the rebels) for their 


defence; that his majeſty ſhou'd not employ any perſon, in any office or 
place, that ſhou'd be adjudg d uncapable of ſerving him by parliament, or 
grant ſuch perſons any, acceſs to his perſon ; and that the Engh/ ſhou'd pay 
the Scots nine hundred thouſand pounds and upwards, for their loſſes and 


charges in their expedition to England, beſides the eight hundred and fifty 


pounds per diem, and the plunder they had made in the north. | 
To which demands Sir Jarvis Holes, a member of the commons, an- 

ſwer d, that no man had a more charitable opinion of the intentions of 
the Scots, then he had, while they made their addrefles at an humble 
diſtance; becoming ſubjects to their ſovereign; but now, when he faw 
them ſwell in their. demands beyond all proportion, and require things 


- unfit for the king to grant, and diſhonourable to the nation, he cou'd not 


but fix a mark of danger upon them, and fear'd they had nouriſh'd thoſe 
in their boſom that wou'd ſting them to death. However, the houſe 
was of another mind, and expel'd Sir Jarvis for the reflections he had 
made on their good friends, the Scots: They reſolv'd alſo, that the Scots 
ſhou'd receive ſatisfaction in all their demands; only they reduc'd the ſum 


they were to pay them to three hundred thouſand pounds, which they 


voted to be * a fit proportion for the friendly aſſiſtance and relief that had 


© been afforded them by their brethren of Scotland; from whence it will not 


| be unreaſonable to conjecture, that the malecontents in both kingdoms had 
been long united in a conſpiracy againſt the king and government, tho it 
was not till now openly avow'd by them. | 


And now the faction ſeeing themſelves * by the Scotifh army, 


e putitans of London, and 
the reſt of the kingdom, who had actually provided themſelves with arms, 


they ventur'd openly to attack the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and voted, * that no 
* biſhop ſhould have a vote in parliament, or any judicial power in the 
* 13 or bear any ſway in temporal affairs; and that no clergy- 
man ſhou'd be in the commiſſion of peace. Iſhall not here trouble my 
ſelf, to enquire by what right the®biſhops ſat in parliament originally; it is 


enough to obſerve, that they fat there long before the commons, and 
therefore it is not to be conceiv'd what pretence the commons cou'd have 
to reſtrain their voting, or exclude them from a ſhare in the legiſlative 
eexcutive power. | 202; V 
The commons proceeded in the next 22 to impeach Sir Robert Berk- 
ky, one of the judges of the kings-bench, of high treaſon, for giving his 
opinion in the caſe of ſhip-money ; and, to ſtrike the greater terror into 
thoſe.who. oppoſed them, it was fo contriv'd, that the uſher of the black- 
rod. took him out of court, as he fat upoa the bench adminiſtring juſtice 
in Weſtminſfter-hall; but he ſaved his head, by advancing ten thouſand 
pounds ſome time afterwards, for the uſe of the faction. | 
The two houſes about this time, paſs d a bill for four ſubſidies (of 
which the king was debarr'd from touching a penny) and another bill already 
mention'd for triennial partiaments; and both of them received the royal 
aſſent, on the 1 5th of February, when his majeſty made a ſpeech. to both 
houſes; wherein he obſerved, that never any act had paſs'd more favoura- 
ble to the ſubject, than the triennial bill, and that at a time when he had 
received very little encouragement to uſe ſuch indulgence, the houſes hav- 
ing yet done nothing for the ſecurity of the nation, or the ſupport of the 
ſtate; that they had indeed taken the government to pieces, and almoſt off 
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the binges; he hop 'd the conſtitution wou d not ſuffer by the alterations 


they made, but, like ſkilful workmen, they wou 'd ſet the machine a 
going again; that they muſt now be convinc d he had done his part, and 


1 


The commons were immediately in a flame, and declared this act of 


the king's to be an unparallePd breach of privilege; that it was 4 prejudg- 


ing of their councils, an obſtruction of juſtice &c. And the next day, they 


drew down five or fix thouſand of the\mob-from the city, armed with 


ſwords and clubs, to Weftminfler; ho, having filled the palace- yards, and 


cvxery ather avenue to the parliament-houle, ſtopped the members coaches, 


crying out juſtice and execution,” Id or wou'd they ſuffer ſome of them to 
move forward, till they promiſed to promote the execution of the earl of 


| Straford;, the ſame rabble enter d W, eftminfter- Abby, broke down theotgan, 
| ee church of the furniture and ſacred veſtments, and in a 


hoſtile manner afterwards marched to Mhitoball, here they infulted and 


abuſed his majeſty, who adviſed them to return home, and mind their 


own buſineſs. Their captain was one Cornelius Burgeſs, à puritan Prea- 
cher, who had taken the degree of doctor in divinity, but ſhewed more 


{kill in ſpiriting up, and managing of mobs, than in preachipg the goſpel 


of peace, and obedience to magiſtrates; be was uſed te bcaft that the 
rabble were his dogs, whom he could ſet en, and take of, as he pleaſed. 


And no we may look upon the rebellion to be begun; for whatever was 


done afterwards in parliament; was extorted by the rage and füry of the 


people, which the king long endeavoured to appeaſe by conceſſions and 


gentle uſage, but was at laſt compelled to take arms in his defence. No- 


thing is more evident, than that the faction in the houſe of commons 
abetted and encouraged theſe tumults; for when juſtices of peace com- 
mitted ſome of theſe rioters, they were themſelves apprehended and im- 
priſoned by the order of the commons; who declared, that it was free for 


all men to petition the patliament; tho at the fame time they ſhit the 


city gates againſt the Keutiſh men, and others, who were coming to pe- 


 tition them on the other ſide; and ſeveral of the leading members reſort- 


ed to the clubs of apprentices in the city, and informed them, that the 


factious members intended to give them orders how they ſhould behave 
themſeldes, when any thing of importance was put to the vote, Which 


they could not carry, without bringing down their mobs to awe the two 


houſes; nr were theſe people purely an undiſciplined multitude, but were 


formedinto ragular bodies, and had arms given them; every profeſſion, 


ainkers, ſhoe- makers, taylors, porters, watermen, had their particular 


Captains ar leaders, whom they obey'd implicitly, without enquiring- into 
tlie reaſons they went upon; theſe poſted up at Weftminſler-hell gate, 


and all publick places about town, the names of the commons, who vot- 


ed againſt the earl of Strafford's attainder, denominating them 8 RAr- 
 FORDIANS-AND ENEMIES TO THEIR COUNTRY: Thus marking them 
Still theſbill of attainder was ſtopped in the houſe of lords; whereupon 
the faction, to facilitate the paſſing of it, pretended they had diſcovered 
à plot between the courtiers and the army to reſeue the earl of Strafford, 
and put a foree upon the parliament, which was worked up with fo 
much art, that both houſes enter'd into a ſolemn proteſtation (among o- 
ther things) to preſerve their privileges, and defend each other againſt all 
[perſons Whatever; -which' they obliged the reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects to 
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take by their on authority; thus the commons frightned, the lords with 


tour Preſent on the 8th af May. when it was put to the vate, of wham 


4 


% # + S ® 


declared him guilty. of high- treaſon. TR nfs levor od 

The karl of Strafford,” underſtanding the diſtreſs the king was in, and 
that the ruin of the rqyal family was threatned, unleſs his majeſty gaye 
the royal aſſentto the bill, generouſly. wrote to the king, not to hazard 
mily and the peace of the kingdom for his fake, but pals 


% 


the bill; adding, that his conſent would abundantly acquit his majeſty 7 


the eye of heaven, andche ſhould reſign his life with all the cheerfuln 


imaginable, as an acknowledgment of the favours he had received from his 


ſovereign. | And this, tis faid, went a great way in determining his, ma- 


jeſty's reſolution; but however that was, after the king had ſpent two 
days and nights in the utmoſt perplexity, he ſign'd a commiſſion to the 


earl of Arundel and two other noblemen to paſs this bill, with another no 
leſs fatal to himſelf, which was offer'd at the ſame time, namely, to 
make the preſent parliament perpetual, which had been hurried up and 
paſſed both houſes in a day or two, on pretence that they could not bor- 
row any more money for the ſervice of the ſtate, unleſs the people had an 
aſſurance, that the parljament ſhould not be diſſolved; and it was con- 
trived to offer it to the king at this time, when his thoughts were entirely 
taken up with the earl of Strafford's caſe, and he could not be ſuppoſed to 
attend to what he did. Certain it is, this falſe ſtep contributed more to 


the ruin of the king and the whole conſtitution, than any thing that had 


hitherto 
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Ai happen'd. The commons indeed returned his majeſty thanks for 
this extraordinary condeſcenſion; affurmg him, that rhey world make 
bim à GLoRtous KINe and as rich as any of bis predeceſſors; which _ 
made good, as one obſerves, by depriving him ot his temporal crown 
life, = haſtening his accetlion to an eternal kingdom. 
Hut to be a little more particular as to the earl of Seraſford; the bing: 
"troubled for what he had done, wrote. to the houſe of peers, by his ton 
the ince, to defire that mercy might be ſhewn the earl; and that they 
3 be content with his perpetual impriſonment, and endeavour at 2 
conference with the houſe of commons, to bring them into the ſame ſen- 
timents; adding, by way of poſtſcript, that if he muſt die, it were charity 
0 reprieve him till ſaturday. But his enemies were inexorable; twelve 
lords were ſent back to his majeſty from that houſe, to let him know, that 
neither of his intentions could be comply d with; pretending. that the 
queen, and the princes their young chiluren, would be in danger, if they 
ſhould conſent to either, Whereupon the earl was order d to be executed 
on the 12th day of May; when being brought to the ſcaffold. on Tower- 
Hill, he declared ſolemnly, that he was not guilty: of the crime laid to his 
charge, nor ever had the leaſt intention or inclination to prejudice the king, 
the ſtate, the religion, or laws of the realm ; he forgave all who had con- 
trived his death, and wiſh'd the. kingdom all proſperity-and happineſs; but 
dieſired that they would confider ſeriouſly, whether the reformation of a 
kingdom ought to be writ in letters of blood? After which, having taken leave 
of his friends, he faid, he as chearfully put off his cloaths at this time, as 
ever he went to bed; and laying his head upon the block, it was ſevered 
from his body at one ſtroke. His death is aſcribed chiefly to the Scoti/b 
and Engli b puritans (who could never expect to eſtabliſh their idol pref- 
bytery in both kingdoms, while this great man lived) and to the envy of 
the Engliſh nobility, who were piqu'd at his engroſſing the royal favour. 
And it muſt be acknowledg'd, that the mid of the Vones had no in- 
conſiderable ſhare in his deſtruction. 


But to return to the parliament; the commons had no 3 obtain'd 


1 the royal aſſent to the act for perpetuating them, than they aſum d a 


more deſpotick and arbitrary power, than any king of England had ex- 
ercis'd ; their vote, without trial or hearing, was look d upon as a ſufficient 

authority to ruin the greateſt man in the kingdom; or to ſuſpend or alter 
any law in being, relating either to the church or ſtate; and this the p 
ple were induc d to ſubmit to, under pretence, that ſome officers of the ar- 
my and courtiers were entered into a conſpiracy, to put a force upon the 
parliament, and render the king abſolute, as has been hinted already; 
for which they had noother foundation, than the diſcourſes of ſome of 
the king's friends, in the court and army, who were concerned to ſee the 
abject condition their ſovereign was reduced to, and made ſome general 
overtures for preventing the final deſtruction of his majeſty and the ancient 

conſtitution. - This was called a plot to deſtroy the parliament, and ſet the 
? king above the laws; which, after they had voted the reality of, the 
people readily believed, and reſign'd themſelves to be governed by the com- 
mons as their protector | 

The great officers of ſtate, obſerving what power the commons had 
| vihinibd, trembled, and choſe to refign their poſts, rather than venture 
the being called to an account, by ſo arbitrary a judicature; particularly 
the lord Collingron, who refign'd his place'of maſter of the wards, and 
was i ucceeded by the lord Say, one of the moſt zealous reformers; And 


— 
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: baſh op Fuxon thought fit to part with the treaſurer's ſtaff (tho no maa 


ever laid any thing to his charge, while he remained in that office;) and 
the treaſury was afterwards managed by five commiſſioners of the Scoriſb 
or Puritan faction. The marquis of Hertford was made governor to the 
ince in the room of the earl. of Newcajtle : The earl of Leicefter was 
made lord lieutenant of Ireland; the earl of Efjex lord chamberlain, &c. 
In ſhort, the king was prevailed on to part with all his faithful ſervants, 
and place his enemies about him, as the moſt likely means to bring them 
over to his intereſt; tho it appears he was deceived in almoſt every change 
he made of this nature. Indeed his majeſty ſeems to have had little choice 
left ; for his friends durſt not ſerve him, after he bad reſign'd the brave 
carls of Strafford to the fury of his enemies; and therefore he was com- 
pelled to make uſe of ſuch officers, as were acceptable to the parliament, 
and in whom they could confide, according to their uſual phraſe. 
The two houſes having paſſed a bill for tonnage and poundage for two 
months only, wherein they make his.majeſty declare he had no right to 
thoſe. or any other duties laid on merchandize; whereby he was deprived 
of all poſlibility of ſupporting his government, but as the parliament ſhould 
him with ſupplies from two months to two months: Such was his ma- 
! 100 s unhappy circumſtances, that he found himſelf obliged to give the 
royal aſſent to it on the 22d of Fune. Which occaſioned Sir Edward 
1 9 , hitherto one of the moſt implacable enemies to the court, to let 
fall + 6 following words in the houſe; we are all bound to the goodneſs of 
© his ſacred majeſty (God preſerve: him and hisforit!) none of all our bills, 
© none of our petitions, this parliament, have miſcarried in his royal 
© hand, but have been all compleated with the royal aſſent. 
Ihe parliament had a little before granted ſix ſubſidies for the payment 
of the Engliſb and Scotiſb armies in the north, and-now prepared a bill for 
a poll tax, to which they would have tackd two other bills, for the 
aboliſhing of the courts of high-commiſſion and ſtar-chamber ; but the 
king — 6 the poll bill, and took time to conſider of the other two; ; 
' whereupon the commons gave out ſuch threatning ſpeeches, that the 
king found himſelf oblig'd to paſs the bills for aboliſhing the high-com- 
Milton and ſtar- chamber courts, two days after, tho his majeſty received 
but little advantage from thoſe money bills, which were looked upon as 
the purchaſe of the other; for the faction appropriated the money to ſuch 
uſes as they ſaw fit, and actually applied part of it to the ailing forces 
againſt him. 
. The commons "Ar already impeached ſome of the — and now. 
proceeded to impeach fix of the judges, for giving their opinions in the 
caſe of ſhip-money: And here we find that great ſtateſman Mr. Hyde 
(afterwards lord Clarendon) {till bitterly inveighing againſt the judges in the 
houſe, and adding fuel to the flames already kindled ; which ſurely he 
would not have done, when he ſaw the crown already ſo depreſs d, if he 
had not even till then remained an enemy to the government. This may 
be the reaſon we find him, in the beginning of his hiſtory of the civil 
wars, ſo ſeverely cenſuring the king and the adminiſtration; this might 


ſeem neceſſary to juſtify his own conduct; nor will all the art he has uſed, 


perfectly clear him from contributing to ſpirit up the people into that ve 
rebellion he gives us the hiſtory of, however he might afterwards ſee his er- 

ror. What occaſion was there for his reviling the adminiſtration after the 
king had granted every thing the commons could aſk, parted with his 


moſt undoubted prerogatives, and ſacrificed every minſter and every friend 
n XXXVII.] O 0 to 
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to their fury. A generous compaſſion, one would think, might have in- 


duced him to have been ſilent at ſuch a time, unleſs he alſo was enchant. 
ed with thoſe fears and jealouſies, which he expoſes other men for enter. 
taining. | | | 


Bnd now the commons proceeded by their ſole authority, to order all 


pictures and croſſes they deemed fuperſtitious, in churches and elſewhere, 
to be demoliſhed and defaced ; whereupon the fine croſſes at Cheapſide 


and Charing-Croſs were taken down, and every common ſign, that con- 
tained any reſemblance of a croſs; after which, it was carried in the houſe 
to bring in 4 bill for the extirpation of epiſcopacy, on pretence the Scotiſb 


army would nat leave the kingdom till they ſaw it effectee. 


The king finding no end of the complaints of the commons, and that 
their deſign was evidently to ſubvert the government in church and tate, 
ſent a meſſage to both houſes to acquaint them, he deſigned to viſit his an- 
cient kingdom of Scotland again, and therefore deſired they would finiſh 
ſuch bills, as they expected his approbation of, before he begun his jour- 
ney. The faction, apprehending that the king and his Scoti/h ſubjects 
might come to a good underſtanding, prevail'd on both houſes to addreſs his 
majeſty, that he would not go to Scotland; but he was not to be diverted 
from it, only he put it off for a fortnight; and having made the earl of 


Holland general of the army, who afterwards betrayed all his councils, and 


even his private diſcourſe, his majeſty ſet out for Scotland on the 1oth of 


"Auguſt, being attended by a committee of both houſes, who were to be 
ſpies upon him, and endeavour to keep the Scots ſteady of their intereſts. 


The acts that received the royal aſſent before his majeſty went to 'Scet- 
land were an act of pacification between the two kingdoms, whereby the 


Engliſb agreed to pay the Scots eleven hundred thouſand pounds for in- 
-© vading them, beſides the damages the nation ſuſtained by their ravages; - 


an act for aſcertaining the bounds of foreſts; an act to prevent the king's 
« impoſing the order of knighthood on any perſon againſt his will; an act 
.< declaring the proceedings in the caſe of ſhip-money illegal and void; 
and ſome other acts of leſs moment, which will be found at the end of 
the reign. - And the commons, continuing to fit after the king was gone, 
took upon them to alter the laws relating to religion, in ſome inſtances; 


and even put it to the vote, whether the liturgy ſhould not be laid aſide, 


but not being able to carry the point yet, they reſolved however 
that the ſtanding of the communion-table ſhould be alter'd, the rails 
pull'd down, and the chancel levelled with the church; and that 


no man ſhould preſume to bow at the name of Jeſus: And tho! they 


were oppoſed by the lords, who refuſed to join in this reſolution, and 
_ order'd a former order of their houſe to be revived, * that divine ſervice 
* ſhould be perform'd according to the acts of. parliament in force, and 
© that whoever acted Contrary to that order ſnould be puniſh'd; the com- 
mons nevertheleſs declared, that their own order ſhould be ſubmitted to 


by all the commons of England; which created ſome difference between 


the two houſes. * However, both of them agreed to appoint a day of 
thankſgiving for the late pacification, and order'd the preachers to magni- 
fy the loyalry and faithfulneſs of his majeſty's Scotiſh ſubjects in their ſer- 

mons (to which they had 'obtain'd his majeſty's conſent, as 'tis ſaid;) and 
| whoever made any reflection on the conduct of the Scots, were ſure to be 

xroſecuted as malignants, and taken into cuſtody. At length, each houſe 
of parliament thought fit to adjourn, but appointed their reſpective com- 
mittees to act during this receſs, according to the orders they had given 


: them. About the fame time the two armies were disbanded and the earl 
| | IE of 
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of Holland, whom the king had made general of the Engliſb, returning to 
London, emacs himſelf to the faction, to whom he betray'd all his ma- 
jeſty's ſecrets, and went into their moſt violent meaſures; which he was 
induced to do, partly on his being denied ſome favour he had ask'd of 
his majeſty, and partly: to prevent his being called to account by the com- 
mons (as the earl of Clarendon ſuggeſts.) | 
But to return; his majeſty, riding poſt with a ſinall retinue, reaclvd 
Edinburgh on the 14th or Auguſt; and three days after made a lpeech to 
the Scotifh parliament, wherein he acquainted them he was come thicher 
with an intention to makeup thoſe differences that had happen'd between 
him and his people, and to grant them whatever they could ask for the 
eſtabliſhing of their religion and liberties; which had ſo good an effect, 
that the parliament ap; eared diſpoſed to make his majeſty ſuitable teturns 
for his condeſcenſion and goodneſs ; till the marquis of Hamilton and the 
earl of Argyle trump'd up a ſham plot, pretending their lives were threa- 
tend by ſome! about the king, and made this a reaſon of leaving the paili- 
ainent, and retiring into the country; which ſo alarmed the Scors, that 
all their fears and jealouſies ſeemed to be revived ; and they inſiſted on his 
majelty's paſſing ſuch acts as perfectly {tripped him of his ſoveraignty, and 
transferred his authority to a committee of their own parliament ; with 
which, however, the king comply'd; nay, he paſs'd an act to juſtify the 
Scotifh rebellion, and condemn all his loyal friends who had appeared in 


| the defence of his government; and another act, which declared the go- 


yernment of the church by archbiſhops and biſhops to be contrary to the 
word of God; and conferred new titles on the principal men that had 
been in arms againſt him; particularly on Leſiy their general, who was 
made earl of Leven 3 and on Henderſon, the grand incendiary, he be- 
ſtow'd the rents of the royal chappel, equal to a biſhoprick; in thort, he 
did all that a prince could do, to reconcile an obſtinate faction to him; 
and they thereupon promiſed to ſpend their lives and fortunes in his ſer- 
vice; inſomuch that it was uſually faid, when he left Scotland, He depart- 
ell a contented king from a contented people : But they proved nevertheleſs 
the moſt treacherous and ungrateful wretches the world ever faw. 

In the mean time, the committee of the commons, that attended the 


king to Scotland, having ſent an account of the pretended plot to their 


principals at London, did not only aſſure them of the reality of it, but ſug- 
geſted, that the conſpiracy was more extenſive than people. generally ima- 
gined, and that the leaders in the Engliſh parliament might poſſi- 
bly be in equal danger with thoſe in Scotland ; whereupon the parliament 
of England being again aſſembled, pretended to be in a great conſternation, 

and ſent to the earl of E//ex (whom the king had deputed lieutenant-gene- 
ral ſouth of Trent) for a guard for their ſecurity, which was evidently 
done to' ſtrike a terror into the people. But what infatuated the multitude, 

and incited their rage againſt their ſovercign more than any other calumny 
the faction, or the devil their father, ever rais d, was the charging the 
king with being the author ef the * maſſacre, which aden d while 


his majeſty was in Scotland. 


The 1r:/þ papiſts, obſerving that they 1 were treated like a conquer'd peo- 
ple, and, when they complained to the Engliſb parliament, that their 
commiſſioners were diſmiſſed with lifobliging « and threatning anſwers, in- 
timating, that not only their religion, but the very notion of ancient Triſh 
were intended to be extirpated; they began to apprehend. they had no 


may left to pre ſerve themſelves, but by a general rebellion, to which they 


Weile 
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= were encouraged by the example the Scots had ſet them, by the ill ſtate of 


the king's affairs, the removal of the lord S*rafford, then governor, and by 
the” disbanding of the army he had raiſed there for the king's ſervice, 
which the parliament of England had compelled his majeſty to break. 


| N They did not at firſt deſign to have maſſacred the Exgliſo; but taking 


arms on the 23d of October, by a general conſent, and finding their con- 


* 


| Hpiracy diſcover'd and defeated in the capital city of Dublin, and a greater 


5ppolition- than they expected in many other places, did murder and 
9 — upwards of ten thouſand of 412 Engliſh —— parts of the 
kingdom. It is true, the ſame lying faction, that threw this maſſacre up- 
onthe king, aggravated matters to a very great degree; giving out, that 
no leſs than an hundred thouſand Engliſb proteſtants were deſtroyed, in 


order to render his majeſty the more odious to his ſubjects: But upon the 
beſt information I can get, there were about ten thouſand men deſtroyed 


in cold blood, befides thoſe that fell in battles and ſkirmiſnies afterwards; 
And, notwithſtanding the puritans of both kingdoms endeavour d to fix 
this maſſacre upon the Exgliſb court, it appears, that the earl. of Argyle, 
and the heads of the puritans in Scotland, really incited this rebellion in 
the neighbouring kingdom of Treland, purely to embarraſs the king's af- 
fairs; while the brethren in England had the addreſs to turn the odium of 


it upon the government, as has been their practice in many other conſpira- 

ecies. Certain it is, the king was under the greateſt conſternation, when 
he firſt heard of this rebellion,” and wrote to the parliament of England to 
inform them, that it was no raſh inſurrection, but a contrived rebellion, 


© ſuch as mult be proſecuted with a ſharp war, the management of which 
© he wholly: committed to their care and wiſdom, depending upon them 
fbr the carrying it on. But the faction, looking upon this rebellion as 


fiourable to their deſigns as that of Scotland, made but very little haſte in 


raifing of ſupplies to ſuppreſs it; and when they did raiſe ſome ſupplies 


aſterwards, under pretenee of tlie Iiſb war, employed moſt of the mo- 
ney in raiſing forces againſt his majeſty. Their time at preſent was taken 
up with hammering out a remonſtrance to render his majeſty odious to 


his people; wherein they charge him with all the grievance that had been 


complained of from the beginning of his reign, tho they had been every 


one fedreſſed to their own ſatisfaction; they enumerated alſo all the mis- 
fortunes of his reign, aſeribing them to his majeſty's ill conduct; as the ill 


fucceſs at Cadiz, the loſs of Rochelle, and that of the palatinate in his fa- 


ther's time, and with. the late calamitous wars in Scotland and Ireland, be- 


ing much the ſame with the charge of the regicides, when he was after- 
wards brought before the pretended high- court of juſtice. But, as factious 
and corrupted as the houſe of commons then was, this remonſtrance was 


carried but by nine voices; and that after they had play'd all their ſtrata- 
ems, and perfectly wearied out a great part of the houſe by tedious de- 
dates, which laſted almoſt two days and two nights, they took the oppor- 


tunity, it ſeems, when ſeveral members had retired, to take their natural 


reft and refreſhment, to put it to the vote, and carried it by that inconſi- 
derable majority abovementioned ; the children of darkneſs being ever 


_ Wiſer, ever more induſtrious, than the children of light, 


However, the city of London were not yet ſo debauched and corrupted 
in their loyalty, but they gave his majeſty a very grand and hoſpitable 
reception on his return from Scotland: Sir Richard Gourney, the lbrd- ma- 


vor, deteſting the late rebellions tumults, and in ſome meaſure to allow 


for the diſteſpect the lower clas of people had ſhewn towards his majeſty, 


met 


| extricating himſelf out of theſe 
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met him as he approached the town, at the head of the aldermen and priny 

cipal citizens; and, having congratulated his return, made a magniſicent 

entertainment for the king and court at Guildball, attending him atter- 
wards to his palace of Vhiteba ll. ID EY 


lis majeſty the next day repaired to Hamfpton-Court, deſigning to have 


ſpent the winter there; but, upon an addreſs from the city, in which 
they diſclaimed. the late inſolent tumults, and promiſed to endeavour to 
prevent the like for the future, theic majeſties were pleaſed to return to 
Whitehall, and keep their Cbriſtnas there: But the factious part of the 
houſe of commons, however, took care he ſhould enjoy but little quiet in 


a palace ſituated ſo near them; for he was ſcarce ſettled there, when they 


prefented him with their remonſtrance above- mentioned, reproaching hes 


adminiſtration from his acceſſion to that day; tho" there was not a grie- 
vance, real or pretended, but he had actually redreſs d in the manner they 


defired. Thus the king, every day meeting with freſh mortifica tions, 
either from the malicious votes of the commons, or the inſults of the rabble 
they encouraged to affront him, and not having one dounſellor or ſervant 
about him, on whoſe ability and integrity he could rely, proceeded in his 
defign of preferring more of the principal leaders of the commons, who: 
had hitherto appear d in an oppoſite intereſt to the court; imagining that 
either gratitude, or intereſt, might induce ſome of them to ait him in 
perplex d and afflicting circumſtances: Nor 
was he altogether deceived; for the lord Falkland, Mr. Hyde (afterwards 
earl of Clarendon) and Sir Jobn Colepepper, had ſo much compaſſion on 
their © injured ſovereign, or regard to themſelves and the falling ſtate, as to 
endeavour, by their future conduct, to make ſome amends for the injuries 


they had done his majeſty and the conſtitution. Theſe three, together 


with the lord Digby, were now taken into his majeſty's moſt private 


councils, and ſcarce any thing tranſacted without them. The lord Fall- 
land was made ſecretary of ſtate; Sir'Fobn Colepepper chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; the lord Dighy was called up to the houſe of lords, after he 


| had been expelled the lower houſe for appearing in his majeſty's intereſt ; 


and Mr. Hyde had an affurance of ſuch places as perfectly fatisfied him. 


But this ſeems to be no ſmall reflection on theſe great men, that they were 


not ſenſible of their duty to his majeſty, or attempted to preſerve their 
finking country, till their private intereſts led them to conſider theſe mat- 
ters; and, indeed, they came in ſo late, that we find all their endeavours 
to reſtore and ſettle the ſhatter'd conſtitution proved ineffectual. The 
lord Clarendon, tis true, ſeems to lament that his majeſty had not em- 
ploy d them ſooner, but ſurely, the king had much more reaſon to com- 
plain, that they ſo long continued to aggravate every little miſcarriage, 


and aſſiſted the faction to arrive at that power we find them poſſeſs d 
of when theſe gentlemen left them. But to proceed; the king did not 
only prefer ſuch gentlemen in the civil government as had hitherto adhered 


to his enemies, but he did the fame in the church. Dr. Williams, biſhop: 
of Lincoln, was made arch-biſhop of Vor; Dr. Duppa, biſhop of Cheſter, 
was tranſlated to Salisbury; the ſee of Carliſie was given to archbiſhop 
Uſber, primate of Ireland, during the troubles in that kingdom; with ſeve- 
ral other alterations of the like nature; moſt of thoſe who were advanced 
being anti-armenians, or maintaners of unconditional decrees, who had 
oppoſed arch biſhop Laud and the court- biſhops: But this would not ſa- 
tisfy the puritans; we find theſe very moderate epiſcopalians met with lit- 
tle better quarter from the ſainte, than thoſe who had always appcared 
-[Nums. XXXVIIII P p | enuous 
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| Arenuous defenders of the doctrines and Kermonies of the eſtabliſh'd 
church. 
In the mean time, che commons pretended to be farther diſguſted with 
Frm -majeſty, for ordering the guards they had placed about the parliament 
to he diſmiſs d at his return: And when the king repreſented,  he..did not 
Tee” any reaſon there was for a guard, or if they apprehended there was, 
that they might have ſome companſes of the militia drawn up for their 
ſecutity; they inſiſted, that they woul d haye a guard of their own  chooſ- 
ing, and a el they could confide in, n e carl of Eſſex (their fu- 
7 eue genera = ;) which ſhes, there Was at that time a 00d underſtanding 
between that nobleman and the faQtion: But I ſhoul d have, taken notice, 
. that the common 8, with their remonſtrance, . reſented an addreſs to his 
rajeſty,” that he ld” deprive the ig 1 their votes in parliament, 
and reſtrain tlie 51 of the c oh "= 1 190. 5 his Fl coun- 
ſellors, and ng none but thoſe they 27 co To which the 
king inſyrer'd, hat the biſhops rights Were ground 5 on * fundamental 
ls of the king dom, and conſtitution of x ET and as to evil coun- 
ſellors, he delred hey w ould name the ophOxiqus p lags, and produce 
their proofs againſt jr $a and orbe 02 eir general ſperſions. His ma- 
jeſty alſo cauſed a declaration to. e publiſh nd 1 10 an wer to Wer Kaen rer 
e 10 1 his Fr nde d fe d.; louſic 
II this eclaration is expoles the retende ears, an call ies 
with which the pro 5 0 21 a a Kite che the people, ; relation 
to their liberties. and properties. He dec lares his reſolution to. maintain ye 
proteſtant 99 850 againſt popery, and that he was willing to indulge the 
difſenters and tender conſcience ; He enumerates the many, conceſſions he 
had made, and the acts he had paſs d d, for the redreſs of all their grievances 
real or imaginary: Remembers, that he bad ſuffer'd his miniſters to un- 
dergo their ſevereſt inquiſition : That he had not protected any one perſon 
the parliargent had complained of, or preferred one perſon this ſeſſion that 
was unacceptable. t to the peaple; and promiſed. to comply ſtill with what- | 
ever his ſubjects could reaſonably demand; and concluded with conjuring 
them to 855 with bim in reſtoring Peace te Ireland, and preſerving the 
tranqui of "England, 

EX A arrivin frequently from Ireland. thous this time, giving an 
ae of the diſt is the a teſtants Were. in the the commons brought 
in a bill to preſs, men, for that, ſervice; in wh hich "Fey ricite, Fat the king 
had no power. to refs men, bot, in caſes of invaſion ; which, being juſtly, 
| looked upo e to his majeſty” 8 prerogative, the lords refuſed 

to pals it: Wilen den the commons took upon them to be, angry again, 
and Lebote to let great part of Heland be oft, rather than concur with his 
majeſty in meaſutes for the relief o Ne 1 8 o at the ſame time 
| they ind. the ng: to aſcribe, mileries. o that. kingdom, to his ma- 
jeſty; and, at St. Fobn, t e ener, by à trick, prevailed. 
on the peers and 5 majeſty 65 pals the. l with another for depriving 
tlle bihops of their votes in par liament. 
The commons proceeded. ſoon after to bring! in a a bill for putting the mi- 
_ of the kingdom into their Power; and tho it, was read. but once at 
is time, yet they began to act ag if they had actually obtained the com- 
mand of that body. They obliged: his pods to. diſplace. colonel Sand- 
Ford, lieutena nt of. the Tower, under pretence. they could not confide in him ; 
ae ene. him with an inſurrection of the London rabble if he refuſed 
it: Nor did this compliance put a ap to  thok tumults; multitudes came 
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down t the houſes of parliament; with a petition, that prelacy, and all 
_ that adhered to it, as well as popery, might be rooted out; bawling out, 


at the door of the houſe of peers; no biſhops, no popiſb Lords, no rotten-beart- 


ed Lords., And when the lords complained of theſe tumults, and deſired = 


the commons to, join with them in ſupprefling them, Pym and his party 


anſwer d. God forbid they ſhould. diſcourage people from obtaining their 


juſt deſires; it was a time they muſt: make uſe of all their friends?; and 
the like. And when ſome juſtices of peece ſet conſtables and a watch to 


prevent theſe diſorders, they were diſcharged by the commons, and one 
ol the juſtices ſent to the Tower for his diligence to preſerve the peace; nor 
would they ſuffer either ſheriffs or other officers to do their duties in ſup- 
pfreſſing theſe riots, but encouraged the rabble to arm themſelves, and to 
inſult ſuch members of either houſe as would not conſent to the aboliſhing 
of epiſcopacy, and the depriving of the king of his juſt and undoubted pre- 


rogatives; which, I believe, every lawyer at this day will admit was an 


actual levying war againſt the king and government; and can go under 


no other name than high treaſon and rebellion. 


One of the mobs paſſing by Whitehall, and inſulting the king in his 


palace, ſome officers of the late army, whom his majeſty had entertained 
to protect him againſt their violence, not being able to perſuade the rab- 
ble to diſperſe. by fair means, ſtruck and flightly wounded one or two of 
the rioters with their ſwords; and (David Hyde) particularly faid he would 
cut the throats of thoſe Roundheaded Dogs, who look'd upon it as a ſin to 
Wear their hair longer than their cars, and bawled againſt biſhops ; from 


whence, tis ſaid, the terms of Roundbead and Cavalier, which afterwards 


diſtinguiſhed the loyaliſts and rebels, firſt aroſe. But however that was, 
the commons pretended that this oppoſition of the mob was a levying war 
by the king; and their agents and incendiaries in the city incited the peo- 
ple to riſe in their defence, for: the king and the papiſts, they ſaid; were 
coming to fire the city, and cut their throats '; which wrought them up 
to the utmoſt rage and madneſs, . : | 
In the; mean time, twelve of the biſhops, meeting at the archbiſhop of 
Here's houſe, had the courage to ſign a petition and proteſt, directed to the 
king and the lords in parliament, declaring that all laws, orders, votes, 


and determinations, paſs d during their forced abſence from the houſe were 


void; whereupon the commons immediately impeach'd them all of high- 


treaſon, and they were committed to the Tower on the 3oth of December, 


except two of them, who were not capable of being removed from their 
houſes, on account of their age and infirmities. | 10 "AH 
. | Theſe outragious proceedings of the commons began to open people's 


eyes, and loſtithem the hearts of many; inſomuch that the lord Clarendon 


was of opinion they would have been obliged to give over all farther at- 


tempts for the alteration of the government, if it had not been for that 


raſn project the king was put upon by the lord Digby at this time, of 
charging the lord Kimbolton, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Hollis, Sir 


Arthur. Haſlerig, and Mr. Strode, five of the moſt factious members in 


the houſe of commons, with high- treaſon, for endeavouring to ſubvert the 
government, to deprive the king of his regal power, to corrupt the late 
army, inviting a foreign power to invade the kingdom, raiſing tumults, 
and actually levying war againſt the king and parliament. 

His majeſty, it ſeems, had ordered the attorney-general to proſecute 


the lord Kimbolton, and the five members - above-mentioned, for theſe 


treaſonable practices; and ſent the ſerjeant at arms to the houſe of com- 
5 | 4 mons 
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mons to demand and apprebend them; but the commons took the five 
members into their protection, and would not ſuffer the ſerjeant to exe- 
cute his warrant: At which the king was ſo highly incens'd, that he went 
- the next day to the houſe of commons, attended by about five hundred 
. officers and gentlemen, whom he left at the door ; and entering the houſe, 
after the ſpeaker had reſigned the chair to him, he demanded whether the 
five members were in the houſe; to which receiving no anſwer, and find- 
ing they were withdrawn, he ſaid, no king would be more careful to 
maintain their privilege than himſelf; but in caſes of treaſon no perſon had 
any privilege ; and expected therefore that thoſe members | ſhould be deli- 
vered up to him; aſſuring them, on the word of a king, that he never in- 

tended to uſe force; but ſhould 
- which his. majeſty withdrew; and retired to Whitehall ; Wes followed 
with a confuſed cry of Privilege, Privilege, Ec. | 

The commons met the next day, and voted this action of the king E 

a high breach of privilege, and that they could no longer fit there in fecu- 

_ rity, > al they had raiſed a ſtronger guard for their defence, and then ad- 
journed for ſeven days, and order d a committee to fit at Guildhall to conſi- 

der of the important affairs of the kingdom. 

The king | publiſhing a proclamation for aophobending the criminal 
had recourſe to arms to defend them, and their mobs 
began to grow very formidable. Wbereupon his majeſty went into the 
city, attended only with three or four lords; and the lord mayor- and al- 
dermen being afſembled, he told them, that he was ſorry to obſerve thoſe 
y would not harbour thoſe members that were 
charged with high-treaſon, whom he deſigned to proceed againſt in a le- 
gal way; and therefore there was no manner of . reaſon to entertain any 
apprehenſions of danger. But as he returned from the city, they followed 
him, crying out Privilege of parkament ; to your tents, O Ifrael, &c. and 
ſome faid, the king was not fit to live. And having raiſed and armed a nu- 
merous mob, that marched to Whitehall and Meſtminſter, and inſulted 
lace, and ſufficiently terrified his friends and ad- 
t fit to remove to Hampton-Court, and the citi- 
zens in a hoſtile manner with great guns and other warlike inſtruments, 
carried the criminal members in great triumph to Weſtminſter, and reſtored 
them to their ſeats in the houſe of commons. 

Whether the lord Clarendon's conjecture. be right, that the king s going 
to the houſe of commons, to ſeize the five obnoxious members, was the 
ruin of his affairs, I ſhall not take upon me to determine ; but it is ve 
obvious the noble hiſtorian ſeldom. approves of any meaſures he himſelf did 
not adviſe; and the juſtice and legality of apprehending thoſe members 
(who had long been engaged in a traiterous conſpiracy. againſt the govern- 
ment, actually armed the rabble againſt him, and invited foreigners to invade 
their native country) can never be brought in queſtion ;; for in caſes of 
-high-treaſon, felony, and breach of the peace, it was never pretended, that 
privilege of parliament could protect any man; fo that the king muſt ever 
remain acquitted as to the juſtice of this proceeding, however. his prudence 
may have been arraigned. But further, had not his majeſty's deſign of ap- 
prehending theſe members been betrayed ; had they been taken, try'd, and 
convicted of high-treaſon ; it is not improbable, that ſo briſk a proceeding 
might have been of infinite ſervice to his cauſe ; for he would thereby have 
taken off the moſt popular and dangerous heads of the faction, and deterr- 
ed others from venturing upon the like treaſonable practices. The miſcar- 
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riage of it indeed was of great advantage to his enemies; as it gave them a 
further opportunity of inſpiring the people with fears and jealouſies, a pre- 
tence for impriſoning ſome of the king's friends, and compelling others to 
fly beyond ſea. But to be a little more particular: The king and the royal 
family being daily threatened and inſulted by the London rabble, which 
paſſed by his palace in their way to Weſtminſter, left Whitehall on the 
oth of Fanuary, and removed to Hampton-Court, whither he was followed 
with intolent petitions for further reformation, which obliged him to go 
from thence to Windſor for his quiet and ſecurity. While the king remain- 
ed here, he ſent a metlage to the parliament, offering to wave the proſe cu- | 
tion of the lord Kimbolton and the five members of the commons, and to { 
grant a general pardon for all that paſſed ; but the commons ſlighted the 
grace, and, having aſſumed ſovereign power, reſolved that no member 

could be apprehended or proſecuted even for high-treaſon, without the leave 
of the houſe. Then they impeached the attorney-general Sir Edward 
Herbert, for exhibiting articles againſt their members; and the lords gave 
ſentence againſt him, that he ſhould be diſabled to he a member, 
© aſſiſtant, or pleader, in either houſe, and remain a priſoner in the fleet; 
during the pleaſure of the two houſes, The Lord Digby was alſo 
impeached of high-treaſon, and forced to fly beyond ſea ; and colonel Sand/- 
ford, a brave officer whom they had compelled the king to deprive ot his 
poſt of lieutenant of the tower, was ſent a prifoner thither by their uſurp- 

ed authority; | +11 tt 32 l 4 | | 

The king ſent the two houſes another meſſage on the 20th of Fanuary; 
wherein he offer d to paſs any acts that might tend to their ſecurity, and 
remove _ theſe jealouſies and fears, with which the people were diſtracted. 
Whereupon the lords propoſed the returning his majeſty thanks; but the 
commons oppoſed it, and drew up a petition. to his majeſty to put the 

| tower and the principal fortreſſes in the kingdom, into their hands together 


| with the militia; in which they afterwards by their clamours and armed 
. mobbs, . compelled. the lords to join. And his majeſty was prevailed on by 
| their importunity to diſplace Sir John Byron, then lieutenant of the tower; 
and make Sir John Conyers, who was more acceptable to them, lieutenant 
- in his room. Thus his majeſty in a manner yielded up that important for- 
: treſs into their hands; by putting in a lieutenant, that durſt not diſobey 


I their orders. The king had no ſooner yielded this point, but he was 
preſſed to paſs the bill for depriving the biſhops of their votes in parliament, 
and rendring them and the reſt of the clergy incapable of exerciſing any 
temporal juriſdiction. And this, tis ſaid, his, majeſty was prevailed on al- 
ſo to give his aſſent to, upon an aſſurance he ſnould not be importuned to 
pals any other bills to the prejudice of his prerogative ; but his majeſty ſeems 
to have been too well apprized of their inſatiable thirſt of power, at this 
time to be over- reached by any ſuch artifice. It is much more probable, 
that he was wrought upon by the fears and pretling inſtances of the queen; 
who, apprehending ſhe ſhould be made the firſt facrifice to the fury of the 
enraged multitude, prevailed on the king to. indulge the faction in this 
inſtance, that ſhe might find an opportunity in the mean time of gett- 
ing beyond the reach of their malice; for it had been reſolved by the court, 
that the queen and the young princeſs of Orange ſhould embark in a few 
days for Holland. Thete are others, that ſuppoſe the prieſts and popith 
party put the queen upon perſuading his majeſty to paſs this bill, as they 
toreſaw it would be infinitely prejudicial to the church of England, and 
the proteſtant intereſt in general. But however that was, the factious 
[Nums, XXXIX.] "9 party 
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party were ſo far from being - ſatisfied by the paſſing that fatal bill, that 
they from time to time renewed their inſtances, that his majeſty would 

ut the militia into their hands; to which he did not give any poſitive an- 
wer, till he had conducted the queen and the princeſs of Orange to Dover, 
and ſeen them embark (February 23.) for Holland; after which, returning 
to his palace of Greenwieb, and ſending for the prince of Wales to come 


were diſappointed in their treaſonable attempt. 


to him thither, the commons endeavour'd to Intercept the prince, but 


Still the commons perſiſted to petition his majeſty to put the militia into 


their hands; but it ſeems they were determined to make themſelves maſters 


© hot only to ſtir up the like rebellion and inſurrections in this kingdom 


4 lords and commons, now in parliament afſembled; that Henry, carl of 
« Holland, ſhall be lieutenant of the county of Berks; Oliver, earl of 
COTE on 5 HgBullingbrooł, 
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% Bullingbrote, | ſhall be lieutenant of the county of Bedford, | &c. and 
+/;the ſaid lord-lreutenants ſhall ſeverally and reſpectively have power to 
ce Aſſemble and call together all and ſingular his majeſty's ſubjects, within 
the aid ſeveral and reſpective counties: and places, as well within theilt 
“ liberties as without, that are meet and fit for the war; and them to 
t train and exerciſe, and put in readineſs; and them, aller their abilities 
« and faculties; well and ſufficiently, from time to time, to cauſe to be 
* array d and weapon'd, and to take the muſter of them in places fit for 
that purpoſe: And that they ſhall ſeverally and reſpectively have power, 
« within the ſeveral and reſpective counties and places aforeſaid, to nomi- 
“ nate and appoint: ſuch ' perſons: of quality, as to them ſhall ſeem 
meet, to be their deputy- lieutenants, to be approved of by both houſes 
« of - parliament.” And be it further ordained, that Sir Jabn Gayre, Sir 
« Jacob Garret, knights, Sc. ſhall have ſuch power and authority with-' 
in the city of London, as any of the lieutenants before-named are au- 
e thoriſed to have by this ordinance, within the faid ſeveral and reſpective _ 
* counties (the . nomination and appointment of deputy-lieutenants only 
| © excepted;) And it is further ordained, that ſuch perſons, as ſhall not 
| « obey in any of the premiſes, ſhall anſwer their neglect and contempt to 
the lords and commons in a parliamentary way; and not otherwiſe, 
te nor elſewhere: And that every the powers granted as aforeſaid, ſhall con- 
«*'tinue until it be otherwiſe order d or declar d by both houſes of 'parlia- 
ment, and no longer”, 1 | b 
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The king being now fully convincd, that the faction intended to 
1 maintain their uſurpation by force, determin'd to move towards York,” in 

h order to fave his magazine at Hull, and make ſome preparations for his de- 
0 
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fence ; for notwithſtanding his enemies had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
royal navy, the militia, the tower of London, Portſmouth, Hull, and the 
is revenues of the crown, his majeſty had not yet raiſed a ſingle regimeat, 
or even a guard for his perſon; which muſt acquit him before God and 
4 man of any deſign to make war on his ſubjects, and being the occaſion of 
the miſeries that afterwards. enſued: And indeed the nation were ſo, far 
convinc'd of his peaceable diſpoſition, and his readineſs to grant every thing 
they could demand for the ſecurity of their religion and liberties, that theß 
ſoon after abandon'd the faction in crouds, and appeared in defence of their 
ſovereign, whereby he was enabled to make a better ſtand than could have 
been expected in the unfortunate circumſtances he was reduced to, by his 
unbounded conceſſions. gre vi ao „. n en Fakes 
Before I proceed in the hiſtory, of this reign, give me leave to examine 
the account the writers of Rapin give of the grounds and occafion of the 
civil wars, and the arguments made uſe of by the faction themſelves, and 
theſe advocates of anarchy, to juſtify the grand rebellion. n. 
The faction inſiſted, that when the rights and privileges of the ſubj 
were invaded by the prince, the two houſes by the fundamental laws of, 
the land might compel him by force to relinquiſh and renounce ſuch en- 
4 croachments, and put it out of his power to invade the liberties and proper- 
ed, ties of the ſubjects for the future. Then they affirm, that the king had 
om broke the laws, and encroached on the liberties and properties of his ſub- 
| jects for the firſt fifteen years of his reign: And tho he had redreſſed all 
ind their greviances, and paſſed ſeveral acts, which had reſtrained, him from 
the H exerciſing any exceſs of power for the future, and retrenched his preroga- 
10f tives; yet his having governed in an arbitrary manner for fifteen years, and 
1 of the plots they had diſcover'd againſt the parlia ment at the time of Palins 
905, Viet . oſe 
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thoſe acts, gave them reaſon to fear he would reſume the fame arbitrary 
government again; which could not be prevented, but by taking the mi- 
iti from him, and transferring the command of that body to the two 
houſes; or rather by reſuming that ſovereign power they were entruſted 
with by the fundamental Laus of the kingdom, when their liberties and 
properties were in danger from the prince; inſinuating, that the king was 
no more than the officer of the republick, and might be reſtrained and de- 
poſed for male-adminiſtrations by the two houſes, in whom the ſovereign 
power was originally lodged ; and conſequently the king, and his adherents 
the cavaliers who oppoſed the two houſes, were in reality the rebels. 
Their friends, the authors of Rapin, ſeem to differ from their brethren 
in ſome particulars, tho they agree with them in the main, that their re- 


france was not only innocent, but laudable : For they fay, that by the 


kings encroaching on the liberties and properties of the ſubject, the govern- 
ment was diſſolved, and the people empower'd to ſettle what government 


5 they ſaw fit; that ſuppoſing the laws had been in force indeed, they were 
on whe king's fide; but things were no longer in their natural ſtate; and 


therefore when the king ſhews his right to the militia, &c. he ſays nothing 
to the purpoſe, becauſe the laws were no longer in force, things were out 
of their natural State. And this is repeated forty times in the eleventh 
volume of the O#avs edition of Raprn, Tindal's tranſlation. = 

In ſhort,” the faction ſay, the two houſes had a right to reſiſt, by the 
| fundamental laws of the land; and the authors of Rapin ſay, chat by the 
king's invading the ſubjects liberties and properties, the government was 
diſſolved, and the people were at liberty to ſettle what government th 
pleaſed; and conſequently, the rebellion is juſtified 10 ove of tend 155 up- 

en different principles. 


There are however ſeveral acts of parliament ſtill in u force, which de- 
clare, that the two houſes have no right to command the militia, to ſo- 


vereign power, or to put any force upon the king; as the act of the 12 
Car. II. Cap. 30. for the attainder of the regicides. Wherein both 
houſes declare, that by the undoubted and fundamental Laus of this king- 
dom, neither the peers of this realm, nor the commons, nor both toge- 
tber in parliament, nor the people collectively or repreſentatively, nor any 
_ 6ther- perſons whatſoever had, have, hath, or. ought to have, any coer- 
eive power over the kings of this realm. And it is obſervable, that this 


deblaration was made, with a particular View to the refftance and ferces 


raiſed againſt this very prince, king Charles I. By the militia act, the 13 
and 14 Car. II. Cap. 3. it is declared, that neither both, or either of the 
© houſes of parliament, can, or lawfully may, raiſe or levy any war, of- 
Cfenfive or defenſive, againſt his majeſty; - his heirs or lawful ſucceſſors”. 
And by the corporation act, 13 Car. II. Sg.. 2. Cap. 1. All officers of 


ations were obliged to ſwear, that it is not lawful upon any: pre- 


®tence whatſoever, to take up arms againſt the king'; and the ſame is 
required of all eccleſiaſticks by 13 and 14 Car. II. Cap. 4. in the 14 Car. 
II. Cap. 29. being the act for the reverſing of the he of the late earl 
of Strafford,” it is recited, that: whereas Thomas, late earl of Straford, 
«-was impeached of high-treaſon, upon pretence of endeavouring to fub- 
vert the fundamental laws, and called to a publick and ſolemn arraign- 
ment and tryal before the peers in parliament, where he made a par- 
«-ticular defence to every article objected againſt him, inſomuch that 
the turbulent party, then ſeeing no hopes to effect their unjuſt deſigns 
by any emacs way and eg of Proceedings, did at laſt reſolve to 
e | attempt 
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« attempt the deſtruction and attainder of the ſaid earl, by an act of par- 
« lament to be therefore purpoſely made to condemn him upon accumula- 
e tive treaſon, none of the pretended crimes being treaſon apart, and ſo 
« could not be in the whole, if they had been proved, as they were not; 


and alſo judged him guilty of conſtructive treaſon (that is) of ſevying war. 


« againſt the king, tho'it was only the commanding an order of the coun- 
« Cil-board in Ireland to be executed by a ferjeant at arms and three or 


four ſoldiers, which was the conſtant practice of the depatics there for a 


« long time; to which end, they having firſt preſented a bill for this in- 
« tent to the houſe of commons, and finding there more oppoſition than 


they expected, they cauſed a multitude of tumultuous perſons, to come 


« down to Wei minſter, armed with ſwords and ſtaves, and to fill both 


the palace- yards and all the approaches to boch houſes of parliament; 


« with fury and clamour, and to require Juſtice, ſbeedy 5, Fuſtice, ag inſt 
« the earl of Strafford. And having by theſe and other undue practices 
e obtained that bill to paſs in the houſe of commons, they cauſed the 


names of thoſe reſolute gentlemen, who in a caſe of innocent blood had 


« freely diſcharged their conſciences, being fifty- nine, to be poſted up i 

« ſeveral places aboat the cities of 3 and Weſtminſter, and ſtyled 0 
« Strafferdians and enemies to their country, hoping thereby to deliver 
« them up to the fury of the people, whom they had endeavoured to ins 
« cenſe againſt them, and then procured the ſaid bill to be ſent up to the 
© houſe of peers, wha it baving ſome time reſted under great delibera- 
« tion; at laſt, in a time when a great part of the peers were abſent by 


« reaſon of the tumults, and many of thoſe who were preſent r 
* againſt it, the ſaid bill paſſed i in the houſe of peers.” 


Which laſt act is recited here, to ſhew the force that was put upon the 


two houſes by the faction, in the year 1641. And that unleſs many of 


the members had been driven away, and others compelled by threats and 
tumults to vote the deſtruction of the king and government, they could 
never have effected their ſeditious and tra iterous purpoſe ; and conſequently 
the faction muſt never hope to ſhelter themſelves under the authority of 
the two houſes of parliament, who had a force put upon them, as well 
as the king,; but this ſhall be further evinc'd by a great variety of notori- 
ous facts, moſt of them confeſſed by the faction themſelves, or their ad- 
vocates the writers of Rapin. 

Now, if it has been proved to a demé nſtration, that the two houſes of 
parliament have in the moſt ſolemn manner voluntarily diſclaim'd and re- 
nounc'd all right to command the militia; to the exerciſe of ſovereign 


power; or to coerce, or put any force whatever upon the king, on any 


ptetence; that the two houſes and the people in general, in the year 1641, 


were perfectly ſatisfied with the conceſſions made by the king and the acts 


paſſed for ſecuring their liberties and properties, until they were impoſed 
on, by falſe rumours raiſed by the faction, and, by tumults incited by 
them, compelled to vote and act againſt the king and government, and 
many of them driven away from both houſes, before the faction could 


obtain their ends; the grand rebellion muſt (till be deem'd a rebellion, not-" 


withſtanding that rump or dregs of a parliament continued to aſſume that 


name, after they had expelled the honeſt members, in order to counte- 


nance their uſurpation. 
„The authors of Rapin admit, that * ſome of the members were of opi- 
nion, that afrer all their ' grievances were redreſs d, the government 
7 « ſonia be reſtored to its natural ſtate ; and theſe, in many places they 
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acknowledge, were at firſt a ma jority: But there were others of 


the faction, who thought that = their grievances were redreſs d, 


& jt would be neceſſary to put it out of the king's power ever to 


ee invade the liberties of the people, and the pgvilege- of parlia- 


ment again. Theſe men carefully concealed their thoughts (which 
e zs an evidence, that a majority in each houſe were againſt them, left they 
* ſhould give occaſis on the. others (the majority) to ſuſpeci there was a deſign 
& to alter the eſtabliſh'd government: they hoped to find, or ſtart. in time, 
< opportunities enough to infpire the whole nation with a Diſtruſt of the 
king; and by that means accompliſh their ends.” In another place, they 
« ay, that in the beginning of the parliament, the members in general 
e had no intention to ſtrike at the government of the eſtabliſh'd church; 
e but that the principles of the rigid preſbyterians tended to the utter de- 
*"ftruction of the church of England; and they perceived, that to attain 
their ends, the hing mut A di fabled from oppoſing them ; - becauſe he 
ce would never conſent to this change. Their number, bowever, would 
* have made mn figure in parliament, had they not been ſupported by the 
« Scots (who had the ſame views.) That there lay alſo concealed a cer- 


< tain ſett of men, know after ward by the name of independants, who 
de held uncommon opinlons concerning the civil as well as the eccleſiaſti- 


cal government.” (Indeed both preſbyterians and independants were for 
deſtroying the monarchy, and erecting a republick from the beginning, 

Whatever the authors of Rapin may dug to the contrary, if we may 
e by the event.) They admit farther, © that the whole presbyterian 

< party. was directed by the heads of the rigid presbyterians and | inidepen- 
dants, who, without diſcovering themſelves more than was neceſſary 
. firſt, ſeemed: to confine their deſigns to the redreſs of grievances; 
« whereby they avoided all ſuſpicion of their intending to change the go- 


« vernment in church and ſtate, and prevented a union between the reſt 


of the members; who would not have failed to join in oppoſing ſuch a 
e change.” (So that, from the confeſſion of their friends, a majority of 


the members were not for ſeizing and uſarping the royal prerogatives, till 
force and artifice had been uſed to bring them under the power or. influ- 


ence of the faction.) And in the ſame page,, ſpeaking of the independants, 


they admit, that it was the intereſt of theſe men to manage ſo, that the 
government of the ſtate might be changed, or rather aver thrown, well 


| knowing that their party could never ſubſiſt, but in anarchy ; and there- 

fore, without diſcovering their intentions, they improved all occaſions 

to ſow, diſcord between the king and parliament. The majority had 

no other view, but to gain time till the civil grievances were redreſs'd, 
* without any deſign | 9 o farther ; but they had to do with every able 

& heads (Knaviſh Heads) who knew how to —— them run N lengths 
than they at firſt intended. 

Hitherto the authors of Rapin plainly des that a Majority of the 


1 members (the members in general) were not for leflening the king's power, 


or making any alteration in the government; . only the rigid presbyterian' 
and independents bad this view. But they contradict themſelves. as to 
this point; and tell us, that the king's adminiſtration, the firſt fifteen 
"years, had made too deep impreſſions in the minds of his ſubjects, for the 


| 4 Majority ever to be perſuaded that he would, for the future, be contented 


with the power allowed him by law; ; and that it was this Bina was the 


et immediate cauſe of the war. 
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The ſame writers affirm, that the king's project to gain the army begor 
in the parliament this Di/ruft ; and a reſolution to put it out of his power 
to break his word, and the means they uſed to this end, occaſioned the 
civil wars. (But if the king's adminiſtration the firſt fifteen years created 
this diſtruſt, how could it be begotten by his project to gain the army?) 
Again, the authors of Rapin tell us, that long after the project of gain- 
ing the army, they had not a majority in either houſe that would have 
conſented to the deſtruction of the church of England, or the diminution 
of the king's power ; but that it was the charging the five members with' 
high-treaſon, and attempting to ſeize them, that gave the faction a majo- 


rity: For, by the fame rule theſe five were charged with high-treaſon, the 


reſt of the houſe might have been ſo, who had corteſponded with the Scots 
countenanced tumults, Sc. (But if this difru/t was occaſioned by attempt- 
ing to ſeize the frve members, then was it not begotten either by the king's 
the army, as thoſe writers alledge before?) | | 
I hall next proceed to ſhew, from the writers of Rapin themſelves, by 
what means the faction really gained a majority in both houſes, viz. by 
the influence of the Scots; by threats; by expelling the honeſt members; 
by ſeditious and rebellious tumults; and by the moſt notorious lyes and 
calumnies that ever were invented. V 

They tell us, that the entrance of the Scots into England was a very 
conſiderable advantage put into the hands of the Engliſb (the preſbyterians 
and the reſt of that faction) by providence, to hinder the king's breaking 


adminiſtration the firſt fifteen years, or by his majeſty's attempt to gain 


their meaſures. It was not therefore to be thought ſtrange, that the par- 


liament did not enable his majeſty to chaſe the Scots out of the kingdom; 
ſince their preſence gave the two houſes (or rather the faction) a ſuperiori- 


os They alſo tell us, the . (the faction) made uſe of the ſollow- 
ing ſtratagem to make themſelves feared, viz. by declaring ſuch as nad 


been concerned in monopolies, innovations, &c. delinquents, a great 


number of perſons,, who had been remarkable for their adherence to une 


court, or the principles of archbiſhop Laud, were kept in awe by the 


commons; who had it in their power, either- to proſecute, or let them 
alone, according as they behaved. But the number of choſe, who were 
declared delinquents, was nothing in compariſon to thoſe who had reaſon 


to fear the like declaration. From whence there followed an unanimous 
approbation of whatever was'done by the houſe ; ſome conſenting, becauſe 
they thought the things juſt, and others for fear of chaſtiſement. 

As to . tumults, the writers of Rapin, relate, that in December 1641, 


a great number of the inhabitants of London petitioned the commons for 
removing colonel, Sangsford, whom the king had made lieutenant of the 


Tower; that the commons thereupon voted Sandsford ought to be remov- 
ed; and that the London apprentices flock'd together 'in great numbers, 


and preſented a petition tothe king, praying him to concur with the com- 
mons: And that thereupon: the king found himſelf obliged to remove 


Sandford. That, on the 27th of the ſame month, the Landon appren- 
tices, and an infinite number of other people, went down to the parlia- 
ment-houſe, and cry'd out, No 6:/bops, no :bifhops: That archbiſhop 
Williams and the earl of Dover, offering to ſeize one of the rioters who 
oppoſed their paſſage, were ſurrounded by the mob, inſulted, and in great 


danger of their lives, 
; N el In 
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Ihn another place it is related, that a petition of forty thouſand citizens 
Woas preſented to the houſe for the execution of the earl of Strafford: That 
on the zd of May 1641, a great multitude went down to Weſtminſter, 
inſulted and threaten'd the lords as they were going to their houſe, crying 
out, Fuſtice, Juſtice. © The ſame day, that grand incendiary Pym endea- 
voured to alarm the houſe, by telling them there were deſperate deſigns, 
both at home and abroad, againſt the parliament: That there was an en- 
deavour to corrupt the army, and bring them up to over-awe the parlia- 
ment: That they held a correſpondence with France, and the French 
* were drawing down their forces to the ſea-ſide, in order to embark for 
VJ eee ; 
3 But nothing diſtracted and terrified the people like the 7r:/b rebellion 
and maſſacre; which the faction charged the king as the author of, to 
render him hated and deteſted by his ſubjects. And the authors of Rapin 
are ſo good to acknowledge that the moſt ſober and conſiderate part of the 
nation did not think it probable; or even poſſible, that the king ſhould 
be willing to have his proteſtant ſubjects of Treland maſſacred ; tho at the 
fame time they inſinuate, that he promoted the inſurtection; and that it 
was very natural for the people to dread the like maſſacre in England. 
They admit, it was the intereſt of the leading men to feign a greater diſ- 
truſt than they really had, that they might ſtrengthen the ſuſpicions and 
fears of other members: That they prepared matters by degrees; one 
wWuile by cheriſhing ſuſpicions and fears, another while by engaging the 
© houſe to take proper ſteps to lead them to their end; which was not 
known to all the members. (But if a majority had been for altering the 
government, what occaſion was there for all that tricking and roguery to 
bring the honeſt members into the meaſures of the faction) | 
_ _ Speaking of the remonſtrance which the authors of Rapin themſelves 
admit was a fignal or declaration of war againſt the king. They fay, 
that the zealous (the faction) were ſpurred on to get this remonſtrance ap- 
proved; becauſe they wanted a diſſenſion between the king and parlia- 
© ment, in order to bring both houſes to conſent to the diminution of 
© the regal power (from whence there can't be a more natural inference de- 
Aauced, than that the parliament would have agreed with the king, and a 
Civil war had been prevented, if the faction, by their lies, and other 
wicked artifices, had not procured that ſmall majority (nine) by which 
the remonſtrance was carried at midnight, when many of thoſe who o 
poſed it had left the houſe, and many more been ſilenced or expelled be- 
fore the ' queſtion was put. | 
They admit afterwards, that the deſign of the remonſtrance was not to 
-inform the king of their grievances, but purely to make their apology, and 
exaſperate the people againſt the king; for they printed it before they re- 
ceivd any. anſwer from the king, and publiſh'd it againſt his will; 6 
that their affirming, they were neceſſitated to make this remonſtrance, 
and that they did it without the leaſt intention to lay any blemiſh on his 
royal perſon, Sc. Was ALL A FLouRIsH, WITHOUT ONE WORD OF 
Turn. This even the authors of Rapin acknowledge; and it is admitted 
-in the remonſtrance it ſelf,” paragraph 120, that the root of all their 
< EL RE IDA and paragragh, 125, 126, that the two acts, 
© for. triennial parliaments, and continuance of that in being, ſecur'd all 
they h ad done, and afforded a perpetual fpring of remedies for the fu- 80 
_. © ture (What neceſſity was there then of taking the militia away from 
the king, or making any further encroachments on his prerogative?) para- tha 
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graph 154, of the remonſtrance, they acknowledge with great thankful- 
neſs, that his majeſty had paſſed more good bills to the advantage of the 

ſubjects, than had been paſſed in many ages, Paragraph 181, they ac- 
* knowledge a majority of the lords oppoſed their deſigns (and conſequent- 
ly would never have conſented to a rupture with the king) and this was 
the reaſon they infiſted on the exclufion of the biſhops, and other temporal lords, 
they ityPd popr/h. | = e | 

But notwithſtanding the remonſtrance acknowledges, the king had done 

ſo much for them, he is treated, in other parts of it, with rude contume- 

lious language; his declarations are faid to be ſcandalous; and in theit 

. petition which accompanied it, he is charged with being the author of the 

Jriſh rebellion and maſſacre, and with defigning the fame. in England; he 

is charged alſo with endeavours to corrupt the parliament, and a plot to 

bring up the army to London, and put a force upon the parliament. 

They inſiſt therefore, that they might chuſe his majeſty's miniſters, 

and change them when they pleaſed on bare ſuſpicions without proof; 

that they might have the command of the militia, the navy, forts, &c. 
— whereupon even the writers of Rapin remark, that this remonſtrance, 

© was properly a long train of reproaches for the king's paſs d conduct, and 

© againſt his government, te authors whereof had no other view, bat to 
incenſe the people againſt him, at a time when it ſeemed moſt unneceſ- 
* ſary. And therefote the beginning of the breach, between the king and 
' © parliament, is to be teckoned from the date of this remonſtrance They 
add, that the commons did not take one ſingle ſtep from this time, but 
what tended to their end of filling the people with fears and jealouſies: 
(Among which, the ordering arms to be brought into their houſe, and the 
appointing guards, and a general of their own, may be conſider'd.) | 
I ſhall not give the reader his majeſty's anſwer to the commons re- 
monftrance in this place; as well becauſe it was not publiſhed till ſome 
time after, as becauſe it contains an anſwer to another declaration of the 
c commons, ſent him on the 29th of May following; but proceed to give a 
: further account of the rupture, which ſoon after happen'd between his 
, majeſty and the remnant of the two houſes, after the royaliſts were expel- 
p kd, or under a force. 5 
b left his majeſty, returning towards Torꝶ for his ſecurity, purſued from 
F ſtage to ſtage by the infolent demands of the faction (which they ſtyled. 

. humble petitions) to reſign the regal power into their hands, and confer 
on them a more abſolute dominion, than ever any king of England claim'd. 
The king arriving at Yorꝶ the 19th of March, with a committee of the 
houſe of commons attending him, who were to be ſpies upon his actions; 
the: faction ſent him a declaration ſoon after, to juſtify their proceedings, 
and to defire his return to the parliament. To which his majeſty an- 
ſwer d, that he was driven from Whitehall, but would be content how- 
ever, that the parliament ſhould be adjourn'd from Weſtminſter to any o- 
ther place, where he might fafely reſide near them. He did not defire to 
be at that diſtance, but they could not expect his preſence, unleſs they 
ſecured him againſt his juſt apprelienſions of tumultuaty inſolencies, and 
gave him ſatisfaction for the falſe and ſcandalous aſperſions he / had thrown 
upon him. He offer d about the fame time to raiſe a body of troops, and 
go in perſon into [reland, in order to reduce the rebels there; but the pa- 
lament rejected the offer, and reſolved to obſtruct all levies of forces for 
that ſervice, but what was made by themſelves. They had ſome time 
before order d Sir fob! Hotham, a member of that houſe, to draw toge- 
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+ ther a body of the militia, and ſecure the town of Hull for them, where 

his majeſty's magazine of arms and / ammunition had been lodg'd ever 

ſince the war with Scotland. And Sir John Hotham and his fon were ac- 
 cordingly- ſent down to Hull, and took poſſeſſion of it, tho' his majeſty had 

appointed the earl of Newca/tle governor of that place: The faction alto 
took upon them to collect all ſuch ſums, as had been granted by parlia- 

ment for any ſervice whatever, and to apply them to their own uſe, and 
proceeded: to fell the lands of the rebels in Ireland at very low rates, to 

uch perſons as would advance money for their ſervice; and being under 

ſome appiehenſions, that the king might find means to get poſſeſſion of 

Hull again, they order d the beſt part of the magazine there to be re- 

moved to the Tower of London, which was now in their power. The 

king being alarm' d at theſe rebellious attempts, thought it high time to put 

his deſign in execution of recovering Hull: Accordingly, on the 2 2d of 
Abril 1042, he ſent the duke of Yorꝶ thither, accompanied by the elector 

- palatine his nephew, and ſome perſons of diſtinction, as upon a journey 

of pleaſure, who were received by Sir Jobn Hotham with the reſpect due 

do their quality, and remained in Hull all night: The next morning early, 

dis. the 23d, the king, attended by his officers and ſervants, and ſome of 

the principal nobility and gentry of the country, to the number of two or 

three hundred, rode out towards Hull; and, being advanced within a 

maile of the place, Sir Lewis Dives was diſpatch'd to Sir John Hotbam, to 

. let him know the king intended to dine with him that day; but his ma- 

Feeſty coming before the place a little afterwards, found the gates ſhut, the 


a bridges drawn up, and the militia poſted on the walls, as if an enemy 
had been expected: And Sir Jobn himlelf appearing, acquainted his ma- 
jeſty chat he durſt not open the gates, being entruſted with the town by 
- the parliament; and perſiſting in his refuſal, the king cauſed Sir John to 
be proclaimed a traytor, and retired to Beverly, about fix miles from thence, 
' .. the duke of 7ork and the elector, with the company that came to Hul 
the day before, being ſuffered to go out of the town and attend his majeſty, 
Upon this repulſe, the king ſent a meſſage to the two houſes, to demand 
juitice againſt. Sir Jobn Hotham; but they declared, that Sir Fobn Hotham 
had done nothing, but in obedience to their commands; and that the pro- 
claiming one of their members a traytor, was a high breach of their privile- 
gs; and voted, that if Sir Joby Hotbam ſhould loſe his life in defence of 
FE the place, his fon ſhould ſucceed him in the government: And to ſhew 
= they were determined to mantain their uſurped dominion by force of arms, 
on the 1oth of May they drew out the London train'd- bands, commanded 
by Skipper their major-general, and formed them into fix regiments, con- 
fiſting of about ten thouſand men, appointing ſuch colonels, captains, and 
ſubaltern officers, as, according to the phraſe of thoſe times, they cculd con- 
fide in: At which muſter the members of both houſes appeared, and gave 
the ſoldiers all imaginable encouragement to perſiſt in their rebellion, and 
were aſterwards ſplendidly entertained in a pavilion at the charges of the city. 
The two houſes alſo ſent their orders to the adjacent counties, to put their 
ordnance in execution and draw out the militia, aſſuring them they might 
depend on their protection. The king hereupon having ſummoned the gentry 
of Torkſoire to attend him, complained to them of the inſolence of the 
committee of parliament, who continued to debauch his ſubjects from 
their loyalty, and yet. refuſed to retire from his court; adding, that the 
Parliament had ſeized on his magazine at Hull, being his own proper I u 
goods, and were putting their ordnance, in relation to the militia, in exc- to 
PT yr | | | | cution 
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. ten; in defiance of his authority and the laws of the land; and had 


avowed and countenanced- Sir Jobn Hotham's treaſon : After hell. Ee 


could not but be apprehenſive of real dangers. to his perſon and govern- 


ment; and therefore was reſolved to have a guard (the parliament having 
had one a great while upon imaginary jealouſies ;) and in this he defired 
their concurrence, that he might be able to protect them, together witn 
the laws and the true proteſtant religion. Whereupon the noblemen and 
gentlemen about the king agreed to form a troop of horſe out of their 
own number, of which the prince of Wales was conſtituted captain; and 


that a regiment of train'd-bands'of fix hundred men ſhould ſerve as a foot- 
guard to his majeſty; which were all the forces the king yet thought fit to 
raiſe for his ſecurity ; and even this occaſioned ſeveral other rebellious votes 


by that remnant of a parliament. that aſſumed the name of the two houtes, 
with a declaration, that it was againſt the laws and libertics of the ſubject, 
for the. king to command any to attend him; and that whoever, upon 
pretence of his majeſty's command, ſhould take up arms, ſhould be 

deem d a diſturber of the publick peace; and that the magazines of arms, 

Sc. in ſeveral counties, ſhould be put into the hands of their lord-hieu-: 
tenants, in whom the parliament could confide. They alſo voted, that it. 


appeared, the king, being ſeduced by wicked counſel, intended to make 


war againſt his parliament : That whenever the king made war upon the 
parliament, it was a breach' of the truſt repoſed in him by his people; and 


that whoever ſhould ſerve and aſſiſt him in ſuch wars, were traytors to 


the fundamental laws of the kingdom. They alſo ſent a petition, or ra- 
ther command, to the king to diſband his guard; and on receiving his 


majeſty's anſwer, that he had raiſed a guard with no other defign than 


for the ſafety of his perſon, they made an order, that all ſheriffs ſhould ſup- 


preſs the raiſing or aſſembling of any ſoldiers by warrant from the king, 


without confent of parliament ; and iſſued thir orders to all civil officers to 
ſtop all arms and ammunition carrying towards York. 

'And here it may be proper to take notice of the king's anſwer: to the 
many ſeditious votes, petitions and declarations of the two houſes, as well 
a8 to the remonſtrance preſented him the 1ſt of December 1641. . 

As to the danger of religion, for which the faction pretended to be fo 
much concern d, he anſwer'd, he was ready to concur with his parliament 


in any juſt meaſures for the ſecurity of it; and as to the abridging the inor- 


dinate power of the clergy, which they complained of, he thought that 
was done fi *iciently by taking away the high-commitlion court; that if 
any illegal innovations had crept into the church, he ſhould readily concur 
in the removal of them; but was perſuaded, there was no church upon 
earth that profeſsd the true religion with more purity of doctrine than the 
church of England; nor where the government and diſcipline were more 
beautiful and free from ſuperſtition ; which, by the grace of God, he 
would conſtantly maintain in their purity and glory, not only againſt all 
invaſions of popery, but from the irreverence of ſchiſmaticks and ſeparatiſts 
where with the kingdom of late abounded. As to the removal of evil 


| counſellors, he knew of none to whom the character ſet forth in their peti- 


tion * belong'd; but there was no man ſo near him, whom he would not 
leave to the jaſtice of the law, if they brought a particular charge and 
proofs againſt him, of which he had already given a ſufficient teſtimony ; 


but withed they, would forbear ſuch general expreſſions as might reflect 
upon his whole council, when they named none in particular; and that 
to debar him of the choice of his counſellors, - miniſters of ſtate, and ſer- 


vants, 
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vants, as they propoſed, was to debar him the natural liberty of all fiee- 
men, and deprive him of his undoubted rights. 


As to the male-adminiſtration they complained of, in the the firſt ſix- 
teen years of his reign, he obſerved, that they had with than kfulneſs ac- 
knowledged his paſſing ſuch laws as "had redreſs d all theſe grievances; and 
they muſt confeſs, that they enjoy d a great mea ſure of happineſs, even 
during thoſe ſixteen years, both in peace and plenty; not only compara- 


: _ tively, in reſpect of their neighbours, but even of thoſe times which were 


juſtly accounted fortunate. 

That it was with grief of heart he bleed the bold licence of ſome 
men, in printing of pamphlets, in preaching and printing of fermons, 
againſt his government and the laws eftabliſh'd, fo full of ſedition againſt 
himſelf and the peace of the kingdom, that he was amazed to conſider 

with what eyes theſe things were ſeen, and with what ears they were 
heard; this virulent demeanour could end! in nothing but confuſion, and 
Was an unſpeakable ſcandal to religion. 
le ſaid, The vet very well underſtood the rights he had parted with, when | 
| he conſented to 7 bills for a triennial parliament, for the continuance of 
this, and in the preamble of the bill of tonnage; as well as by the bill 
for taking away the ſtar-chamber and high-commiſſion courts; this he 
| had conſented to, in order to cultivate a good correſpondence with his peo- 
| = and thoug ht he had thereby given that real ſatisfaction; that all jea- 
es and e. of arbitrary preſſures had been removed; not 
doubting, but as he had taken all occaſions to render bis people eaſy and 
happy, they would in gratitude have been equally ready to advance his 
rights; eſpecially as he was ſtill ready to conſent to every thing they den 
reaſdnably demand to complete their ſecurity. | 

And, as theſe reſolutions were the effects of his preſent councils, no ill 

| deſigns on the publick ſurely could be ſuſpected to accompany them; nor 
could there be any cauſe of fuſpicion from any perſons that had been pre- 
fletredꝭ to wy honours or places of truſt fince this parliament (who were all 
eminent ene avs for adhering to the party that oppoſed the court ;) and it 
was not the leaft of his misfortunes, that, having not retained in his ſervice 
or protected any one perfor: againft whom the parliament had excepted 
during this long ſeſſion; and having not vouchſafed to give any inſtance of 
his grace and favour, but to fuch as were eminently in the eſteem of the 
people during that time, there ſhould, on a ſudden, ariſe ſuch jealouſies of 
theſe gentlemens fidelity; ; affuring them however, that if he ſhould: ap- 
| pear to have been miſtaken in his choice of any ſervants, he was ready to 

- woes them to 7 ae and make them ſenſible of his diſplea- 
8 

And thus, ak fd and aue all hat was poſſible to magic the up- 
rightneſs of OP ere and his concern for the good and welfare of His 
people, their happineſs now wholly depended upon themſelves; they. had 


IE 0 nothing to do but to- yield obedience to the laws, the only ſecurity the 


fubject could have for his life, liberty, or eſtate; which being neglected or 
difeſteemed; under what ſpecious ſhews ſoever, a very great meaſure of in- 


felicity, if not an irreparable confuſion, muſt, without doubt, fall upon 
them. And he doubted not, it would be the moſt acceptable declaration 
2 king could make to his ſubjects. 3 that, for his part, he was reſolved 


not only duly to obſerve the laws bimſelf, but maintain them againſt 
all © crane with the ha zard of his life, | 


He 


* 


* 


thoſe groundleſs jealouſies and fears 
ceived, in a great meaſure contribute. 


And, 


WE... h .. 


the greater reaſon to reſent; inaſmuch as by 1 Elias. Cap. 1 f. it is declared 
in the preamble of that act, that the cuſtom of wares and merchadizes in- 


Nun. XLII. Te” 
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He defired to cultivate a ene with his people, eſpeciall 
at this time, when the en condition of his poor — to lubjects 


in Jreland called for their compaſſion; and invited them to unite for the 
relief of that unhappy kingdom, where batbarous rebels practiſed ſuch in- 
human and unheard-of outrages upon that miſerable people, as no chriſtian 


ear could hear of without horror. And; as he look d upon this as the 


_ greateſt affliction it had pleaſed God to lay upon him; ſo his unhappineſs 


was encreaſed by the diſturbances at home, which had prevented the ap- 


plying ſuch early remedies to thoſe growing evils; as the neceiſity of the 


caſe required; tho', for his part, be did, upon the firſt notice he received 


of it in Scotland, where he then was, require the aſſiſtance of that parlia- 
ment, and the parliament of England, for ſuppreſſing that rebellion ; and 


ſince his return, had laid hold of every opportunity to haſten the ſending 


relief to that kingdom; and had lately offered both houſes to raiſe ien 


thouſand men for that ſervice, and command them in perſon, if the com- - 
mons would engage to pay thoſe troops: And he now conjur d all his 


a good ſubjects to join with him for the recovery of the peace of that king- 


om, and the preſeryation of the proce of ah to which the diſcarding 


, 


From the remonſtrance of the two houſes (or that remuant of ahem that 


Was left at Weſtminfter) there appear to have been three things that they 


principally, charge his majeſty with: 1; the breach of his word; adly, 
N to bring up the army to Landon, and to put a farce upon the 


houſes ; and, 3dly, his promoting the 174/þ rebellion by the papiſts there, 
and endeayouring to incite the papiſts of r to the like inſurrection here, 


in order to over- awe the parliament; which I ſhall conſider in their order. 
ift, The breach of his word, that external fource of diſtruſt (as- is pre- 
tended) and which, they fay, nergſitated them to take up arms againſt 

their ſoveraign. But with what face could the faction charge the king 


with breach of his word and inſincerity, when they theinſelves are juſtly 
_ diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of mankind by their lying and hypocriſy 3 and 


when their treachery, ingratitude and double-dealing were really the fourge 
of all the calamities of this reign, and the true origin of the civil war, as has 
_ already demonſtrated by the conceſſions of their friends, the writers 
of Rapin. . | | | 


If we look back to che beginning of this zeign ; we lee the faction, 


who had artfully engaged the crown in a war, and promis d to ſupport it, 
not only refuſing ſupplies to carry it on, but endeavouring to (deprive his 


majeſty of his daily bread; arraigning his adminiſtration before he had been 
three months on the throne, when they could not poſſibly diſcern what 
kind of a goyernor he was like ta make; and, upon this pretence, deny- 
ing him the uſual duties of tonnage and poundage, , which every one of his 
anceſtors for fix or ſeven generations had enjoyed from their reſpective ac- 
ceſſions to the end of their ſeveral reigns, without a murmur, or any ob- 
jection to their receiving thoſe duties upon merchandize; and this he had 


ported and exported, was an ancient revenue annexed to the crown 


And tho the king decla red himſelf ready to rejinquiſh his right to the 


cuſtoms, provided they might be ſettled on him for life by act of parlia- 
ment, as they had been on his anceſtors; yet did they refuſe to paſs an 
% act 


5 


* 
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act for that purpoſe, for more than one year, propoſing to make him per- 
. pony depend on them for the meat he eat at his own table, which muſt 
have reduced him to the condition of a ſubject, or rather a ſlave to the two 
A ; V 
Thus the king, being deſerted by the parliament, who had promſed to 
$F - ſupport the war, and brought into yerygreat difficulties, aftet he had tried two 
or three parliaments, was neceſſitated to venture the receipt of the cuſtoms 
without their concurrence, and to raiſe money by the revival of ſome anci- 
ent or obſolete laws and ſtatutes, for the ſupport of his civil government, 
and the defence of the kingdom; which extraordinary ways appeared very 
gtievous to the people, who were taught by the faction, that the king in- 
-tended to raiſe money, and govern in an arbitrary manner. Whereas, in 
truth, the king would much rather have received ſupplies from his parlia- 
ment in the ordinary way; and had ſoon come to a good underſtanding 
with his parliament, if the faction had not perpetually tomented thoſe divi- 
ſions, terrifying the people with unaccountable jealouſies and fears; while 
ambition, revenge, private intereſt, or a deſign to, ſubvert the ſtabliſhed 
government in church and ſtate, and introduce presbytery and a common- 
wealth in the room of them, were the true motives of their aſperſing the 
king and government. And there is no doubt, but by their lies and ſpeci- 
ous pretences, they impoſed upon many honeft well-meaning men, and 
induced them to concur with them. But to return; what did the king 
promiſe at aſt; no more than this; that if they would raiſe ſupplies, for 
the neceſſary Ae of the government, in the ordinary way, he would 
never have recourſe to extraordinary meaſures: And as the faction took care 
he never ſhould receive the uſual aids, and laid him under a necgſity of 
finding other means for the ſupport of the ſtate, they have very little occa- 
ſion to charge him with inſincerity or breach of his word. They have 8 
much more reaſon to reflect upon their own hypocriſy and treacherous arts, 
- who never dealt openly and fairly, either with his majeſty or their fellow- ' 
ſubjects, in any one inſtance. His greateſt' misfortune was, the harbour- $ 
ing thoſe vipers in his boſom, that ſtung him to death. What is more evi- ö 
dent, than that thoſe he advanced to the moſt honourable and profitable 5 
-poſts, and in whom he placed the greateſt confidence, moſt notoriouſly c 
betrayed him; ſuch as Eſex, Holland, Northumberland, Hamilton, and c 
that monſter of treachery, Sir Henry Vane; who, when the king had 60 
come to a reſolution to comply with whatever his ſubjects ſhould demand in 
the laſt parliament: but one, ſo miſrepreſented the king to the houſe, and ( 
the members of the houſe to his majeſty, as occaſioned that fatal diffoluti- | *© 
on that threw all things into confuſion. There is no doubt, but many 70 
honeſt men were juſtly alarmed at the extraordinary meaſures uſed in rai- 
_ ing money; but they did not ſufficiently conſidef, how the king had been \e 
provoked” and put upon it by the perverſeneſs of the faction, and that I © 


things were aggravated. to a very great degree: Nor did they duly reflect, 1“ 
that all ther taxes thus raiſed were a trifle to what were raiſed in other I © 
cc 


reigns. It is evident alſo, that none of them were applied to any other 
-ufes, than thoſe for which wn were raiſed. 072. the ſupport of the civil e 


_ . Sovernment, and the neceſſary defence of the kingdom. 


_ 


Andi if there were any illegal methods taken to raiſe money, certain it I © 
, the ſame had been taken in other reigis; and every one of theſe were 60% 
not only diſclaimed in the firſt nine months of the long parliament, but I © 
ſuch acts made for preventing all exceſſes of the like nature for the future, K 
as the parliament declared themſelves perfectly ſatisfied with, and, in — 91 
15 | 1 5 8 | 1 5 6 
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of the king's relinquiſhing them, ſolemnly promiſed. to. eſtabliſh and en- 
creaſe his majeity's revenue, and make it equal, if not ſuperior, to any 
of his predecetlors,. and to make him the moit glorious: monarch that ever 
reign'd; and yet it is evident, they took not one ſingle ſtep towards either 
of cheſe ends: On the contrary, they ſeized the ſmall revenue he had left, 
together with his forts, arms, ammunition and ſtores; uſurped the com- 
mand of the militia and the navy, leaving him nothing either for his de- 
fence or ſubſiſtance; and yet theſe men have the fore-head to com pla in 
the king did not keep his word with them; they ſcem to claim a privilege 
of deceiving him, as well as their fellow-ſubjects, by lies and calumnies, 
without number, while they exclaim againſt the moſt innocent -precauti- 
ons taken by others purely for their preſervation. 7 oy oo 
The ſecond article I am to ſpeak to, is a pretended plot of the royaliſts 4 
to bring up the army to London, ſubdue the two houſes, //and eſtabliſh an | 


arbitrary. dominion, which the lord Clarendon has ſufficiently refuted, and ' 
| ſhewn-the little foundation there was for any ſuch ſuggeſtion and indeed = 
the letter, or that petition of the officers of the army itſelf, ſufficiently | 
ſhews, that there was no other intention than to addręſs the king and * 
. parliament, that they would not conſent to any alterations in the govern- ö 
; ment, which it appeared the faction were aiming at; the following ..copy- | 
| of this petition is taken from the lord Claren. | 
r «To the king's' moſt excellent majeſly; the lords ſpiritual and temporal, the 
1 ",*: knights, citizens, and burgeſſes now' aſſeinbled in the:high-court of parti 
6 ene e Gods hoot ce eee videos ert ol * 
f Sutet 15, 79D9G $112 bong bu; enter wo os bend 218 * 
. IThehumble petition of the officers and ſoldiers of the army, humbly: 


e «© ſhewetltz/ that although our wants have been very preſſing, and the bur- 


8, te then we are become unto theſe: parts (by reaſon ot thoſe wants) very 
«* grievous unto us; yet ſo have ve demeaned ourſelyes, that your ma- 


[= « jeſty's great and weighty affairs in this preſent parliament} have hitherto 
received no interruption. by any complaint, either from us or againſt; us; 
«'a temper not uſual in armies; eſpecially in one deſtitute, not only of 
te pay, but alſo of martial diſcipline, and many of its principal officers; 
* that they cannot but attribute it to a particular bleſſing of almighty 
* God. on their moſt hearty: affections and zeal to the common good in 
the happy ſucceſs of this parliament; to which, as we ſhould have been 
* ready hourly: to contribute our deareſt blood, ſo now that it hath pleaſy 
ed God to manifeſt his bleſſing ſo evidently therein, we cannot: but ac- 
% knowledge it with thankfulneſs ; as - likewiſe: his great mercy, in that 
e he hath inclined your majefty's royal heart ſo to co- operate with the wiſ- 
e dom of the: parliament, as to effect ſo great and happy a reformation ' 
at * upon the former diſtemper of this church and common-wealthz., ag 
ct, © firſt, in your majeſty's gracious condeſcending to the many important de- 
xr | © mands of our neighbours the Scotiſh nation; ſecondly, in granting fo 
er free a courſe of juſtice againſt all delinquents of what quality ſoever; 
vil I © thirdly, in the removal of all thoſe grievantes whereby tlie ſubject did 
* conceive, either their liberty of perſons, property or eſtate, or freedom 
it of conſcience, prejudiced; and laſtly, in the greateſt pledge of ſecurity 


-re that ever the ſubjects of England received from their ſoveraign, the bill 

zut | © of triennial parliament. ters x | 

re, | © Theſe things, ſo graciouſly accorded unto by your majeſty, without 

jeu | © bargain or compenſation; as they are more than expection; or hope a 


* could 
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168 A Vindication of the STvarts. 
could extend unte; fo now certainly they are ſuch as all loyal hearts 
. gught to acquieſce in with thankfulneis; which we do with all humili- 


* 


Le ow do at this time, with as much earneſtneſs as any, pray and wiſh 
bn.” 4, 
„ men may; at cheir own homes, enjoy the bleſſed fruits af your wiſdom 


the kingdom may be ſettled in peace and quietneſs; and that all 


ct and juſtice: 


o 


Fut it may pleaſe your excellent majeſty, and this high courr of parli- 
„ ament, to give us leave, with grief and anguiſh of heart, to repreſent un- 


«to you; that we hear that there are certain perſons ſtirring and pragmatical, 


. who; inſtead of rendering glory to God, thanks to your majeſty, and 
_- , ©. acknowledgment to the parliament, remain yet as unſatisfied and muti- 
« nous as ever; who, | whilſt all the reſt of the kingdom are arrived even 


„beyond their wiſhes, are daily forging new and unreaſonable demands; 


. ho, whilſt all men of reaſon, loyalty and - moderation, are thinking 


« how they may provide for your majeſty's honour and plenty, in return 
te of ſo many graces to the ſubject, are ſtill attempting new dimimations 
« of your majeſty's juſt regalities, which. muſt ever be no leſs dear to all 


„ honeſt men, than our own / freedoms. In fine, men of ſuch turbulent 
«ſpirits, as are ready to ſacrifice the honour and welfare of the whole 
kingdom to their private fancies, whom nothing elſe than a ſubverſion 


« of the whole frame of government will ſatisfy; far be it from our 


e thoughts to believe that the violence and unreaſonableneſs of ſuch kind 
e of perſons can have any influence upon the prudence and juſtice of tthe 
die eee But that which begets the trouble and diſquiet of our 
: ce 
e are backed in their violence by the multitude and the power of raifing 
„ tamults ; that thouſands flock at their call, and beſet the parliament, 
& and Whitehall itielf, not only to the prejudice of the freedom, which is 
e neceſſary to great councils and judicatories, but poſſibly to ſome. perſonal, - 
| « danger of your ſacred majeſty and the peers. 5 e $ 
The vaſt conſequence of theſe perſons maliginity, and of the licenti- 
4 ouſneſs of thoſe multitudes that follow them, confidered, in moſt deep 
cute and zealous affection for the ſafety of your ſacred majeſty and the 


oyal hearts at this preſent, is, that we hear thoſe ill affected perſons 


e parliament; our humble petition is, that, in your wiſdom, you would 


i be pleaſed to remove ſuch dangers, by punifhing the ring-leaders of theſe 
. tumults, that your majeſty and the parliament may be ſecured from 
* ſuch inſolencies hereafter ; for the ſuppreffing of which, in all humility, 


= 


ve offer ourſelves to wait upon you (if your pleaſe) hoping we ſhall ap- 
ce _ as conſiderable, in the way of defence, to our gracious ſoveraign, 
ec 

c as what number ſoever ſhall audaciouſly preſume to violate them; fo 
© ſhall we, by the wiſdom of your majeſty and the parliament, not only 
ebe vindicated from precedent innovations, but be ſecured from the fu- 
ture that are threaten d, and likely to produce more dangerous effect; 


e, \ Having e e petidiocy iandconceiving--thae i the: autho- 
rity of the army might ſeem” of as great importance for the good recepti- 


on of ſo much reaſon and juſtice, as the ſubſcription of a rabble had been 


alledged often to-be for the countenance of what, in truth, was mutinous 


and ſeditious; ſaid, that he approved well enough of it, and was content 


that it. might be ſubſcribed by the officers of the army, if they delired it. 


The officer, who preſented thedraught to his majeſty, told him, that very 
by WT, = eo nes Ws 


— 


. 


parliament, our religion, and the eftabliſh'd laws of the kingdom, 
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ſew of the army had yet ſeen it; and that it would be a great countenance 
to it, if, when it was carried to the principal officers, Who were firſt to 
fign-it, any evidence might be given to, them that it had paſs'd His ma- 


jelty's approbation; otherwiſe they might poſlibly make ſcruple, for fear 


of offending him: Thereupon, his majeſty took a pen, and writ at the 


it; and ſo the petition was carried down into the country where the army 


- 


But, notwithſtanding the lord Clarendon aſſures us, that this was the 


doubt, Ruſprurtb, their clerk-afliſtant, thought fit to ſuppreſs it; which 


part in that unnatural rebellion they were then Ping in England. 


[Nuxz. XLIII.] Uo | man, 
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bottom of the petition, C. R. as a token that he had peruled and allowed 


2s to have given them notice of the intended tragedy. 
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man, that a proteſtant prince, zealous for his religion, ſhould encourage 


8 Viſs papiſts to fall upon his proteſtant ſubjects, and even upon his own 


garriſons and officers, civil and military, and deſtroy them: For, as to 
hat pitiful diſtinction Rapin makes, that the king promoted the Irif rebel. 
lion, not the maſſacre; what could the king, or any rational man, expect 
would be the fate of the proteſtants of that kingdom, if the 1: papiſts 
fubdued them? Could it be expected, that thoſe men, who looked upon 
the proteſtants as enemies to their religion, literties, and properties, would 
have dealt more mildly with them than they did, and not have endeavour- 
ed to extirpate a people they imagined had fo groſly abuſed them: 


Again; had the king encouraged the Friſp inſurrection, in order to fa- 


vour his projects in England; would he not rather have united his forces 
in that kingdom with them ? or, at leaſt, have given ſome intimation to 
His own'forts and garriſons there to be upon their guard; and not have 
faffer'd them to be involved in the common ruin; eſpecially the capital city 
of Dublin, the magiſtrates and officers whereof had not the leaſt intimation 
of the inſurrection till the night before; and, by a very great providence, 
_ eſcaped the fury of the rebels? Whereas, had the court of England been at 
the bottom of that inſurrection, it cannot be. ſappoſed, but that they 
would have had fo much compaſſion for ſome of their friends, for ſome 
of the great officers or magiſtrates there, who acted by the king's authority 


On the other hand, what have thoſe hypocritical-wretches to anſwer 
for, who raiſed this deteſted calumny on their prinee, on purpoſe to 
throw the three kingdoms into confuſion, and eſtabliſn themſelves on the 
ruin of their fellow- ſubjects; who by ſuch lies and calumnies ſpifited up a 
rebellion that involved their native country in blood and ruin, and whoſe 
poſterity have to this day been able to make no other defence for their un- 
- parallel'd villany of their fore-fathers, than by propagating the ilander, and 

_ endeavouring to blaſt and murder the reputation of a prince, their an- 
ceſtors ſacrificed to their ambition and revenge? A prince, who had part- 
ed with almoſt all his prerogatiyes, and by their own confeſſion paſſed 
more acts for the ſecurity” of their liberties and properties than any, nay, 
than all the kings that had reigned before him. Again, can it be ſuppoſed, 
that his majeſty ſhould, from time to time, not only preſs the commons to 
fend relief to his proteſtant ſubjects in Frland, but leave it to them to raiſe 
forces and manage that war, if he had given encouragement to the rebels; 
eſpecially, when he had reaſon to ſuſpect the faction would employ thoſe 
ery ſupplies that were raiſed for Treland againſt himſelf,” as they actually 
did? But even this he was content to hazard; rather than delay ſending 
faccours to the proteſtants, which amounts to a demonſtration, that the 
rebels were far from being countenanced by the king and court. Even 
biſhop Burnet ſays, in his Royal Martyr,” that the king comply'd with 
the moſt unreaſonable deſires of the faction; and, that when he faw 
them about to engage the nation in a civil war, left no means uneſſayed 
dd fatisfy all their jealouſies and fears: How careful he was to prevent a 
rupture (ſays the ſame biſhop) not only his great conceſſions prove, but 
his conſtant offers of treaty, even when things went profperoufly with him, 
_ demonſtrate. © What full indemnity and oblivion did he offer his enemies; 
even though they would not allow any indemnity to his friends; and how 
much was he againſt all cruel and ſevere practices? His fidelity in ob- 
ferving treaties, ſhews how religiouſly he reſolved to keep them; and his 
refuſing to ſerve his intereſt by promiſes, which how uſeful ſoever uy 
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micht have been to him, yet ſince he could not with a good conſcience 


obſerve them, he would not make them, ſhews how ſacred he accounted 


all his promiſes: And adds, what reaſon have thoſe, who engaged in arms 

againſt our Royal Martyr, to charge and judge themſelves, that they- be 
not judged of the lord; who, not being contented with: thoſe great and 
large conceſſions he freely and voluntarily offered, did purſue his perſon and 
life in the field? After which, it was no wonder others learnt to purſue 
him to the ſeaffold. May not the one be ſaid to have killed the king, 
that robbed him of his revenue, power, and authority, and every thing 
that was neceſſary for the maintenance of the royal dignity ? whereas, the 
other did but murder Charles, after he was ſpoiled of his royal power, and 
the government taken out of his bands: * Burnett s Royal A e from 


p. 7, to p. 25. 
The ſame right reverend author in his — eee p. 241, foys, 


| Lihall not engage further in the differences betwixt the king and the two 


houſes, than to ſhew, his majeſty had the laws clearly on his fide; ſince he 
not only conſented to the redreſs of all grievances, for which the leaſt co- 
Jour. of law wasalledged ; but had alſo yielded to larger conceſſions to ſe- 
eure the fear of the ſubject, than bad been granted by all the kings of 
England ſince the f — yet their demands were unſatisfiable, without 
wr majeſty had conſented for the abolithing epiſcopacy, and the diſcharge 

g which neither his conſcience, nor the laws of England, allowed 
5 $0 that the preſent war cannot be ſaid to have gone on the principles 
of defending — ſince his majeſty was invading no part of the eſta- 
bliſhed religion. And in Scotland his majeſty had ſettled all matters to 
their heart's deſire, and by many frequent and ſolemn proteſtations, de: 
clared his reſolutions of obſerving inviolably that agreement. 

In his preface to the memoirs of duke Hamilton, p. 3, he fays, 'twas a 
ftrange : and unheard-of thing, to ſee a prince, who had great virtues and 
eminent piety, and was of the ſame religion with his ſubjects, and had 
never put any of them unjultly to death, ſo oppreſſed by a prevalent fa- 
ction. 

Thus far biſhop üs that a Writer, as the compilers of 
oy ſtyle him, 54 on whoſe credit they ſeem: generally to reh). 

pon the whole, I believe it is by this time ſufficiently manifeſt, that 
"ag Faction aimed at ſomething more than the ſecuring their liberties and 


properties; that they engaged in the. rebellion with a view of eſtabliſhing 
presbytery, and making ie ſoveraign at leaſt their flave (as the authors of 
 Rapin are ſometimes ſo good to grant) that they contended for nothing leis 
than empire, and broke through all laws human and divine, as well as the 


laws of the land, to obtain their ends. 

I had almoſt forgot another calumny advanced by the writers of Rapin, 
in which they exceedany republican authors, that have gone before them, 

© viz. That king Charles carried the prerogative higher, and ated more 
:  deſpotically, than any of his predeceſſors. To which it may be an- 
{wer'd, that this is certainly very fa lſe in relation to the kings of England 
for ſeveral ſucceſſions after the conqueſt : And, in regard to the reigns that 
immediately preceded, this affertion is far from truth; a very little ac- 
quaintance with the Exgliſb hiſtory ſhews, that the Conqueror and his im- 
mediate ſucceſſors had ſcarce any regard to laws; that there is not one of 
thoſe extraordinary ways of raiſing money, which king Charles made uſe 
of, which had not been practiſed by moſt of his predeceſſors, except 


thip-money ; ; and for the * of this, he had the opinion of the 


whole 
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whole bench of judges, who were till then acknowledged the proper ins 
_ terpreters of our laws. If we look back upon queen Eligabeth's reign; 
we ſhall find, that ſhe kept the commons at a greater diſtance than ever 
this prince did: That ſhe would not ſuffer: any of them, to enter on de- 
bates, relating either to religion or the ſucceſſion, withcut her permiſſion; 
and when they did, ſhe impriſoned the members that diſobeyed her or. 
ders: That when Sir Eduard Coke, the ſpeaker; was directed by the 
houſe, to read a bill in relation to one of theſe articles, he anſwer'd, he 
durſt not, the queen had commanded the contrary, and accordingly re- 
Tuſcd to read it: That queen Elizabeth granted above forty. patents for mo- 


gative higher, and acted more arbitrarily than Henry VIII, or any prince 7 
that ever reigned before him. To ſay, that Henry VIII bad the concurs { 
rence of his parliament in all this (as the writers of Rapin pretend) and ; 
therefore was not guilty of * ny, is very ridiculous; for every one : 
knows that ſeeming conſent of the parliament in that reign was a forced : 
conſent, not a member in either houſe that durſt contradict him. We | 
may as well fay, that the king of France does not act arbitrarily, . becauſe n 
he compels the parliament of Paris to paſs and enrol all his edicts and t 
decrees; as that Henry VIII did not. But farther, if we may take Rapin's 1 
word for it, queen Elizabeth acted ſtill more arbitrarily in religious matters \ 
than her father Henry VIII; and if fo; with what colour of truth could p 

_ thoſe writers affirm, that king Charles acted more deſpotically than any of I h 
his predeceſſors: Beſides, if his neceffities ſometimes put him upon ex- ˖ 
tending his prerogative beyond the limits the laws preſcrib'd, the fame I n 
may be faid in ſome inſtanees of every king of England; and it may be 1 
further argued in this prince's favour, / that he never did any thing of this n 


kind, without aſking the opinions of the judg es: And laſtly, that he r 
paſs d ſuch acts, as rendered the liberties and properties of his ſubjects more | : 
/ © ſecure than ever they had been ſince the conqueſt; after which, the faction 
muſt remain for ever inexcuſable, in ſpiriting up the people into a rebel- f 
lion by thoſe vile and deteſted practices already mentioned. | 
As to their votes, that the king made war upon the parliament, when 
he raiſed a guard for his own defence, and that whoever afliſted him in b 
ſuch a war, were traitors by a ſtatute of 2 Rich. II, and another of 1 
Hen. IV. Fos my part, I can't find there were any ſuch ſtatutes in be- || }. 
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ing then, or at any other time before or ſince; nor is it imaginable, what 


could give them the leaſt colour for this afſertion, unleſs the ſtatute of 2 


Ricb. II. Cap. 5. which inflicts a penalty on thoſe who raiſe ſlanderous 
reports of the great men of the kingdom : But this is far enough from a- 


mounting to high-treaſon. * 
There ſeems to be no manner of occaſion here to contend about the 
limits of the king's prerogatives, or the power of the two houſes of parlia- 
ments; for, inſtead of the king's being at war with the two houſes, it is 
evident the faction made war both upon the king and a majority of the 


two houſes: even in the houſe cf commons, thoſe who were peaceably in- 


clined were a majority, till they were expelled, or driven away, or over- 
awed by tumults: And as to the houſe of lords, we find no leſs than for- 


ty of them at Jork with the king, which added to the twenty-ſix biſhops, 


who were excluded by the tumults and threats of the rabble, made near 
two thirds of that houſe: Nay, the lord Clarendon relates, that in the de- 
bates of the higheſt conſequence, there was not uſually preſent in the 
houſe of commons that fat at Veſtminſter, the fifth part of their juſt num- 
bers, and very often not above twelve or thirteen in the houſe of peers: 
With what propriety therefore can it be faid, that the king made war up- 
on the two houſes of parliament, when it was only a factious and rebelli- 
ous minority who aſſumed that name, put a force upon the majority in 
both houſes, who actually ſuppreſſed the houſe of peers, and ſo modell'd 
the other houſe, that it could in no ſenſe be called a true repreſentative of 
the commons. Upon the whole, it may with more juſtice be affirmed, 
that the faction rebelled againſt the whole legiſlature, than that his ma- 
jeſty made war upon the parliament. But to proceed. f 0 
Some gentlemen having propoſed to his majeſty a project to make him 
maſter of Hull, the faction had the impudence to ſend down a ſerjeant at 


arms to Pork, to apprehend them as delinquents ; but the royaliſts were 


ſo ſenſible of the affront, that the officer had paid dear for his preſumption 
iff coming on that errand, if his majeſty had not interpoſed, and laid his 
commands on the gentlemen concerned, to ſuffer him to return to his 
maſters; who thereupon only reproacked his majeſty with protecting de- 
linquents againſt the juſtice of parliament, and encroaching on their. pri- 
vileges; The king alſo commanding Eaſter term to be adjourned to N, 
they declared ſuch adjournment illegal, and would not ſuffer the lord- 
keeper Littleton to iſſuè writs, or ſeal a proclamation, for that purpoſe : 
Whereupon the lord keeper, having ſent away the great ſeal before, left 
the faction to themſelves, and retired with a great many members of both 
houſes to the king at 75r4 the latter end of May. This put the faction in- 
to ſo great a conſternation, that the earl of Northumberland moved, a com- 
mittee might be appointed to conſider of an accommodation with the king, 
and a committee was appointed accordingly: But the leaders of the com- 
mons, being conſcious they had already gone fuch lengths, that if the 
people ever recovered their ſenſes, they muſt expect to be facrificed to their 
juſt reſentments, would never h2arken to an accommodation; but endea- 
voured to bring matters to a ſpeedy rupture, by giving his majeſty (till 
ireſh provocations ; and thereupon publith'd another remonſtrance, declar- 
ing, that the ſupreme power was lodged in them; and that whatever 
they declared to be law, ought not to be diſputed by the king, or any of 
his ſubjects; that they had authority to diſpoſe of the people's and his ma- 
jeſty's rights; that the ſoveraign power reſided in the two houſes, and the 


fing had not fo much as a negativ2 voice; that the levying war againſt 
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We, 
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the king's perſon was not levying war againſt the king, or treaſon by law; 
for he was but their officer, entruſted with the adminſtration by them, 
and they were judges, whether he had juſtly diſcharged-that truſt, What 
do theſe principles fall ſhort of the regicides, who afterwards actually mur- 
dered the king? If they could judge and condemn their prince, they muſt 
allo have a power of executing him: And the king had reaſon to ſuſpect 

nothing leſs, after fo plain a declaration of their intentions. 
The faction proceeded on the 2d of June to offer his majeſty nineteen 
- propoſitions, which were in effect a demand, that he would tamely fur- 
render the regal power into their hands, and deliver up his friends to their 
mercy; and in that cafe, they would ſuffer him to enjoy the title of king; 
which were received by his majeſty with the contempt ſuch inſolence de- 
The rebels afterwards declared, that ſuch noblemen and gentlemen, as 
had left the parliament and attended the king, were enemies to their 
country; and that their feats in parliament were void, Their next care 
Was to form an army of horſe, beſides the militia and London apprentices 
they had already muſtered, and to raiſe a fund of money to pay them; 
and in order thereto, they iſſued a kind of manifeſto, wherein they de- 
clared, that whoever would bring in money or plate, or ſubſcribe to raiſe 
and pay any number of horfe, horſemen, and arms, for the defence of the 
king and parliament, they ſhould be repaid with intereſt at eight per Cent, 
for which they engaged the publick faith, Guildball being the place ap- 
pointed for the receipt of ſuch treafure : And fo much were the people 
impoſed on by their plauſable pretences, and the ſermons of the puritans, 
who exerted themſelves on this occaſion, making it the cauſe of God, and 
inſmuating that their zeal would infallibly purchaſe them ſeats in paradiſe; 
that *tis aid, there was brought in, within the ſpace of ten days, ſeveral 
millions ſterling; the city of London, with the counties of Middleſex, Eſſex, 
and Hertfordſhire, contributed the greateſt part of their. plate ; and the 
women parted with their rings and jewels, and even with their thimbles 
and bodkins, to maintain he good old cauſe. Thus the rebels were on 2 
ſudden poſſeſs d of a vaſt treaſure, a numerous army, a fleet of men of war, 
_ . forts and garriſons; while his majeſty was deſtitute of almoſt every thing 

for his defence, or even fabfiſtance, — ©  _. 1 
In imitation therefore of his enemies, his majeſty now propoſed a ſub- 
ſcription of money, plate, Cc. for which he pledged the crown-lands as 
a ſecurity, and ſome money was thereupon fubſcribed by the nobility and 
gentry, but far ſhort of what had been collected by the friends of the fac- 
tion at London. An engagement alſo was enter'd into, and ſigned by 
upwards of forty lords at Dr, not to. ſubmit to the orders of the two 
houſes, but to defend his majeſty againſt all his enemies; and at the fame 
time the king iſſued a commiſſion of array, commanding all his. ſubjeds 
to arm in his defence, as was uſual in caſe of invaſion and rebellion; 
which the faction miſrepreſenting as another act of tyranny, the king pub- 
liſhed a proclamation, ſetting forth the lawfulneſs and uſe of ſuch commil- 
ions of array, and forbad his ſubjects to pay any obedience to the ordi- 
nance of parliament concerning the militia. And now the ſhip Providence 
being arrived in the mouth of Humber with ſome arms and ammunition, 
which the queen had purchaſed in Holland with her jewels, the king be- 
gin to form an army, of which he made the earl“ of Lindſey general. 
The faction had already raiſed the militia in and about London, and ap- 
pointed their major general iter to com mand them; they had alſo or 
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derd the militia of other counties to be drawn out, and exerciſed by ſach 


officers, as they could truſt in counties more remote ; and had offer'd great 
encouragements to ſuch, as ſhould furniſh any number of horſe for their 


ſervice. But not thinking this ſufficient, they voted the raiſing a more ru- 


merous army the 12th of July, for the ſafety of his majeſty's perſen, and d- 
fence of the parliament, as they hypocritically pretended ; tho' it was to 
be employed in the deſtruction of both, and made the earl of Eſſex gene- 


raliffimo of all their forces, declaring they would live and die with 


him. | 

In the mean time, the king made an attempt to recover the poſſeſſion of 
the royal navy. To which end, he privately revoked the earl of Northum- 
berland's commiſſion of admiral, and made Sir John Pennington admiral in 


his room; but Sir John being by ſome accident prevented going on board 


the fleet ſo ſoon as was intended, the earl of Warwick the vice-admiral, 
who was entirely devoted to the faction, had notice of the deſign; and 
ſummoning the captains of the men of war to come on board the admiral, 


all of them obeyed him, except captain Slingsby, and captain Wake, who. 


were ſeized by their own men, and carried to the earl of Warwick, who 
fent them priſoners to his maſters at London. After which, the earl pro- 
duced an ordinance from the two houſes, conſtituting him admiral of the 
fleet, to which all the reſt of the captains and officers ſubmitted, except 


Sir John Mennes, and captain Burley, who refuſing to ſerve under the two 


houſes againſt the king, were diſcharged and ſent on ſhore : And thus his 
majeſty unhappily loſt every ſhip in the royal navy. The lord Clarendon 


was of opinion, that if this deſign had been put in execution with that 


ſecrecy and expedition the thing required, and Sir John Pennington had 
appeared on board the flect at the time he was expected, while the earl of 
Warwick: was abſent, the king might have ſecured à great many ſhips ; 
but there ſeems to have been ſo general a diſpoſition in the common ſea- 
men for the rebels, that it is much to be queſtioned, whether his majeſty 
would have ſucceeded, if the captains. had declared for him, and no acci- 
dent had happened in the execution of the project. k, 01 GS 

The king was no leſs unſucceſsful in a deſign to ſurprize Hull: The 
lord Digby, who had been taken priſoner by one of the rebels ſhips, as he 
was going to Holland, and carired into Hull, had prevailed with the go- 
vernor old Hotham to abandon the faction, and deliver up the place upon 
the king's appearing: before it; with which the lord Dzgby acquainting his 
majeſty, ſome regiments of militia, commanded by the earl of Lindſey, 
were -order'd to appear before the place, expecting the gates Would have 
been open'd' to them: But old Hotham, obſerving his ſon and the officers 
of the garriſon more devoted to the faction than he expected, found it was 
out of his power to be as good as his word; and when the earl of Linaſey 
came before the town, Hotham could not prevent the garriſon's firing upon 


them. Whereupon the earl, not being prepared to beſiege the place in 
form, retired to Beverly, where his majeſty lay expecting the ſucceſs of 


the enterprize, and it was not thought expedient to make any further at- 
tempts upon Hull at that time. | 5 | 
The parliament, or rather that rebellious remnant of it, that fat at 


Weſtminſter, were all this while levying and muſtering their forces, and 
making themſelves maſters of the king's revenues; and tho' they would 
not ſuffer his majeſty to receive the duties of tonnage and poundage, and 


had paſſed an act, that whoever received them, without the authority of 


an act of parliament, ſhould incur a Præmunire; yet thoſe aſſertors of 


liberty 
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_ liberty and the laws immediately broke through their own act, and by an 
. ordinance took poſſeſſion of all the duties upon merchandize, indemnify. 


inſtance. 


ing the collectors from proſecution on the act ſo lately made at their own 


They alſo impriſoned Sir Richard Gurney, the loyal lord mayor, with 


judge Mallet, and ſeveral more of the king's friends at London; and cauſed 
that incendiary alderman Pennington to be advanced to the mayoralty in a 
\ tumultuous manner, without regard to the uſages and cuſtoms of the city, 
(ſo zealous were they in defending the rights and liberties of the ſubjec.) 


And it is obſerved, they ſtrengthen'd the army with thoſe very forces that 


were raiſed for the ſervice of Ireland, and took an hundred thouſand 


pounds of the money appropriated for the ſuppreſſing that rebellion, to raiſe 


another in e. ee ee 


The earl of Eſex, I have already obſerved, was their generaliſſimo; the 


carl of Bedford and the earl of Holland were competitors for general of the 


horſe, but the earl of Bedford carried it; the lord Kimbolton was their lieu- 
tenant- general; Sir John Merrick major- general; the lord Roberts, the 
lord St. John, the lord Rochford, the lord Grey of Greoby, Denzil Hollies, 


young Fienner Hampden, Sir Samuel Luke, Sir Henry Cholmby, and Gran- 
tbam, all members of parliament, were colonels of regiments; and as their 
military ſkill; was not very great, they had Scotrſh and Engliſb officers, un- 


der them, who had been in the late disbanded armies; and ſeveral foreig- 


ners, whom they had invited over from Flanders, Germany, &c. In the 
-  Choict of whom the lord Clarendon obſerves, they never confider'd what na- 


tion or religion they were of; tho they had the impudence, at the ſame 
time, to charge the king with a deſign to alter religion, becauſe ſome few 
of his popiſh ſubjects liſted in his troops. 15 Flo mn 5 
The royaliſts, obſerving the progreſs the rebels had made in levying an ar- 
my, ſhew'd great impatience at his majeſty's backwardneſs to declare war, 


and raiſe, forces for the defence of himſelf and his friends; but ſtill he 
ſhewed the utmoſt reluctance to open a ſcene of blood, which it was not 
. eaſy to foreſee the dire effects of. However, colonel Goring, governor of 
Portſmouth for the parliament, declaring for his majeſty at this time, he 


found himſelf under a neceſſity of taking the field, in order to prevent that 
fortreſs's falling into the hands of the faction again: He diſpatch'd therefore 
the marquis of Hertford into the weſt of England, together with the 
lord Seymour his brother, the lords Pawlet, Hopton, Stawel, Coventry, 
Berkley and Windham, gentlemen of great intereſt in that part of the king- 
dom, to raiſe forces there, and relieve Port/mouth, which was already be- 
fieged by Sir William Waller, and ſurrender d not long after; and, upon the 
12th of Aaguſt, his majeſty publiſh'd a declaration, wherein he diſcovered 


the inſolence and rebellious practices of the faction in numerous inſtances 


(which declaration is not giyen us by Ry/hworth, but may be found in 
Husbands's collection.) And at the fame time he publiſh'd a proclamation, 
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requiring all perſons, who were capable of bearing arms, to repair to Not- 


tingbam on the 22d of that inſtant Auguſt, when he deſigned to erect the 


royal ſtandard there: And his majeſty, having left the defence of York- 
ſhire and the northern counties to the earl of Næꝛecaſtle, the earl of Cum- 
berland, and Sir Thomas Glenham, march'd with ſome few troops of horſe 


to Nottingham ; having no other infantry with him than the train'd-bands, 
which Sir Jahn Digby, the high ſheriff of that county, had drawn toge- 


ther. The ſtandard having been erected on the day prefix'd (the 22d of 
Auguſt) the earl of Eſſex, at the head of the rebel army, conſiſting of fif- 


teen 
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teen thouſand men, advanced as far as Northampton; whereupon the kings 
friends appeared to be in ſome pain for him; and; I find, it was the ge- 


neral opinion, that if the rebels had continued their march to Nottingham, 
the king could not then have made head againſt thema; which made ſome 


adviſe the king's retiring to York; but his majeſty would not hear of re- 
treating. Then it was propoſed, that the king fniould ſend a meflage to 


the parliament, to treat of an accommodation; hich if they refuſed, he 


might however amuſe them till his forces were aſſembled, which with eme 


difficulty, he conſented to: And commiſſioners being ſent to! Weftminjter 


accordingly,. the lord Clarendon relates that they were treated with 'fuch 


npt and indignity by the factious few that were left there, as made 


* 


the nation in general ſenſible of their inſolence, and greatly advanced his 


majeſty's affairs; inſomuch, that the number of the: king's forces was vaſt- 


y increaſed within twenty days after his arrival at Nottingham. +... 
be tryranny and cruelty alſo, which the faction exerciſed on their fel- 
bw-fabjets who remained loyal to their prince, gave the nobility: and gen- 
try terrible apprehenſions of what they were to expect from theſe uſurpers. 
They who had bauled ſo loud formerly again the invaſion of liberty and 
n the greateſt encroachments on both. In every country, 
gh which: their forces march'd; if they ſuſpected any to be in rhe 
king's./ intereſt, they ſeized on their perſons, - plunder'd: their goods, and 
confiſcated their eſtates. In Nortbhamptumſbire partitulatly, they made the 
lord Montague, of Boughton, priſoner; tho he was then fourſcore yrars of 
age: In Oxfordſbire they took the earl of Berkſhire, and in Devon the carl 
of Bath, and ſent them priſoners to London, with many other | gentlemen 
and perſons of diſtinction: And when the ptiſons about Lunden were 
crowded with theſe delinquents, as they called them, abundance of clergy 
and gentlemen were ſent on board of ſhips, and there kept under hatches, 
deſtitute of moſt of the neceſſaries of life, and no friends ſuffer d to ſe 
them; and here, as well as on ſhore, many of theſe brave mien periſhed, 
without being brought to a tryal, and indeed without being charged with 
any crime: A ſuſpicion of loyalty was ſufficient to ruin any man, both in his 
perſon and fortune. Nor was it the army only, or thoſe; who aſſumed the 
authority of magiſtrates, . that committed theſe. outrages, under colour of 
juſtice; but the rabble in all counties were let looſe, to inſult and plunder 
all thoſe who would not declare for the faction, to which they were chiefly 
ineited by the puritan preachers. The faction alſo took upon them, by 
their ordinances, to levy what ſums of money they pleaſed, by way of tax 
(both on friends and foes) for the maintenance of their forces; while the 
king, and thoſe about him, appeared ſcrupulouſly careful of invading any 
man's liberty or property; even Fairfax, the greateſt enemy the royaliſts 
had in Torꝶſture, was ſuffer d to go at large, and do what miſchief he could 
in thoſe parts, rather than reſtrain him of his liberty. Nor did the king 
levy money.by force on any man, contenting himſelf with the voluntary 
contributions that were offer d; and, tho' his troops wanted arms extreme- 
ly, took none by force; which conduct, tho' it gained him the affection 
of many, rendered him leſs able to defend himſelf and his friends. But 
to return to the army at Nottingham ; the king's forces being pretty much 
encreaſed, he marched from thence towards Shezwsbury, who arrived on the 
twentieth of September, without mecting with any diſturbance from the 
earl of Efſex. X19 | | -f | 
The king had not been come two days to Shrewsbury, but he. received 
intelligence, that Sir Jobn Byron, who was come from Oxford with a 
[Noms, XLV.] © TY * conſiderable 
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conſiderable ſum of money, which had been collected for his majeſty's uſe 
in London, was beſieged in Worcefter by part of the rebel's army: Where- 
upon prince Rupert, with a detachment of horſe, was ordered to advanc - 
towards Worceſter to favour Sir John Byron's retreat, for the town was nc; 


_ . tenable at that time, and had bat a ſlender garriſon in it; which order: 


Tz 
Wy 
ry 


were ſo well executed by the prince, that the enemy was defeated, and 


Sir Fobn Byron, with the money under his convoy, arrived fafe at Shrews. 
bu: This is ſaid to be the firſt action that happened between the roya- 


- liſts and the rebels, and was called the fight of Pow:ck btidge; from a 
bridge of that name near Worceſter, where the engagement was hotteſt: 
This little ſucceſs gave a great reputation to his majeſty's cavalry, which 
appeared ſuperior to that of the enemy in the beginning of the war, 


being compoſed chiefly of gentlemen. The rebels at London being ap- 
prehenſive their party might be diſcouraged by this defeat, gave out, that 


their troops had obtained the victory, and ordered a thankſgiving for their 
ſucceſs; and indeed the royaliſts abaridoning Worceſter ſoon after to the re- 


bels, there was ſome colour for the report. 


While the king lay at Shrewsbury, he had re-enforced his army by re- 
cruits from Wales, and other adjacent counties; and it conſiſted at this 
time of about fix thouſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and a thouſand or 
twelve hundred dragoons ; the foot were divided into three brigades, the 
firſt commanded by Sir Nicholas Byron, the ſecond by colonel Henry 
Nentuortbh, and the third by colonel Fielding: Sir Jacob Afbly was ma- 
jor-general, and commanded all the foot under the earl of Lindfey the ge- 


. neral ; old general Ruthen, a native of Scotland, was field-marſhal, but 


kept altogether with the horſe to aſſiſt prince Rupert, who was general of 
the cavalry; and Sir Arthur Afton was colonel general of the dragoons; 
moſt of the noblemen and perſons of diſtinction ſerved in the king's troop 


of guards, commanded by prince Charles, affiſted by the lord Bernard 


Stewart; the: fortunes of which ſingle troop the lord Clarendon obſerves, 
were equal to all theirs, who at this time aſſumed the title of the lords and 
commons of England in parliament afſembled. 6 þ> © 1 en 
The king being. ſtill in great want of treaſure, received a ſeaſonable ſup- 
ply from the two univerſities, who made him a preſeut of all their plate, 
beſide a conſiderable fum of money, by which his majeſty was enabled to 
begin his march towards London: He left Shrewsbury on the 12th of 


October, and advanced as far as Kennekvorth or Chillingworth in Warwick 


ſhire, taking Bridgnorth, Wolverhampton and Birminham in his way; at 
Chillingworth the army halted one day, and here a commiſſion of oyer 
and terminer was opened, in order to attaint the earl of Eſſex, and other 
chiefs of the rebels, of high-treaſon and rebellion. 4b 

The faction at London were ſurpriſed to hear his majeſty advanced to- 


wards that city, not believing it poſſible for him to raiſe an army, after 
they had ſtripped him of all his revenues; but receiving repeated advices, 
that the king's army was more formidable than they expected, they order- 


ed all the train'd-bands to their arms, and threw up a line or trench twelve 


miles in extent for the ſecurity of the city, the very women and children 


working at it. In the mean time the earl of Eſex, whoſe head quarters 
was at Worceſter, receiving intelligence of the king's motions, marched 


with the greateſt diligence to prevent his majeſty's getting to Landon be- 


fore him; and arriving in the vale of Redborſe, which lies betwen Edgbill 
and Keynton in Warwickſhire, his majeſty, ' who was then before Banbu- 
ry in Oxfordſhire, ten miles from Keynton, faced about and returned in- 
* ö 


10 V. arwickſhire; iti order to give the rebels battle; and oh Syndey, the 


cearls of Dover and Denbigh, 
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23d of Offober; both armics drew up in battalia, in the plains or vale of 


' Redhorſe near Eagbill. 


The army of the rebels was much ſuperior in hutnbers to that of the 
king's, efpecially in infantry ; and beſides, the eart of Eſſex their general, 
had ſeveral noblemett in it; as the earl of Bedford, general of the horſe, 


aſliſted by Sir William Belfour, the lords Kimboulton, St. Fohn Wharton, 


Roberts, Rochford, and wing The fathers of the two laſt, viz. the 

ing in the Kitig's army, and that day 
charging in the troops of guards, the battel begun about two in the after- 
noon, the king's right wing, commanded by prince Rupert, charged the 
enemies left with that fury; that they ſoon turned their backs and fled: 
The left wing commanded by commitlary Wilmot met with equal ſucceſs, 
and both purſued the enemies cavalry for ſeveral miles, leaving the king's 
foot engaged at a very great diſadvantage ; for they were not only out- 


numbered by the rebels infantry, but a body of horſe, which conſtituted |. 


their reſerve, fell in alſo upon the flanks of the king's foot, and put them 
in great diſorder: The earl of Lindſey the general was mortally wounded, 
and himſelf and his fon taken priſoners; Sir Edward Verney the ſtandard- 
bearer was killed; and the king with the prince and duke were in great 


danger; for the troop of guards had obtain'd leave to charge with the reſt of 


the horſe: However, prince Rupert with the cavalcy, returning from the 
chaſe, and the night drawing on, both ſides retired ; and neither of them 
thought fit to renew the battle the next day: The king, tis faid, had pro- 
dably obtain'd a compleat victory, if he had not ſuffered prince Rupert to 


act independently of the general Lindſey, who ſeemed to foretel that this 


diſunion of their troops would prove fatal to him: He charged bravely 
however, with his half pike at the head of the infantry, and being mor- 


talry wounded and made priſoner, died the next morning in the ene- 


mies hands: Beſides the general and Sir, Edward Verny, there were no 
perſons of diſtinction killed on the king's fide, but the lord Danbigay, fon 
to the duke of Lenox; and on the rebels fide, only the lord Sr. Jobn of 


Bletſoe, and colonel Charles Eſſex, of any note. The numbers of the ir- 


ferior officers and common folders that were killed, were much magnif.- 
ed at firſt ; but I can't learn there were above fifteen hundred, or two thou- 
ſand men at moſt, killed in this action on both ſides: On the king's part 
there did not appear above three hundred miſſing at a muſter two or 
three days after battle, both ſides claimed the victory, and both as uſual 
gave God thanks for it; and I think it may be look'd upon as a drawn 
battle: The king's horſe had certainly the advantage; but their leaving 
the foot to ſhift for themſelves, occaſioned ſome loſs and confuſion among 


the infantry; however, the taking ſeveral pieces of the rebels artillery, and 


one hundred and fifty of their colours, carried a great appearance of victo- 
ty; and the king's taking Banbury-Caſtie ſoon after, and continuing his 


march towards London ſhew, that he ſuffered very little from the engagce 


ment at Eagbill, and that Eſſex had no great inclination to provoke him to 
another engagement. | | | | 


A a 


Certain it is, the city of London was in a great conſternation; for ſeve- | 


ral officers of the rebels horſe that were defeated at the beginning of the bat- 
tle fled to London, and reparted that all was loſt, and they muſt ſoon 
expect the victorious cavaliers at their gates; inſomuch, that the people 
thought of nothing elſe but making their ſubmiſſion, till the lord Vharton 


arrived 
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arrived two days after from the earl of Eſſex, with. a more perfect account 
of the engagement; and then the faction, recovering from their fright, 
thought fit to give out, that the king's forces were defeated; many thouſands 
of them killed, and that their general was in,purſui of the. fugitives ; for 
Which they order d a Manta as bas been, intimated already; howe- 
ver, their leaders were ſo ſenfible of the ill ſtate of their affairs, that they 
immediately invited their brethren, of Scotland to come to their aſſiſtance, 
promiſing to take their covenant, and eſtabliſh. presbytery in England, if 


5 55 would make a diverſion in their fayour, by invading the north of Eng 


land where the carl of Neweaftle; the king's general, was very poweful at this 
time. B pe Loli p 200, 1 ALL, 
The army, of the rebels being, retired to,Warwick; the king pabliſhed a 
declaration, wherein he gave God thanks fax. his victory, and the preſer- 
ation of himſelf and family; and ſhes, that the rebels had mor ꝓupiſts 
in their army, than were in his own, having taken ſevergl in the lats hat- 
tie; and aſſures his ſubjects, that he had no thoughts of ſubduing the 
parliament, as was falſly given out; but ſhould, with all his power main - 
ttzain their rights and privileges againſt thoſe few factious and ſeditious mem · 
bers at Weſtminſter, who aſſumed that name, and had raiſed an army to 
kill their king, to alter the laws and government, to force the members to 
ſubmit to their faction, and take away all freedom of eonſultation from 


them; who made it their buſineſs to create diviſions among his ſubjects, 


and render the gentry odious to the common-people, His majeſty alſo ſent 
a proclamation to London, containing a pardon for all who had: taken arms 


A againſt him, except ſome. of the chiefs ; declaring, that whatever, his 


hy ſucceſs was, he ſhould protect the perſons. and effects of the citizens, and 
not ſuffer them to be plunder'd by his ſoldiers, as the faction mahcioully 
gave out; aſcribing the tumults that had happen'd in the city to the rab- 
dle, and not to the principal citizens, who were under a force, and-could 
not act with freedom any more than the parliament. bm # 
The king, having taken Benbury-Caſtle marched to Oxford, which he 
deſigned to make his head quarters; but before he quitted the field, it was 
thought adviſable to march towards London, in order to diſcover the incli- 
nations of the citizens. His majeſty with his army arriving at Reading, 
the garriſon of the rebels, commanded by Harry Martin; thought fit to 
quit the town to the loyaliſts and retire to London, which put their factious 
leaders in a greater fright than ever, and occafioned their propoſing a treaty 
ut one of their commiſſioners not bei 


* 


conduct was deny'd him; and the earl of Eſer, who had been com- 


manded ta advance with the utmoſt expedition, arriving in the neighbour- 


hood of the city, the faction began to ſhew an indifference towards a 


* treaty; Whereupon the young prince Rupert, elevated with the ſucceſs 


he had hitherto met with in every encounter, advanced with the houſe as 
far as Brentford, within ſeven miles of London ; which he ventur'd to do 


without the king's knowledge. His majeſty, being acquainted with the 


ſep the prince had taken, and receiving advice, that the enemies army, 


which was quarter'd in the neighbouring towns, were aſſembling to cut 


off that body of horſe, found himſelf under a neceſſity of advancing to 


Brentford with the infantry, in order to ſuſtain them; and the enemy, 


who had quarter'd three or four regiments in that town, were ſo briſkly at- 
tacked, that they were defeated, ſeveral pieces of cannon and colours 
taken, with above five hundred, priſoners. .; However, his majeſty: order d 
moſt of the priſoners to be releaſed, on their taking an oath not to ſerve 

8 4 againſt 


acceptable to his majeſty, a ſafe - 
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agluinſt him for the future; but this precaution was of little ſervice to the 
king, for the puritan preachers immediately abſolved the ſoldiers from this 
oath, and they took up arms in the ſervice of the rebels again. 8 
This action at Brentford the faction bitterly exclaimed againſt, pretend- 
ing they were engaged in a treaty z but there were no preliminaries ſettled, 
as has been ſhewn already, and the king was obliged to march to Brent- 
ford to ſupport his horſe, However, the lord Clarendon ſeems to look up- 
on this action, to have been very unhappy, inaſmuch as the rebels had de- 
termined to enter into a treaty with his majeſty, and actually ſent to the 
king to deſire a ceſſation of arms; but the meſſenger, finding part of the 
troops engaged at Brentford, return d to his maſters without delivering his 
meſſage. Whereupon the faction gave out, the king was inexorable : 
That he would admit of no treaty; but intended to ſurprize the city, and 
give the plunder of it to his ſoldiers: which many believing, were induced 
to make their utmoſt efforts to ſtop the progreſs of the king's army. | | 
The city train'd-bands, under the command of Skippon, were ordered 
to march immediately, and reinforce the earl of Eſex; and theſe united 
troops, amounting to twenty four thouſand men were drawn up in battalia, 
by the earl of Holland, on Turnham-Green, a little mile from Brentford ; the 
factious lords, and ſeveral members of the commons, coming down and 
appearing at the head of their army to encourage them. The king's army 
allo was drawn out, and ſtood facing the rebels for ſeveral hours, and a ge- 
neral battel was expected; but, as the king's army was much inferior to 
the enemy, in point of numbers, his majeſty was determined not to en- 
gage, unleſs he was attack d: And the rebels thought they gain'd a great 
point in preventing the royaliſts approaching the city. Whereupon the 
king's army drew off in the evening, and were quarter'd in and about 
Kingſton; his majeſty lying that night in his own palace of Hampton-Court, 
where the rebels let him reſt in quiet, without attempting to beat up his 
quarters. A few days after, the king march'd with the army to Reading, 
where he waited ſome time, in expectation the faction would have made 
ſome. overtures for an accommodation; but receiving nothing but infolent 
petitions, filled with invectives, from them, he left a garriſon of ten thou- 
ſand foot, and a regiment of horſe, in Reading, under the command of 
Sir Arthur Aſton ; and, returning to Oxford, ſent the reſt of the army into 
winter-quarters, . R b eln 
During the winter, the king endeavoured ta keep the Scots from join- 
ing the Engh/h rebels: He. repreſented, that the war was not between 
him and the two houſes of parliament, but carried on againſt him by ſome 
factious members, who had driven away the reſt ; aſſuring them, that, 
of above five hundred members the houſe of commons conſiſted of, there 
were not above fourſcore remaining at We/tminfter ; and of the houſe of 
peers, which conſiſted of an hundred lords and upwards, there were not 
above fiften or ſixteen there; and theſe were fo over-awed by the multi- 
tudes of browniſts, anabaptiſts, and perſons of deſperate fortunes, that 
their conſultations had not that freedom which was neceffary for ſuch 
councils : Aſſuring them, he had been forced to take up arms for the de- 
tence of his life, the maintenance of the true proteſtant religion, and the 
preſervation of the conſtitution; and no longer hoped for a bleſſing on his 
. than he endeavoured the defence and advancement of 
theſe. Wy | | 
In the mean time, the faction were buſy in raiſing money, and making 


preparations for another campaign: They appointed committees in London 
 Noms, XLVI, Z 2 and 
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and every country where they were maſters, to tax the people arbitrarily; 


— — = 
* 


wnpriſoning thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to their tyranny : They conſtitut- 


ed governors or generals in the ſeveral aſſociated counties under their 


ower, viz. in the counties of Buckingham, Bedford, Northampton, Rut- 


Land, Leiceſter, Derby, Nottingham, Huntington, Cambridge, Norfalk, 
and Eſex, who were empower'd to raiſe new. forces, and garriſon ſuch 


places as might contribute to their defence; but the counties in the north 


and weſt-were generally devoted to the king, except the og arch in' the 


wel of England, which depended on the fleet. 
And, as there were two powers now in England, the one legal, and 


| the other uſurped,” each of them endeavoured to cultivate a good under- 


ſtanding with foreign princes and ſtates; but, unhappily for the king and 


nation, maſt of theſe propoſed an advantage to themſelves, by a continu- 


ance of our diviſions; and therefore endeavoured rather to foment; than 
PE an end to them; the French had acted the of ileendiardes from 
the beginning; the Spaniards had a view to the coriqueſt of Ireland, and 


had promoted the rebellion there; while the Dutch were glad to ſee us 


turn our ſwords upon one another, which ought to have been employ'd in 
recovering the ſpice iſlands they bad ſo barbarouſly and unjuſtly raviſhed 
from us; and in maintaining our foreign commerce and the dominion of 


the ſeas, which they have ever ſince rivalled us in; their religion alſo being 


the ſame with that profeſs d by the un; was No {mall inducement to 
their fayouring that cauſe. - 
In the weſt of England both fides made a kind ＋ winters campaign of 


it. The lords Digby and Grandiſon took Marlborough in Viltſpire from 
the rebels in the month of December; and Sir Wilkam Waller, on the 
_ - other hand, made himſelf maſter of Farnham, Winchefter, and Chicheſter, 


for the parliament ; while Sir —_ yn: ſecured the whole er of 
Cormoal for the king. 
The principal inhabitants of the cites of Landi and 2 miner being 


nor ſufficiently ſenſible of the miſeries of a civil war, drew up petitions 


to the two houſes (which were ſigned by many thouſands) that ſuch pro- 


eee of peace might be made to his majeſty, as he might accept with | 
0 


nour; but the faction ſuppreſſed theſe petitions, and would not ſuffer 
them to be delivered, a pretence they were prepared by a multitude, 
and procured other petitions from their party in the city; ſewing, that 
they defired peace on no other terms than the two houſes did; (vis.) that 
the king ſhould transfer the regal power to them, and ſurrender him- 
* ſelf and his friends into their mercileſs hands. And one of the faction (a (a 
preſpyterian) had the aflurance to ſay, that he hoped ſbortly to waſh bi 


| 4 in the king's blad; againſt whom, when the king demanded juſtice, 
_ - the whole faction protected him, which ſhews, that the preſbyterians, 
who had the power in their hands at this time, no leſs thirſted after the 


king's blood than the independants who actually executed him; and if 


p they afterwards declared againſt the king's murder, it was becauſe they ſaw 


when the king was 1 they ſhould be oblig d to ſubmit their necks 


to the iron yoke of the independants, and had no hopes of eſtabliſhing 


their idol preſbytery, but by preſerving the king's life at that time, whole 


diſtreſſes they propoſed to make ſubſervient to their grand deſign (which i 
demonſtrable from the terms they would have impoſed on him at the iſle 
of Migbt and elſewhere; But to return; the two houſes having paſs da 


bill for the extirpation of biſhops, ſent a deputation to Oxford with pro- 
poſitions of peace, exactly agreeing with the — 1 * friends in the 
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city, to which they were very well ſatisfied the king would never agree: 
However, their commiſſions were civilly treated at Oxford; and, after 
the king had made the utmoſt conceflions that were conſiſtent with his 
ſoveraignty, he let. them know, that it they refuſed thoſe equitable conditi- 
ons, the guilt of the blood that muſt be ſhed; and the deſolation that 
* muſt fallow, would lie upon the heads of the refuſers” 1 

In the mean time, royaliſts being entirely maſters of Cornwal, the re- 
bels of the counties of Dorſet, Somerſet, and Devon, aſſembled all their 


troops, and marched under the command of Ruthen, governor of Plymouth, 


for the parliament, to attack them; but Ruthen was defeated at Bradacł- 
Down the 19th of Fanuary, and purſued by the royaliſts into the county 
of Devon; and ſome little time after, the inhabitants of Cormoal and De- 
voni re, agreed to a neutrality for thoſe two counties, which was not how- 
ever long obſerved, the parliament refuſing to confirm it. | 

Prince Rupert, in the beginning of February, took Cirenceſter by ſtorm, 
with lying about thirty miles from Oxford, on the confines of - Wilieire, 
Berkforre, and Oxfordſhire, gave the king an opportunity of extending his 
33 to the weſtward, and the earl of Næucaſtlèe remaining maſter of 
the field in the north, his majeſty's affairs ſeemed to be in a proſperous con- 
ditiod, and were ſtill advanced by the arrival of the queen in Burlington- 


Bay in Yorkſhire; with arms, ammunition, and money, and ſome expe- 


landed, let her know that the king's enemies in Scotland certainly intend- 


ed to bring an army into England and joyn the rebels; but if the king 


would grant him and his friends commiſſions to levy forces for his ſervice 
in Scotland, they would undertake to prevent the friends of the faction 
giving him any diſturbance on this fide the Tweed, which he begged ſhe 
would communicate to his majeſty : The Scotzſh presbyterians, ſuſpect- 


ing what intelligence the carl of Manirgſi had given the queen, diſpatch- 


ed the marquis of Hamilton to her majeſty, who aſſured her, that the king 
need not be at the expence of levying an army in Scotland, for he would 
undertake to keep all things quiet there; and Hamilton, whole principal ta- 
lent ſeems to have been a moſt exquiſite hypocriſy, prevailed on the queen 
10 give credit to him, and to diſmiſs the brave, the faithful Montroſe, 
with a coldneſs which his zeal for the king's ſervice did not deſerve, to 
the irreparable damage of the king's affairs : For, as the rebellion in Eng- 
land was at firſt promoted and countenanced by the Scots; ſo had it been 
ſoon ſuppreſſed, if thoſe ſaints had not entered England a ſecond time in 
favour of their fanatick brethren, as well in hopes of plundering the fruit- 
ful ſouthern counties, as with a view of making the whole iſland of Great 
Britain bow to their Dao PREsBYTERY, In the mean time ſome 
gentlemen of Strafford/bire having ſeized and fortified Ltchfield-Clije for 
the king, the lord Brook, with a detachment of the rebels army, inveſted 
the place, and was killed by a ſhot from the cathedral on the ſecond of 


March: However, Sir Jobn Gell, on whom the command of the rebels 


forces devolv'd, ſoon after obliged the royaliſts to ſurrender themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war, and advancing towards Strafford, which was alſo garriſon d 
for the king: The earl of Northampton, who had been ſent with a detact - 
ment of the king's forces to the relief of L:zchfreld-Clo/e, finding that town 


taken, marched after Sir John Gell to Strafford, and entered the town be- 


{ore the rebels had inveſted it ; whereupon Gell retired, and joined ano- 


ther body. of the parliament's forces, commanded by Sir William Brere- 
ton: After which, he returned towards Strafford again, and was encoun- 


tered 


* | 
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tered by the earl of Northampton the 29th of March on Hopton-Heath, 


about two miles from Strafford where the royaliſts gaind the victory, but 
loſt their general, the brave Spencer Compton, earl of Northampton. He 


left ſix ſons behind him, all of them engaged in the ſervice of their king, 


and three of them charged this day under the command of their farther : 
The youngeſt afterwards took orders, and was advanced to the biſhoprick 
of London, which fee he filled with great honour. — + _ + 
Th lord Herbert, fon to the marquis of Worceſter, being appointed to 
to command in South-Wales by his majeſty, had with the aſſiſtance of his 
friends, raiſed abody of two thouſand horſe and foot; who were ſent to 
iaveſt the town of Worcheſter on the ſide of Vules, as a nother detach- 


ment, commanded by the king's nephew prince Maurice, was to have 


done on the Engliſb ſide the Severn ; but Sir William Waller, whole talent 
lay chiefly in ſurpriſing his enemies ſuddenly, beat up the 'Yelchmer's 
quarters on the 23d of March in the night time, before prince Maurice 
had joined them, and obliged moſt of the Melch to furrender priſoners 
of war, the lord Herbert their general being at that time with the king 
at Oxford. BEN 5 ee eee 00 e 
Still the king left no means unattempted to put an end to theſe unnatu- 
ral wars by a treaty; and, in order to it, made ſome overtures to the two 


Houſes for a ceſſation of arms; but during the negotiation, the faction 


paſs d an ordinance for a weekly aſſeſment through their kingdom for the 


maintenance of their troops, the city of London being taxed at ten thouſand 
pounds a week, and the reſt of the kingdom, at thirty-three thouſand five 


Busche and eighteen pounds a week; and made another ordinance for 
feizing and ſequeſtring the eſtates of all thoſe who adhered to the king; 
which evidently ſhew, that the faction had very little inclination to peace; 
and therefore the king's friends very juſtly repreſented, that a ceſſation of 
arms in theſe circumſtances muſt infallibly ruin them more than the conti- 
' Nuance of hoſtilites could: This inſolence of the rebels, proceded from an 
_ aſſurance that their friends in Scotland would ſoon march to their aſſiſtance; 
for, about the ſame time the earl of Loudon, and Henderſon the grand in- 
cendiaty, arrived from Scotland at the court of Oxford, the one with an 
offer of the mediation of the Scots between the king and the parliament of 
England, and the other with a petition from the kirk of Scotland for uni- 
formity of kirk government (meaning the. preſbyterian) in all the king's do- 
minions; and gave him to underſtand, if he did not grant this, he muſt 
expect the Scots would become his enemies; they aſſumed indeed the title 
of mediators ; but it was with no other view, than to compel the king to 
deſtroy the church of Exgland, and eſtabliſh preſbytery in the room of it; 
which when the Scotiſb commiſſioners found the king would never yield 
to, they deſired paſſes to go to London that they might concert meaſures 
againſt him with their friends there; but the king was not ſo impolitick as 
to ſuffer this ; however, commiſſioners arriving at Oxford from the par- 
liament, while the Scot7/h commiſſioners continued there, they could not 
want opportunity of communicating their reſpective ſentiments and de- 
Nzns to each other, and probably this was one reaſon the faction ſent 
down commiſſioners to treat with his majeſty at this time: Another in- 
ducement for ſending them, was to impoſe upon the people, and perſwade 
them they were not averſe to peace, though 'tis certain nothing was farther 
from their thoughts, if we may judge by the inſtructions they gave their 
commiitioners, who had no power to agree to any thing, unleſs the king 


would ſubmit to be governed by the ſation, which his majeſty ſhewing 
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no inclination to, the two houſes recalled their commitlſioners, and they 
returned to London the fifteenth of April, 1643. | 3 

Ihbis treaty was no ſooner broken off, but the earl of Efex aſſembled 
his army, amounting to about twenty thouſand men, and laid ſiege to 
Reading, in which was a garriſon of between three and four thouſand men 
of the king's beſt troops, whom his majeſty was in great pain for, know- 
ing the town not be tenable, and his army ſo diſperſed, that he could not 
ſuddenly. march to the relief of it; prince Rupert had been for ſome time 
engaged in the ſiege of Litchſield, which made a more obſtinate defence 
than was expected; however, that city ſurrendring upon honourable terms 
on the twenty-firſt of April, the king ſent to the prince to join him with 
all diligence, and in the mean time aſſembled that part of his army which 
was quarter d about Oxford, and marched towards Reading, in hopes of 
finding ſome opportunity of withdrawing the garriſon of that place; but 
before he arrived, the garriſon were capitulating, and cololonel Field- 
ing, who commanded in the place after Aſton the governor was wounded, 
found means in the night time to acquaint his majeſty, that he believed 


their arms and baggage; which conditions the king ordered him to accept, 
and articles were ſigned accordingly on the 26th of April, with this altera- 


ment; which occaſioned colonel Fielding's being tried by a court martial 
afterwards, by which he was condemn'd to die, tho he was afterwards 
pardon'd. This created an unhappy diſſenſion among the officers of the 
king's troops; ſome of them affirming, that Fielding ought to have died 
for delivering up ſo. many poor men to be murdered, who had fled to the 
king for protection ; while others alledg'd, he had done the king great 
ſervice in ſaving the garriſon, and that better terms could not have been 
obtained. It ſeems the capitulation alſo was notcriouſly broken by the re- 
bels, ſeveral of the ſoldiers arms being taken from them, and their baggage 
plunder'd ; which the king's forces did not ſpare to retaliate the next advan- 
tage they gained; and this deſtroyed all confidence in the end between the 
c contending parties, very few capitulations being well obſerved afterwards. 
But to proceed; the earl of Eſſex, after the ſurrender of Reading, did not 


trary, retired towards London, and daily importun'd his maſters for recruits 
and ſupplies of ammunition and proviſion, as if he had received a notable 
defeat: In the mean time the royaliſts gained ſeveral advantages over their 
enemies; particularly, the young earl of Northampton routed a detach- 
ment of the rebels that were about to inveſt Banbury on the 6th of May; 
and Sir Ralph Hopton on the 16th of the ſame month, gained a compleat 
vitory over ſeyen or eight thouſand of the parliament's troops, commanded 
by the earl of Stamford and major-general Chudleigh, near Stratton in 
Cornwal, which was looked upon to be fo important a piece of ſervice, 
that Sir Ralph was created baron Hopton of Straton, where he obtained 


Sir George Chudleigb, abandoned the rebels, and came over to the king: 
The earl of Newcaſtle's troops about the fame time conveyed a great quan- 
tity of ammunition and warlike ſtores from York to his majeſty. at Oxford, 
whoſe affairs appearing now to be in a proſperous condition, he thought 


accepted with joy by the lords at Meſtminſter, but with the greateſt con- 


tempt by the commons, who impriſoned the meſſenger that brought 
[NumB, XLVII.] Aaa them, 


the enemy would conſent to his marching away with his garriſon and all 


tion only, that ſuch ſoldiers ſhould be excepted as had deſerted the parlia- 


think fit to Enter upon any further action immediately; but on the con- 


the victory; and ſoon after, both major- general Chudleigh, and his father 


it proper once more to make the faction overtures of peace, which were 
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them, threatning to hang him for a ſpy ; and in return for the gracious 
offer, they impeached the queen of high-treafon, in aſſiſting the king her 
. huſband with arms and ammunition to maintain the war: This unpeach- 


ment was carried up to the lords by that grand incendiary Pym,. W Oo 


- probably framed it, with a view of rendring all accommodation unpracti- 
eceeable, being well aſſured, that if ever the people returned to their duty, 
he, and the leaders of the faction, would be made a faerifice to the juſtice 
of the nation, having invaded and encroached on the rights and privileges 
of parliament and people, no leſs than on the royal prerogatives, and this 
is further manifeſt by the orders they ſem to colonel Fiennes, zovernor of 

' Briftol; to execute aldetman Teoman, and Mr. George Bourchier- of that 
- eity, about the ſame time, who had been condemned by a court martial 
for holding cotteſpondence with prince Rupert, and a defign- of delivering 

the city to him; and, notwithſtanding the interpoſition of his majeſty 
d ſeveral perſons of diſtinction to ſave them, thoſe loyal gentlemen were 
ekecuted in purſuance of the ſentence of the rebels court matti. 
-.'Fheft rigorous proceeding s alarm'd the, moderate men, who had hither: 
to adhered to the parliament, in hopes of obtaining peace on ſuch conditions 


as might ſecure their right and liberties, which they apprehended would 


be in-ſome danger, if the king ſhould ſubdue the parhament by force of 
arms; for now they evidently faw, that their liberties and rties were 


much more likely to be invaded by the furious leaders of the faction, who 


had for ſome time taken upon them atbitrarily to levy taxes and impfen 
_ perſons, than from the king's reſuming the regal power. 

Some of the nobility therefore, and perſons of diſtinction about: town, 
aſſociating with the moſt ſubſtantial citizens, who would have been glad 

to have ſeen peace reſtored, came to a reſolution to Endeavour to diſpok 


= _ leadefs to offer his majeſty equitable terms of peace; and if this was 


"refuſed, t6 form a party ſtrong enough in the city to o dess the . 
bares or impoſitions on them for the continuance of the war; of which 
„and the moſt deſperate lane of the faction having notice, pretend- 
ed that there was a plot to deſtroy the parliament, and deliver up the city 
of Lowdon to the king; and Mr. Waller the celebrated poet, with Mr. 
Pore bins a citizen, his brother-in-law, Mr. Chaloner and ſome others, who 
| were ſuppoſed to have been moſt active in this plot, were thereupon appre- 
hended and examined: Mr, Waller had the weakneſs to confeſs, that the 
earl of Portland, the earl of Northumberland, and the lord Conway, were 
privy to ſome fuch deſign as has been mentioned, which made the plot 
_ generally credited, and a thanſgiving was a inted for the diſcovery of 
—— alſo was entered into 
by both houſes, and afterwards required of the citizens, and all that were 
ra the power of the rebels; importing, © that they would never conſent 
to the laying downthe arms, which they had alen up "gainſt the king, 
vhile he protected papiſts (by whom they meant the king's friends in 
2 general:) That they — and deteſted the wicked defign lately diſ- 
covered, and would never conſent to any of the like nature; and, as 
E chey did in their conſcience believe, that the forces raiſed by the two 
} i. — were raiſed and continued for the juſt defence of the true pro- 
« teſtant religion and liberty of the ſubject, they would aſſiſt them againſt 
the forces raiſed by the king“. 

Alter this, they proceeded to try ſeveral of the gentlemen they had ap- 
prehended, by a council of war, among whom Mr. Tompkins and Mr. 
Gbaloxer, being condemned, were exceute] ; and others continued in * 
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end a hand to execute any miſchief. 


Mor in Yorkſhire, which inſpired the royaliſts with ſuch courage, that 
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ſon til! they died. The earl of Portland and the lord Conway were impri- 
ſoned allo, and frequently examined by a committee, hut denying their 


knowledge of any conſpiracy, and there being no other evidence but Mr. 


Walker againſt them, they did not think fit to proceed further againſt thoſe 
lords; nor did they take much notice of the ſhare the earl of Northumber- 
land was {aid to have in it; tis probable. they prudently paſſed by theſe, 
and many more, Jeſt a party ſhould be formed againſt the faction by the 
defeated their ſchemes. PEAS y ment; The 
Mr. Walker, being a member of the commons, appealed from the 
cquacil of war to the houſe, and, being brought to the bar, ſhewed of 
what ill conſequence it might be, to ſuffer one of their own body to be 
try'd. by the foldiers, and was thereupon taken out of the hands of the mili- 


* 


tary men, and ſent to the tower; and being afterwards ſuffered to ſpeak in 


his defence, he made fo moving a ſpeech, that he eſcaped with his life, 
and was only fined ten thouſand pounds; but there were other things be- 
ſides his oratory that contributed to his fafety ; as the great intereſt he had 


among the people, and the money he prudently | diſtributed among the 


leaders of the faction and the fanatick preachers, who were thereby induc- 
ed to labour his deliverance ; for this gentleman was poſſeſſed of an eftate 


of four thouſand pounds a year, a fortune that few commoners were maſ- 


ters of in thoſe time.. e 9642. 11 

While the faction were buſy d in proſecuting their enemies at London, 
the carl of Eſex recruited his army, which had ſuffer'd pretty much before 
Reading, and marched as far as Theme, within twelve miles of Oxford, 
cantoning his troops, at a little diſtance from that city, whereby the king 


was extremely ſtraitened and incommoded in his quarters; when, fortu- 


nately for his majeſty, colonel Hurry, a native of Scotland, having been diſ- 


obliged by the carl of Efex, - deſerted over to the royaliſts, and brought 
intelligence, that the rebels, expecting no enemy, were quarter d in ſuch 
& manner; that it would be very eaſy to ſurpriſe them before they could 


form themſelves into a body. Whereupon prince Rupert, marching. out 


of Oxford one evening with-a ſtrong detachment of horſe, and taking a by- 


road, advanced as far as Wickham, where two of the enemies regiments 
y, and entring the town on the fide of London, where no enemy was ex- 
pected, he killed and took moſt of them; from thence he returned to- 
wards Thame, and fell upon ſeveral other regiments within two miles of 
Eſſex's head quarters: Theſe the prince defeated in like manner, and 
about ſun-riſe was retiring with his priſoners and booty towards Oxford, 


when he was charged by a body of horſe, that Efex had order d to attack 


the prince, and keep him in play till he came up with the foot; but the 
rebels horſe were ſo warmly received, that they were routed before their 
foot could join them, and the prince returned to Oxford in triumph, on 
ſunday the 18th of June; in that body of horſe that attacked the prince, 
the famous Hampden charged as a voluntcer, and was mortally wounded, 


which was looked upon as an irreparable loſs by the faction, being a man 


of the greateſt courage and conduct amongſt them, and an inveterate ene- 
my to the royal cauſe, The lord Clarendon compares him to- Cinna the 
Roman, of whom *tis ſaid he had à head to contrive, a tongue ta perſuade, 


” + * 
- 


The earl of Newcaftle, on the 29th of the fame month, alſo Jefeated a 
body of the rebels, under the command of the lord Fairfax at Adderton- 


they 


iends of theſe noblemen, who joining with the royaliſts, might have 
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they gave the ear] of Bſex no reſt, and occaſioned his writing to the parlia- 


ment for a reinforcement of troops; at the fame time he let them know, 
' that the cries of the poor people for peace, were univerſal: And that it was 
His opinion they ought to offer his majeſty reaſonable - terms; but the 
leaders of the faction being conſeious his majeſty could never, perfectly for. 
get their uſage of him, and being very well aſſured their brethren of Scof- 
land would ſoon join their troops, they rejected their general's advice, who 


thereupon retired with his army out of Oxfordſtire and Buckinghamſhire 


as far as St. Albans, from whence he came in perſon to London: Here he 
found the faction very buſy, prepating the way for a union with the Scots; 
in order to which, they had formed an aſſembly of about 120 preachers, 
moſt of them puritans, to whom they added ten lords, and twenty com- 


moners; and theſe were to ſettle religion according- to the Ccotib or Ge- 
nueva plan; in conſideration. of the aſſiſtance that was expected from Ccor- 


Of this aſſembly, the lord Clarendon obſerves, there were not above 
twenty who were not profeſs d enemies of the church of England; among 
whom were archbiſhop Uſer, biſhop Brownrigg, biſhop Weſffreld, Dr. 
Featly, and Dr. Oldfworth ; the reſt were either preſbyterians, browniſts 
or independants (to whom were joined a committee from the kirk of 
Scotland; ) moſt of them, adds the fame noble writer, men of mean parts 
and learning, if not of ſcandalous ignorance, and of no other reputation 
than what their malice to the church of England gave the. 
This aſſembly of divines (as they were called) meeting in Henry VII's 
chappel on the 1ſt of July, were inform'd, that the two houſes had or- 
dered them four ſhillings a day apiece for their expences; beſides which, 
the beſt livings and lectorſhips were reſerved for them: The firſt buſineſs 
they entered upon, was the drawing up a petition to the two houſes to 
appoint a faſt for the better ſucceſs of their arms; requiring alſo, that 


they would proceed with ſeverity againſt blind guides and ſcandalous mi- 


-\ 


niſters (meaning the fathers of the eſtabliſhed church :)-- That all monu-+ 


ments of idolatry and ſuperſtition might'he deſtroyed (the worſhip and ce- 


remonies of the church of England;) and that juſtice might be executed 


upon all delinquents (royaliſts;) that ſo God, who was then by the ſword 
.  avenging the quarrel of his covenant, beholding their integrity and zeal, 
might turn from the fierceneſs of his wrath, hear their prayers, go forth 
| eee armies, and perfect the work of Reformation throughout the 
/ boot 200mm or oe ht i 
Mr. Whitelock, who was one of the members of the commons, who 
fat in- this aſſembly, relates, that the ignorance of ſome of theſe reforming 
miniſters is not to be conceived : That the learned Mr. Selden, who alfo 
fat amongſt them, frequently expoſed their folly, and would tell them, 
that tho' their little gilt pocket bible might ſeem to favour their opinions, 
the Greek and Hebrew texts carried a different ſenſe, which few of them 
being able to diſpute with him, were forced to fit down with ſhame. The 
kearned Dr. Feateley and archbiſhop Uſher, and the greateſt men amongſt 
them were ſoon expelled this worſhipful ſociety, for having more learn- 
ing and good ſenſe than their brethren, and their eccleſiaſtical preferments 
were taken from them ; whereupon the: archbiſhop, and ſeveral others, 
repaired to the king at Oxford. | W 


In the mean time, prince Maurice and the earl of Hertford were ſent 


with a detachment of the king's army, to join Sir Ralph Hohton and Sir 


Bevel Greenvil, who commanded the Corniſh men, and the reſt of the 
wo. | 3355 LE | royaliſts 


, * 
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royaliſts in the welt, which they happily effected near Chard in'Somerſet- 
ſbire; and now making a body of ſeven or eight thouſand men, they in- 
veſted Taunton, which was immediately abandoned by the rebels, as-was 
Bridgwater the day following, together with Daunſtar-Caſtle, à ſortreſs of 
greater ſtrength than either of them. 3 . 
The parliament receiving advice of the ſucceſs of the king's: forces in the 
welt of England, ſent their hero, Sir William Waller (whom they ſtyled 
Willem the Conqueror, from the ſucceſs he uſually. met with) thither, with 
a ſelect body. of troops, who arriving at Bath, the king's generals reſolved 
to fight him, before he was joined by the rebels from Briſtol and the neigh- 
bouring towns; of which Waller having intelligence, drew out his, forces, 
and encamped on Lanſdeun, between Bath and Marsfield, to great advan- 
tage, having fortified the top of the hill, and planted batteries of cannon on 
the approaches and avenues leading up to it; Which the royaliſts, who 
were advanced as far as Marsfield, obſerving, did not think it adviſable to 
attack the rebels in that ſituation. . Whereupon Waller ordered part of his 
horſe to march down. the hill, and ſkirmiſh with the royaliſts, and by this 
mean inſenfibly engaged them in a general battel, that ſeems to have been 
fought with as much obſtinacy, as any during the war: Here it was, that 
Sir Arthur Haſlerig's regiment of cuiraſſiers, being armed with back, 
breaſt, and head-picce, fuit made an impreſſion on the king's (horſe, who 
wanted thoſe advantages: However, as the gentlemen were very numerous 
who charged on the king's ſide in this engagement, they drove the rebels 
back to their fortifications on the hill, and at length obliged them to quit 
the hill itſelf, and retire to Bath, but with very great loſs; eſpecially of the 
principal officers. and perſons of diſtinction in the king's ſervice: The brave 
Sir Bevil Greenvil was mortally wounded, at the inſtant he made him- 
ſelf maſter of the enemies batteries and intrenchments on the top of the 
hill, of whom the lord Clarendon obſerves, that a brighter courage, and a 
milder diſpoſition, were never mote happily tempered in one man; and 
- to whoſe activity and reputation he principally aſeribes the ſucceſs of his 


a majeſty's arms in Coriual. Major Skeldon,. a gentleman of admirable 
| temper and courage, died alſo of the wounds he received in this engage- 
1 ment; and the lord Arundel of Wardbur, Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir George 
Vaughon, , and ſeveral gentlemen more, were dangerouſly wounded; ſo 
b that\the royalifts paid very dear for this appearance of a victory, as the lord 
1 Clarendon terms it. Sir William Waller, having received great | reinforce- 


e ments from Briſtol and other garriſons, took the field again, being now 
much ſuperior to the royaliſts; whereupon the king's generals thought fit 
0 to throw their foot into the town of Deviſes, and fortified the avenues to it 
8 while prince Maurice, and the, marquis of Heriford-retired to Oxford with 
0 3 horſe, in order to join a greater body there, and return to their re- 
ACT, | 5 e Ne 5 
Waller thereupon immediately inveſted the Deviſes, and attacked the 
town with great fury; but was bravely repulſed, and obliged to keep his 
diſtance till advice was brought him, that the lord Milmot, at the head. of 
fifteen hundred horſe, was marching with the utmoſt diligence. from Ox- 
ford, to the relief of the beſieged; whereupon Sir William quitted the ſiege, 
and marched with his horſe. to Roundway-Down, about two miles from 
the Deviſes, to meet the enemy, ordering his foot to follow him; but 
Wilmo! had the good fortune to defeat the rebels horſe before the infantry 
were come up, and their foot being afterwards ſurrounded by the cavalier 
horſe, and the foot from the Deviſes, were almoſt all killed or taken pri- 
NuzB. XLVIII. B b b | ſoners, 


| fard, he made no motion to alarm the king's army, or prevent their ſend- 


of which he died ſome time after, and of which every body apprehended 


could corrupt him. | 
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| Lners, tho Sir William Waller had the good fortune himſelf to eſcape out 
of the battel, and get to Briffol, 8 
his fight happened on the 13th of Juby, before the earl of Hes had 
left his quarters at Thame, which occafioned Waller to complain that Eſſex 
deſigned to facrifice him; for tho' his army lay within ten miles of Ox- 


ing fo large a detachment into the weſt; The earl, on the other hand 
Teproached Sir William with want of conduct, as well as courage; ſuffer- 
ing himſelf to be defeated by a handful of men, deſerting his foot, and 
abandoning his cannon and baggage without hazarding his perſon, or 
Charging once to ſave them; but whoever was in fault, this accident crea- 

tted ſuch a difference between the chief generals and officers in the rebels 


army, as had like to have proved fatal to their affairs. : 
Ihe queen remained all this while at Yori, it not having been thought 
flit to hazard her perſon in marching to Oxford, while the enemy was 
ſuperior in the field; but the king's troops being now victorious every 
| Ave: ſhe was convoy'd by a detachment of the marquis of Newcaftle's 
army to Edgbill, where the king met her, the 13th of Fuly, and con- 
ducted her to Oxford, after ſhe had been abſent from him about ſeventeen 

months. ES 3 . | 
© The next remarkable action this campaign was the ſiege of Br:to/, which 

was inveſted by prince Rupert and the marquis of Hertford, on the 24th 
of July; who ſtorming the town vigorouſly in fix different parts, before 
any breach was made; the governor, colonel Fiennes, was fo terrified, 
that he agreed to ſurrender the place (the 26th) two days afterwards, on 
the following conditions, v/z. that the citizens ſhould not be moleſted in 
their perſons, goods, or privileges; and that the officers and ſoldiers ſhould 
er with their ſwords and baggage. But theſe articles, it ſeems, 
were not duly obſerved ; for the king's ſoldiers, who had been plunder'd at 
Reading, contrary to the articles of capitulation made on the ſurrender of 
that e retaliated the injury both upon the ſoldiers and citizens 
of Briſtul, notwithſtanding prince Rupert's endeavours to prevent 


4c. ww .c 1 


1 | | Pans 
In thoſe diſperate attacks that were made on the city of Briſtol, before 
any breaches made, ſeveral officers and gentlemen of diſtinction in the 
king's troops were killed; particularly, colonel Buck, major Kendal, Sir 
Nicholas Slanning, and colonel Trevannion:; the two laſt being members 
of parliament, and of great reputation in the weſt of England. Here alſo 
fell the brave colonel Lungford, and his lieutenant-colonel Moyle, men of Pe 
ſhining characters; and the lord viſcount Grandiſon received a wound, Ch 
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be had been cured; but it proved mortal, according to Mr. Echard, by 
his cohabiting too ſoon with his lady. He was a young gentleman of ſo 
virtuous a diſpoſition, according to the lord Clarendon, that no temptation 


ahbe affairs of the parliament being in a declining condition it was pro- 
poſed, by ſome of the commons, to ſend a ſolemn embaſſy to the Scots, to 
offer them ſuch advantagious terms as ſhould induce them to march immc- 
diately to their aſſiſtance; and, amongſt other things, it was propoſed to 
give them the northern counties, as a recompence for their ſervice : But 
when a conference was held wit h the lords on this ſubject, and the earl of 
Rutland and the lord Grey of Warꝶ were appointed to go on this embaſſy 
with Sir Henry Vane, three other commoners, and two fanatick preachers; 
3 . ; the 
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the noblemen refuſed to be concerned in any ſuch treaty ; and it was ma- 


naged afterwards by the commoners abovemention'd and the two miniſters. 
This invitation of foreign forces into the kingdom (with which the faction 


had formerly reproached the king) was generally deteſted : Scarce any, 


but thoſe whoſe notorious guilt, or ambitious views determined them to 
reject a peace on any terms, were for this expedient. The king therefore, 
being very well apprized of the diſpoſition of the people, thought fit at 
this time to publiſn a declaration, in which he ſhew'd them, that not- 
withſtanding the ſucceſs of his arms, he was ready to pardon whatever 
was paſt ; and ſhould always protect the proteſtant religion, and the li- 
berties and properties of his ſubjects; which they could never expect from 
thoſe who had uſurped his authority, that were enemies to the eſtabliſh'd 
church, and without any colour of law perſecuted the clergy, and impo- 
ſed unſupportable taxes and exciſes on the people; impriſoning and mur- 
dering thoſe that would not come into their meaſures. Theſe men were 
not like to preſerve their liberties and properties any more than the pri- 
vileges of parliament, from whence they had expell'd and impriſon'd great 
of the members, and transferred the whole legiſlative authority to an 
inconſiderable committee. He required his ſubjects therefore to return to 
their duty, and no longer be impoſed on by factious and ambitious men, 
who, under pretence of Reformation, would introduce whatever was 
monſtrous and unnatural both in religion and policy; and reduce them 
to the moſt inglorious kind of flavery, that of flaves to their fellow- 
ſubjects. Tx | by 
This declaration had ſuch an effect on the houſe of lords, that they 
moved, at a conference with the commons, for ſending his majeſty pro- 
poſitions of peace, upon better terms than had been hitherto offer d him; 
which the commons ſeemed for a while to comply with ; but ſoon pro- 
cured a petition from their faction in the city, repreſenting that the lords 


propoſitions were deſtructive to their religion, laws, and liberties; and 


deſiring an ordinance might be paſſed for the vigorous proſecution of the 
war. This the rebel, lord mayor Pennington, brought down to Weſtminſter, 
attended by ſeveral thouſands of the rabble, who threaten'd, that if they 
had not an anſwer agreeable to their expectations, they would be there 
next day with twice the number ; at which the peaceable members were 
ſo terrified, that they either quitted the houſe, or joined with the faction 
in declaring the war, 7 Fe + 
Still there was a majority of the moſt ſubſtantial citizens zealous for the 
peace ; but being deterred from petitioning themſelves, by the fate of 
Chaloner and Tomkins, they ſuffer'd their wives and daughters to go down 
to the houſe of commons with a petition for peace. The women, find- 
ing their petition would not be accepted, ſtood at the door, and in all 
the avenues leading to the houſe, crying not, Peace, Peace: Whereupon 
the train'd-bands were ordered to fire upon the women if they did not diſ- 
perſe, and they actually ſhot ſeveral of them; but the women {till cry d out 
the louder, Peace, Peace; and ſome of them ſaid, give us thoſe traytors who 
are againſt peace, that we may tear them to pieces; give us that dog Pym. 
But, at length, a body of horſe being brought down, fell in amongſt theſe 
defenceleſs temales ſword in hand, and having maimed and wounded a 
great many of them (to their eternal honour be it ſpoken) diſpers d the reſt. 
And whoever had appear'd zealous for peace in either* houſe, were look'd 
on as promoters of this tumult, and conſequently delinquents : Where- 
upon 
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pon many more left the faction, and went over to the king at Oxford, 
[DTS o ĩ et 
His majeſty being now every-where maſter of the field, prince Maur ice, 
and the earl of Carnarvon were order d to march with part of the army 


rlieaus be thought to encourage ſuch a ſürmiſe againſt one of the braveſt 
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Parliament for Cambridge, was ordered to alſiſt him in the levying and 


1 KI g a + 

"Cromuel was the ſon f Cromwel of Huntington, by a daughter vf 
Sir 3 Steward; and, as J take it, Kis father Was a younger branch 
_ ofthe family el wh 

Henry VIII, and had ſo great a ſhare in'thefreformation; - As his mother's 
name is ſaid to have inſpired him with an ambition to reign, poſſibly he 
might hive foine view of imitating his great anceſtor Cromivel, in à farther 
JJ hart,” Ent od Pon nol at 
He was "forme time a ſtudent of Sie- College in Cambridge, from 
whence lie feinòôved to Lincolis-Iin, offe 6fthe ifitis of court; but does 


not ſem to have had a genius for the lad, at leaſt he made but little pro- 


ficieticy ih it; but, returning to Huntington, gave himſelf over to his plea- 


ſures, "arid ſpent his paternal eſtate; wheretpon his uncle and Godfather, 


Sir Oliver Cromer, from whim he lad great expectations, diſcarded 
Bim. "And © now being reduced to ſtraits, and affociatirg himſelf with 


ſome puritah preachers, he fell into the contrary extream, appearing more 


rigid and Rvete'than the moſt Zeitlos refctmefs. He alſo began to mani- 
feſt a great tendency to efithüflaſmm, deliglitipg in the company of ſuch 

men as pretended to tranſports and revelations ; but the molt diſtinguiſhing 

part 'of His character is fard to be a Fadienb hypocriſfy, Which he cultivated 
with ſuch indefatigable pälts and art, that Bis favre grandeur is generally 
aſcribed to this talent, in which he excelled all the hypocrites of that age, 
5 | which 


* 
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ily of the celebrated Cromive! whe whs vicegerent in the reign of 
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when hypocriſy was at the height, He was choſen member for'Cambridge * 


by the recommendation of Mr. Hampden, whoſe relation he marcied, 


and made at firſt no great figure in the houſe, but ſoon improved by the 


converſation he met with there. He was not handſome, . tho' ke is ſaid to 
have had a majeſtick mien and preſence, and great perſonal valour. His 
principal inſtructors, it ſeems, were Mr, Pym and Mr. Hampden, the 
great chiets of the faction, who knew how to mould and direct his bold 
enterprizing ſpirit, ſo as to promote their ſchemes; giving him to under- 
ſtand, that the readieſt way to recruit his broken fortune was to putſue 
theic meaſures. 

In the beginning of the war, 8 raiſed a troop of horſe for the 
parliament ; and obſerving his commiſſion ran in the name of the king 
and parliament, he told his ſoldiers, in plain terms, that they were notwith- 


flanging to fight againſt the king ; and that he would as foon diſcharge hrs 


Mol at him as at a private perſon; and if their. conſciences would not permit 


| them to do the-like, he dgſired they would not lift in bis troop. Crommel, hav- 


ing continued to act till this time with the ſame zeal he ſet out, received-a 
commiſſion from the parliament to command a regiment of a thouſand 
horſe, with which he ſecured the town and county of Cambridge, with the 
counties of Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, for his maſters; hindering all 
levies for the king in thoſe parts, and ruined his. majeſty's deſign of a 
counter-aſſociation in thoſe counties. Cromwel afterwards marched into 


Lincolnſhire, where he defeated the brave colonel Cavendiſh, who died of 


the wounds he received in that engagement; but obſerving, that the king's 
cavalry, being chiefly compoſed of gentlemen and men of honour, were 
frequently ſuperior to the parliament horſe, he imagined, that if he could 
once inſpire, his troops with a belief, That they fought in the cauſe of God, 
and, according to the mahometan doctrine, "that 'all that died in the fas 
natick cauſe would thereby purchaſe ſeats, in paradi iſe, they would ſoon be- 


come equal, if not ſuperior to their enemies the cavaliers. He made choice 


of the greateſt zealots and enthuſiaſts to ſerve under him, who deſpiſing; 
or rather coveting, death in fo glorious a cauſe, became in a manner un- 
conquerable ; and by this body of men, with whom he. ſung pſalms, 
preach'd, pray 'd, and encouraged i in their furious zeal and tranſports, he 
raiſed himſelf to that pitch of grandeur, that ſcaree any king of England 


. ever arrived to. 


The earl of Eſſex, finding * generals ned by the parliament, 
on whom they ſeemed to rely more than upon himſelf; and being given to 
underſtand, that his maſters were diſguſted at the diſpoſition he had ſhewn 
towards peace, and would ſhortly remove him if he did not recover their 
favour again by ſome ſignal ſervice; not only promiſed a more unlimited 
obedience for the future, and deſerted thoſe lords who had engaged with 
him in pacifick ſchemes, but declared he would vigorouſly carry on the 
war, and attempt to relieve Gioceſter in perſon. Whereupon ſeveral lords, 
who. had expreſsd a more than ordinary inclination to peace, ſuſpacting 
that Eſſex had diſcovered their deſigns, thought fit to withdraw from that 


remnant, of a parliament. at Weſtminſter ; particularly the earl of Portland, 


the lord Lovelace, and lord Conway, who went directly to the king a at Ox- 


ford; and indeed the lord Clarendon informs us, they were always in his 


majeſty s intereſt, and only remained with thoſe at Weſtminſter to do him 
ſervice ; but beſides theſe, ſeveral others eſcaped into the king's quarters, 
and defired to be reſtored to favour; as the earls of Bedford. and Holland ; 
and the earl of Northumberland retired to bis ſeat at Perworth in Suſſex, 

[Nu. XLIX.] Cee deſigning 


„ . earl of 
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"tf gning to continue there, till he law what om tage he" revolted lords 
1 th a Oxford; © + 

About the fame time, che earl of Montre ind” the lord Ogilby came 
ae Scotland, and aſſured his majeſty, that the Scots were upon the 
point of matching to the aſſiſtance of the Engliſb rebels, but the marquis 
of Hamilton (lately created a duke) ſtill poſitively affirming, that his 
majeſty had nothing to fear from thence, this important diſcovery of the 
marquis of Montroſe was not attended to, as it ought. - 


The faction at London, having now got rid of moſt- of the elnben in 


both houſes, who had ſhewn any diſpoſition to peace and moderation 


proceeded with more violence than ever. A' book was publiſhed by Salt 


marſh; à puritan father, declaring againſt any accommodation werten the 
King and his people, and adviſing the faction to eheriſh the war under the 
notion of popery, as the moſt effectual means to engage the people on 
their ſide; and laſtly, if the king refuſed to yield to their demands, 7o 
Teof bim out with the wobole royal line, and ſettle the crown in another family; 
avhich tending to alarm the people, and diſcover the real deſigns of the 
faction, was propoſed to be cenſured by ſome of the members of the com- 


mons; but the infamous Harry Martin ſtood up, and ſaid he ſaw no rea- 


ſon to condemn Saltmanſb the author; for that it were better ont family 
. were deſtroyed than many; and, when he was called upon to explain What 
family he meant, impudentiy anſwer'd, the king au bis children: but 
matters not being yet ripe for countenahcing ſuch à declaration, Martin 
was ſent to the Tower, tho he was releaſed not long after, and fuffer;d to 
take his place again among his brethren, without any further cenſure or 
niſhment. About the ſame time, Sit Holm Conyers 5 itt down his wikice 
of dense of the Tour, it was conferred” by the faction on Pennington, 
the rebel lord- mayor, wich the parliament pretended was to expreſs their 
- eonfidente in the city; .tho' the true reaſon Was, that Pennington was much 
more devoted to their ae and fore able to Kerve eva” in "00" eity, 
than any other man the mn could pitch upon. 
es army being einforced by ſera! W inetd of 
hork and foot, that had | od raiſed by the city, he began his march from 


London; in order to relieve Gloceſter, the latter end of August; and ap- 


proaching that city, the: king's army thought fit to abandon their works, 
and retire at a moſt critical juncture, when the beſieged had not above one 
barrel of powder left. The | PR colonel Maſſy, defended the place 
to the laſt extremity, and, by the obſtinate refiſtance he made, very 
much changed the face of the war. The parliametit had time to encreaſe 
their forces, while the king's were waſted in A fruitleſs ſiege, and loſt the 


ſuperiority they had hitherto maintained: However, prince Rupert ex- 


ceedingly harrafled Eſſex's forces in their march; and the king's Whole 
army coming up with the rebels in their return towards London, at New- 
bury, on the zoth day of September, there was fought one of moft obſti- 


nate battels that had Mappen d during the war, the armies being engaged 


from fix o'clock in the morning till late at night, without any conitdera- 
ble advantage on either ſide. Indeed Eſſex, wanting all manner of neceſ- 

ſaries, was forced to continue his march towards 1 the next day ; ; 
and the king's horſe falling upon his rear, great numbers of his men were 
killed and taken priſoners, and the town of Reading was again poſſeſſed 
by the king, which made the royaliſts look upon it as a complete victory, 
While the parliament on the other hand were ſatisfied, that their general 
bad effected the buſineſs he went about (the relief of EO) and was 
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ſaftly 3 torthein with abe bulk of his army : Wherewpoh they i- 
ſo/thoug gat fit ta keep a day of thankſgiving, as for a victory. Thus hea- 
-ven-xvas uſually thanked by both parties, on which fide. ſever. the victory 
day On the king s part, the lord Clarendon obſerves, they had great rea foi) 


to mou for the loſs of ſome of the moſt accompliſhed. noblemen in tie 


kingdom, who tc} in this encounter; as, Henry earl of Sunderland, Robert 


Darmer, earl of Carnaruon, and Lucius Cary, lord viſcount Falkland ;. the 


laſt of whom the lord Clarendon ſays, if there were no other brand upon 
this odious and accurſed civil war than chat —_— _ it mult be Wi 
and cxcerable to all poſterity. 

Wulle the war was carried on n this Glaccheſr in e — 
was miſerably neglected, the parliament having employed the ſupplies ap- 
propriqted for that ſervice to ſupport their own rebellion. The earl of O7 


mond, the 'king's general, had indeed hitherto made head againſt the rebels 


there; but finding no probability of being ſupported from England, by the 
king's. permiſſion, agreed to a ceſſation of / arms for one year, as the only 
means to prevent the ruin of the reſt of the Exgliſb in that iſland, at 
which the faction exclaimed louder than ever, inſinuating, that the king 


was making peace with the [7:4 papiſts, in order to make uſe of their 


aſñiſtanca in: ſubduing his proteſtant ſubjects of the three kingdoms, which 
they: had the canning to make many of the deluded people Beer credit to, 
and thereby extreatnly: prejudiced the royal cauſe. 


n the mean time the earls of Holland, Bidford, and Clare, finding they 


were never like to be admitted into the king? s confidence, tho they were 
treated nutwardly with reſpect ; and obſerving, that the affairs of the parli- 
ament began to have a better aſpect, left Ox/o/d privately, and return d 
10 Lundan, where they were ſuffered to live and enjoy their eſtates; 3 but 


were nevec afterwards truſted with any command, their repeated revoks 


rendring them ſuſpected and contemptible to all mankind. 
The reaſon of this unſteady conduct in men, who were not Famer es 


| Ady principles of honour or religion, but ſtudied only their own . cafe 


vr intereſt; was the ſuſpence things yere yet in, no one being able to diſcerit 
which fide. was like to prevail; but the alliance that was concluded ſoon 
after between the faction in England, and the preſbyterians of Scotland, 
ſeems to have givem the rebels an apparent advantage; the committee de- 
puted to Scotland * the parliament (of which Sir Henry Vane the youn- 
ger was the chief) ſigned an agreement with the Scots, that was afterwards 
ſty led, the folemn: = and covenant; whereby both parties ſtipulated to 
deſtroy! epiſcopacy and the church of Brigland: and to-eſtablifh ſuch a 
fortn of 'Worſhip-and diſcipline in the three kingdoms, as ſhould be mof 
agreeable to the word of God. by which the Scars preſb yterians meant their 
own-luperſtition: But Sir Henry Vane and his, aſſociates, tis ſaid, intends 
ed no ſuch thing, hut had a view to independency: However, they did 


not think fit to explain themſelves at this time, leſt the Scots, who adored 


preſbytery, ſhould delay coming to their aſſiſtance; and as few people were 


agreed what worthip was moſt agreeable to the ioord of God, there would be 


room enough, they thought, afterwards to reject the preſbyterian ſcheme: 
Both ſides however were determined to deſtroy: the eſtabliſhed church, and 


. the king, whom they looked upon as the protector of it; being conſcious 


his majeſty would not ſuffer ſuch an alteration of religion, till he ſhould 
be entirely diveſted of his regal power. And tho one great inducement 
to the Scots to turn rebels again, and break all their promiſes and compacts 
with the king (who had indulged them in every thing they could aſk, and 


conferred 
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conferred honours, places, and eſtates, on their principal leaders, when 


he was laſt in Scotland) was the proſpect of eſtabliſhing their idol preſby- 


tery; yet the views they had to the plunder of England, and the rewards 
promiſed them by the faction at Weſtminſter, were no ſmall motives. to 
their breaking through all obligations of loyalty, honour, and gratitude, 
and flying in the face of their ſoveraign, to whom they were ſo infinitely 
obliged; for we find they refuſed to ſtir, till an hundred thouſand pounds 
were paid them in hand by the Engliſh rebels, and large promiſes made 
them of future gratuities; and then it is obſervable, the principal nobility 
of that kingdom embarked in the enterpriſe, and many of them had com- 
mands in their army, of which the infamous Lefly, earl of Leven, the 
general was one: A man, who bad not only promiſed his majeſty that 


he would never bear arms againſt him any more, when the king made 
him earl of Leven, but vowy d for the future to ſerve his majeſty without 


' reſerve : But before I proceed to give an account of the conjunction of the 


\Scotiſh and Engliſh rebels, it will be neceſſary to take notice of ſeveral con- 


ſiderable actions that happened in England in the mean itime, 


In the weſt of England, the royaliſts made themſelves maſters of Ex 


ter, Barnſtable, Bidiford, Dorcheſter, ' and Dartmouth, in the months 
of September and October: And Sir Alexander Carew had formed a deſign 


of delivering up Plymouth to the king's forces; but heſitating too long, 
the project was diſcovered, Sir Alexander was apprehended, and executed by 
the rebels for this attempt to make the king ſatisfaction for bis former 


tranſgreſſions. e * * Mts £4 —_—_—— LEI | DV CHT 
The king was leſs ſucceſsful in the north, where the marquis of New- 
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 taftle, inveſting Hull on the 2d of September 1643, the governor laid all 


the neighbouring country under water, which created a ſickneſs in the 


' marquis's army, that carried off great part of it; and, to add to the mis- 


fortune, the earl of Mancheſter, aſſiſted by that eminent impoſtor colonel 


Cromuel, defeated the king's forces on the 11th of October, near Horncaſtle 


in Lincolzſbire, killing five hundred on the ſpot, and taking near two thou- 


fand priſoners; - whereupon the marquis of Newcafle raiſed the fiege of 


Hull the next day, and Lincoln, *Gainsborough, and Bolingbroke-Caftle 


8 ſurrender'd to the rebels. k 


The victory at Horncaſtle was principally.owing to the fury of Cromwel 
and the-zealots he commanded. Like Mahomet, this fanatick pretended to 


vitions and revelations from heaven, affuring his diſciples, ' that victory, 


wealth and empire, would be the fruits of their bravery in this world; or 
if they died in battle, paradiſe in the next; which induced them to 
charge with the utmoſt intrepidity and contempt of danger: Their lea- 
der however eſcaped very narrowly with his life in this engagement, his 
Horſe. being killed under him, and himſelf afterwards knock d down by 


the gentlemen that charged him; but being at length remounted, be 


charged the royaliſts again, put them to the rout, and had the purſuit of 
them for ſeveral mile. h. Eli 2 

In the mean time the faction at London were buſied in taking the cove- 
nant, and impoſing it on all men under their power; and being aſſured 
ot the aſſiſtance of the Scots, carried their uſurpation to a greater height 


khan ever; fer they paſs d an ordinance, that all the king's letters patents, 


and grants, made ſince May 1642, ſhould be of no force; and made a 
new broad ſeal of their own, for the ſealing patents and acts of ſtate, and 
gave the cuſtody of it to the earls of Bolingbrobe and Kent, Mr. St. John, 
terjeant id, Mr. Brown, and Mr, Prideanx, whom they conſtitued com- 
| NS _ miſſioners 
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miſſioners of the great ical. They procecded to authoriſe the infamous 


Harry Martin to ſeize the crown, ſceptre, and other Regalia, and plun- 
der Weftminſier- Abby of all the church-plate, ornaments, and utenſils; of 


which 1acrilegious.otftice the wretch was extremely proud ; and when one 
alked him it he would not leave one cup for the communion, anfwered, 
a wooden diſh would do full as well; nay, he cloathed a buffoon in the 
royal robes, placed the crown on his head, and put the ſcepter in his 
hand, and then expoſed him to the laughter of his brethera the fanaticks, 
telling them, there would be no further uſe for theſe trifles : But nothing 


ſhewed the inſolence of the faction more than their hanging up Mr, 


Kniveton, one of the king's meſſengers, whom the king had tent with a 
writ to the judges, to command them to adjourn the term to Oxford, _ 

About the ſame time, they brought colonel Nathaniel Fiennes to a 
tryal before a council of war for cowardiſe, in ſurrendering Briſtol, when 
he might have held out longer ; and he was condemn'd to loſe his head ; 
but Fiennes, having always ſhewn great zeal for the cauſe, and the lord 
Say, his father, being one of the king's moſt inveterate enemies, the colo- 
nel was pardoned, and went abroad, not caring to remain at home under 
the imputation of cowardiſe, tho? he continued as unſhaken in his rebelli- 
ous principles as ever. I ſhall conclude this year with a lift of ſome of the 
molt eminent noblemen and cavaliers that died this campaign in the ſer- 
vice of their king and country (ſeveral of whom have however been men- 


tioned already ;) viz. the earls of Northampton, Denbigh, Carnarvon, 


Sunderland, and Kingſton 3 the lords Falkland, Brook, and Grandiſon; 
the honourable colonel Charles Cavendiſh, Sir Bevil Greenvil, Sir Nicholas 
Hanning, Sir Ingram Hopton, Sir George Bowles, Mr. Sidney Godolphin, 


colonel Trevannion, colonel Chudleigh, and major Sbelden; and on the 


other fide, died that infamous rebel and incendiary John Pym, on the 
Sch of December, who from the influence he had obtained over the delud- 
ed people, was frequently ſtyled King Pym : This gentleman died in his 
bed, * his celebrated aſſociate Hambden in the field, as has been related 
eee | | 
The Scots having formed their army, and being ready to march to Eng- 
land, ſeveral of the nobility of that nation in the king's intereſt repaired to 
the court at Oxford, and inform'd his majeſty how he had been betrayed 
by the duke Hamilton, and his brother Lanrick, who was truſted with 
the: King's ſignet, and ſuffered it to be put to the rebel's proclamation for 
raiſing their forces: However, the two brothers, not doubting but they 
ſhould till be able to abuſe his majeſty's goodneſs, by pretending to an in- 
violable loyalty, had the aſſurance alſo to appear at Oxford; but the king 
was now ſo fully convinced of their treacherous arts, that he ordered them 
both to be made priſoners, before they were admited to his preſence ; and 
the duke was ſent priſoner to Pendennis-Caftle, but his brother Lenrick, by 
the connivance of ſome of the king's ſervants, made his eſcape to the re- 
bels at London. . 
In the mean time, the Scotiſb army conſiſting of eighteen thouſand 
foot, and four thouſand horſe and dragoons, commanded by general Le/- 
ly earl of Leven, paſſed the river Tweed at Berwick, on the 1 5th of Fanu- 
ry 1644, in a ſevere winter, wherein their troops ſuffered very much, and 
were fo obſtructed in their march by the badneſs of the weather, and the 
frequent attacks of Sir Thomas Glemham, who commanded the king's for- 
ces in thoſe parts, that they did not come before Newcaſtle till the 3d of 
February, when they ſummoned the town to ſurrender, which being 


Nums. IX. 50 ſlighted 
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| fliphted by the garriſon, after the Scots had lain about three weeks in the 
neighbour-hood of Newcaſtle, without daring to beſiege it in form, they 
advanced into the biſhoprick of Durbam, where they were ſo harraſsd 
by the eatl of Newcaſtle, and their proviſions cut off, that they had been in 
danger of periſhing, if a detachment of the Engliſb rebels had not found 
means to join them, and facilitate their march into Yorkſhire, | 
While the Scots remained about Newcaſtle, the lord Byron was engage] 


in the fiege of Nantwich, in Cheſhire, which was upon the point of jur- 


rendring, when Sir Thomas Fairfax marched to the relief of that place out 
of Lincolnſhire, with ſuch incredible expedition, that he came upon the 
befiegers, on the 25th of January, at a time when they did not expect 
the enemy was near them, and a thaw happening the ſame night ſo ſwell. 
ed a brock that divided the king's forces, as mate it impracticable for 
them to unite in their defence, Whereupon the greateſt part of the 
beſiegers were killed or taken priſoners, with all their cannon and baggage, 
and the lord Byron, with the reſt of his forces, retired to Cheſter. 

On the other hand, the rebels having laid ſiege to Newark, a town of 
great conſequence; as it preſerved the communigation between York and 
Oxford, prince Rupert was order'd to march to the relief of it; in which 
enterprize the prince was fo fucceſsful, that on the 22d of March, he fell 
upon the beſiegers and obliged them to lay down 'thier arms, and delivet 
up all their cannon and baggage ; and the parliament generals were in ſuch 


4 conſternation, that they ſoon after abandoned Lincoln, Gainsborough and 


Sleeford | 1 Py | | 
The king ſome time before this, to manifeſt to the Scots that the faction 
at V. miner, with whom they were confederated, had no pretence to 


aſſume to themſelves the title of he parliament of England, ordered a let- 


ter to be written to the council of ſtate in Scor/and, and ſubſcribed by all 
- the' peers at Oxford, diſavowing all thoſe actions done by the pretended 
authority of the two houſes; whereby it appeared, that five parts in fix of 
the nobility and houſe of lords were in the king's intereſt, ' "x. 
His majeſty alſo had iſſued out a proclamation, requiring all the peers 
and members of the commons, who had left the parliament at Weſtminſter 
to appear at Oxford on the 22d of January: Whereupon there reſorted 
thither forty-four lords, and one hundred and ſeventeen commoners (many 
more being neceſſarily abſent upon commands they had in his majeſty's 
armies. - Theſe being aſſembled as a parliament in the hall of Chriſt- 
_ Church, the king made them a ſpeech as uſual at the opening of thoſe 
afſemblies ; wherein he acquainted them, that he. had ſummoned them 
thither, to adviſe him what was proper to be done in the diſtracted con- 
dition the kingdom was in. . 8 
Each houſe being retired to the reſpective places aſſign ed them, vis. 
the lords to the upper ſchools, and the commons to the convocation-houſe; 
it was agreed at a conference, that further overtures ſhould be made to the 
members at Weſtminſter for an accommodation: And as the faction had 


| prohibited all application to them from his majeſty, but by their general, 


the earl of Eſſex ; it was agreed to write a letter to that general, that he 
would be an inſtrument to diſpoſe the members at Weſtminſter to ſet on 
foot a treaty of peace: But, as the faction were not in this letter ſtyld 
the parhament, this was deemed a ſufficient reaſon to reject all overtures 
of accommodation : And the lords and commons at Oxford became fully 
convinced, that the only way to put an end to the war, was by exerting 
themſelves in his majeſty's ſervice, and endeavouring to gain a ſuperiority 
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my, it was reſolved by them, that a letter ſhould be framed, and ſent to 


| 1 they could ſpare, which was figned by the ſpeakers of both 


While the Oxford parliament were fitting, there happened an engagement 


on Cberryton- Dorn near Wincheſter z in which the lord Hopton was defeat- 


the Scots had broken the act of pacification made between the two king- 


having firſt ſent away the queen, who was near her time, to Exeter, 


Lancaſhire, obeyed the orders he had received, and entered York in a 


ame day, and give them battle: He came up with the rebels in a field on 
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over the enemy in the field. In order therefore to ſupply his majeſty's ar- 


ſuch perſons as were ſuppoſed to have money by them, to lend his ma- 
ouſes ; and the lords and commons ſubſcribing liberally, as an example to 
the reſt, a good ſum was brought in; but, as this was not ſufficient to ſupply 
all his majeſty's neceſſities, it was further reſolved; in imitation of the 
members at Weſtminſter, to lay an exciſe upon wine, beer, ale, and other 
liquors drank in towns and places in his majeſty's power. | 


between the lord Hopton, and Sir William Waller, on the 29th of March, 


ed, but made good his retreat however to Reading, with his cannon and 
baggage. This is ſaid to be the firſt encounter, where the rebels horſe 
appeared an equal match for the cavaliers ; at leaſt the king's cavalry never 
x pon themſelves ſo ill, as in this battle, / 


. 


The Oxford parliament in the mean time reſolved and declared, that 


doms, and that all who joined them were traytors and rebels; that the 
lords and commons, whoremained at Weſtminſter, were guilty of high- 
treaſon, in levying war againſt the king, in counterfeiting the great ſeal, 
and calling in the Scofs to invade the kingdom; that they had thereby 
broken the truſt repoſed in them by their country, and ought to be pro- 
ceeded againſt as traytors and rebels; eſpecially, as they had refuſed- all 
offers of peace made them by his majeſty, with the advice of the lords 
and commons aſſembled at Oxford: And on the 16th of April, the king 
diſmiſs d his parliament, in order to prepare for the enſuing campaign, 


that ſhe might enjoy more quiet, than could be expected in his head quar- 
ters at Oxford. EF 55 

The marquis of Næucaſtle had been all this while harraſſing the Scotiſb 
army in the north, and ſo cut off their proviſions from time to time, that 
many of them periſhed, and their whole army was in great danger of being 
ruined ; which their friends at Weſtminſter receiving advice of, ordered Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, and the reſt of their generals on that fide, to endeavour 
to join them at all hazards, well knowing that the defeat of the Scots at 
this juncture would be the ruin of their affairs. Sir Thomas was ſo happy 
in executing the orders of his maſters, that he entirely defeated colonel 
Bellafis, governor of York, who had aſſembled a body of forces to prevent 
his conjunction, and took the governor priſoner, with ſixteen hundred of 
his men, on the 23d of April, near Selby; and the marquis of Newcaſtle, 
finding himſelf upon the point of being ſurrounded by the Scotiſb and 
Engliſh rebels, retired to York, where he was beſieged by three ſeveral 
armies the latter end of April, (viz.) that commanded by the lord 
r the Scotiſb army under the earl of Leven, and the earl of Man- 
Cheſter s. * 
The king, in order to fave Jorꝶ and the brave army that defended it, 
ordered prince Rupert to march to the relief of that city; who, having 
juſt made himſelf maſter of Bolton, Liverpool, and ſeveral other places in 


e e manner the ad of Fuly, the enemy having quitted their ap- 
proaches; and not content with this, he marched to find them out the 


the 
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tie ſouth- ſide of Marſion- Moor, about four miles from Yo, where they 
were drawn up, in order to receive him: The lord Fairfax and his fon 
commanded the right wing of the rebels, the earl of Mancheſter the left, 
. and the earl of Leven, with the Scots, were in the center; their whole 
body amounting to about thirty thouſand men. | 


but his majeſty, being appriſed o 


The prince, whoſe army conſiſted of about twenty-four thouſand 
men, alſo formed them into three diviſions; the left he commanded in 


perſon, the right was given to the marquis of Newcaſtle, and the center, 
which encounter'd the Scots, was led by the lord Goring 3 the cannon be- 
gan to play about three in the afternoon, but the battle was not entirely 


joined till ſeven in the evening. The prince on his wing carried all before 


him, and obliged Fairfax to quit the field; Goring had equal ſucceſs againſt 
. , the Scots; and Mancheſter's wing was put into ſome confuſion ; but the 


toyaliſts continuing the chace too far, or being buſied in plundering the 
enemy, before the victory was compleat, Gromwel, who commanded a 
great reſerve of religious mad-man, fell upon the royaliſts, who were diſ- 
perſed with that fury, that he raviſhed the victory out their hands; and 
the reſt of the rebels rallying again, they killed near ren thouſand of roya- 
liſts upon the ſport, and took all their cannon, ammunition and baggage. 
Whereupon the marquis of Newcaſtle, looking upon the king's affairs as 
deſperate, embarked for Holland, and prince Rupert retired with the re- 


mains of his horſe towards Chefter. The rebels, immediately after, fat 
- down before ork; and the governor, Sir Thomas Gle nbam, having but a 
thin garciſon, and no hope of relief, ſurrendered on the 16th of Fuly, on 
. honourable terms. In the battle of Mar/ton-Moor were killed the lord Ca- 
ry, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Monmouth, and Sir Thomas Methuen ; and 


lieutenant-general Lucas, major-general Tihhard, and the lord Goring's 
ſon, were made priſoners. 8 „ £ 
After the taking of Vorl, the three armies of the rebels divided; 
the lord Fairfax remained at York; the earl of Mancheſter returned into 
Lincolnſhire, and reduced ſeveral places that held out for the king while 


the Scots marched northwards, and having joined a reinforcement of ten 
' thouſand of their countrymen, laid ſiege to Newcaſtle, which held out 


= till the latter end of October. But to return to the king at Ox- 
ord. 2 


| His majeſty having detached the greateſt part of his army, under the 


command of prince Rupert, towards the north, in order to reduce 
Liverpool, and ſome other places of conſequence in Lancaſhire and 
Cheſhire (which the prince effected) and afterwards order d him to attempt 
the relief of 7974, as has been related already. The parliament command- 


| ded their generals Eſex and Waller to form the ſiege of Oxford, propoſing 


thereby to get the king into their Power, and put a ſpeedy end to the war; 

their intentions, left Oxford, with a 
flying party of horſe, before the town was entirely inveſted, and retired 
to the confines of Wales; which the two generals no ſooner received ad- 


vice of, but they quitted the neighbourhood of Oxford; and, divid- 


ing their forces, Waller marched in purſuit of the king, while Eſſex 
moved weſtward, in hopes of reducing that part of England, der the 
obedience of his maſters, in a ſhort time. 57 „ 

The king, being informed that Eſſex and Waller were now at too great 
a diſtance to join their forces, and having gained two days march of 


Waller, returned with all imaginable expedition to Oxford, whither 


Waller alſo followed him; but the forces his majeſty brought with him, 
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joining with thoſe already at Oxford; and being now equal, if not ſuperior, 
to Maller's army, his majeſty marched out of that city, determining 

to give him battle; and engaging the enemy at Cropredy-Bridge, on the 
29th of June, entirely defeated him; inſomuch that Waller was obliged 
to return to London, to recruit his ſhatter'd troops. 3 4 
In the mean time, E//tx approached the city of Exeter, where the 
queen, having been brought to bed of her youngeſt daughter the princeſs 
Henrietta (on the 16th of June) and not yet in a condition to move from 
thence, ſent a trumpet to that general, to deſire him to forbear all acts of 
hoſtility againſt that city, till ſhe was recovered, which he refuſed to gra- 
tify her in; her majeſty then deſired his fafe-conduct to go to Bath or 

Briſtol; but this alſo he brutiſhly denied: Whereupon the queen, getting 
out of the town as ſoon as ſhe could, retired into Cornwal, and taking 

ſhipping at Falmouth, the 14th of July, arrived ſafe at Breſt, tho ſhe was 
in great danger from one of the rebels ſhips, which fired ſeveral ſhots at 

her, and occaſioned a foreigner to fay, the parliament were the only people 
that made war upon the ladies. 5 8 8 

The king, not knowing of the queen's eſcape from Exeter, reſolved to 
march with the utmoſt diligence to her relief; but underſtanding, on his 
arrival at Bath, that her majeſty was retired into Cornwal, and that Eſſex 
was alſo gone that way, he ſtrengthen'd his army with reinforcements 
from Briſtol, and continued in purſuit of the enemy, whom he found at 
Foy, near the ſea-ſide in Cronwal ; where his majeſty ſo hemmed in 
| 4 rebels, and preſſed them on all ſides, that they were in danger of 

r N TFFETTTTCTTbC0b0b non oe 2 : 
While Eſſex was in this miſerable condition, the king offered him his 
pardon, and almoſt any terms he could aſk ; but that general till obſti- 
nately refuſed to return to his duty, or even enter into any treaty with his 
majeſty ; for which he would probably have paid very dear, if there had 
not at this time happened ſome differences between the generals and prin- 
cipal officers of the king's army; which proceeded to that height, that 
Wilmot; general of the horſe, was diſmiſsd, and tranſported himſelf to 

France, the lord Goring being made general of the horſe in his room: 
And before theſe diſſenſions were fully heal'd, the enemy's horſe, com- 
manded by Balfour, paſs d by the king's: army in a very dark night, and 
marched for London, with the loſs only of ſbme few men, who were 
killed and taken the next morning by the earl of Cleveland's brigade that 
charged their rear. But How fortunate ſoever the rebels horſe were in mak- 
ing their eſcape, the foot were attack d with ſuch vigour by his majefty 
next morning, that Efſex ſent to deſire a parley ; and, before he faw 
what terms his troqgps were like to have, he got on board a ſhip with the 
lord Roberts and ſome of the principal officers, leaving Skippon and his in- 
fantry to get the beſt conditions they could: Whereupon the rebels were 
compelled to. deliver up their cannon, ammunition, and ſmall arms, to 
obtain their liberty, and many of them liſted in his majeſty's ſervice ; not 
a third part of them arriving at Southampton, whither they were to be con- 
voyed. TESTS 35 | 

The king, having thus diſperſed Eſex's army, returned to Salisbury; 
where underſtanding that Donnington-Caſtle near Newbury and Banbury, 
were both beſieged by the rebels, he marched to the relief of Donning- 
ton, and quartering his forces in and about that town, the earl of Man- 
cheſter, who commanded the fiege, thought fit to draw off his troops 
from Donnington ; ' and thereupon the king ſent the earl of Northampton 
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i.ith a detachment of three thouſand men to the relief of Banbury, whicli 
Was alſo happily effected: But the earl of Mancheſter, receiving intelligence 
that the king's army did not now amount to more than eight or nine thou- 
End men, aſſembled a body of eight thouſand horſe, and an equal num- 
ber of foot, and attacked his majeſty on the 27th day of O#ober, in his 
quarters at Newbury ; in which he received conſiderable aſſiſtance from co- 
lonel Hurry the Scot, formerly mentioned, who had lately deſerted again 
to the rebels: The king's forces however defended themſelves for three 
days with great reſolution, and the enemy loſt abundance of men at their 
ſeveral attacks; but on the third night, the king, having ſecured his ar- 
tillery and baggage in Donnington-Caſtie, thought fit to abandon New- 
bury, and mareh to Oxford; which he did without the leaſt interruption 
from the rebels, who looked upon the king's retreat however as an evi- 
' dence of their victory, and immediately renew'd the ego of Donnington- ' 
' Caftke ; but the king, having joined prince Rupert and the earl of Nor- 
thamptun, compelled the enemy to raiſe the ſiege a ſecond time, within 
eight days after they fat down before it; and the rebels avoiding coming 
to a general battel, his majeſty drew off all the cannon he had left in 
Donnington-Caſtle on the gth of Novenber, and returning to Oxford, ſent 
his army into winter- quarters. Eh 
The rebel Scots, having ſent moſt of their forces to the aſſiſtance of 
their brethren in iniquity in England; the marquis of Montroſe took this 
opportunity of aſſembling the king's friends there, and having gained ſeve- 
nal advantages over the faction, -beeame in a manner mafter of the whok - MW - 
kingdom of Scotland; of whoſe fucceſſes I fhall ſpeak further hereafter, | 
and proceed now to take notice of ſuch tranfactions as happened at London 
Aauring the winter, where we find the difference between the preſbyterians 
and ifidependants carried to a very great height: neither the earls of E/ſe 
or Mancheſter, or even Sir Villiam Walkr, it ſeems, were at this time 
at all acceptable to the furious party among the commons; Cromwel their 
darling, lieuterlant-general and the head of the independants, began now 
to give evident tokens of his ambition: He had the aſſurance to accuſe his 
general, the earl of Manbeſter, of betraying the cauſe, in ſuffering the 
king to march off with his cannon from Newbury unmoleſted, when he 
had offered to charge the royaliſts in the rear with his own brigade ; and 
affitm'd, the earl gave this reaſon for his conduct, that if the parliament 
army was beaten, they would be all condemned as rebels and traytors by the 
laws of the land: To which the earl replied by way of recrimination, that 
Cromwel had offered, / he wwould ſtick by the army, to put him in a way t 
give law both to the king and parhament. Theſe conteſts between the ge- 
nerals, occaſioned great feuds both in the parliament and the city; but 
Cromwel and the independants at length carried all before them, by. in- 
troducing the /elf-denying Ordinance, as it was called; whereby, no mem- 
ber of parliament was to have any poſt, either in the ſtate or army, By 
this artifice, all the preſbyterians in both houſes were turned out of com- 
miſſion, and ſucceeced by the independants, while Cromwel had the ad- 
_ dreſs to get himſelf continued, under pretence of the neceſſity there was of N 
making him an exception to the general rule. Ro | | 
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Neither the Scotiſb commiſſioners, who reſided at London to regulate all P 
matters with the committee of the parliament of England, in relation to V 
peace and war, or the Engliſb preſpyterians, were ignorant of the ambi- © 
tious views of Cromwel, Yane, and the leading independants; but found 
they had gained ſuch a ſuperiority in the army, that it was in vain to op; 4 
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poſe them; they plainly foreſaw, that the presbyterian model, for the eſtab- 
liſhment of which they had become rebels to their prince, and thrown the 
three kingdoms into blood and confuſion; would in the end be forced to 
give place to independancy: Seeing no way therefore to preyent their im- 
pending ruin, but by a peace; they let his majeſty know, that if he would 
propoſe a time and place for a treaty, they ſhould not be averſe to it: 
And a treaty was accordingly ſet on foot between the king's commiſſioners 


on one fide, and commiſſioners form the two houſes and the Scots on the 
other, on the 3zoth of Fanuary following: But before I proceed to relate 


the event of this treaty, it will be neceſſary to take notice of ſome tran- 


actions that happened in the mean time; particularly of the execution of 


Sir Alexander Carew, on the 23d of December at London, for endeavour- 
ing to deliver up Plymouth to the royaliſts; and of the two Hothams, father 
and fon, on the 1ſt and 2d of Fanuary, for promiſing to make amends 
for their rebellion by their future loyalty. But the greateſt ſacrifice in 
which both preſbyterians and independants, Engii/þ and Scots fanaticks, 
agreed to make this winter, was that of archbiſhop Laud, who was tryed 
on a charge of popery and treaſon againſt the ſtate, the preceding ſummer, 

before the lords; who, after a tryal of ſeveral months, could find no 
treaſon in him: However, the commons, by the aſſiſtance of the rabble 
as uſual, compelled the lords at length to paſs an ordinance for taking off 
that great man's head, which was executed, on the 1oth of January, on 
Tower-Hill ; The very day he died, the liturgy or ſervice of the church 


; of England was aboliſhed; and the directory eſtabliſhed in the room of 


it. | | 
The commiſſioners appointed by all parties, for negotiating a peace, 
meeting at Uxbridge, on the zoth of Fanuary, 1644-5; thoſe from the 
parliament, and the Scots, inſiſted; that epiſcopacy, with the worſhip 
and diſcipline of the church of England, ſhould be totally aboliſhed; and 
that the preſbyterian plan, with their new directory, ſhould be eſtabliſh- 
ed in the room of it; and that the king, and all his ſubjects,, ſhould be 
obliged to taſte the covenant. 2dly, That the power of the militia by land, 
and the naval forces by ſea, ſhould be put into the hands of the parlia- 
ment of each kingdom. zdly, That the king ſhould declare the ceſſation 
of arms with the 1ri/þ rebels void. . „ 

The king's commiſſioners, on the other hand, tho they would not 


conſent to the abſolute deſtruction of the church of England, made very 


large conceſſions. They agreed, that all perſons ſhould be left to uſe 
what ceremonies they ſaw fit in religious matters; and that the laws, ob- 
liging them to conformity, ſhould be ſuſpended; 2dly, That the biſheps 


| ſhould exerciſe no act of juriſdiction or ordination, without the conſent 

of their preſbyters; that there ſhould be no pluralities, and that the 
eccleſiaſtical courts ſhould be regulated; with other matters of leſſer mo- 
ment. — | 5 


As to the militia, the king's commiſſioners agreed, that for ſeven years 


the perſons intruſted with it ſhould be nominated, one half by the king, 


and the other by the parliamerit of each kingdom. And as to Ireland, 
they ſhewed that the king had taken the propereſt method to preſerve. his 
Proteſtant ſubjects there, by a ceſſation of arms, and could not declare it 
void, The commiſſioners from the parliament, and the Scots, reply d; 
that they would not, nor could recede one tittle from their former de- 


mands; and thereupon the commiſſioners broke up on the 2oth of Febru- 
ary, and returned to their reſpective principals; From whence it is mani- 


feſt 
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= . Feſt; that the commiſſioners from the ſeveral parliaments, never deſigned 
| do make peace with the king, unleſs he would conſent to the deſtruction 
of the church of England, and the eſtabliſhment of preſbytery, and tran. 
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fer his power over the forces by ſea and land to them; And had the. king's 


commiſſioners conſented even to this, Sir Henry Yane, and the reſt of the 


independants; had provided that no ſuch treaty ſhould ever take effect. 
Vane and Cromwel knew very well how to prevent the ratification of ſuch a 


was a neceſſity for it, the army it ſelf. e 


treaty, by threatning to bring the rabble upon the parliament; or, if there | 


During the treaty of Uxbridge, Shrewsbury was treacherouſly ſurrendred 


to the rebels, by which the king's communication with North-Wales was 
cut off, and an aſſociation of the counties of Salop, Flint, Cheſter, Mor- 
cefter,” &c. in the behalf of his majeſty, was prevented; and now the 


king looking upon his affairs to be in a declining condition, thought fit to 
ſend the prince into the weſt, that both of them might not be involy'd 
in the fame ruin, if the enemy ; prevailed ; and accordingly the prince ſet 


out from Oxford, on the 5th of March, attended by the lord Colepepper, 
and Sir Edward Hide, two of the privy-eouncil, to whoſe care he was 
committed, -_ 1 | SET | 


In the mean time, the independants were employing all their cunning 


at Weſtminſter, to get the ſelf-denying ordinance paſſed. The presbyte- 
rians, who were ſtill a great majority in the houſe, plainly ſaw the ten- 
dency of it, and oppoſed it with all their might; whereupon Sir Henry 
Fane and Cromwel- directed the moſt celebrated preachers of their party, 
to cry up this ordinance in the city as the only expedient to bring the war 


to a happy iſſue; and the citizens were ſo influenced by theſe pulpit 


harangues, that they came down in crouds to petition for the paſſing of it, 


which had the uſual effect; the preſbyterians in the lower houſe were 


terrified into a compliance, and the lords of late never durſt refuſe any 
thing that the commons approved: And thus this bleſſed ordinance was 


forced through both houſes by the 3d of April 1645; notwithſtanding all 
the oppoſition made both by- the Exgliſb and Scots preſbyterians againſt 


it. | | | 

The ordinance was no ſooner paſs'd, but Sir Thomas Fairfax was con- 
ſtituted general for the parliament, and the earls of Eſſex, Mancheſter, 
Denby, Warwick, the lord Grey of Groby, Sir William Waller, major- 


general Maſſy, and all the chiefs, who began the war againſt the king, 


were obliged to reſign their commiſſions ; only Cromævel, who was gone 
to the relief of Jaunton- Dean, was indulged to keep his commiſſion till he 
returned from that expedition; before which, the general taking a review of 


the army, and being about to appoint new officers in the room of thoſe 


that were excluded, deſired, that the parliament would enlarge the time 


for Cromwels reſigning his commiſſion, that he might afliſt in the exe- 
cution of the great charge he had undertaken : Whereupon it was agreed, 


that Cromawel ſhould ſerve the whole campaign. And thus, ſays the lord 


\ Clarendon, the independants freed themſelves from thoſe men, who were 


unacceptable to them, and kept Cromwel in his command, who in the 


name of Fairfax, new modelled the army, and put in ſuch officers as 


would be at his beck; whereby he became, in a little time, not only 


| maſter of the army, but of the parliament itſelf. 


Upon this new model of the army, the form of the commiſſions grant- 


ed to Sir Thomas Fairfax the general, and his officers, were altered; and 
inſtead of running in the name of the king and parliament, they were now 
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care and preſervation of the king's perſon, mentioned in the former com- 
miſſions, were entirely left out; the independant rebels were ſo much 
honeſter than the preſbyterians their predeceſſors, that they ſcorned to be 
guilty of ſo palpable a piece of hypocriſy, as to pretend any concern for 
the king's perſon, while they were levelling their whole artillery at his 
head: The principal officers in this new model after the general, were 
Cromwel the lieutenant-general, Sk:zppon the major-general, and Jretun 
commiſſary- general; and all the colonels, and other officers were bigotted 
enthuſiaſts, ſcarce any of them men of any family or fortune, but ſuch as 
depen ed purely on the ſword, | | 85 "= 
 Cromwel, being now eſtabliſhed, ſoon gave an inſtante of his activi 
and courage, by falling upon a brigade of the king's horſe at Mip-Bridge, 
which he entirely defeated on the 24th of April, and took two thouſand 
priſoners; and marching from thence to Blechingly-Houſe within four 
miles of Oxford, which was ſtrongly fortified, he ſo terrified the young 
governor, colonel Windebank, or rather his new married bride and 
the ladies with her, that he was perſuaded to deliver up the houſe without 
making any defence ; for which prince Rupert cauſed Windebank to be 
tryed by a council of war, and being condemned, ordered him to be ſhot 
before Merton-College gate, his majeſty being then abſent, who was infinite- 
ly concerned at the execution at his return, ' when he knew the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe, 5 

The ſeaſon for taking the field being at hand, it was debated at Ox- 
ford what expedition the royaliſts ſhould firſt enter upon, and ſome were 
of opinion, that the king ſhould unite all his forces, and march towards 
London, while the preſbyterians and independants were yet at variance, 
and their army was not perfectly modell'd ; but others propoſing, that 
Gering, with part of the army, ſhould march into the weſt, and prevent 
the relief of Taunton, while the king with his army marched northward ; 
the latter advice was followed, and his majeſty in this northern expedition, 
had the good fortune to take Leiceſter by ſtorm; but hearing that Ox- 
ford was inveſted by Fairfax, he determined to march back to the relief 
of that city: Farrfax however drew off from Oxford without firing a ſhot 
againſt it, and marched into Northamptonſhire, whither he was followed 
by the king, but not with any deſign to engage the enemy, till Goring's 
army, and ſome other forces had joined his majeſty ; the royaliſts having 
taken up their quarters at Daintree, remained there five days without any 
diſturbance ; but advice being brought on the 13th of June, that Fairfax 
was at Northampton, and advancing towards them with a force much ſu- 
perior to the royaliſts, his majeſty retired to Harborough, deſigning to re- 
main upon the defenſive till all his troops were joined ; but being alarm'd 
that very night, with a report that the enemy were within fix miles of 
Harborough, it was ſuddenly reſolved to fight them : And accordingly on 
the 14th of June, all the king's forces conſiſting of about four thouſand 
horſe, and three thouſand foot, were drawn up on a riſing ground, a 


| mile to the ſouth of Harborough ; the right wing of horſe being led by 


prince Rypert, the left by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and the foot in the 
center, by Sir Facob Aſbley. The reſerve was compoſed of the king's 
life- guards and another regiment of horſe, making together about eight 
hundred men: Thus this little army, on which the fate of three king- 
doms depended, remained drawn up in admirable order ſome time; when 
a report being brought, that the enemy was retiring, prince Rupert ad- 
Janced with part of the horſe; and ſome muſqueteers, to fall upon their 
5 2 | F | f f | rear; 


. 
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rear; but he ſoon diſcovered his miſtake, and faw the rebels drawn up on 


the hills about Naſeby ready to receive him: Whereupon reſolving with 


his uſual impetuoſity to charge the enemy, he ſent orders to the - reſt of 
the army to advance and ſupport him with the utmoſt diligence ; who 
quitting the advantage of their ſituation; and marching with too much 
haſte a mile or two, engaged in great diſorder, and without receiving any 
benefit from their cannon, while the enemy did conſiderable execution on 
the royaliſts with their artillery: Under all theſe diſadvantages however 

prince Rupert charg d, and broke the left wing of the enemy, commanded 
dy Treton, and even took that general priſoner, with fix 8 of cannon: 
The lord-4/bby alſo, who commanded the king's foot after the firſt vol. 
ley, fell in upon the rebels infantry Word in hand, and put them into 
ſome confuſion; but the left wing of the royaliſts did not meet with the 
ke ſucceſs, for being charg d by Cremwel with ſuperior numbers both in 
front and flank, before they could recover the top of the hill, they were 
| 5 rout, and fled out of the field without making any attempt to 

after which; Cromwel charged the king's foot in Aan, and made 
2 ſlaughter amongſt them: Whereupon his majeſty ordered bis body 


of reſerve to march, and ſupport the foot, intending to charge himſelf 4 | 


the. head of them ; when a Scotifh nobleman, the carl of Carnwartb, 


faid; who rode/next his majeſty, on a ſudden laid his hand on the Eng! 


bridle, and turned his horſe about, crying, will you go upon your. death? 
Whereupon the reſerve were ſeized with a panic fear, and fled as faſt 2 
their horſes could carry them; till diſcovering the miſtake, they made 2 
halt; and prince Rupert returning from the purſuit of the enemy's leſt 
wing; the king was in hopes of reſtoring the battle again, and offered t 
lead them on once more; but they could not be perſuaded to renew the 
charge ; whereupon the king and prince. Rupert, made as good a retreat as 
they could, leaving the enemy entire maſters of the field. Kan 
e battle, the king loſt above an hundred and fifty officers, and 
men of quality, all his cannon and baggage, and faw 0 of his foot cut 
in pieces or made priſoners; ; the enemy committing the moſt barbarous 
cruelties on thoſe that fell into their hands: They did not, tis ſaid, mur- 
der leſs than an hundred women, ſome of them the wives of the officers 
of beſt quality. The king's cabinet alſo fell into their hands, wherein 
they found ſeveral private letters between him and the queen, of which 
| — publiſhed ſuch parts as they thought might caſt any reflection on 
their majeſties, with brutiſh remarks of their own upon them, ſup- 


| preſſing whatever mi Zht tend to the honour or advantage of the king or 


env” 
After the defeat at Naſtby; the kits retired' into Wales, and tock up his quar- 
ters at Ragland. Caſtle, a ſeat of the marquis of Worceſter s, and had hopes 
given him by the gentlemen of that country, that his army would ſoon 
be tecruited there, and in a condition to make head againſt the enemy; 
| but. theſe levies were very much obſtructed by the adherents of the rebels 
ſome of whom were brought before his majeſty, and accuſed of their 
duiſaffection and ill practices; but the king forgave, and diſmiſs d the m: 
_ Whereupon the marquis of A arcefler plainly told his majeſty, at this far 
giving temper might probably gain him the kingdom of heaven ; but F ev 
be recovered the Kingdoms of E ngland by thoſe means, be world be bis bon; 


man. 


While the king continued in Wales, he received advice that the lord Gr. 
ing was defeated at Langfort” My For fox, an the 10th of July; that 
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Bridgwater ſurrendered to Fairfax the 23d of July, and the city of 
Bath the 29th; and here he received intelligence of the loſs of Poutract- 
Caſtle in Norkſbire: Hither alſo came to him Sir Thomas Glembam, with 
two hundred foot, the remains of the garriſon of Carliſie, which he had 
been obliged to ſurrender to David Leih after eleven months ſiege, in 
which the garriſon was reduced to that diſtreſs, -as to eat all their 


- 


r mo e tien, | 
His majeſty now diſpairing of raiſing forces ſufficient to make head 
againſt the enemy in Wales, marched northward with the troops he had 
left, deſigning to penetrate into Scotland, and join the marquis of Montrofe, 

_ . who had aſſembled an army there for his ſervice; but Leſy, with all the 
$ct;/h horſe, getting into Yorkſhire before him, prevented his majeſty's 
putting that deſign in execution; whereupon, having taken a tour through 

the counties of Nottingham, Leiceſter, Northampton, Cambridge, Hunting- 
ton, and Bedford, his majeſty returned to Oxford on the 29th of Auguſt, 
where the lord keeper Littleton, dying the ſame day, the king advanced 
Sir Richard Lane, lord chief ba ron of the Exchequer; to that poſt. 
The king, having ſtaid two days at Oxford, marched to the relief of 
Hergford, which was beſieged by the Scots, who hearing of the approach 
of the royaliſts, abandon'd the fiege, and retired towards their -own coun- 
uy: In the mean time, Fairfax laid ſiege to Briſtol, where prince Nu- 
ert commanding in perſon with a good garriſon,” aſſured his majeſty 
that he would undertake to defend that city four months, provided there 
was no mutiny. However, his majeſty thought fit to aſſemble all his 
forces on the fide of V ales, and order general Goring to join him from 
the weſt; with a deſign to attempt the relief of Briſtol, when, to- his 
great ſurpriſe, advice was brought him, that the place ſurrendered on the 

Iith of Septomben: Whereupon his majeſty retired again to Cardiff=Caftle 
min Wales, from whence he ſent the EY letter to prince Rupert, 
viz. I muſt remember you of yours of the 12th of Augaſt, whereby you 
aſſured me, that if no mutiny happened, you would keep Briſtol for me four 
months. Did you keep.it four days? Was there any thing like a mutiny ? 
My conclufion is to dgſire you to ſeek your ſubſiſtance, until it ſhall pleaſe God to 

determine of my condition, ſomewhere beyond-Seas : To which end, I ſend you 

. berewith a paſs, Sc. He ſent alſo to the lords at Oxford, whither the 
prince retired, to demand his commiſſion, and procure him a paſs to leave 
the kingdom; as alſo to commit his friend colonel Leg, governor of Ox- 
ford, intending, that Sir Thomas Glembam ſhould ſucceed to the govern- 
ment of that city. E utes 

The king's affairs now being deſperate, he determined once more, to 

| make his way into Scotland, and join the victorious marquis of Montroſe ; 

q and to that end marched to Weſft-Chefter, then beſieged by the rebels, 

i who thought fit to quit their trenches on his approach, and retire to a lit- 

tle diſtance from the town : Whereupon the royaliſts fallied out of Cheſter, 

and purſued them; and Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who was marching to 
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7 Cheſter by another rout, fell upon the befiegers at the fame time; but 
Points, who had hitherto attended the king's motions, with a body of 
. three or four thouſand horſe and dragoons, appearing at that inſtant, gave 


F the victory to the rebels, and the king was forced to be a ſpectator of the 
2 ruin of the beſt part of his horſe, from the walls of Cheſter; among 
whom fell the captain of his guards, the brave earl of Litchſield, a third 
— brother of the family of the Stuarts, who died in the field, by the hands of 
it thoſe accurſed rebels: This defeat happened on the 26th of SP 
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2008 A Vindication of the SruARTs. 
and rendered the king's deſign of retiring to Scotland imptacticable; 
xwheceupon he returned to the ſtrong caſtle of Denbigh, in North-MWales 
attended only by five hundred horſe, where he received advice that the 

marquis of Montroſe was defeated by Le/ly, much about the fame time as 
the misfortune happened at Cheſter, OY 

The kiog's "a 1.5 troops reſorting to him into Wales, from all parts, 

he ſoon found himſelf at the head of three thouſand horſe again, with 

which he marched to Bridgnortb, and propoſed to take up his winter 
quarters at Vorceſter; but upon a report that Montroſe had recovered his 
loſſes, and gained an advantage of Leſiy, a reſolution was ſuddenly taken, 
_  * that the king ſhould march northwards, and again endeavout to penetrate 
into Scotland; and the king accordingly advanced as far as Tuxford, and 
afterwards to Welbeck; but being there rightly informed, that Montroſe had 
been obliged to retire to the north of Scotland, and that Lefly's whole ar- 
my lay between him and that general, his majeſty thought fit to return 
back to Newark. However the lord Digby, with Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, and ſome Scotiſb noblemen at the head of fifteen hundred horſe, un- 
dertock to break through the rebels quarters, and join Montroſe, and 
were ſo ſucceſsful as to. rout ſeveral detachments of the rebels army in 
their march; but in one engagement, when victory had in a manner de- 
| Clared for them, miſtaking a party of the enemy that fled for their own 
Lack, theſe brave cavaliers were ſeized with a panick, and diſperſed by 
their own fears, and their baggage, with the Jord Digbys papers, who 
was ſecretaty of ſtate, were 7 taken, of which the enemy made the 
fame advantage as of thoſe taken at har 4 Our adventurers however 
collected their ſhatter'd troops again, marched through the northern 
| counties as far as Dumfreeze in Scotland; where, finding the junction 
with Montroſe impracticable, and their men beginning to mutony, the 
lord Digby, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and the Scotiſh noblemen that 
were with them, embarked for the J%e of Man; and their troops 
immediately after diſperſed. ' . . 
The king receiving advice of the misfortune of his forces that had been de- 
tached for Scotland, determined to remove from Newark, either to Ox- 
Jord, or Worceſter ; but prince Rupert coming to Newark, under pre- 
tence of juſtifying his conduct in ſurrendring Briſtol, the king deferred his 
removal ſome time; during which, the court appeared full of factions 
and diviſions, that gave great uneaſineſs to his majeſty, tho this was but 
the natural conſequence of their ill ſucceſs; every ane, as uſual, laying the 
blame upon another, when things do not ſucceed. The king was pleaſed 
to acquit the prince of diſloyalty and treaſon, but not of indiſcretion, and 
expected he would have been ſatisfied with that declaration; but, continu- 
ing ſtill to foment diviſions in the court, the king defired his abſence; 
whereupon the prince, taking two hundred of his friends with him, left 
Newark in diſcontent, and marched to Belvoir-Caſtie; from whence he 
ſent to Weſtminſter for paſſes to tranſport himſelf and his followers beyond 
ſea, In the mean time, the rebels had almoſt ſurrounded the king in 
Newark, and made his retreat from thence extremely difficult ; but his 
majeſty notwithſtanding marched away, attended by five hundred horſe, 
in a dark night; and, with infinite labour and hazard, paſs'd all the 
| 22 quarters, and arrived ſafely at Oxford, on the 5th of No- 
vemnben. ; . Vis ; 
There was till an army of royaliſts in the weſt, which, in the opinion 2 
of lord Clarendon, might have made a conſiderable ſtand, and perhaps 


turned 
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turned the ſcale in favour of the king, if they had not been broken and 
deſtroyed, more by their inteſtine diviſions, than the forces of the enemy. 
A falte honour (fays the noble hiſtorian) was ſet up inſtead of the true 


one; and when the officers were not willing to ſubmit to what was com- 


manded, they uſually alledged, that it was againſt their honour ; that their 
honour would not ſuffer them to do this or that : except the ever loyal lord 
Hopton, of whom the ſame writer obſerves, that when he was put upon 
any deſperate attempt, would tell the prince, that fince his highneſs thought 

it neceſſary to command him, be was ready to obey him, with the laſs of bis 
honour. And now things becoming deſperate, and the ſoldiers of both 
armies plundering friends as well as foes, almoſt without diſtinction; the 
farmers, huſbandmen, and inferior people, aſſembled in the weſt, to the 
number of ſix or ſeven thouſand, with a reſolution - to defend themſelves 


againſt the ravages of the ſoldiers ; declaring ſometimes for one fide, and 
ſometimes for the other, as their intereſt led them: And theſe bodies of 


ruſticks obtained the name of club-men, from the weapon they generally 
uſed; but they were in a ſhort time routed and diſperſed by Cromwel, who 
afterwards uniting his forces with Fairfax againſt the royaliſts, reduced 
them to very great ſtraiis: Whereupon general Goring, apprehending his 
majeſty's affairs paſt recovery, left the army, and tranſported himſelf to 
France, from whence he went afterwards to Spain; and there taking up- 
on him the habit of a religious, according to Dug::ale, died a monk of 
the Dominican order: But to return to the armies; . Hereford was ſurpriſed 
and taken by the rebels on the 18th of December, Dartmouth was taken 
by ſtorm the 18th of January 1645-6, Belvoir-Caſtle and Weſt-Cheſter, 
furrender'd the beginning of February; the lord Hopton was routed by 
Fairfax near Torrington, the 14th of the ſame month : Whereupon the 


prince, with the lords Capel, Colepepper, and Sir Edward Hyde, embarked 


for the iſle of Sicily; and the lord Hopton, with the remains of the royal 
arms, being cloſely purſued by Fairfax, could obtain no better terms, 
than that he ſhould diſband his forces, and retire beyond ſea: Lancaſter 
ſurrender'd the 2 5th of February, Saltaſh the 28th, Liard in Cornwal 


the 2gth, and Mount Edgcombe about the ſame time; and what was ftill 


more unfortunate, the lord Aſpley, having aſſembled a body of three 


thouſand men, with which he was coming to the king's aſſiſtance at Ox- - 


| ford, was encounter'd by the rebels; and, tho' he made a gallant defence, 
was entirely defeated on the 2 1ſt of March, and moſt of his men killed 
or taken priſoners; the general himſelf being among the latter, Theſe 
were the laſt forces that appeared in the field on the king's fide. 
During theſe military tranſactions, the king ſent three ſeveral meſſages 
from Oxford to the faction at Weſtminſter, with propoſitions of peace, to 


none of which would they vouchſafe an anſwer. However, he apply'd 


to them a fourth time, defiring they would fend a fafe conduct for the 


duke of Richmond, the earl of Southampton, Mr. Aſbburnbam, and Mr. 


Palmer; by whom he would make. ſuch particular propoſitions, as he 
hoped would produce a peace: And this being alſo refuſed, he let them 
know, that ſince all other overtures had proved ineffectual, he deſired: to 
enter into a ßerſonal treaty with the two houſes, and the commiſſioners 

of the parliament of Scotland; and would come to London or Weſtminſter 
for that purpoſe, with ſuch of his ſervants as attended him, not exceeding 
zoo perſons, if he might have the engagement of the two houſes; the 
commiſſicners of Scotland, of the chief commanders in Sir Thomas Fairfax 
army, and thoſe of the Scotiſb army, for his free and ſafe coming to and 
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abode in London or Weſtminſter, for the ſpace of forty days; and after 
that time, for his free and fafe repair to Oxford, Worceſter, or Newar, 
i a peace ſhould not be concluded; and, as an encouragement for their 
admitting of ſuch a treaty, his majeſty offer d by way of preliminary, to 
ſettle the militia in ſuch perſons, as ſhould be acceptable to them. 
The parliament dreaded nothing more than the king's arrival at London, 
-apprehending that his preſence might revive the affections of the citizens 
towards him: They therefore not only lighted his propoſition for a per- 


ſonal treaty, but publiſhed an ordinance, that if the king ſhould come 


within their lines, the committee of the militia ſhould raiſe ſuch forces 
as they ſhould think fit, to prevent any tumults that might be occaſion- 
ed by it, and to apprehend thoſe that ſhould come with him, or. reſort 
to hirn; and to ſecure his perſon from danger* (the term uſed for lay. 
ing violent hands on his majeſty and impriſoning him.) They alſo com- 
manded all perſons that had born arms under his majeſty, to depart the 
city of London, on pain of being proceeded againſt as ſpies, tho many 
of them were permitted to reſide there by the articles of capitulation of the 
ſeveral garriſons that had ſurrender d. 8 | | 
His majeſty, finding that the parliament were determined to come to 
no accommodation on any other terms than dethroning him, and uſurping 
his authority, made ſome overtures to the independants ; from whom he 


met with much the fame treatment: And indeed theſe men, being under 


the influence of Cromwel, Vane, and Trefon, who had determined to ex. 
tirpate the royal family, and even monarchy itſelf, it could not be ſuppoſed 
they ſhould acquieſce in any terms his majeſty could offer them: till the 
king had ſome hopes from the differences that aroſe at this time between 
the Engliſh and the Scots; the Engliſh rebels ſtanding no longer in need 
of that people, took all occaſions to ſhew their averſion and contempt of 
them; but that which alarm'd the Scots .moſt, was the aſcendant they 
obſerved the independants had gained in point of religion; from whence 
it was eaſy to foreſee the downfal of their idol preſbytery in England, if not 
in Scotland itſelf. And in this ſituation of affairs, the Scots began to think 
they might get better terms from the king, in relation both to their reli 
gious and civil rights, than were to be expected from the then prevailing 
party in the parliament : Accordingly, their miniſter at Paris gave the 
queen ſome aſſurance, that the Scofz/þ nation would ſpeedily return to 
their duty; in which they were encouraged by the court of France, who 
began, tis ſaid, to be apprehenſive the Engliſb rebels would grow too 
powerful. Whereupon monſieur Montrevil was ſent over to England from 
France, in order to cultivate a good underſtanding between the king and 
his Scotiſi ſubjects, and to engage the faith of France, as well that the 
Scots ſhould perform whatever they promiſed to the king, as that the king 
ſhould make good his engagements with them. 


* 


Montreui] firſt came to London, and apply'd himſelf to the Scotiſb com- 
miſſioners there, who plainly told him, that they peremptorily inſiſted on 
a promiſe to be made by his majeſty, for the eſtabliſhment of presbytery 
in England; without which, there was no hopes their nation would ever 
join him, any more than the Engliſb presbyterians. Whereupon Montrevil 
earneſtly preſſed his majeſty to give them ſatisfaction in this point; urging, 
that this was the advice of the French court, as well as of his own queen: 
But the king anſwered, that the propoſed alteration in church-government 
was expreſly againſt his conſcience ; and therefore he could never con- 
ſent to it. Mchtrevil afterwards repaired to the Scots army before Newar", 
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to diſcover if the general officers and the committee of ſtate in their camp, 
were of the ſame rigid ſpirit, as their commiſſioners at London: He told 
them, that the king was inclined to come to their army, if he might 
reſide amongſt them with freedom and honour ; with which they ſeemed 
extremely pleaſed, pretending deſired nothing ſo much as his majeſty's 
preſence amongſt them; adding, that he might ſafely adviſe his majeſty 


do repair to their army upon his own terms, and they would fend a good 


body of horſe to conduct him thither. Upon this encouragement, Mon- 
trevil drew up an inftrument, which was approved of by the principal 
officers of the army, and ſigned by himſelf ; wherein he promiſed, in 
the name of the court of France, that if the king would reſort to the Sco- 
* fiſh army, he ſhould be received there, as their natural ſoveraign, and 


_ © ſhould be with them, in all freedom of his conſcience and honour ; and 
that ſuch of his ſubjects and ſervants, as ſhould be with him, ſhould 


be fafely and honourably protected: That they would join with the 
king, and employ their forces in procuring a happy peace, for 


* the good of his kingdom, and the recovery of his majeſty's juſt 
rights. | © 


In a very few days afterwards, Montrevil diſcovered that the Scots never 
intended to perform what they had promiſed ; ſome denying what they 


= {aid to him, and others declaring they never ordered others to ſay 
hat t 


they had done: Whereupon Montrevil adviſed his majeſty not to truſt 
himſelf amongſt the Scots, if he had any other refuge. However, upon 
freſh aſſurances given him by the chiefs of the Scoriſh army, he wrote the 
king word, that if he ſa wall things deſperate every-where elſe, and that 
he and his ſervants could not be ſecure with his parliament, he durſt afſure 
him, that tho' he and his ſervants might not be in the Scots army with 
* all that ſatisfaction he might deſire ; yet he eſpecially ſhould be as fecure as 
* poſſible. . In other letters he tells his majeſty, that his conſcience ſhould 
© not be forced; that the hindering his majeſty's falling into the hands of 
* the Enp/;/h was of fo great importance to them, that it could not be 
believed; and that they would do all that lay in their power to prevent 


8 it.“ | 


The king however had {till ſuch ſuſpicions of the integrity of the Scots, 
that he would rather have truſted himſelf in the hands of - the citizens of 
London, than with their army; and, 'tis ſaid, actually apply'd himſelf to 
two great officers of the parliament army to convey him thither ; but they 
refuſed it. In the mean time, Exeter, and ſeveral conſiderable places in 
the weſt, furrendering to the enemy, and Oxford itſelf being about to be 
blocked up; the king found there was a neceſlity of retiring ſomewhither, 
unleſs he would hazard being taken with the town by the independants, 


from whom he did not expe& much mercy. 


Thus, uncertain what todo, or whither to fly, the king left Oxford in 


diſguiſe early on Monday morning, being the 27th of April, accompanied 


only by Dr. Hudſon and Mr. John Aſbburnbam, riding with a cloak- 
bag behind him as their ſervant ;- and the better to conceal which way he 
took, three other perſons went at the ſame time, and with the like equi- 
page, out of each of the other gates of the city. His majeſty not being 
heard of for nine days, the faction were under great apprehenſions of his 
coming to London, and immediately proclaimed, by beat of drum and 
found of trumpet, © that if any one harboured or concealed the king, or 
* knowing where he was, did not diſcover him, they ſhould he proceed- 
© ed againſt as traytors to the commonwealth, and die without _— 
n 
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And it appears, that his majeſty had ſome thoughts of going to London 
dy the road he firſt took; for he went from Oxford to Henley, then to 
Brentford in Middleſex, and from thence to Harrow on the hill, where 
he ſtaid ſome time; and here it is ſuppoſed, he altered his reſolution of 
going to London, and determined to throw himſelf upon his country men 
the Scots; for, from Harrow on the hill, he returned to the northward by 
St. Albans; and then, leaving the common road, went to Harborough, 
where the. Scots had appointed to meet him with a party of horſe; but not 
= finding them there, he went to Downham in Norfolk ; from whence Dr. 
F * _ . Hudſon, being ſent to the Scots army to give them notice of his approach, 
F  - A party.of horſe was ſent to meet his majeſtx. | 
1 Tobe Scottþ nobility and generals ſeemed to be amazed at - the king's 
| arrival in the army, pretending to have known nothing of his coming, and 
ſent hppocritical letters to the faction at Weſtminſter, telling them, in their 
uſual canting ſtram, of the ſtrange providence with which they were 
-* ſurpriſed, the king's coming to their army, a matter of much aſtoniſh- 
ment to them, not imagining he would have come to any place in their 
power; adding, that there had been no treaty or capitulation between 
-* his majeſty and them, nor any in their names. And indeed, accord- 
ing to biſhop Guthry, they left none of their treacherous arts unpractiſed 
to decoy the king amongſt them, never deſigning protection they had 
ee him by Montrevil. There was nothing appeared under their 
hands; and therefore they looked upon themſelves to be perfectly at liberty 
to make their markets of their ſoveraign. Had it been their ſaviour him- 
ſelf, ſome don't ſcruple to believe, they would have imitated Judas in 
the fale of him. The faction at Weſiminſter indeed were apprehenſive the 
= Scots might prove honeſter than they afterwards found them; and voted, 
 -* that the king, by going to their army, did prolong the war, and fo- 
4 ment diſcord between the two nations. They voted alſo, that his ma- 
1 © jeſty's perſon ſhould be diſpoſed of as both houſes ſhould direct; ſend- 
ing a kind of order to the Scots to convey him to Warwick-Caftle ; which 
creating a ſuſpicion in them, that Fairfax might be ordered to aflembl: 
his army, and take his majeſty from them by force, before they had 
made their terms, the Scots marched with the utmoſt expedition to Neu- 
caſtle, and took the king with them, having firſt obtained an order 
| _ him for the govertior of Newark to ſurrender that place to their 
*XOTCES. + f 2 | | \ 
he Scots at firſt treated the king with outward reſpect, tho' they 
| guarded him as their priſoner at the ſame time, and would ſuffer none but 
_ © their own creatures about him, or any letters to be delivered him: Even 
 Montrevil, the French envoy, was not ſuffered to have any converſation 
| with his majeſty ; and Mr. Aſbburnbam was ordered to be gone, or they 
. would deliver him up to the parliament. Whereupon Montrevi] upbraid- 
| Jed the Scots for their treachery and double-dealing, ſhewing his reſent- 
ment, that they ſhould make him their tool to betray the king into their 
hands by thoſe ſolemn premiſes they had made, of protecting his majeſty, 
and aſſiſting him in the recovery of his juſt rights: But theſe ſaints were 
> .,_ paſt bluſhing; they had made the king their captive, and were deter- 
mined not to let ſlip the advantage they had gained, by being poſleſs'd of 
his perſon; and both Montrevil and Aſpburnbam were ſoon after obliged 
to tranſport themſelves to France, where they found that the French court 
and. Scots underſtood each other perfectly well; and that cardinal Ma- We 
. "Zarine, the prime miniſter, had ſent over Mantrevil to impoſe upon the Fu 
| h | | king : [ 
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king; tho? that miniſter, it appears, was not privy to the fraud, being 
forbid the court and diſgraced at his return, for repreſenting that the FrencÞ 


court were obliged in Lonour to compel the Scots to perform their pro- 


miſes made by him to his majeſty. 
The firſt conſiderable advantage the Scots made of the king was, to 
; procure an order from him to the victorious marquis of Montreſs, to lay 
down his arms; which when the marquis ſaw, he faid, © as. he had pro- 
« poſed nothing to himſelf in all he had done, but his majeſty's ſervice; 
© ſo he ſhould not now diſpute. his commands; but before he diſbanded 
© his troops, he found means to let the king know, that if this command 
had been extorted from him, he would ſtill keep his army on foot, and 
. © hop'd to force thoſe, in whoſe hands he was, to do their duty? To . 
which the king reply'd, he muſt inſiſt on his diſmiſſing his troops, leſt the 
men, who had him in their power, ſhould make his keeping them toge- 
ther,” a pretence for ruining him: Whereupon the marquis obeyed his 
majeſty's orders, and embarked for France. The Scots allo, to ſhew the 
faction in England that they were not averſe to treating and entering into a 
friendly correſpondence with them, procured another order from his ma- 
jelty to Sir Thomas Glembam, goeernor of Oxford, to make the beſt con- 
ditions he could, and ſurrender it to Sir Thomas Fairfax, who now beſieg- 
ed that city. They alſo procured a general declaration, and printed it; 
whereby his majeſty commanded all his garriſons to ſurrender to the parli- 
ament upon honourable terms: Whereupon Oxford ſurrender'd on the 24th 
of June, and the garriſon, which conſiſted of ſeven thouſand men, ſcho- 
lars and ſoldiers, were allowed to march out with all marks of honour, 
and retire to their reſpective dwellings: Prince Rupert and prince Maurice, 
who were at this time in Oxford, having reconciled themſelves ta his ma- 
5 jeſty ; the earls of Dorſet, Hertford, and Southampion; the lords Cottington, 
: Lane, Dunſmore, &c. were by this capitulation permitted to remain in 


h England {ix months, or paſſes were to be given them at their option, to 
e embark for what country. they pleaſed. The duke of York, who was 
4 I taken at Oxford, was ſent to the earl of Northumberland, to whole care 
. the reſt of the king's Hilden in the power of the faction had been com- 
r mitted; and a penſion was aſſigned the earl by the parliament for their 
ic MI fubſiſtance : The prince elector Palatine, who had joined the rebels againſt 

the king in this war, made a viſit to his brothers prince Rupert and prince 
ey Maurice, before they left the kingdom; but was received by them with 


ut che contempt that he deſerved. Upon the ſurrender of Oxford, the great 
en fel, and the other ſeals of ſtate were ſeiz d and ſent to Weſtminſter, where 
on they were broken to pieces in the preſence of the two houſes: And it ma 

ey be neceſſary to obſerve here, that by the capitulation with Oxford, it was 


ſtipulated, that neither the colleges or publick buildings ſhould be demoliſh'd 
or defac'd, or their revenues ſequeſtred. By another article in: the Oxford 
treaty, it was agreed, that Farringdon, another of the king's garriſons in 

that neighbourhood, ſhould ſurrender, and have the fame terms with that 
of Oxford: And on the 1 5th of July, prince Rupert embark'd for France * 

and prince Maurice for the Hague. Ea 

In the month of July, Litchfield, Worceſter and Wallingford ſurrender'd, 
as did on the 16th of Auguſt, Pendennis-Caſtle and the next day Ragland- 
Caftle in Wales, defended to the laſt extremity by the old marquis of 
Worceſter, and Scilly-Caftle and iſland ſurrenderd the 16th of September; 
the prince of Wales, having ſome little time before embark'd for Ferſey, 
from whence he went to the queen his mother at Paris. And thus all 
54 ; . the 
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king's gariſons being reduced, and no enemy appearing in the field, Fair. 
Fax returned to London, where he was received in a wiumphant manner 
N flatter d with having put a glorious end to the miſeries of the King. 
om. Ws 8 WEN | | | 
While the king remained with the Scots army at Newcaſtle, which was 
about eight months, the Engliſb and Scots preſbyterians made ſome pro- 
poſitions for reſtoring him; the chief of which were, that he would recall 
all declarations and proclamations againſt the parliament, and confeſs that 
they had been neceſſitated to take up arms againſt him; that he, and all 
his ſubjects, ſhould take the covenant; that he ſhould aboliſh epiſcopacy, 
and eſtabliſh preſbytery in the three kingdoms; that he ſhould put the 
militia into ſuch hands as they directed; that he ſhould deliver up the 
nobility and geatry, and the reſt of his adherents, to their mercy ; and 
that neither civil or common lawyers ſhould be ſuffered to follow their 
profeiſions for the future; which laſt article poſſibly was inſerted from a 
CLonſciouſneſs, that their rebellious practices were condemned by the 
Jaws of the land, and that they muſt expect to ſuffer as traytors, if ever 
- thoſe laws recovered their former force: The king, being preſs'd on all 
hands to agree to theſe propoſitions, anſwered ; that no condition they 
could reduce him to, could be half fo miſerable and grievous to him, as 
that to which they would perſuade him to reduce himſelf, and therefore 
did them proceed their own way; adding, that tho they had all forſa. 
© ken him, God had not, | A e 


This anſwer being brought to the faction at Weſtminſter, their next 
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 - conſideration was how to get the king into their power; and having felt 
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the pulſe of the Scotiſi commiſſioners, they found them very ready to pan 
with their king for a round fum of money: The Scots pretended that two 
millions were _ — 5 the ſervices their army had done between 
January 1643, the time they enter'd into Enghſh pay, and September 
660 2 of this the faction at Londen — 2 ey . 
fourteen hundred thouſand pounds already, and that their demands were 
extravagant in ſeveral inſtances. At length the Scus agreed to take the 
ſum of four hundred thouſand pounds in full of all their pretenſions, 
200,000 J. to be paid before they left the kingdom, and the remaining 
200,000 J. by ſeveral payments at ſtated times after their return; in conſi- 
deration whereof, they promiſed to deliver up the king to the Engh/h re- 
bels: There were indeed many honeſt Scots aſham'd of this bargain ; they 
faid, that their nation would be diſgrac'd and infamous to the end of the 
world, if they yielded to this; that by their oaths of allegiance, and even 
by their covenant, they had ſworn to protect and defend him; that the 
king had fled to them for refuge; and if it was againſt the law and 
practice of all nations to deliver up the meaneſt perſon who came to them 
for ſhelter, how would the world condemn them for giving up their ſo- 
vereign into the hands of his mortal enemies: But the faction at Ve- 
- minſter anſwer'd, that the Scotiſb army came into England as mercenaries, 
and took their pay; and it was not for them to pretend to capitulate with 
their maſters: And it was carried afterwards, both in the Scotiſb army, in 
their parliament, and general aſſembly, that _ the receipt of two 
© hundred thouſand pounds in hand, and as much more by future pay- 
ments, their army ſhould retire out of England, and ſurrender the king 
to the Enghſb, without any conditions for him.” Biſhop Guthry how- 
ever endeavours to excuſe the generality of the Scotifh nation from the 
guilt of this in famous contract: He fays, there were nat preſent a third part 
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of their nobility in the houſe when the act paſs'd; and that of the gentr y 


and commonalty, there was not one in a hundred but abhorr'd. the fact; 


and that tho a majority of their pack'd general aſſembly approved it, yet 
thoughout the kingdom far the greateſt part of their clergy deteſted the 


thing. It is eaſy to ſee which of the Scots were moſt concerned in this 


piece of treachery, by the diſtribution of the pieces of filver (the price of 
the pruice that was fold) afterwards. The marquis of Argyle, it ſeems, 
received thuty thouſand pounds for his own ſhare, and fifteen thouſand 
more were dittributed among his friends; ſeveral of the miniſters of their 
kirk received large ſums; duke Hamilton had thirty thouſand pounds 
given him; from whence it appears, that both the Argyle and Hamilton 
tactions concurr'd in this deteſted fale, and where theſe two noblemen were 
united (which was not often indeed) they were able to carry any thing in 
that Kingdom. But to proceed: While this bleſſed treaty. was negotiating, 
offers were made the king, tis ſaid, by the independants, to reitore him 


on better terms than the presbyterians would give him; but ſome, who 
pretended to wiſh well to his majeſfy, aſſur d him, that thoſe men had no 


other views, but the deſtruction of his majeſty, and the ruin of the monar- 


_ chy itſelf; and it being propoſtd by Murray of the bed-chamber to make 


his eſcape beyond ſea, the king choſe to come into this project, rather than 


tuſt either presbyterians or independants; but his majeſty being ditguis'd, 
and ready to embark,” was betray'd (as tis faid) by Murray himſelf: But 


however that was, this gave the Scots a pretence for making the king a 
cloſe priſoner, and placing a guard in the very room he lay, where the 
king was almoſt ſtifled with the tobacco taken by the rude ſoldiers, to 
which he had always a very great averſion. . e 

All things being now agreed between the factions of each kingdom, 
commitioners arrived at Ncaſtie from Weſtminſter on the 2 3d of Fanua- 
H, to receive his majeſty from the Scots, among whom were the earls of 


Pembroke and Denbigh, the lord Montague, Sir Fobn Hclland, Sir M alter 


Earle, Sir Jobn Cook, Sir Fames Harrington, Mr. Crew, major-gene- 
ral Brown, and two puritan chaplains, viz. Marſhal and Caryl. Hi; ma- 


jeſty reſenting this treachery of the Scots as it deſerved, they pretended that 


the reaſon ot their delivering him up to the Enghh, was his refuſing to 
take the covenant, and ſign the propoſitions above-mentioned ; but all the 
world diſcovered foon after, that it was the money was the real equiyalent 


for his majeſty's perſon. Their leaders ſold their king then, as their poſte- 


rity afterwards did their country, to make their particular families. But 


to return: The Scots, having delivered up the king on the 3oth of Fanu- 


ary, marched from Newcaſtle towards their own country, leaving the nor- 
thern counties miſerably harraſg'd and impoveriſh'd, tho' they had received 
little leſs than two millions of money from their Eng/ſb maſters, during 

their continuance in the kingdom. 5 
Some few months before the concluſion of this wretched bargain (via.) 
on the 14th of September, died the earl of Eſſex, who had fo long been 
general of the rebels; he lived to ſee himſelf ſlighted and neglected by the 
men in power, and even by the army he had commanded, and weat off 
the ſtage unpitied and unlamented by all men, but the preſbyterian ſect, 
to whom he ſeems to have devoted himſelf. But to return to the king 
whom I left at Newcaſtle: His majeſty was carried from thence (by the 
committee of parliament that went down to receive him of the Scots) to 
Holdenby or Holmby-Houſe in Northamptonſhire, then one of the royal pa- 
laces, which the preſbyterians had aſſigned for his perſon; Here the ſame 
7 | committee 
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committee continued to attend him; and, to ſhew him he was their 
' captive, they treated him in much the ſame manner the Scots had done, 
They would ſuffer no ſervants about him, but ſuch as they approy'd of. 
They deny'd him the attendance of his own chaplains, not allowing his 


majett {o much liberty of conſcience, as to worſhip God in his own way, 


after the manner of the church of England; but, on the contrary, ſent 
him two puritan chaplains of their. own. | 


- - : 


While the king remained at Holmby, he ſent the parliament an anſwer 


to the propoſitions that had been preſented him at Newcaſtle, in which 
he made the following large conceſſions (vig.) To allow the presbyterian 
church- government for three years, his majeſty and his  houſhold being 


allowed to perform divine worſhip according to the liturgy. of the church 


8 of England; he offered alſo to yield up the militia to the two houſes for 
ten years; and as to his taking the covenant, as he could not fatisfy his 

conſcience in that particular, he deſired he might have liberty to con- 
ſult. his own chaplains in the matter; and, laſtly, propoſed to treat per- 


ſonally with the parliament, that he might ſettle the government to their 
ſatisfaction. But they were ſo far from being ſatisfied with theſe conceſſi- 
ons, that they would not youchfafe him an anſwer: On the contrary, 


they gave out, that his majeſty was averſe to peace, and never would accept 


of any conditions they offered; and the puritan tribe were directed to pray, 
that God would enlighten the king's heart to cemply with his parliament; 
intimating thereby, - that it was intirely the king's fault they did not re- 
ſtore him : But the power theſe men thus Wee abuſed, was ſoon 

ron | had ufurped the royal au- 
thority; ſo the army and independants uſurped upon them, which they 


firſt diſcovered when theyipaſs'd a vote for difbanding part of the army, 


That impoſtor Cromwel was too hard for them at their own weapon, 
Hypocriſy : He underhand conſtituted a council of general officers, to 
whom were added three or four out of every regiment (moſt of them ſer- 


jeants and N ee elected by the common foldiers, called agitators; 


who formed a kind of parliament, and took upon them to examine all the 
orders made by the houſes at Weſtminſter, to regulate the army, and even 
to ſettle the ſtate of the nation. Theſe men preach'd and work'd up the 
reſt of the army to a deteſtation of presbytery, and having procured the 


ſelfdenying ordinance to be ſuſpended, they introduced into the houſe of 
commons ſeveral officers of the army, in the room of ſuch as were dead or 
_ expelled ; among whom were , Fairfax, Ireton, Harriſon, and ſome of 


the moſt violent independants ; but the presbyterians had ſtill the majority 


in the houſe. 


— 


The army, however, were not afraid to let the parliament at W, et. 
minſter know, that they would not be diſbanded.; They declared alſo, 


that the preſbyterian government was more intolerable, than either that 


of the biſhops or judges: That the parliament ought not to look upon 


the army as a body of mercenary janizaries, kept in pay to fight their 


battels; but volunteers, who fought in defence of the liberty of the na- 
tion, of which they were a part : They complained, that ſome officers of 
the army had been committed to priſon by the parliament, which was a 
breach of the army's Privileges ; ſince all ſoldiers ought to by a council of 
war, and were not accountable to any other judicatory ; and therefore 


| defired, that thoſe who had been committed might be ſet at liberty: 


With which addreſs they ſent three agitators to the houſe of commons, 


who delivered it with an uncommon affurance; and when the ſpeaker 
e b ts would 
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would have examined them as to ſome particulais, tLey anſwered, fley 
coere empioy'd by the army, and would not anſwer any thing without the 
 leqve of that body: At which the houſe ſhewed their reſentment, and gave 
the agitators very rough language. The army, on the other hand, pub- 
liſhed a vindica:ion of their proceedings, directed to their general; in 
which they complained of a defign to disband and new model their army, 
which they ſaid was a plot contiived by ſome men whe had lately taſted 
of ſoveraign power, and being elevated above the condition of ſervants, 
 endeavouring to become matters, were degenerated into tyrants; and, 
laſtly, declared, that they would not be disbanded, till the lights and li- 
berties of the ſubjects were vindicated and eſtabliſhed. This vindication 
being ſigned by ſeveral inferior officers of the army, the parliament cauſed 
them to be impriſoned, which occaſioned another addreſs to the gene- 
ral, complaining of the injuries that were done them: And the general 
was prevailed allo to write to the houſe, wherein he repreſented, that it 
was very ſtrange, that the officers of the army might not be ſuffered to 
petition, when ſo many petitions were received againſt them (the pres- 
byterians had procured petitions from the city, &c. for disbanding the 
army ;) and that he doubted the army would draw to a rendezvous, and 
think of ſome other way for their vindication. Thus did Cromwell make 
uſe.of the agitators, and even of the general himſelf, to promote his am- 
bitious deſigns. The army were work'd up to a general mutiny, and 
inſtructed to call for their arrears, and to declare they knew how to 
themſelves, and (the parliament having voted, that thoſe who refuſed to 
obey their orders ſhould be disbanded) they would not be appeaſed, till the 
parliament raiſed that declaration out of their journals, and ſent them a 
month's pay, and appointed a committee to treat with another committee 
from the army, concerning their grievances ; which put the army up- 
on a level with the parliament. "YH 
 Cronwel however, who had raiſed all this ſtorm, ſo artſully play'd the 
| hypocrite at this time, that he was not ſuſpected to have had any hand in 
it; for, being in the houſe when thoſe petitions came from the army, he 
appear'd highly incens'd againſt the infolence of the ſoldiers, exclaimed 
0 againſt their preſumption, and was actually the occaſion of committing 
c ſeveral of the ringleaders; whereby the houſe were ſo deceived, that they 
; pitched upon him as the propereſt perſon to go down to the army, and 


f ſuppreſs the mutiny. At his return, he complained mightily of the great 

licence that appear'd in the army ; told the houſe, that he was in danger 
J of his life, and wich great difficulty made his eſcape from amongſt them; 
1. bewailing, that the nation would ſoon be involy'd in new miſeries ; on 
5 the repeating whereof, he ſhed a ſhower of tears: But the moſt violent 
0 agitators, being at length diſcovered to be Cromwel's creatures, and himſelf 


at the bottom of all that diſtraction that had appeared in the army, the 
leading men of the commons determined to apprehend the impoſtor, and 
ſend him to the Tower; which reſolution was no ſooner taken, than he 
received advice of it (ſo good was his intelligence) and flipped out of town 
6 in the night time. The next morning, when the houſe thought to have 
of I £1zed him in his place, word was brought them, that he was met out of 
re bon at break of day, with one ſervant, on his way to the army, where 
he had appointed a rendezyous of ſeveral regiments of horſe. Cromwel was 

no ſooner come to the army, but he conſidered that it would be of great 
Vas advantage to his ambitious views, to be poſſeſs d of the king's perſon ; 
14 and accordingly put it into the heads of the agitators, to take his majeſty 
55 11 out 
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out of the hands of the committee of parliament at Holmby, and bring 


dim to the army: Whereupon a troop of horſe was immediately ſent un- 


der the command of cornet Foyce, to convoy his majeſty. to New-Marhet, 


* 


Where the army then lay: . 


The cornet arriving at Holmby about midnights, demanded entrance; 


at which major-general Brown, who commanded the ſoldiers that had the 


guard of the king's perſon, pretended to be ſurpris d, and order'd the guard 
to fire; but there was ſo good an underſtanding between the ſoldiers 


within and thoſe without, that the gates were open'd without firing a 
ſhot, and the cornet and his men admitted: Whereupon the cornet and 
ſome of his followers went up to the king's appartment with their piſtol; 
in their hands, and defir'd admittance ; but being told the king was in bed 

and would ſee him the next morning, he was perſuaded to retire for the 


reſent: And being introduced to the king next morning, and informing 
im that he was come to convoy his majeſty to the army ; it was demand- 


ed by what authority he came, and what were his inſtructions: To 
which the cornet anſwer'd (preſenting his piſtol) that that was his authority, 


and the troops his majefty ſaw drawn up before the palate were his in- 


ſtructions; intimating he was ſent by the army. Whereupon the king, 


taking a view of the troops, and obſerving them to be tall; perſonable 


young fellows, well mounted and arm'd, ſmiling faid, his inſtructions were 
in fair legible cbaracters, and might be read without telling; but defird 
the commiſſioners might be ſent for, to whoſe cuſtody the parliament had 


committed him; which the cornet conſenting to, the commiſſioners came, 
and demanded, whether he had any orders from the parliament, or whe- 
ther he was lent by the general? both which queſtions he anſwer'd in the 


negative; and, in ſhort, taking both the king and the commiſſioners with 


him, he return'd towards the army, arriving the firſt night at Hinching- 
brook near Huntington, the ſeat of colonel Montague: Here the king was 


met by two regiments of horſe commanded by colonel Fhaky, who de- 
clared, that the general knew nothing of this violence that had been offer'd 


to his majeſty and the committee of parliament, till it was too late to pre- 
vent it; and propos d that they would return to Ho/mby again, where they 


might remain in the ſame ſtate they were before: But both the king and 


the committee deſiring to proceed in their journey, they were brought to 
Childerly, a feat of Sir John Cutts's near Cambridge, the next day; whi- 
ther the univerſity came to wait on his majeſty, as did ſoon after general 


Fairfax himfelt with lieutenant-general Crommwel, commiſlary-gene ral 


treton, major-general Skzppon, lieutenant-general Hammond, with ſeveral 


 eolonels and other field-officers, attended by their chaplains, Hugh Pe- 
ters, Dell Sedgwick, &c. 1 Boy 2 
The king demanded of Fairfax and Cromwel, whether it was by their 


orders he was brought from Holmby, which they both deny'd ; but he 


told them, unleſs they hanged up Joyce, he would not believe it: How- 
ever, they proceeded to make the higheſt profeſſions of affection and duty 


to the king; and Fairfax, retiring to a window with his -majeſty, made 


him a tender of his ſervice ; to which the king reply'd, he was ſorry 7 
find the general had no more power in the army than himſelf. Which anſwer 


Fairfax afterwards declared to his friends, gave him more vexation than 
any thing that had befallen him during the war. This good man, it 
ſeems, was not appris'd till then, that he was no more than a tool to 


Cromwel and the independants; and when the general would have called 


Joyce to a court martial to vindicate his honour, he ſoon found ET 
= | i : _  oblig 
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obliged to drop the proſecution by the agitators, from whom the comet 
received his orders. ö , h 

In the mean time, Cromwel gave his majeſty encouragement to hope, 

that if his friends would fit ſill, and not declare againſt the army, they 

would certainly reſtore him. to his throne upon his own. terms; for one 

principal deſign in getting the king into his power, was to prevent the : 

royaliſts joining with the presbyterians. To ingratiate himſelf therefore. , 

with the cavalier party, Cromwel had no ſooner brought the king to 

New-Market, but he ordered him to be treated with the reſpe& due to 

their Toveraign, He was permitted to ride out and take his pleaſure on the 

heath, and his friends ſuffered to attend him with all imaginable freedom : 

His chaplains and ſervants alſo were allowed to officiate in their reſpective 

places, and he was no long debarr'd from the exerciſe of his religion; which 

made the king and his friends flatter themſelves, that Cromwel and the 

leaders of the independants had no other view, but to, make their own 

fortunes, by contributing to his majeſty's reſtoration. . They were not 
aware, that Cromwel now aſpir'd to empire, and that nothing leſs than 

the deſtruction of the king and royal family, that ſtood in his way, could 

ftisfy that faint, who in truth only courted his majeſty, in order to gain ö 
the aſcendant of his rivals in power, the parliament. But to proceed? | 
The houſes at Veſtminſter, hearing that the king was in the power of the 
army, which was in full march towards London, were in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation; they drew out their militia, levied troops, and fortified the 
avenues to the city, ſending at the fame time to the general, to deliver 
the king's perſon to their committee again, and not to advance within five 
and twenty miles of London: To which the general anſwered, the army 
was arrived at Sf, Albans, before he received their orders; and as to the 
king's perſon, that all imaginable care ſhould be taken for his majeſty's 

ecurity. 8 

The parliament, finding the army did not approach the city, reco- 
yered their courage, and publiſhed a kind of memorial ; declaring, that 
they intended to bring the king with honour to his parliament, but that he 
as detained priſoner by the army, and they had reaſon to apprehend his 
d perfon in danger: To which the army reply'd, that the king was not a 
o I prifoner, or detained againſt his will; and appealed to the king himſelf 
i- MW 2nd his friends, who daily reſorted to him, if he had not more liberty 
al and reſpect ſhewn him in the army, than ever he had by the committee 
al Jof parliament at Holmby; and the parliament, being apprehenſive of a 
al union between the king and the army, ſent his majeſty a meſſage, that if 
be had not been treated with that reſpect he ought to have been at Holmby, 
it was not their fault; deſiring, he would move the general for his coming 
ir to London, where things might be ſettled to their mutual ſatisfaction. 
he Thus was the king courted by both parties, with a view purely to their 
y- WW felpeRtive intereſts; which, as he was very well apprisd of, he did not 
ty think#it prudent to declare for either in the circumſtances he was; but 
de defired, that both parties would haſten their conſultation, that the king- 


69 dom might once more enjoy the fruits of peace. 

ver In the mean time, the army ſent a kind of remonſtrance to the parlia- 

an ment; wherein they required, that the houſe might ſpeedily be purg'd f 
it fuch members as fought their ruin; that ſome time might be fix'd for 
to I diffolving the parliament; that the freedom of the people to petition them, 

led might be vindicated; that the exorbitant power of their country com- 

ſelt © Mittees might be taken away; that the parliament ſhould account to the 
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kingdom for the great ſums they, had received ; part whereof, they were 
inform'd; was divided among their leaders and their friends; an4 that 
after delinquents had paid their compoſitions, an act of indemnity might 
be paſs d: In anſwer to which, the parliament voting, that the army 
ſhould remove forty miles from Londen, and not intermeddle in affairs of 


\ Nate; the army impeach'd twelve of their leading members, and threatned 
them to that degree, that thoſe members thought fit to abſent, themſelves 
from the houſe, and ſome of them ſoon after tranſported themſelves beyond 


ſea. At which many more of the members were fo tetrified, that. they 


' thought it high time to make their peace with the army ; and according- 


ly both the ſpeakers, with their maces, eight lords, and about fifty com- 
moners, pretending to be driven from the houſes by tumults and a prevail- 
ing faction, went ſuddenly down to the army, which was now advanc'd 
as far as Hounſlow-Heath, and promiſed to concur with them in all their 
enterpriſes for the good of the kingdom. The army, on the other hand, 
ſhewed theſe members the utmoſt reſpe&, treated them as the two houſes, 


8 promiſed all ſubmiſſion to them, and that they would reſtore them to 


their places in parliament at the hazard of their lives. However, the ſmall 


remainder that were left at Veſiminſter, proceeded to chuſe new ſpeakers, 


and ſtill continued to call themſelves the parliament. 


The army afterwards continuing their march towards London, were 


met at Hygz-Park by the lord-mayor and aldermen, who deny'd their 


countenancing the late tumults, made their ſubmiſſion, and offter'd the 
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general a preſent of a, golden cup; which he ſullenly refuſed, and marched 
his forces into the city: Then he conducted the two ſpeakers and the 
members to the two houſes of parliament, and received the thanks of both, 
for the protection he had given them. And the houſes afterward voted, 
that whatever had been done by the army was according to law; and con- 
ferr'd a gratuity of fifty thouſand pounds upon them, as their DzL1- 
VERERS, A publick thankſgiving alſo was appointed on this occaſion, 


and Marſhal, one of their chaplains, ſaid, that the deliverance was grea- 


ter than that of the Gunpowder-Treaſon; and that people might be deterr'd 
from oppoſing the army for the future, ſeven lords were impeach'd, 
whom they looked upon as their enemies; and the lord-mayor and ſeveral 
eminent citizens, who had promoted petitions againſt the army, were 
committed to the Tower. x 4 
* The king in the mean time removed from place to place, as the army 
marched: . From New-Market, he was carried to Royſton the 24th of 
June; from thence to Hatfield-Houſe; then to Windſor ; afterwards to 
Caverſham, to Maidenhead, to Woborne- Abby in Bedfordſhire, to Lati- 


mers in Bucks, to New-Park, to Stokes, to Oatlands; and laſtly, on the 


1th of Auguſt, to Hampton-Court, having accompanied the army in its 
marches and counter-marches for about ten weeks after his removal from 
Holmby.. His majeſty's ſervants being permitted to attend him at Hampton 


Court, he appear d in all the ſplendor he us'd to do before the troublcs, 


tho he was in reality a priſoner. ; for, as part of the army was quarter'd 
in Weſtminſter, to awe the parliament ; another part was quarter'd between 


that city and Hampton-Court, to prevent his majeſty's eſcape ; and a coun- 
cil of officers and agitators fat conſtantly at Fulbam, in the road from 


Londn to Hampton-Court, to prevent any agreement between the king 


and the presbyterians, to the prejudice of the army. 


, 


Sir Jobn Berkly and Mr, Aftburnham, twe of the king's ſervants, 


ariving from Frame, and waitting on his majeſty about this time, were 


employ'd 
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employ d by him to conſult his friends what was proper to be done in theſe 
circumſtances, and to ſound the leading men in the army as to their inten- 
tions concerning him. Theſe geatlemen had the good fortune to gain 
over to the King's party major Huntington, the major of Cromwel's own 
regiment, and one Who was much truſted by him. Huntington inform'd 
them, that he heard Jreton ſay, that rather than his majeſty ſhould con- 
tinue enilav'd by that vile presbyterian party, if but five men would join 
with him, he would venture his life for his redemption : And that Crom- 
wel in like manner had declared at Putney, that if ten men would ſtand 
by him he would hazard his life and fortune for the king. And Sir Jobn 
Berkley, on this encouragement, applying himſelf to theſe two generals, 
Cromwel told him, that he and his friends were of opinion, that no men 
could enjoy their lives and eſtates quietly, without the king had his right. 
At another time he told Sir John, that he had ſeen the tendereſt fight that 
ever his eyes beheld ;- which was the interview between the king and his 


children; and weeping plentifully, added, that never any man had been 


ſo much impos'd on as himſelf, in relation to the king's character; for 
he now thought him the moſt upright and conſcientiaus man in the three king- 
ams; and that the independants were infinitely- oblig'd to him, that be 
did not conſent to the propoſitions preſented to him at Newcaſtle, which 
would have intirely ruin'd them, and which his majeſty's intereſt ſeem'd 
to invite him to; concluding with a wiſh, that God world be pleas'd to 
look upon him according to the Sincerity of his heart towards his majeſty : 
But both Cromwel and Treton, as Sir Philip Warwick obſerves, took care 
to give nothing under their hands, or have any witneſs of theſe kind ex- 
preſſions, but the man they ſpoke to. | 4293 GUI VION 
In the mean time, the parliament having ſent the king ſome propo- 
ſitions, his majeſty, before he would return an anſwer to them, ſent for 
major Huntington already mention'd; and demanded whether he could 
aſſure him, that Cromwel- was the ſame in bis heart to bim, as by his 
tongue he had ſo freely and fo frequently expreſs d himfelf. Whereupon the 
major deſired a day's time before he return'd an anſwer, which being 
agreed to, he went privately to Cromwel (who was at Putney) that night; 
and founding him, as to his ſincerity towards the king, Cromwel anſwer'd, 
that he did really and uprightly mean and intend to perform his promiſes to 
the king, as to the full reſtoring and eſtabliſhing him in his juſt and law- 
ful rights; wiſhing, that neither himſelf, his wife or children, might ever 
proſper, if he did not reſtore him, provided the army remained an army; 
and if not, they were bound to fall with him, making bitter reflections 
on the presbyterian party in the parliament, who, he ſaid, defign'd to en- 
ſlave the king. | SIT 
Treton uſed much the ſame expreſſions; adding, they would purge and 
purge the houſe again, till they had brought it to ſuch a temper as ſhould 


do his majeſty's buſineſs ; and rather than fail in what they had promiſed, 


they would join the French, Spaniard, cavalier, or any men that would 
join them to force the parliament to a compliance; and this major Hun- 
tington reported to the king, with which his majeſty was fo ſatisfied, 
that before he finiſh d his anſwer to the parliament's propofitions, he ſent 
them by major Huntington to Cromweland Ireton, to be perus'd and alter'd 
as they ſaw fit: After which, he wrote the anſwer over again with their 
alterations, and ſent it to the two houſes, where it was read about the 
middle of September; importing, that he could not conſent to all their 


propoſiticns, becauſe it was neceſſary to take into conſideration the pro- 
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als of dhe army, which ſeem d more conducing to the ſatisfaction of 

all intereſts, and deſired he might have a perſonal treaty with them, 

where all matters might be ſettled and' adjuſted, and the peace of the 
kingdom reſtor d. But ſee, ſays the major, the horrid perfidiouſneſs of 
_ thele grand impoſtors, Cromwel and Ireton ! who no ſooner heard the 
king's anſwer read in the houſe of commons, but they inveighed againſt it 
wih the utmoſt vehemency, tho it had been approved by themſelves; 
8 the houſe into a reſolution, that the anſwer was a flat denial; and 


5 : from that day had never any converfation: with his majeſty. 


It has been infinuated indeed, but without the leaſt ſhadow of proof, 
that Cromwel intercepted a letter from: his majeſty to the queen; wherein 
the king intimated, he rely'd on the. Scots, and never intended to make 
good what he had ſtipulated with the independants ; from whence Creme! 
. concluded, that his majeſty was not to be truſted ; and this occafion'd that 
alteration in Cromwel's conduct. But can any one imagine, that if Cron:wwe!l 
had ſuch a letter, he or his friends would not have produced it, or a copy 
of it, all this time in his vindication: Add to this (what Mr. Herbert 
| obſerves) that this ſuppoſed. letter muſt have been written long before the 
affiſtance promiſed | by the Scots; and that Crommvel knew, if he had 
doubted the king, he might have had as full a pardon, and bis honours 
and preferments as firmly ſettled as he pleas d: Nay, the royaliſts among 
the nobility. would have become hoſtages or pledges for all that ſhould 

baye been ſtipulated, either as to his ſecurity, or the conferring on him 

and his friends, honours and eſtates; ſo: that Cromwe) need not have de- 
' pended on the king s veracity, for what: he promis d; and conſequently, 
how much ſoever he might ſuſ pect the king's integrity, that could be no 


ſufficient reaſon for Cromwel's altering his meaſures. But at laſt, what i; 


more manifeſt, than that Crone) had now ſet his heart on the obtaining 
ſoveraign power, and-;the. deſtroying his majeſty: The agitators, his 
creatures, made no ſecret of it, even at that time; that they intended to 
_ puniſh, that i is, murder. his majeſty ; as the grand delinquent, and alter the 
very frame of the government. This had been long ſince -determin'd, 
how. artfully ſoever Cromwel, Ireton, and the reſt of their leaders might 
4 play their parts, and flatter His majeſty, till they had got the aſcendant of 

the parliament, in order to prevent the cavalters ſtriking in with the pres- 
byterian intereſt. Nor is it to be ſuppos d, that Cromwel, after he had 
thus, baſely betray d and deceiv'd his majeſty, would not. frame ſome apo- 
| logy for his perfidious dealings, which ;he- knew would be credited by his 
party, tho there was not a man in the three kingdoms. beſides, but faw 
through the cheat; even major Huntington already mention d, an officer 
of CromweP's, told the king, after he had obſerv'd his double dealing with 
his majeſty and the parliament, that Cromwel was .a villain, and would 
deflroy him in à ſhort time, if be vas. not; prevented; and finding he had 
been made a tool of to impoſe upon the king, threw up his commiſſion; 
which ſhews that Cromwel was ſo exquiſite. a. hypocrite, that his own 
officers, and moſt intimate friends, could not dive into his deſigns, till it 
was out of their power to fruſtrate them. Nor do I think it any great 
reflection on his majeſty or his friends, that he was impoſed on by the 
moſt artſul impoſtor that ever appeared in the world: A man, who was 
under no manner of reſtraint, either from honour or conſcience, or who 
had the leaſt;ſpark of compaſſion or humanity in his nature. | 

And now, the maſk being thrown-off, the agitators in the army began 
to Exclaing againſt the king and ar about him openly. Colonel Harri- 
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en, in one of his preachments to the officers at Putney, about the begin- 
ning of November, ſaid, be had ſomething that lay heavy on his ſpirits, in re- 
lation to the king and the cavahers ; declaring, that the king was a man of 

' blood, and therefore their engagements to him were cancelled, and he ought 
to be proſecuted. The agitators of nine regiments, and the general's life- 
guard, publiſhed a narrative the fame day of the like import : And when 

this had not the effect they expected (to induce his majeſty to fly beyond 
ſea) they cauſed reports to be ſpread, that his majeſty's life was in danger 
from the levellers, a new ſect that had lately ariſen in the army, who were 
for dividing the wealth of the kingdom equally among the people, and 
ſuffering no diſtinctions in the commonwealth : And from theſe and other 
reports of the like nature, his majeſty was at length induced to believe 
he ſhould be affaſſinated, if he did not ſuddenly make his eſcape. Hav- 
ing conferred therefore with Mr. Aſbburnbam upon the matter, the 
king on Thurſday the tenth of November, between eight and nine in the 
evening, went from Hampton-Court, thro a private door in the park, 
where there was no centinel, and crofling the Thames in a boat prepared 
for him, went over to Thames-Ditton, where Sir Jobn Berkley, Mr. Ast 
burnham, and Mr. Legg, were waiting with horſes for him: They rode 
ſouth-weſt through that part of Hampſhire which leads to Neu- Eoreſt; 
and being paſs d the danger of guards and horſe- quarters, his majeſty aſked 
Mr. Aſoburnbam, where the- ſhip lay he had provided for his em- 
barkation ; to which Aſbburnbham, it ſeems, did not give a ſatisfactory 
anſwer ; either he was diſappointed in getting a ſhip, or the maſter he 
agreed with had failed him, as Legg and Berkley apprehended; for they 
were neither of them conſulted concerning the place his majeſty ſnould re- 
ſort to: But however that was, his majeſty finding himſelf unprovided 
to proſecute his firſt intentions of going beyond ſea, directed them to carry 
is him to Tirehfield, a ſeat of the earl of Soul bampton in that neighbourhood, 

0 and inhabited only by the lady his mother, with a ſmall family; where he 

xx IN profoſed to remain concealed till other meaſures could be taken for his ſe- 

d, curity or eſcape. - His majeſty being hoſpitably entertained at the lady 

ht Sathampton s, after he had refreſh'd himſelf, it was confidered, that he 
of could not long continue there undiſcovered; and therefore Aſhburnbam 

5- I propoſed his going over to the Jef Wight, of which colonel Hammond, 

ad I near relation of Dr. Hammond's, one of tlic king's chaplains, was go- 

o- I vernor: To which his majeſty agreed, provided Berkley and Aſtburnbam 

ns I firſt went over, and founded how the colonel ſtood affected, and whether 
be would promiſe his majeſty protection, or at leaſt give him an opportu- 
nity: of tranſporting himſelf on the other ſide of the water; without which, 
they-were expreſly charged, not to let Hammond know where the king 
was: Accordingly the two gentlemen went over to the iſland; and hav- 
ing broke the matter to the governor, he appear'd at firſt in great conſter- 
nation, and ſaid, they had undone him if they had brought the king into 
the iſland; and if they had not, he deſired his majeſty might not come 
thither: But, after ſome time, recovering himſelf, the colonel ſaid, ſince 
his majeſty had made choice of him as a perſon of honour and honeſty, 
to lay this great traſt upon, he would not deceive his expectations: But 
when he found the gentlemen were not ſatisfied with this general anſwer, 
he aſked where the king was; to which they made no other anſwer, than 
that they would go and acquaint his majeſty with what he ſaid; and if 
an Ile were fatisfied with it, they would return again: The colonel reply'd, 
j- Herbert might go, but Afhbburnbam ſhould ſtay with him; * 
8 when 
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been by the army againſt the parliament, he appeared unexpectedly at 
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when Aſoburnbam refuſed, Hammond ſaid he would engage to perform 
Whatever his majeſty could expect from a man of honour and honeſty. 
Whereupon Aſoburnbam faid, they could expect no more; and takirg 
Hamme, and Bastet governor of Cows, along with them, they returned 


© to Trchfield; where being arriv'd, Aſoburnbani left the other three below 
. ſtairs, and went up to the king, and acquainted him what they had done: 


To which the king re ply'd, what, have you brought Hammond with you? 


= 


Ob Jack, you have undone me ! At which Aſuburnbam was ſo mov'd, that 


- 


he offer'd to go down and kill Hammond; but the king would not ſuffer 


it, and ſaid, there was now nothing to be done, but to go through the 
way he had forc'd him into, and leave the iſſue to God; and ſending for 


Hammond up, he received him with all the chearfulneſs imaginable: On 


the other hand, Hammond made the king ſtill greater promiſes of fidelity 
and ſervice, than he had done to the two gentlemen; and his majeſt 
going with him to the Je of Might, was lodg d in Carisbrook-Caftle, 


where he was for ſome time treated with the reſpect due to a ſoveraign 
prince. However, Hammond ſoon acquainted his patron Cromwel, that 
the king was in his cuſtody, whereupon that general went immediately 
to the houſe of commons, and communicated. the advice he had receivd; 
aſſuring them at the ſame time, that 'colonel Hammond was fo honeſt a 
man and ſo devoted to their ſervice, that they need not fear his being corrupt. 


1 by any man living; and therefore they need be in no pain for the king's 


eſcape. „ n ft 61 2 8 | 
; 3 at this time, had ſuch an influence in the houſe, that he. did 
in a manner dictate all their reſolutions; no man durſt oppoſe his ſchemes 
there; but the ſpirit he had rais'd among the agitators of the army, gave 
him a great deal of trouble: He had made uſe of theſe men to petition 
and even force the parliament into a compliance with his meaſures. They 
were a kind of republick in the army, which he had erected to oppoſe the 
parliament; ſuggeſting to them, that they had as good a right to reform 
and ſettle religion and government as their maſters; that the natural rights 
of the meaneſt men were equal to thoſe of the greateſt, and that gover- 
nors were no longer to be obeyed, than they ſtudied the general good of 
every individual, of which they were judges. Theſe ' m#xims had been 


ol great uſe to Cromwel, in ſubbuing his enemies in the parliament; but 


when the agi tators began to put them in practice againſt himſelf and their 
own. officers, and to take upon them to examine and cenſure their con- 
duct, it ſoon appear d how deſtructive theſe principles were to ail manner 
of order and government; and that however republican notions might be 
for the advantage of a ſtate, a monarchical government only was proper 
for an army: For theſe men, from the high opinion they were taught 
to have of their natural rights, immediately began to;conceive that all 
mankind ought to be on the level, and that the authority their ſuperiors 
claim'd was a uſurpation on the liberties of a free people; from whence 
they obtain'd the name of levellers; and in purſuance of theſe notions, 
they enter'd into confederacies and aſſociations, and actually made propo- 
ſitions to the parhament, as well as to their own generals, for introducing 
an equality among all men; which, when they found oppos'd by their 
officers, they appointed a general rendezvous at Hounſlow-heath, in 
order to put an end to all diſtinctions among men: Of which Cromer! 
having advice by ſome ſpies ſent amongſt them, and being ſupported 
on ihis occaſion by the parliament againſt the - army, as he; had formerly 
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the. rendezvous at Hounſ/cw-heath, at the head of fore troops, he could 
rely on; and, having demanded: the reaſon of the agitators aſſemblin 
ſuch numbers of foldiets there without his order, and 1eceiv'd ſome inſolent 

"anſwers from them, he knock'd down two or three of the forwardeſt with 
his own hand, and then charging them briſkly with the troops he brought 
with him, he wounded ſome and took others priſoners; and, having 
hang d up as many as he faw. fit upon the place, order'd ſeveral more to 
be ſent to London and try d for their mutiny and rebellion in a more folemn 
manner, and thereby ſo reſtrain'd this levelling ſpirit, that it ſcarce ever 
broke out again to his prejudice during his own life; at leaſt, it was gere- 
rally agreed, that the impoſtor who rais d it beſt knew how to check and 
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The army being again reduc d under the command of their ſuperiors, 

a council was held by Cromwel, Ireton, Harriſon, and other ficld-officers 

who were moſt remarkable for their malice againſt the king, how the 

ſhould diſpoſe of his majeſty; and having firſt ſought the lord, as they 

call'd it, by faſting, prayers,” and preachments, in which. Cromwel and 

other inſpir'd officers, bore their parts, it was at length agreed, that the | 
ling ſhould be publickly arraign'd and tryd as a-traytor to the flate : But =_ 
as things were not ripe for ſuch a declaration,, the reſolution was yet care- 
fully concealed ; and, to render the king mote obnoxious to the people, 

Cromnwel by his influence procur'd the parliament to ſend bis majeſty four 
ſuch propoſitions as he knew he would never agree to, or if be did, would 
mount to an abdication of his throne. on od b / el tern 
1 Theſe propoſitions being drawn up in the nature of bills for the royal 
f aſſent, were tranſmitted to his majeſty in the Ig of vigbt, in the month 
of December, and were of the following tenor: By the firſt, he was to 
8 confeſs that he begun the war againſt the parliament, and was guilty of all 
: the blood and devaſtation that had enſued thereupon : By the ſecond, he 
vas co diſſolve the government of the ehurch by biſhops; Sc. and to tranſ- 
5 fer all the lands of the church to {fuck uſes as the parliament directed, and 
. leave the future ſettlement of the church to their councils: By the third, 
of be yas to transfer the poyer of the militia and forces, by ſea and land, 

to them, with the diſpoſal of the publick money, and to authoriſe them 
m 6 diſpoſe of all offices in the ſtate; and laſtly, he was to deliver up all the 
ein wyaliſts, bis friends and adherents, to their mercy. With the commith- 
oners, who carried down theſe propoſitions, went other commiſſioners 
from the kingdom of Scotland, who openly declar'd before his ma- 
ity, that they were ſo prejudicial to religion, to the crown, the union and 
intereſt of both kingdoms, and contrary to their former engagements, that 
they could not coneur therein; and therefore, in the name of the king- 
dom of Scotland, ſolemnly declared their diſſent. 

The king, finding that the parliament would accept of no other terms 
than his relinquiſhing all his authority into their hands, the ſubverſion of 
religion; and the ruin of his friends, began to liſten to the Scots, who at 
this time promis d to levy. an army for his reſtoration, on much leſs 
ſhocking conditions than the faction at Meſtminſter requir'd; which, 
whether the parliament. had any intelligence of, or purely to ſhew their 
reſentment that his majeſty did not comply with their propoſitions, he was 
immediately made cloſe. priſoner, and only Mr. Herbert and an inferior 
ſervant or two permitted to attend him; which - uſage of their ſoveraign 
ky of the e of: Wight fo deteſted, that they aſſembled in a body 
at Newport, their chief town, being led by captain Burleigh, a native of 
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the iſland, and declar d they would reſcue the king from this baſe capti vi. 
ty; but the king's ſervants, who were juſt Almi being aſſur'd they 
would be ſoon over- power d by the regular forces, perſuaded the people 
to diſperſe and return home; and poor Burleigh was afterwards try'd by 
judge Will for high-treaſon againſt” the king, of which being convicted 
and condemned, he was executed (ſays the noble hiſtorian) war all the 
circurſtarices of barbarity and cruelt. 

„ In the mean time Cronwel, the moſt exquiſite Atnbler and impoſtd 
that ever appear d in the World, in a ſpeech he made to the commons, 
had the forehead to ſay, That rhe” the Wh 1005 a nan of parts and under. 


3 Randingi pet he was ſo greut à diſſembler, and ſo falſe a man, "that le was 


not to be trufted (a character extremely applicable to the man that ſpoke it) 
And ſuch was his influence over the commons; that he drew a vote from 
them on the zd of FTanuary, 1 043; that no more addreſſes ſhould be made t 
the king, but they would progeed to the ſitlins of the government, Without 
bim; which was agreed to by the lords on the 19th of the ſome month. 
To juſtify which, the commons publiſh'd a declaration the following 
month, containing all the notorious lies and calumnies that had been caff 
on his majeſty during his whole reign, or the continuance of the war; and 
declared it high-treaſon for any perſon to deliver a meſſage from the king 
or to receive any letter or meſſage from him, without the leaye ef the tw 
3 B y;which: reſolutions, Mr. Serjeant Maynard plainly told them 
the Falken was diſſole d; for if they excluded the king from their a 
ſerie, they could be no longer a parliament. he 
The preſbyterians, being now fully appris d of usr When 6 
fabdue -both king and 1 detetmin d tu join the cavaliers in 
Scots, who appear'd atithis time generally diſpoſed to take arms, [an 
make ſome . effort to reſene theit ſoveraign ftem his caf tivity 
But firſt it was thought fit to have recourſe to the old ſtratagem of pet 
tioning; and "accordingly multitudes of people came up from Eſſex, Ken, 
and Surry, with petitions that the freaty gory the king might renew, 
2 the e ere off er diſbanded; 1 Cum wel ordered * troops to 
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by pra of eig *. — min; and made dene maſter of 
Pembroke, Tenby, — Chepfliw callles, | 
| There bappened an inſurrection alſo 10 Lentz upon the voti Hon 
- holidays in the beginning of April," Which was fomented by the roya- 
_ liſts; but general Fairfax'marching'in perſon into the city at the head cf 
x detachment of the army, it was ſoon ſuppreſs d, a ſtrong garrifon was 
placd in the Tower, and all the poſts and chains in the ſtreets were pull- 
ed up, and the citizens forc 'd to - uM a fine, as a Nel 5 the tee 
that enſlaved them. 05 
The Kentiſb men eden aſſembled: in great vitiibers, ai were a6inel 
by ſome. citizens and apprentices: from London, being commanded by 


that brave general, the lord Goring carl of Norwich ; whereu pon many of 


the ſeamen in the ports. of Kent Wetwedbaraged to return to their cd 
ok 
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and twenty men of war actually revolted over to the prince ef Wales: 
The earl of Holland alſo, with the duke of Bucls, the earl of Peterboroughb, 
and the lord Frances Villers, appear dat the head of a body of horſe and 
- foct about King ſion, while Sir Marmaduke ' Langdale and the royaliſts in 
the nor th ſurpris d the town of Berwick, and Sir Phillis Muſsrove and Sir 

Momas Glenbam the city of Carliſie, and there was ſcatce a county in 
England, where the prople did not riſe in arms for the kilig; but not hav- 
ing concerted nieaſures with each other, and riſing before the Scots entered 
England, Faitfax' and Cromwel;; who commanded armies of veteran 
troops, eaſily diſpers d theſe new=raisd forces: Fairfax mareb'd firſt into 
Kent, and falling upon part of Goring's army that were fortifying them 
ſelves at Maidſioue, totally defeated them after a very brave reſiſtance; but, 
while Fairfax was buſied in reducing Maidſtone, Goring, with the reſt of 
his forces, marched towards London, and encamping at Black-heath, ex- 

| pected the citizens would have joined him there; but finding the bridge, 
and all the avenues to the town poſſeſs d by the enemy, he ferry*d over the 
Thames at Greenwich, and encamped at Mile-End, a vety. little diſtance 
from London: However, the citizens were ſo over-aw'd by” the forces 
that had. lately been introduc'd into the city, that ghey had not the con- 
tage to join their friends; on which diſappointment all Goring's men, ex 
cept five hundred, diſpers'd, and that general march'd further into Effex; 
where joining the lord Capal, Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Lifle, 
they -tortified Colchefter, and were not long after. beſieged By Fir. 

90 GCromwel met with ſtill greater ſucceſs againſt the royaliſts in Wales, 

1 WW giving Langborms army a total defeat on the 8th of May, fiſteen hundred 

nd of the rbyaliſts were kill'd, and three - thouſand taken priſoners : Aﬀtet 

ry: Which, Langborn, Pawel, and Poyer, retir'd-to Pembroke; and, being be- 

i. ſeeged by Cromwet, - bravely defended themſelves for ſome time, but were 

, - rn, together with the town, to Cromuel by their own 
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$i The earl of Holland and the duke of Bucks were defeated much about 

en the ſame time; the earl was taken priſoner in Huntingtonſhire ; the duke 
bit of Bucks eſcaped beyond ſea; and his brother, the lord Frances Villers, 
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of was kill d-in the engagement. | hs 
During theſe inſurrections in favour of the king's and the presbyterian 
intereſt; Which ſeem at this time to have been united, prince © Charles ap- 
pear'd-upon the coaſt of England with the ſquadron of war, Which had 
lately teturn'd to their duty; on board of which alfo were the duke of 
Vork, who had made his eſcape, prince Rupert, the lords Hopton, MWilmot, 
Willoughby, Colepepprr, and ſeveral other royaliſts of diſtinction. Their 
irſt-attempt was to telieve Colcheſter ; but this town being at ſome diſtance 
from the ſea, and the avenues to it ſtrongly guarded by Fairfax, that en- 
tetpriſe was found impracticable: Whereupon the prince enter'd the 
mouth of the Thames, and took ſeveral merchant- ſhips, which put the city 
af London into a great conſternation; but they were releas'd again, on the 
eity advancing twenty thouſand pounds. The parliament hereupon, in 
order ta regain their ſuperiority at ſea, reſtor'd their admiral, the earl of 
Warwick, to his cominand over the fleet, whom they had laid aſide but a 
vetx little before: However, without ſhewing any reſentment at the ſlight 
that had been put upon him, he uſed his utmoſt diligence to aſſemble a 
fleet, and ſoon appear'd in a condition to give the prince battle; tho? he 
did not ſeem very forward to engage, having ſome ſuſpicion a 
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fidelity of the; ſeamen: Whereupon the prince found an opportunity of 
making the carl large offers of honours and preferment, if he would aban- 


A4on the parliament; but he remain'd obſtinate in his rebellion, and could 


not be wrought upon by any means whatever. Upon which the Prince, 
beginning to want proviſions, ſtood over to the coaſts of Holland, without 
being able to give his friends in England any aſſiſtance: One reaſon 


whereof might be, that he could not depend upon the loyalty of the offi- 


' cers and ſeamen under his command; for we find ſeveral of thoſe men 
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of war, which had reyolted from the parliament, returned to the rebels 
again, ſoon after the prince'sarriyal in Holland: s. 
And nowithe Scots moſt unſeaſonably, after every inſurrection almoſt 
was ſuppreſs d in England, paſs'd the Tweed on the 8th of Fuly, with: fifteen 
or ſixteen thouſand. men (inſtead of forty thouſand which they gave out 
they would raiſe) to reſcue: their king from his captivity: It ſeems there 
Were then two factions in that kingdom; one of which, the Zealots, ad- 
hered: to Argyle, and the more moderate party to duke Hamilton, who 
commanded their army; and the reaſon. the Scotiſb army was not ſo nu- 
merous as was intended, was the oppoſition made by Argyle and the - zea- 
lous kirkmen againſt this expedition; for theie men apprehended, that if 
_ eyer the king was reſtored, epiſcopacy would - reſtored with him; and 
indeed, the moderate party under Hamilton wete ſo much afraid of this, 
that they would not ſuffer the royaliſts, either in Scotland or England, to 
join them, [leſt preſbytery ſhould ſuffer. They propoſed to reſtore the 
king by their own forces, and then they apprehended it would not be. in 
his power to re-eſtabliſh the church of England; tho ſome have ſuggeſted, 
z 225 the true reaſon Hamilton would not join the royaliſts of the church of 
England was, becauſe he had a fecret view to the crown himſelf, 
vhich the royaliits would never have promoted. But however that was, 
it is very certain, that this abundant” caution of the Sccti, in not joining 
the other royaliſts, was the ruin of duke Hamiiton, and his enterpriſe: 
For Monroe, who commanded a good body of veteran troops that were 
brought ſrom Jreland, was not ſo much as ſuffered to enter England with 
Hamilton; and Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who commanded ſeven thou- 


ſand royaliſts in the northern counties, Was barely ſuffered to march be- 


fore them, at ſuch a diſtance that it was ſcarce practicable for the Engliſh 
and Scots to join, if either of them were attack d: And in this order they 
march d thro Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lancaſhire, till they came 
near Preſton, being attended all the while by Lambert, general of the 
horſe in the parliament army, who harras d the Scots in their march, and 
cut off their proviſions, till Crommel had: ſuppreſs d the inſurrection in 
Males, and came to his aſſiſtance: Soon after which, Cromave and Lan- 
bert, with their united forces, attack d Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and, 
after a brave reſiſtance of ſix hours, entirely defeated him, the Scots never 


one offering to ſupport Langdale, tho they might with eaſe have chang'd 


— 


the fortune of the day; nay, Langdale afterwards affirm'd, that if they 
had ſent but a thouſand foot to his aſſiſtance, he ſhould have. bid fair for 
the victory. The Scots, having thus ſacrified the Engliſb under Langdale, 
only make way thereby for their own deſtruction; their troops were ſo 
diſheartened on the approach of Cromwel, that they ſcarce ſtood one 
charge before they retired : Indeed they diſputed a paſs or two with the 
Engliſb atterwards, which being driven from, they fled, and ſeparated 
into ſeverel bodies. Major general Bayiy, after he had made ſome - ſhew 
of detendiag M arrington-Bridge, ſurrender' d himſelf and the body he com- 
e 5 mar ded 
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manded. Mzddleton wich four hundred of his horſe was ſurrounded and 
made priſoner ; and duke Hamilton, with three thouſand more of theit 
horſe, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war at Uneter in Staffordſbire, 
without ſtriking a ſtroke: Some ſay, - that Hamilton did not fo much as 
ſtipulate for quarter; tho the duke expreſly faid he did; and inſiſted on 
it at his trial. The reſidue of the Scots retreated into the northern counties, 
where they joined Monroe, and marched” with him into the north of | Scot- 


- 
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Comwel, after the defeat of duke Hamilton, march'd into the north of 


England, where Carliſle and Berwick being ſutrendered to him, he was 
invited to Edinburgh by the marquis of Argyle; and,, a parliament being 
aſſembled in that kingdom, Cromwel and Argyle procured the late expedi- 
tion to England to be condemn'd ; and at the fame time, it is faid, thoſe 
two chiefs concerted the ruin of the king, and the extirpation of monar- 
chy in both nations. e ee dam. wh are 
Mir be mean time the cavaliers in Colcheſter; having defended that place 
for ten weeks, and conſumed all. their proviſion and ammunition, were 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion on the 28th of Auguſt? Whereupon 
Fairfax ordered Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Liffe, the one. general of 
horſe, and the other of foot, in the king's ſervice, to be ſhot to death 
(whithout fo much as'a trial by martial law;), two gentlemen, of whom 
the lord Clarendon gives us very great characters: As to the lord Capel, 
and Goring earl of Norwich, who were alſo taken in Colcheſter, they 
were reſerved to be try'd for their loyalty. to their Prince by forms. of 
During theſe warlike tranſactions, while Fairfax was engaged in redu- 
eng the toyaliſts in Rent and Eſſex, and Cromwel with the other part of the 
Amy, either in ales, or the north of England; the preſpyterians in the 
parhament houſe, and about London, began to recover their courage, and 
think of renewing their treaty with the King; and having procured a peti- 
tion from the common- council of the city to the two houſes for that-pur- 
poſe, the parliament reſolved to enter into a perſonal treaty with the king, 
for ſettling the peace of the kingdom, and that the treaty ſhould be in the 
We of Wight, where his majeſty ſhould be treated with honour, freedom, 
and ſafety: Whereupon his majeſty pitch'd upon Newport, the chief town 
in the oe of Wight, for the place of treaty; and ſent the houſe a liſt of 
ſuch of the nobilitv, biſhops, lawyers, civilians, and ſervants, as he de- 
fired ſhould attend him, But all the hopes of a treaty were-in danger of 
being fruſtrated, by advice that arrived about this time, that the 
Stofs were defeated. - On which occaſion, Cromwel wrote to his friends 
in the houſe, that it would be ſuch a perpetual ignominy to the parliament, 
that no-body abroad or at home would ever give credit to them, if they 
receded from their votes of non- addreſſes to the king, and conjured them 
to continue firm in that reſolution : But ſeveral abſent members being now 
returned to the houſe, who had abſented themſelves while the army re- 
mained about London, the preſbyterian party were ſo ſtrong, that it was 
reſolved the votes of non- addreſſes ſhould ſtand repealed : | That the treaty 
ſhould be at Newport, and his majeſty be there with the ſame freedom as 
he was at Hampton-Court ; and that the perſons named by his majeſty, 
might reſort to him in the iſland, and remain there without moleſtation ; 
and proceeded to appoint fifteen commiſſioners, viz. five lords and ten 
commons to treat with him, who were ordered to bring the treaty to a 
concluſion as ſoon as poſſible ;. which they all laboured to do, except Yare 
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a confederate of Cromwels, who uſed every artifice to obſtruct and prolon 9 

the treaty, till that general ſhould return with the army from Scotland, 
and compel the parliament to break it off. 

The commiſſioners arriving at Newport in the Je of Wight, on the 

I 5th of September, attended his majeſty, and made great profeſſions of du- 

ty and affection for his perſon ; TT repreſented, that tho' there were forty 

days limited for the treaty, if it was not finiſh'd in a much ſhorter tirme, 


and convert it into a. republick, as they had already publickly declared; 
and this Was firmly believed, as well by the king's friends, as the commi. 
floners: But ſtill the commiſſioners inſiſted on ſuch preliminaries, and 

the demands, they wete ordered to make, and from which they had no 
power ro recede, were ſo unreaſonable and prejudicial to his majeſty and 
the whole kingdom, that one would be tempted to think, the men, who 

. n their inſtructions, never intended or aged his majeſty. ſhould 
comply with them, 

Por firſt they inſiſted, that they were ſent to treat only with his ma- 
jeſty, and therefore none of Fig. noblemen, divines, or lawyers, who 
were permitted to attend the King, muſt be allowed to ſpeak i in the debate, 

or declare their opinions, NEG it were to his majefty in another room; 
wry ſeemed very hard, when there were fifteen to diſpute againft him, 

may of them the craftieſt and 1 — heads that were to be found in the 
two ouſes; and this his majeſty was obli iged to ſubmit to. 
The treaty beginning on Monday the 18th of September, the fir pro- 
poſition: the commiſſioners -infiſted on was, that his majeſty ſhould re- 
un all his proclamations, declarations, and inſtruments publiſh'd againſt 
—_ parliament, and acknowledge, that the tuo houſes had 1 nectſftatel 
t enter into a war with him, in their juſt and law ul defence. 
Buy the /econd Propoſition, he was required to aboliſh epiſcopacy, ſettle 
[nl and alienate the lands o the church for the uſe of the 
| ate. RR 
By the third, he was to trankfer the power of the militia to the parlia- 
FCS empower them to keep the un army on foot, or raiſe other 
forces for the ſca and land ſervice whenever they faw fit; and to levy 
money on the ſubjeR, by their own authority, to pay their armies. 
By the fourth, 1 was to declare the ceſſation of arms in Ireland void, 
= leave the government of that kingdom, „ both civil and W. to 
e two houſes, 


4 fince the great ſeal was carried from London to Oxford, and pay all 
che debts the houſes had contracted. 

By the ſeventh it was required, that delinguents ( e. the royaliſts who 
bad T moſt faithful to the king) ſhould be baniſhed the court. and 
left to their mercy. 

y the eighih, that the parliament ſhould conſtitute. magiſrars, and 
- diſpo 1 of all the laces and offices in the kingdom. 

By the ninth, his majeſty was required to confirm their new broad ſeal, 

and all grants and commiſſions under it: 


* 


; charters confirm'd, the command of the tower of London, and their 

own militia. 
And by the eleventh, that the court of wards thould be aboliſhed, : 
The 


the army would return and depoſe his majeſty, change the government, 


By the jth and ſixth, the king was to vacate all titles * honour con- 


By the zenth, that the city of London ſhould have all their grants and 


le 
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The firſt of theſe propoſitions the king granted, but objected to the 

reamble of it, tha? made him the author of the war, and all the calamities 
conſequent thereupon, This he refuſed to acknowledge ſeven days, tho' 
teaz'd and preis'd by the fifteen commiſſioners all the time to grant it. 
He told them, that no a& of his could make that true which was notori- 
oully falſe : That he was willing, that it ſhould be made penal for every 
man to reproach another for any thing done during the troubles; and 
propoſed as a medium, that the preamble ſhould run thus: That jealouſſes 
had abruptly and unfortunately thrown both parties into a war, and ſecure 
all by acts of indemnity. But the commiſſioners would admit of no alte- 
ration of this article: Whereupon the king retiring into another room with  . 
his friends, defired their opinions ; and it was unanimouſly repreſented to 
him, that unleſs he ſubmitted to this article, the commiſſioners would be 
ſuddenly recall'd ; and it would thereupon be declared and believed at 
London, that the king refuſed to ſecure the parliament and their adherents 
from proſecutions at law : That his giving way to a recital in a new law, 
which was not declaratory of what the law was formerly, and only in a 


preamble to a law for recalling declarations, would not make their actions 
lawful, if they were not fo before; nor would it take from them, who had 


adhered to him, any benefit former laws had given them. But the great ar- 


debe uſed to gain his conſent to this and ſeveral other articles was, that if 


to any part thereof, his majeſty would by no means give his aſſent. 


To the h and /ixth propoſals, for vacating titles of honour conferred 
15 E was carried from Oxford to London, and for 


'To 
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5 To the ſeventh, that delinquents, that is, thoſe. of his party, ſhould 
ſubmit unto a fine, and be prohibited acceſs unto the court, as alſo unto 
the council, without the parliament's confent; and likewiſe, that for three 
years they ſhould be diſabled and debarr'd from fitting in either houſe of 


_ - parliament without their conſent; and alſo to undergo. a legal trial, if the 


two houſes of parliament thought fit; and to ſuffer according to merit, 
if convicted by due courſe of law. Thus far his majeſty was willing to 
agree 3 but as to the charging them, or any of them, with treaſon; or, 
as to the taking away their, or any of their lives or eſtates, for acting 
things by his commiſſion during the late war, in a military way, or any 
other (fave ſuch as after a legal proceeding ſhould be found guilty of break- 


ing the eſtabliſh'd laws of the land) the king poſitively retus'd to give his 


Ws ® 


allent.-...- . 5 F 
Io the eighth propoſal, his majeſty agreed, that the parliament ſhould 
have power to confer all offices in his kingdom, and likewile ' conſtitute 

magiſtrates for twenty years. | 855 
Loo the ninth, for K 


* 


is confirming their new broad ſeal, with all. grants 


To the /extb propoſal, that all charters, grants, privileges. and immuni— 


Cromwel ſent a detachment of the army that ſeiz d. the king's petſon at 
| im in a kind 
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vants had the good fortune to be acquainted in time, that this was diſcbver'd 
to thoſe who had him in cuſtody; and that major R:1ph had refoly'd to 
ſhoot the king, whenever he ſhould attempt to eſcape that way. This 
Rolpb was a barbarous cut-throat, that had at other times offer'd his 
maſters to aſſaſſinate or poiſon the king in priſon, for which he had been 
indicted at Vincbeſter aſlizes; but ſerjeant Wild, one of their mercenary. 
judges, gave ſuch directions to the grand jury, that the bill was return'd 
uoramus. WITT 5 rr e 

During his majeſty's confinement in Carisbrool-Caſtle., Mr. Herbert 
relates, he ſpent much of his time in reading, and no book ſo much as that 
of the holy ſcriptures. Beſides theſe, he had biſhop Andrew's ſermons, 
Hooker's eccleſiaſtical polity, Hammona's works, San iys's paraphraſe on 
the pſalms, and Herbert's divine poems; and here he tranſlated Dr. Sander- 
ſon de Furamentis, &c. and when he had a mind to relax from more ſeri- 
ous ſtudies, he diverted himſelf with poetry, compoſing ſeveral pieces 
himſelf. He uſually read authors in their own languages, being maſter 
of the Greek, Latin, French, Spaniſh, and Italian tongues; the three laſt 
of which he ſpoke fluently, and few gentlemen, the fame author ob- 
ſerves, were better vers d in arts and ſciences, or better read in hiſ- 
tory. je ts | 
But to be a little more particular concerning the ſeizing of his majeſty 
at Newport : The army, returning from Scotland about the latter end of 
November, while the commons were debating whether they ſhould pro- 
ceed in their treaty with the king or not; and, being quarter'd at S7. 
Albans, Cromwel and Ireton, with ſome other officers who were remarka- 
ble for their malice againſt the king, drew up a remonſtrance ; wherein they 
ll Wl infiſted, that the king ſhould be brought to juſtice : That the ſoldiers ar- 
at WW rears ſhould be paid out of the church and crown-lands: That a period 
d WW ſhould be put to the long parliament, and more equal repreſentatives of 
re ll the people ſhould be elected; in whom the ſupreme power ſhould for the 
- future be lodg d. Which remonſtrance, being preſented to the houſe by 
at I fix officers of the army, occaſion'd great confuſion there; and this was 
-n I further encreas'd by the advice they receiv'd about the fame time from the 
e, e Wight, that colonel Hammond was diſcharg'd from that government, 
10 and ſucceeded by colonel Euer, who had carried away the king to a miſe- 
by able block-houſe in an unwholeſome air, near the /e of Wight, calbd 
Hut- Castle. However, they had the courage to vote, that the king was 
tle carried to Hur/i-Caftle without their knowledge or conſent; and to fend 
vo their commands to the general, to revoke the ordgrs that had been given to 
bn. colonel Eure; and that colonel Hammond ſhould reſume the care of the 
ids Il King's perſon again: But the general, inſtead of complying with his ma- 
to Il ſters, let them know, that unleſs the arrears of the army were immediate 
ith h paid, he would march up to London; at which the commons ſhew'd 
fs I their reſentment, and it was mov'd-to declare the army traytors : But be- 
ds, © fore this could be done, the army arriv'd, and were quarter'd about Mbite- 
Hr. ball, Covent-garden and St. Fames's; which did not deter the commons 
- however, from voting, that his majeſty's conceſſions to their propoſitions, 
to were ſufficient grounds for the houſes to proceed upon for the ſettlement of 
the I the peace of the kingdom. Whereupon the army finding, that nothing leſs 
than downright violence would carry their point, they order'd ſeveral regi- 
ments of horſe and foot to rendezvous at Weſtminſter, where they ſeiz d 
ſer- I} forty of the principal members as they were going to the houſe, and made 
ints I] them priſoners, and ſtopt above an hundred and ſixty more from entering 

| 59 Nona into 
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into the houſe; ſo that there ſat now no more than an hundred and fifty 
members in the houſe, who were moſt of them officers in the army, and 
acted as they were directed by their generals: And immediately after this 
grand purge of the houſe, as it was call'd, the votes of Non- Addreſſes, and 
. thoſe of the like tendency, were reviv'd ; and a committee was or der Gig 
draw up a charge of high-treaſon againſt the king, as the cauſe of all the 
blood that had been ſpilt; it being reſolv d, that, as the king was a man 


of blood, he ſhould be brought to exemplary juſtice ; but in this reſolution 


the lords refus'd to concur; 


. 


night (viz.) the 36th of November, hurried from Newport with no other 
feryant but Mr. Herbert, and confin'd in a dungeon at Hurſft=Caftle ; from 
whence he was remov'd on the 2 1ſt of December to Windſor, in order to 
his tryal. Here his majeſty was for a few days treated with the reſpect due 
to a king, and his ſervants permitted to attend in their places; but, on 
the 2 5th of December, the commons, by their own authority, without the 
concurrence of the lords, order'd a committee to confider how to proceed 
in the 1zay of juſtice againſt the king: And on the 27th it was order d 
buy a council of war, that the ceremony of the knee to the king ſhould 
omitted, and all appearance of ſtate diſus d; that his table ſhould be re- 
trench'd, and the greateſt part of his ſervants diſmiſs d. ; : 
And now, as at other times when they had any piece of unparallel'd 
villany to tranſact, they proclaim'd a faſt, and mocked heaven, in order 
to delude the people. Hugh Peters, chaplain to Cromwel, preach'd before 
the commons at St. Margaret's Weſtniinſfter (where four lords alſo were 
_ preſent) this ſcaramouch of a preacher choſe a text or two which he ap- 
prehended for his purpoſe; as that in the. pſalms; they ſhall bind their 
king in chains, Sc. to which he tack'd another, ſuch honour have all his 
aims. He inſiſted, that this deliuverance of the people (from the infup- 
portable burthen of a legal government) by the army, was greater than 
that of the children of J/ae/ from Egypt, the houſe of bondage; and he 
would inform them how they ſhould prevent their ever returning to this 


* 


bondage again: Then clapping his hands before his eyes, and Hying his 


head down on his cuſhion for ſome time, he fuddenly ſtarted up, and 
told them, he had a revelation how te do it, which was, by extirpating 
monarchy both here and every-where (it was the cuſtom of theſe times, 
when the chiefs of the rebels had any extraordinary project in view, to ſet 
up ſame of their preachers to break it to the people, as occaſion ſerv'd, 
| Som. the pulpit,) He proceeded to draw. a parallel between the king 


and 
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and Barabbas, and between our Saviour and the army ; and Þoin: ing to 
ſome red-coats in the church, cry'd out; theſe are our ſaviours whom they 


hu have crucified ; theſe are the. ſaints mention d in my text, Beloved, I 


have made, a ftrict ſorutimy, and I can aſſure you there are in the army foe 
thouſand ſaints, no leſs holy than thoſe that now converſe in heaven with God 
almighty. Then kneeling down, he wept, and lifted up his eyes to heaven 
and begg'd, in the name of the people of England; that they would exe- 
cute juitice on that great Barabbas at Windſor, and not let Benbadad 
elca 
be members afterwards going from church to the houſe, and it being 
moy d to proceed capitally againſt the king, Cromwel roſe up and ſaid, if 
ay man mov d this upon deſign, he ſhould think him the greateſt traytor 
in the world; but ſince providence and neceſſity had caſt them upon it, he 
ſhould pray God ta bleſs their councils, tho' he was not then provided to 
give them counſel ; and then fitting down, after ſome time he ſtood up again, 
and declar'd, that as he was praying for a bleſſing from God on his under- 
taking to reſtore the king to his priſtine majeſty, his tongue cleav d to the 
roof of his mouth that he could not ſpeak one word more, which he took 


as a return of prayer, and, that God had rejected him firm being king : 


And to ſtrengthen this revelation of Cromwels a Godly virgin was brought 
up from Hertfordſhire, who declar d before the council of war at White- 
ball, that ſhe had a revelation from God, requiring her to encourage them to 
80.00 with their deſign. Thus is heaven blaſphemouſly brought in, by the 
moſt abandon'd wretches that ever the world ſaw, to countenance the 
murder of the king; and to ſtrike a terror into all men, that none might _ 
dare to ſtit and reſcue their ſoveraign whom they had thus deſtin d to H- 
cnfice, that brave royaliſt, major Pitcher, was on the 29th of December 
ſhot in St. Pauls church- yard in the face of the city for remaining in 
England, having agreed to wanſport himſelf beyond fea on the ſurrender of 
Pembroke-Caſtle. 

'The commons begun the new year 1648- -9 with framing an ordinance. 
for the tryal of the king, which they ſent to the houſe of peers for their 
concurrence; but tho' that houſe was now reduc'd to a very ſmall number, 
who. had already gone very great lengths, yet not one of them would 
allent to the ordinance, but rejected it with the utmoſt contempt and de- 
teſtation; and that they might not be preſs'd any more upon that head, 
adjourn'd for nine days. Whereupon ſome members of the commor.s 
moy'd, that the lords might be impeach'd of high-treaſon for favouring 
the grand delinquent (their king :) But others appear'd very well ſatisfied 
that they ſhould meet with no further obſtruction from the lords, and 
Foc 1 in the proſecution of his majeſty without them; voting, 1ſt, 

hat the people were under God the original of all juſt power, 2dly, 
That the commons of England, being choſen by, — repreſenting the 
people, were the ſupreme power of the nation. zdly, That whatever 
was enacted or declar'd to be law by the houſe of commons, aſſembled 
in parliament, had the force of law; tho' the conſent of the king and the 
houſe of peers was not had thereto. 

Then they proceeded to complete their ne by nominating the 
perſons who were to conſtitute a pretended high- court of juſtice for the 
tryal of the king. This ordinance recites, that the king, not being 


content with the many encroachments made by his predeceſſors on the 


ag s rights, but deſigning totally to ſubvert the conſtitution and intro- 
nee an arbitrary government, had levy'd war againſt the parliament, 
e, | 
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* whereby infinite miſchiefs had enſued; for which high and treaſonable 
offences, and to the end no chief officer or magiſtrate might pretume tor 
the future to contrive the enſlaving and deſtruction of the nation with im- 
punity, they did ordain and enact, that *Thomas lord Fairfax, Oliver 
Cromwel, Henry Ireton, Eſq ; Sir Hardreſs Waller, * Philip Skippon, Va- 
 lentine Wanton, Thomas Harriſon, Eſqts. Sir Henry Mildmay, Sir Thomas 
 Wroth, Knts. Sir William Maſham, Sir * fobn Barrington, Sir Williun 

Brereton, Sir William Conſtable, Barts. Edmund Ludloe, * ohn Lambert, 
Jobn Hutchinſon, Eſqrs. Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Sir Michael Liveſey, 
Barts. Adrian Scroop, Richard Dean, Fobn Okey, Rebert Overton, Fobr 


Huſon, *Fobn Desboxough, William Goff, Jobn Jones, William Say, 


Fobn Alured, John Fagg, James Nelthorp, Eſqrs. Sir William Ro- 
berts, John Forbes, Ald. of London; Thomas Scot, Eſq; Thomas An- 
Adres Ald. of London; William Cawley, Edward Whaley, Thomas Pride, 
Mac Euer, Richard Ingoldsby, * Henry Mildmay, Eſqrs. Sir *Thomas 
Honywood, Knt. The. lord Grey of Grooby, Rob. Wallop, Will. Hevening- 
bam, Eſqrs. Iſaac Pennington, *Thomas Atkins, Rowland Wilſon, Ald, 
of London; *Richard Saluey, Hum. Sakvey, Robert Titchburn, Owen 


Roe, Robert Manwaring, Robert Lilburne, Robert Duckenfield, Cornelius | 
Holland, John Carew, Fobn Nutt, Thomas Cballoner, * Algernoon Sidney, 


John Allaby, Fobn Moore, Richard Darley, Frances Laſtels, Alexander 
Rigby, Henry Smith, Edmund Wild, Fames Challoner, Abraham Burrel, 
Anthony Stapeley, * Roger Gratwick, Fobn Downes, Eſqrs. Philip lord 

' Life, Nilliam lord Mounſon, Sir Fobn Danvers, Sir Thomas Mateverer, 
Barts. Sir John Bourcheir, Sir Fames Harrington, Sir William Allanſon, 

Sir Peter Wentworth, Knt, of the Bath; Henry Martin, William Pure- 
| fy, *Godfrey Bofvile, * Fobn Trenchard, John Blackiflone, Gilbert Mil- 
ington, Eſqrs. Sir Milliam Armyn, Bart. Miles Corbet, Francis Allen, 
Thomas Lifter, - Benjamin Weſton, Peregrine Pelham, *fobn Gourdon, 


Eſqrs. Francis Thorp, Serjeant at law, * Foſjas Berners, Dennis Bond, 


Humphrey Edwards, Gregory Clement, Fobn Fry, Thomas Wogan, Eſqrs. 
Sir Gregory Norton, Bart. John TED, Serjeant at law, Edmund 
Harvey, John Dove, fohn Ven, Thomas Horton, Thomas Hammond, 
George Fenwick, Eſqrs. Robert Nicholas, Serjeant at law, *Robert 
_  Reymolds, *Fobn Liſle, Nicholas Love, Vincent Potter, Eſqrs. Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, . Bart. Daniel Blagrave, Jobn Brown, John Weaver, Roger 
Hill, *Fobn Lenthall, Eſqrs. Sir Edward Bainton, *TJobn Corbet, 


Thomas Blunt, *Thomas Boon, Sir * Peter Temple, Knt. and Bart. *Fobn 
Lowry, Eſq; Auguſtine Garland, * Auguſtine Skinner, John Dixwell, 


George Fleetwood, Simon Meyne, James Temple, Peter Temple, Thomas 


Wayte, Eſqrs; ſhould be commitlioners for the trying of him, twenty of 


whom ſhould be a Qorum. And the ſaid Thomas lord Fairfax, and all 
other officers, civil and military, were required to be aiding and aſſiſting 
to them in the execution of their commiſſion, provided that this act, and 
the authority thereby granted, ſhould continue in force for a month, and 
no longer. [N. B. The names of thoſe that are marked with an Aſteriſm * 

did not act. 8 DOLCE 10 „ INE KOLNS 

The commons, not having conſulted the Scots in this matter, received 

a letter from the commiſſioners reſiding in London, on the 6th of Janua- 
ry, requeſting they would not proceed in the trial of the king, and proteſt- 
ing againſt it: And indeed almoſt all the presbyterian clergy preach'd and 
declared againſt it, repreſenting, that it was contrary to their moſt 
_ folemii oaths and imprecations; contrary to publick and private faith, con- 
| GE FF | fir med 
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firmed by declarations and promiſes, contrary to the law of nature ahd na- 


tions, and the commands of ſeripture'; and contrary to the public k good 
of the kingdom: And begging therefore, that they would not defile their 


hands and the kingdom with royal blood. The ambaſladors of Holland 
alſo interpoſed, and deſired they would not bring ſuch a ſcandal on the pro- 


teſtant religion, as the condemning their king muſt be. The prince of 
Orange and the prince of Malis ſent over their agents, who apply d them- 


elves t0\Fairfax, Cronwel; Ireton, and the teſt of the leading indepen- 
dants, offering them any conditions, places, or preferments, if they would 
put a ſtop to this infamous proceeding, and any ſecurity they could ask for. 
the performance of what ſhould be ſtipulated ; while the duke of Rich- 


noni the marquis of Hertford, the earls of Sruthampron and Lindſey, offet- 


ed themſelves as hoſtages for whatever ſhould be agreed on; but all to no 
purpoſe: Cromwel retorted upon the presbyterians, that their endeavouring 


to take away the king s life by ſword and piſtol, depriving him of his au- ; 


thority and impriſoning him, was ſtill more againſt all laws human and 


divine, than the bringing the king to a legal trial before the repreſentatives 


of the people, from whom all lawful princes derived their authority: And 
as to their covenant and oaths to protect him ; theſe alſo were no lefs vio- 
atedy'' by their taking up arnis agaiaſt the king; but indeed that theſe 
dacht required alſo the reformation of religion, he obſerved, and the eſta- 
bliſhing the rights and liberties of the ſubject, which were their chief and 
8 views; and if the king ſtood in the way of theſe great ends, they 
by the ſame oaths to remove him. And the commons, who 
were now — 1 officers and: creatures, without any regard to any 


remodſtrances that had been made in behalf of the king, ordered the com- 


miſſioners, appointed by their ordinance to be the king's judges, to meet in 
the Painted-Chamber, on Monday the 8th of Fanuary, to conſider of the 
propereſt means tor the management of this mock trial ; and the next day, 
viz, the gth of January, Dendy, their ſerjeant at arms, by the order of 
the houſe, rode into Meſiminſter-Hall, at the head of two troops of horſe, 
and there by ſound of trumpet proclaimed, that the high court of juſtice 
would be held the next day in the Painted. Chamber; and that if any man 
had ought ro alledge againſt Charles Stuart, he might repair thither and 
be heard. Then the ſerjeant proceeded to make the ſame proclamation at 
the Roya Exchange, and other publick places: And the fame. day the 
commons voted, that no writs ſhould any longer run in the king's name; 
and that a new great ſeal ſhould be made, with the arms of England and 
Ireland, © the ' Croſs and Harp on one fide with this inſcription, The great 
feal'ef England ; and on the reverfe, the figure of the parliament, with 
this —— In the jp year of freedom, 11 God's Ble Mug, reſtored 
1648. 

Their mock court being ſet in the Painted-Chainber, on Wedneſday the 
oth of January, they appointed John Bradſhaw, ſerjeant at law, their 
preſident ; who being abſent, Mr. Say was appointed to officiate as pre- 
tident, till Bradſhaw ſhould attend; Mr. Steel was appointed their attor- 
ney-general, and Mr. Cook their folicitor-general, to proſecute the king 85 
and manage the evidence againſt him. 

The court being met again on Friday the tach of January, and Mr. 
Bradſhaw (a ſerjeant of the parliament's creating) attending according to 
ſummons, took his place as preſident, having firſt made an apology, of 
courſe, for his inability to perform ſo important a truſt; it was ordered, 
that he ſhould be- ſtyled lord preſident, as well without the court as with 
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in; ſeveral officers were appointed to attend him, with a guard for the ſe. 
ccurity of bis perſon; the dean's houſe at Wetminfter was given to him 
and his heirs, and a preſent of five thouſand pounds made him, to pu 
+ bimfelf in an;equipage ſuitable to the dignity, they had conferr'diupon him, 
6 he was look d upon as the firſt magiſtrate in the kingdom. 
be pretended court, ſitting in ꝓrivate in the Painted. Chamber, on the 
'1 3th of January, it was ordered, that the vaults under that room ſhoull 
be ſearched, leſt any powder ſhonld be: lodg d there, to blow upithe infer- 
nal LT, and ſend them to their p Wel manſions ſooner thaniithey ex. 
| [bed 77 : They, ordered the Place, of. trial alſo to be the upper end of ep. 
| "minſter; Hall: That the partitions ſhould be taken rad ee of 
Fo © Chanceryand King s-Bench laid into one, for the accommodation of the 
I | 1 — who, were to ſit in judgment on their ſoveraign, ho was brouglt 
— —_— Mindſer. to St. James s the I 5th of January. The court ſitting 
ain in. the Painted. Chamber, on the 17th; it was ordered, that Sir Flu 
127 atton's houſe ſhould be the place where. the king ſhould- lodge during his 
trial: That a guard of thirty officers, and other choſen men, ſheuld atteni 
| the king above ſtairs, and that two of the thirty ſhould always attend in 
his bed- chamber: That guards ſhould: be — all che avenues to the 
houſe, as alſo in V mine Hal, and upon the leads, and at the win 
dows of the hall; and that there thould f be a guard of horſe without: 
that twenty officers: or gentlemen ſhould attend * lord preſident, : during 
the trial, to and from the court; and that a {word and mace ſhould be 
carried before him. But, notwithſtanding all the authority and: honoun 
conferred, on the preſident, and the guards aſſigned for bis ſecurity, tk IM © | 
Was not, it ſeetns, without apprehenſions of meeting with the reward of ls IM **.« 
parricide before the mock trial was oyer, which hig him to wear ar wh 
mour under his cloaths, and particularly a ſkull- cap of ſteel under his ber hib 
ver, web with the hat was AETFTar Ae preſented: to the 1 at n i] 
The Y it has been already obſeryed, had adjourn'd for nine days « þ 
to avoid the importunity of the commons for their aſſent to the ordinance e 
for the king's trial; of which it ſeems the commons took the advantage, t. 
and lock d up their doors, never inffcring Dem to fit. 5 or inter: . 
meddle 1 in. publick r \ 201 
„The Niue court dee privately. on the ad Fang the 
charge againſt the king was perfected, and preſented to the court: Where-· „ ff 
upon it Was ordered, that Mr. Attorney- general Steel, or, in ebe eth 
Cot the ſolicitor, ſhould in the name, and on the behalf of all the people de 
of e exhibit the laid charge againſt che King, at the trial in * *th 
inſter-Hall. te 
3 In the mean time, "bis majeſty, having been removed from 2 Janes re 
20. M. 7 8 5 was brought from thence to Catton-· Haoiſe at Weſtminſter, the * aft 
20th o f January, in order to appear before his pretended judges; who were Neri 
n fitting in private in the Star-Chamber.; and there it was reſolv d, that 
0 method of proceeding, as to the reading of the commiſſion, ſending 
for the priſoner, aſking him queſtions, c. ſhould be left to the diſcretion 
of the lord prefident : That if the priſoner carry'd himſelf inſolently of 1 
.. contemptuouſly to the court, it ſhould. be left to the lord prefident to repre- d by 
hend him, and admoniſh him of his duty, or command him to be taken age. 
away: But as to the priſoner's taking off his hat, the court would not 
inſiſt on it that day; and if the king deſired time, the lord preſident was e 
— 10 el him time: And it was ordere! elſo, that Mr. L Lift and Mr. Say 
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ſhould. be aſſiſtants to the preſident, and ſit near him; and then the court 


appeared and anſwered to their names. | | | 

Then the king, being brought from 'Corron-Houſe, and placed in the 

face of the court, tho much beneath his. illuſtrious judges, having 
bon d for ſome time with majeſtick air upon his ſoveraign ſubjects ſeated 
oa the bench, ſat him down in a chair that was provided for him, not 
ing chis hat, or ſhewing any reſpect to the cout. 
Silence being commanded; Bradſhaw, with unexampled impudence, 
gcquainted-his-majeſty, that the commons of England aſſembled in par- 
ſiament, deeply ſenfible of the evils and calamities he had brought upon 
ehe nation, and of the innocent blood he had fpilt; in purſuance of 
e what they owed to God, to juſtice, the kingdom, and themſelves, and 
in purſuance, of the truſt repoſed in them by the people, had reſolved to 
bring him to his trial; and had thereupon conſtituted this high court 
© gf juſtice, before which he was now brought, to hear his charge.” After 


* 


, Cook their ſolicitor, in the name of all the people of England, ex- 


hidced che charge, and the'clerk was ordered to read t. 
The charge ſet forth, that Charles Stuart being admitted king of 
* Eng/and, and entruſted with a limited power to- govern according to 
© law.z-and by his truſt, oath, and office, being obliged to uſe the power 
committed to him for the good of the people, out of a wicked deſign 
« to/ere&t in himſelf and his family a tyrannical power, and to overthrow 
*.the rights and. liberties of the people, had traiterouſly and maliciouſly 
« levy'd war againſt the parliament, and the people therein repreſented; 
the ll particularly at Beverly, Nottingham, Eagbill, Naſely, &c, whereby 
re: the ſaid Charles Stuart had cauſed many thouſands of the free people of 
ce, Ml © this nation to be ſlain, families had been ruined, treaſure waſted, trade 
" 17 and many parts of the land ſpoil'd and become deſolate; and 
. “ this in order to advance the perſonal intereſt, will, power, and pre- 
I ſtended prerogative of the ſaid Charles Stuart, againſt the publick inte- 
ness reſt, rights, and liberties of the people by whom he was entruſted, as 
the ©. aforefaid : Wherefore the ſaid Jobn Cook did, for the ſaid treaſons and 


were mes, on the behalf of the ſaid people of England, impeach the faid 
that I. Gerl Stuart as 4 Hrant, Traytor and Murderer, and a publick and 


ung impl xcable enemy to the common-wealth, and pray'd that juſtice might: 
« e. done upon him.“ | a N 


* 


The king's anſwer being required by the preſident, his majeſty demand- 
HN by -whoſe authority he was brought thither, at a time when he was en- 
paged in a treaty with the parliament in the Ie of Wight; obſerving, that 
there were many unlawful powers in the world, ſuch as pirates and rob- 
ders, and theirs. ſcemed to be no better, 


He* 
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le faid he was their lawful king; he had a truſt committed to him by 
God, which he ſhould not betray, together with the liberties of the peo- 
ple, by anſwering to an unlawful power, as that court was. To which 
the preſident anſwer d, they fat there by the authority of the commons of 
England, and it did not become him to interrogate the court, in the con- 
The king reply'd, there was a God in heaven that would call them to an 
account for the authority they had uſurped : That it was as great a fin to 
ſubmit to an unlawful: authority, as it was to reſiſt a lawful authority, 
Bradſhaw anſwered, that in their apprehenſions, who were his judges, 
their authority was lawful, To which the king rejoin'd, It is not your 
apprehenſions or mine that ought to decide that: And then he was re- 
manded. - | WER FLOG 08 UITIVTUER DTTE OTGS HL 
The two'fucceeding days the king was brought into court in like man- 
ner, and refuſed to acknowledge their authority: Whereupon his con- 
tempt, as they called it, was recorded; and they proceeded to examine 
witneſſes againſt him in private on the 24th in the Painted- Chamber, and 
take their examinations in writing: And on the 25th the witneſſes were 
ſworn, and atteſted the truth of their depoſition, ni anne 
46423 but by the ſame evidence it appears, that the parliament had be- 
fore that time ſeiſed on Hull, with the king's magazine there, and conſe- 
quently began the war; if it ſhould be admitted; that the tumults the par- 
 hament raiſed at London, long before that, were not to be deem'd the be- 
ginning of the rebellion, as moſt men are of opinion they were. 
Then they gave evidence of his majeſty's encouraging his troops, and 
charging at the head of them at Eagbill, Cropredy-bridge, Newbury, Naſe 
by, &c. which, contrary to their intentions, do his majeſty abundance 
of honour, as the teſtimony of enemies is ever moſt credited in ſuch caſes 
The king being brought before this mock court of juſtice again, on Sa. 
turday the 27th'of January, in order to hear his ſentence, the preſident 
informed him, that he was at liberty to ſpeak for himſelf before ſentence 
was pronounced; but not afterwards: Whereupon the king told them, 
that an haſty: ſentence once paſg'd, might ſooner be repented of than re- 
called , and therefore, more for the kingdom's fake than his own, he de- 
- fired he might be heard by the lords and commons in the Painted. 
Chamber, before they proceeded to paſs ſentence: Whereupon the 
commiſſioners withdrew into the Court of Wards, to confider ' of his 
majeſty's requeſt; and being return'd, Bradſhaw told him, that they 
were his judges; conſtituted by the higheſt authority, and that judges 
ought no more to delay than to deny juſtice by the old charter [which 
ſhews, that they ſtill looked upon the laws to be in force contrary 
to Kapin's opinion; ] and that it was their unanimous reſolution, that 
they ſhould proceed to 3 * without farther delay; and, having dit- 
courſed of the Legality of their proceedings, and inſtanced in ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſsful rebellions in this and other kingdoms, he faid he apprehended'theſc 
to be good precedents for their proceeding in this manner; and coricluded, 
that the king was guilty of the whole charge; adviſing him to reflect on 
the greatneſs of his ſins, and hoped the conſideration of them would pro- 
duce a ſerious repentance; and pray d God would have mercy on his ſoul 
'Thus did the vileſt and moſt ladies of mankind pray and preach to 
his ſoveraign, one of the greateſt and moſt virtuous princes that ever ſway'd 
the Engl/h ſcepter. After which, the Miſcreant (in the language of the 


Some of the witneſſes depoſed, that the king begun the war in July 


Fr: 
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act for puniſhing the regicides) ordered the horrid and prepoſterous ſentence 
to be read being of the following tenour. . BD £05 15 Ve | 
„That whereas the commons had, by their late act, entitled, Ge. 
authorized and conſtituted them an high court of juſtice, for the trying 
« and judging Cbaries Stuart, king of England, for his treaſons, &c. 
By virtue whereof the faid Charles Stuart had been three ſeveral times 
convented before them, and refuſed to anſwer the charge exhibited againſt 
e him (here the charge is recited) and they being ſatisfied in their conſcien- 
ces, as well from the notoriety of the fact, as by examination of wit- 
t neſſes, that the faid Charles Stuart had been guilty of the wicked de- 
fſigns and endeavours in the charge ſet forth; and that he had been, 
« and is the occaſion, author and continuer of the ſaid unnatural, cruel 
and bloody wars, and therein guilty of high-treaſon, and of the murders, 
© rapins, burnings, ſpoils, deſolations, damages and miſchiefs to this 
6 nation, acted and committed in the faid wars; they do adjudge, that 
« he the ſaid Charles Stuart a5 4 Tyrant, traytor and murderer, and 
« publick enemy to the god people of this nation, ſhall be put todeath, by the 
« ſevering bis bead from his body, BING e ; 
The ſentence being read, the preſident added, that ſentence now read and 
publiſhed is the act, ſentence, judgment, and reſolution of the whole court; 
and all the regicides preſent thereupon ſtood up to expreſs their aſſent. 

_ His majeſty ſtill defiring to be heard, the preſident refuſed, and ordered 
him to be taken away: and Nalſon relates, that as he went down the ſteps, 
ſome of the ſoldiers blew their tobacco in his eyes, and others ſpit in his 
face, which his majeſty wiped off without ſhewing any reſentment ; and 
when Hugh Peters and the officers had perſuaded ſome of the ſoldiers to cry 
out, Fuſtice, Fuſtice, as they did every day during this unparalleld pro- 
ceeding, his majeſty only obſerved, they would have cry'd as loud againſt 
any of their own commanders for a little money,. 
The king was carried from Weftminfter-Hall to Whitehall, and from 
- thence to St. Famess, the fame day; where Dr. Tuxon, biſhop of Lon- 
- don, was permitted to attend him: The princeſs Elizabeth allo, then a- 
bout thirteen years of age, and the duke of Gloceſter her brother, were per- 
mitted to take leave of their father; which opportunity his majeſty took to 
admoniſh them to be obedient to their mother, and the prince their bro- 
ther; and deſired the princeſs not to grieve or torment herſelf for him, for 
he ſhould die a glorious death for the laws and liberties of the kingdom, 
and for maintaining the true proteſtant religion; and he doubted not, 
but God would place his ſon upon the throne, and they would be all 
happier than the ycould have expected to have been if he had lived; adviſing 
her to read ſome pious books, and particularly that of biſhop Laud againſt 
Fiſher, which would ground her againſt popery. He faid, he had forgi- 
ar) ven his enemies, and would have his children forgive, but never truſt, 
hat them ; for they had not only. been falſe to him, but to thoſe that raiſed 
them to that power. To the duke of Gloceſter, who was about eight 
ears of age, he faid, hey will cut off thy Father's head. At which the 
heſe young. prince looking ſteadily on the king, he went on in this manner: 
ded, Mark, child, what I jay ; they will cut off my head, and perhaps make thee 
Ling; but you muſt not be a king as long as your brothers Charles and James 
Pro are alive; for they will cut off they brothers heads if they can take them, 
foul and cut F thy head at laſt; and therefore I charge you do not be made a 
h 4 king by them. To which the prince anſwer d, Iwill be torn in pieces fit; 
ay tothe great ſatisfaction of his majeſty. 
in _— 
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than ordinary, for the ſeaſon i 15,0 ſharp, that it will probably make me ſhake 


ton; J Jear t not death: Death is not terrible to me. 
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On Monday the 29th of Fanuary, that fmall remnant of the common 
Who conſtituted their mock court of juſtice, paſſed an act for altering the 


forms of writs; grants, patents, and proceſs 10. courts ob law;;. and order'd, 
that inſtead of the ſtyle, title, and teſte of. the king, ſhould be uſed the 


words, Cuſtodes Leh Angliæ,  Aithoritate: purliamenti, Sc. The 
ſame day 5 00 of the king's pretended judges, being met in the 
N n ſigned the following warrant. for his execution. 

er Whereas Charles Stuart, king of England, is and ſtandethi convicted 
er attainted, and condemned of high-treaſon and other crimes; and ſen- 
et tence upon Saturday laſt was pronounced againſt him by this court to be 


put to death, by the ſevering of his head from his body ; of which ſen- 


.*-tence execution yet remaineth to be done: Theſe are therefofe to wil 
and require you to ſee the ſaid ſentence executed in tlie open ſtreet be. 


fore Whitehall, upon the morrow, being the zoth day of this inſtant 


:* month of January, between the hours of ten in the morning and five 
e in the afternoon of the ſame day, with full effect; and for ſd doing 
this ſhall be your ſufficient warratit, And theſe are to require all 
gk officers, ſoldiers, and othets the good people of * nation n of e 


A to be aſſiſting unto you in this ſervice. 5p 


7. o Col. Francis he,, 
Col. Hunks, and Lieu- * 78 e in 
tenant-Colonel Phray, _ EI e cit ol Jo pwr 


1 and to way of them. „» at GT” 


| Signed and fubſeribed ed by 


"Sinks Bradibew, Thus Grey, On ver R Edna 4 bel 
Michae ! Liveſey, Jobn Okey, Fobn Danvers, John Butt, 
Henry Ireton, Thomas Maleverer, John Blackiſline, John Hut: 
| chinſon, William Goff, Thomas Pride, Peter Tenple, Thomas Hur 
-— riſen, Fobn Huſon, Henry Smith, Peregrine Pelham, Simon May, 
© Thomas Horton, John Jones, Jab Moore, Hardreſs Waller, Gil. 
bert Millington, George Fleetwood; John Abured, Robert Lilburn, 
William Say, Anthony Stapley, Richard Deane, ' Robert L. #chburne 
Humphrey Edwards, "Dani! Blagrave, Owen Roe, William Pure- 
ey, Adrian Seroop, James Temple, Auguſtine Garland, dimm 
Tul, Henry Martin, Vincent Potter, William Canſtablt, Nichbari 
Ingoldiby, William Cawley, Fobn Berkfttad,” Trac Evers, fu 
 Dixwell, Valentine Wa 5 Gregory Norton, Thomas Challme, 
Thomas W gan, John Venn, Gregory Clement, Foln Downs, The 
nas M e Thomas Scot, " Fobn Carew, Miles Corget. 


"The Ling; on Ti 1 d the zoth of January, waking from a very. found 
e about two hours before day, call'd to Mr. Herbert, who lay in bi 


1 bed- chamber, and bid him riſe; For, ſays his majeſty, T have à great 


work to do. This, Herbert, is my ſecond Medding day, in which: I. ſhall l. 
eſpous'd to my ſaviour ; and therefore T would be decently dref#d + And then, 
ordering the cloaths he would wear, added, I would have a ſhirt on mn 


which ſore may "imagine proceeds. from fear; I would have no 22 70 input 
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man more defired than bimſelf; and for the endeavouring t9-reflore which be 
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His majeſty being dreſs d, deliver'd Mr. Herbert a Bible (in which were 
' ſeveral annotations written with his own hand) commanding him to give 


it the prince; and to acquaint him at the ſame time, that as he had from 


his heart forgiven his enemies, and would leave the world in perfect cha- 
"rity with all men; ſo he advis'd his fon to exceed in mercy, not in rigour. 
And, as to epiſcopacy, he was {till of opinion; that it was of apoſtolical 
inſtitution, and exercis'd in this kingdom from the primitive times; pray- 
ing God to vouchſafe the prince a pious and diſcerning ſpirit; concluding 
with this laſt and earneſt requeſt, that his ſon would frequently read the 
Bible, which in all the time of his affliction had been his beſt inſtructor 
and greateſt delight. n RS 

After which, biſhop Juxon read divine ſervice, the leſſon for the day 
being the 27th of St. Matthew, the hiſtory of our ſaviour's paſſion : At 


which his majeſty was extremely pleas'd, looking upon it as a providential 


preparation for his own ſufferings ;-and with great ſatisfaction took the 


ſacrament immediately after. The ſervice being ended, about ten G clock 


colonel Hacker came in, and with a trembling voice told the king, that it 
was time to go to Whzzehall (to his execution;) and there he might have 
ſome fürther time given him: 'Wherenpon the king came out into the 


| "hg and walking between the biſhop and colonel Tomlinſon, who were 


th bare-headed, came to Whitehall: the way being lin'd with ſoldiers on 


both ſides, and a guard of halberdiers attending him. Here the king was 


allow'd to be in the cabinet-chamber with only the biſhop. for ſome ilme : 


Mr. Nye, and ſeveral other fanatick preachers would have infruded, under 


pretence of aſſiſting him in his laſt moments: But the king anſwer'd, Le 


thank'd them for the tender of their ſervice ; tho', as they had ſo often 
"and ſo cauſeleſly pray'd againſt him, he could not admit of their praying 
With him in his laſt agony : They might, if they pleas'd, pray for him, 
and he would thank them for it. His majeſty, having finifh'd his devo- 
tions, ſaid to the biſhop, Lef the rogues come, I have heartily.forgiven them, 
and am prepared for all I am to undergo. And, having taken a piece of 
| bread and a glaſs of wine, he went with colonel Hacker: and the biſhop 
into the banqueting-houſe, and from thence through one of the windows 
to the ſcaffold erected before it, without the leaſt diſorder or ſigns of fear; 
tho he found there two executioners in frocks, maſk'd and provided with 
cords and ſtaples to drag him to the flaughter, if he made any reſiſt- 
. ANCE, | 
The guards keeping the people at fo great a diſtance that the king could 
not be heard, he only addrefs'd himſelf to Tomlinſon and ſome few per- 


ſons that were upon or near the ſcaffold : To whom he declar'd, That he 


did not begin the war; and calld God 70 witneſs, to whom he was ſhortly 10 
ive an account, that be never intended to encreach on the privileges of parlia- 


ment : He acknowledged the juſtice of God, in ſuffering him to die by an un- 


Juſt ſentence, he himſelf having ſuffer'd an unjuſt ſentence to be executed (on 
Strafford.) He ſaid, the biſhop could witneſs for him, be had forgiven all the 
" world, even thoſe who had been the chief cauſe of his death: He wijh'd they 


might repent, and prayed with St. Stephen, that this fin might not be laid to 
their charge; but he told them, God would never proſper them, unleſs they gave 
God, the king, and the people their due: That they muſt give God his due, 
by regulating the church according to the ſcriptures, for which be propos d ti eir 
calling a free national ſynod: As to the king's due, the laws of the land would 
inſtruct them init; and the people's due was liberty and freedom, which 1 


WAS 


was now brought here, If be would have yielded to arbitrary fway, to have 
lll laws, ecclefiaſtical and civil, changed according to the power of the fword, Wl G 
be needed not have come there :._ And wiſhed it might not be laid to their c 
. charge, that be was the Mak TYR of the people; concluding with a prayer, al 
' that they would take ſuch courſes as were for the good of the kingdom C. 
and their oο,iſqalvatix. N 1 


* 
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The biſhop afterwards putting the king in mind, that it might be ex. dy 
"ge he ſhould declare what faith he died in: His- majeſty thanked him W ky 
for remembring him of it; and added, That he died a chriſtian, according o 
0 the profeſſion of the church of England, as he found it left bim by his Fa- in 
tber; of which that honeſt man (the Biſhop) was a witneſs. And then pre- bo 

_ paring for the block, he ſaid, I go from a corruptiblèe to an incorruptible it. 

___ crown. Then he gave his george to the biſhop, and ſaid, REMEMBER, * 
with a particular emphaſis; of which it ſeems his murderers took great po 
notice, as will appear hereafter, Then laying his neck upon the block, ng 
and ſtretching out his hands, which was the ſign; one of the executioners WW ps 
ſever' d his head from his body at one blow, and held it up to the weeping bar 
multitude; but it was afterwards put into a coffin with his body, and carri- 
ed into his chamber in Whitehall; where, and at St, Famess, it was ex- wi 
poſed to the view of the people ſeveral days: His majeſty was in the 49th 
Pear of his age, when he was thus deprived of his life by theſe ſons of vio- 10 
lence: Nor were they content with his death, but waſhed their hands in 11 
"his blood,” and rejoiced in their Villar. ! 

© © The body being delivered to ſome. of the army ſurgeons to be em- 
bowelled, they were ordered to ſearch particularly, whether his'majeſty IM ** « 
had not ſome ſcandalous diſtemper, in order to murder his memory, as they Ml 4 
had done his perſon ; but a phyſician of reputation happening to be at the 1 
diſſection, prevented the malicious ſuggeſtions being credited, declaring, 1 # 
that the king had all the ſigns of a long life, and a healthful conſtitu- WW 7 
Another inſtance of the barbarity of theſe men, was their rifling the WW 4 
biſhop, who attended his majeſty, of his papers, and ſearching all his * tt 
cloaths and boxes, and threatening the good old man to uſe him ill, if he h 
did not difcover what the king meant, by bidding him REMEMBER, on | 
the ſcaffold : To which the biſhop anſwer'd, that the king bid him re- © 
member to carry this ſupreme command of his dying father to the prince e 
His ſon : That if ever he was reſtored to his crown, Hz soul D rFor- m 

- . GIVE THE AUTHORS OF HIs FATHER's DEATH. Some little time after w 
the king's ſervants made their application to the men in power, that the th 
royal corps might be interr'd with the kings his predeceſſors in Henry VIls . 
chappel, adjoining to Veſtminſter-Abby; but they refus d this, alledging, . be 
that multitudes of people would probably reſort thither, out of a ſu- cu 
perſtitious reſpect to his perſon, which might be dangerous to their govern- en 
ment: But at length they agreed, that it ſhould be buried in Sr. George's of 
-  chappel at Windſor; and the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, I“ fre 
the earl of Southampton, and the earl of Lindſey, accordingly faw the corps I ha 
interr'd in the fame vault where king Herry VIII. and queen Jane Sey- th 
mour were buried, whoſe coffins, with the velvet palls over them, then I 1 
remained entire: But Whitchcot, the governor of Vinadſor-Caſtle, would 
not ſuffer the burial ſervice in the common-prayer book to be read at the I ſer 
.. Interment. It has been doubted, - and among others by the lord Clarendon, co 
whether the king's body was not diſpoſed of in ſome other place by the I ha 
regicides; but by a certificate from Mr. John Sewell, regiſter of Windſer- tec 
f 2 | Fi | © Caftle I. co 
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. Caſtle, dated dhe 2 1ſt of Sprembrr, 1696, it appears, that the king's . 
catfin, and the velvet pa} over it, were then entire; and that there. was 
about the:cotin'a leaden hand with this inſcription cut through it, KIx - 
CHARLES, 1648. And in the fame certificate it is declared, that when 
the body: of ing Charles: I. lay in ftate in the Dean's hall at Vindſor, the 
dyke of. Rickmord haduthe coffin opened, and was ſatisfied that it was the 
king's bedys This, he, adds; ſeveral . people then living in Windſor knew 
to be true; and therefore: he: thought the lord Clarendon was milinformed 
in this partieular; and that king Charles II. never ſent to enquire after the 
body; it being well known to the inhabitants of the caſtle and town, that 
it was repoſited in that vault. ; ae 
The lord.. Clarendon gives the character of king Charles: He fays, That 
puſterity. migbi Eno the ineſtimable loſs which the nation then ſuſtained; in be- 
ing depri dof a prince, whoſe example would have, had a greater influence 
upon the manners and piety of the nation, than the meſt firiet laws could 
baue, and! then goes on) © to {peak firſt of his private qualifications as a man, 
before the mention of his princely and royal virtues, he was, if, ever 
any, the moſt worthy of the title of an honeſt man; fo great a lover of 
«*juſtice,: that no temptation could diſpoſe him to a wrongtul action, ex- 
« cept-it; was ſo diſguis d to him, that he believed it to be juſt, e had a 
* tenderneſs and compaſſion of nature, which reſtrained him ſrom ever 
doing a haxd-hearted thing: And therefore, he was ſo apt to grant par- 
don to malefactors, that the judges of the land repreſented to him the 
damage and inſecurity to the publick, that lowed from ſuch his indul- 
«gence :\ And then he reſtrained himſelf from pardoning either murders 
te or high-way robberies, and quickly diſcerned the fruits of his ſeverity by 
te 4 wonderful reformation of thaſe enormities : He was very punctual and 
tegular in his devotions: He was never known 10 enter upon bis recrea-» 
tions or ſports, tho never ſo early in the morning, before he had been 
at publick prayers; ſo that on hunting-days his chaplains were bound 
* to a very early attendance: He was likewiſe very ſtrict in obſerving. the 
% hours of his private cabinet devotions, and was ſo ſevere an exacter of 
n I © gravity and reverence in all mention of religion, that he could never en- 
dure any light or profane word, with what ſharpneſs of wit ſoever it was, 
e covered: And tho? he was well pleaſed and delighted with reading verſes. 
made upon any occaſion, no man durſt bring before him any thing that 
er “was profane or unclean; that kind of wit had never any countenance, | 
ne then: He was fo great an example of conjugal affection, that they, 
* who did not imitate him in that particular, durſt not brag of their li- 
FA * berty: And he did not only permit, but directed his biſhops to ꝓroſe- 
u-“ cute thoſe ſcandalous vices in the eccleſiaſtical courts againſt perſons of 
n- © eminence and near relation to his. ſervice. | | 
His kingly virtues had ſome mixture and allay that hindered them 
from ſhining in full luſtre, and from producing thoſe fruits they ſhould 
* have been attended with: He was not in his nature very bountiful, 
* tho'- he gave very much. This appeared more after the duke of Buck- 
* ingham's death, after which thoſe ſhowers fell very rarely; and he 
*,pauſed. too long in giving, which made thoſe, to whom he gave, leſs 
* ſenſible of the benefit: He kept ſtate to the full, which made his 
court very orderly, no man preſuming to be ſeen in a place where he 
had no pretence to be: Ile faw, and obſerved men, long before he 
received them about his perſon; and did not love ſtrangers, nor very 
confident men: He was a patient hearer of cauſes, which he frequently 
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"081 accuſtomed himſelf to at the council-board, and judged very well, and. 
«was dexterous in the mediating part; ſo that - he often put an end to 
e cauſes by perſuaſion, which the en e wor humours made 
| *<*dilatory in courts of juſtice. WEL 
He was very fearleſs in his perſon, but! in his ri years not very en- 
S cterptiſing: He had an excellent underſtanding, but was not confident 
enough of it, which made him oftentimes change his own opinien for 
l worſe, and follow the advice of men that did not judge ſo well as 
4 himſelf: This made him more irreſolute than the conjuncture of his 
0 affairs would admit. If he had been of a rougher and more imperious 
nature, he would have found more reſpect and duty; and his not ap- 
* pfying ſome ſevere cures to approaching evils, proceeded from the lenity 
of his nature, and the tenderneſs of his conſcience; which, in all caſes 
9 of blood; made him chuſe the ſofter way, and not hearken to ſevere 
, counſels; how reaſonably ſoever urg d: This only reſtrained him from 
purſuing his advantage in the firſt Scotiſo expedition; when, humanly 
e ſpeaking, he might have reduced that nation to the moſt entire obedi- 
4 ence that could have been wiſhed : But no man can ſay, he had then 
1 - - many, who adviſed him to it; but the contrary, by a wonderful indiſ- 
| , poſition all his council had to the war or any other fatigue. He was 
3 * always a great lover of the Scotiſb nation, having not only been born 
4 there, but educated by that people, and beſieged by them always, 
K having few Engliſb about him till he was king; and the major number 
*'of his ſervants being ſtill of that nation, who he thought could never 
* fail him: And among theſe, no man had ſuch an aſcendant over him “ 
by the humbleſt infinuationg, as duke Hamilton had. «< 
4s he excelled in all other virtues; ſo in temperance he was fo ſtric, . 
that he abhorred all debauchery to that degree; that at a great feſtival I © 1 
„ ſolemnity, where he once was, when very many of the nobility of the 
<< < Engliſh and Scots were entertained; being told by one who withdrew ff © 
from thence, what vaſt draughts of wine they drank ; and, That there t 
© war one earl who had drank moſt of the reſt down, and was net himſelf i ©! 
e mov:d or altered ; the king fid, That be deſerved to be hang'd; and that WW r 
« earl coming ſhortly after into the room, - where his majeſty was, in ſome 
A gaiety, to fhew how unhurt he was from that battle, the king ſent one t 
4 to bid him withdraw from his majeſty” 5 prelenice, nor did he in ſome MF * 
« days after appear before him. 
80 many miraculous circumſtances contributed to bis ruin, that men 
e might well think that heaven and earth conſpired it: tho' he was from 
© « the firſt declenſion of his power ſo much betrayed by his own ſervants 
that there were very few who remained faithful unto him; yet that 
« treachery proceeded not always from any treaſonable purpoſe to do him 
any harm, but from particular and perſonal animoſities againſt other 
« men. And afterwards the terror all men were under of the parliament, 
and the guilt they were conſcious of themſelves, made them watch al 
opportunities to make themſelves gracious to thoſe who could do them 
good; and ſo they became ſpies upon their maſter, and from one piece 
« of knavery were hardened and confirmed to undertake another, till at 
« haſt they had no hope of preſervation, but by the deſtruction of their I fd 
« maſter. And, after all this, when a man might reaſonably believe, 
that leſs than a univerſal defection of three nations could not have reduc-ſ and 
ed a great king to ſo ugly a fate; it is moſt certain, that in that ven fs, 
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ho had as great a ſhare in the hearts and affections of his ſubjects in ge- 
4 neral; was as much beloved, eſteemed, and longed for by the people 


in general of the three nations, as any of his predeceſſors had ever been. 
% To conclude: He was the worthieſt gentleman, the beſt-maſter, the 


that the age in which he lived produced. And if he were not the greateſt 


«+ king, if he were without ſome parts and qualities, which have made ſome 
« kings great and happy; no other prince was ever unhappy, who was, 
«+ poſtels'd: of half his virtues and endowments, and ſo. much without any 
kind of vice. Eres Rr 
Io this character, given us by the lord Clarendon, I ſhall add that of 
an enemy's, which comes very little ſhort of it; namely, Mr. Alexander. 
Henderſon's, who was principal miniſter of Edinburgh, and chief commiſſi- 
aner from the kirk of Scotland to the parliament and ſynod of England, 
This man made a ſolemn declaration on his death- bed, grounded on the 
experience he had in converſing and diſputing in matters of religion with 
the king; wherein he prays for the good king's being reſtored to his juſt 
rights; and, among other things, ſays thus: I do declare, before God 
« and the world, that ſince I had the honour and happineſs to converſe 
«* and.confer with his majeſty with all forts of freedom, eſpecially in mat- 
c ters of religion, whether in relation to the kirk or ſtate, - that I found 
* him the moſt. intelligent man that ever ] ſpoke with; as far beyond my 
« exprefiion as expectation, I profeſs, that I was oft-times- -aſtoniſh'd 
« with the ſolidity and quickneſs of his reaſons and replies; wonder'd 


« how he, ſpending. his time ſo much in ſports and recreations, could 


« have attained to ſo great knowledge; and muſt confeſs ingenuguſly, 
« that I was convinced uyconſcience, »and. knew not hew to give him any 
« reaſonable ſatisfaction: Vet the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition was ſuch, 
« that whatſoever I faid was well taken. I muſt fay, that I never met 
« with any diſputant of that mild and calm temper ; which convinced me 
the more, and made me think that ſucli wiſdom and moderation could 
* not be without an extraordinaty meaſure of divine grace. I had heard 
much of his carriage towards the prieſts in Spain; and that king James 
told the duke of Buckingham, upon his going thither, that he durſt ven- 
ture his ſon Charles with all the jeſuits in the world, he knew him to 
pe ſo well grounded in the proteſtant religion; but could never believe it 
before I obſerved all his actions, more particularly thoſe of devotion, 
© which.I muſt truly ſay are more than ordinary, If I ſhould ſpeak of his 
* juſtice, magnanimity, charity, ſobriety, chaſtity, patience, humility, 
and of all his both chriſtian and moral virtues, I ſhould run myſelf into 
a panegyrick, and ſeem to flatter him to ſuch as did not know him, if 
* the preſent condition that I lie in did not exempt me from any ſuſpicion 
* of: worldly ends, when J expect every hour to be called from all tran- 
* ſitory vanities to eternal felicity, and the diſcharging my conſcience be- 
© fore God and man, did not oblige me to declare the truth fimply and 
* nakedly, in ſatisfaction of that which I have done ignorantly, tho' not 
*-altogether innocently.”  - 

My lord Clarerdon, in the character he has given us of this prince, has 
aid little in defence of thoſe many extraordinary ways that were taken in 
this reign to levy money upon the ſubject, without conſent of parliament, 
and ſome other unuſual ſtretches of the prerogative ; unleſs it be where he 
lays, The king was ſo great a lover of juſtice, that no temptation could diſpoſe 
=> a wronoful action, except it was fo diſguiſed to him that he believed it to 
emf, * 
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How theſe matters were diſguiſed or repteſetited to his majeſty, is not 


eaſy for us to diſcover ſo long after: But it muſt be acknowledged, that 


the raiſing money by way of loan, as 'tis call'd}" that is, by requiring fuch 


a certain ſum of every man, and, upon failure of paying: it; impriſoning 


or prefling the refuſers for ſoldiers; the ng perſons of 40 J. per 
Anum to be knighted, or pay a fine; the granting patents for monopo- 
lies, Sc. ate fuch acts of ſtate,” as nothing But abholute necgſſity, nothing 
but the prevention of greater evils, can juſt if.) 1 


ö (4 


77 


© The queſtion-therefore is, whether the king was under any ſuch nec 2 | 


it is true, the kingdom was engaged in an offenſive war with the emperor” 
and Spain, by the particular deſire and unanimous advice of both houſes 


of parliament in the laſt reign; but the firſt parliament in this either did 


not approve of the war, or the management of it; and therefore would not 


raiſe ſupplies ſufficent to ſupport it. I make no queſtion; but the mini- 


ſtry adviſed the king, that the honour and intereſt of his kingdoms were 


ſo concerned in this war, that the commons having refuſed to grant him 
ſupplies, he might legally have recourſe to the extraordinary methods 
abovementioned. And had it been a defenſive war; had the kingdom 
been threaten'd with an invaſion, or ſome formidable inſurrection; no rea- 
ſonable man would Have made any doubt, but if the commons, out of a 
eeviſh and obſtinate humour, had neglected their defence; the king might 


ve commanded both the perſons and the goods of any private ſubject to 


have prevented the deſtruction of the whole. It is not denied at this day, 


* 


but the king, in caſe of an inyaſion, may lay an embargo upon merchant- 
ſhips, take their men out of them, and command their ſervice in his ſhips! 


of war; that he may raiſe bulwarks and fortifications; in caſe of a deſcent | 
thteaten d, upon any man's land; drive off their cattle deſtroy: theit corn, 


Sc. to diſtreſs the enemy. But where the nation is engaged in an en- 
cOron 4 egy $503 


je war, the caſe ſeems to be very much alter d. 


3 


men, had been declared the ſaviour of the nations; and nothing but 


his ruin could ſatisfy them; tho the king aſſured them, of his own per- 


ſonal knowledge, he was innocent of what they laid to his charge. 
The king having tried three parliaments ſucceſſively, and finding the 


ſame obſtinate perverſe: diſpoſition in them all, was ſo incenſed, that he 


_ impriſoned ſeveral of their members, and diſcontinued thoſe great councils 
for about twelve years; and in the mean time, by loans, ſhip-money, and 


other extraordinary taxes, which his judges reſolved were legal becauſe ne- 


ceſſary, he provided for the ſupport of his government. | 
In the mean time thoſe, who were oppreſs'd by thoſe illegal exactions, 
joining with thoſe who were diſaffected to the government in church and 


ſtate, both in England and Scotland, formed ſuch a faction, that when the 


neceſſity of the king's affairs compelled him to call a parliament in the year 
1640, it was apparent, that nothing leſs than a ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 
tion would ſatisfy them, or at leaſt their leaders, at whoſe devotion a ma- 
jority of the houſes uſually wermmme . * Ef 


Now, 


Tis true, the young king had all the provocations that a prince could 
meet with: He was not only refuſed ſupplies for the war; but the revenue 
of tonnage and poundage, which his anceſtors had long enjoy'd, - and with- 
out which *twas impoſſible the government could ſubſiſt, denied him. 
The commons petition'd for faſts, and pretended to be under great appre-' 
henſions of popery from his adminiſtration, before he had been four 
months upon the throne : They attack d his prime miniſter, the duke of 
Bucks; who, but in the preceding parliament, conſiſting of the ſame 
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Now, tho' it be admitted that, for the maintaining of an offenſive wat, 
the raiſing money out of parliament js not juſtifiable; yet, when the king 
was denied eyen the uſual revenue that was abfolutely neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of the government, whether he was not excuſable in the taking that 
at leaft, without conſent of parliament, may be more difficult to reſolve; 
eſpecially ſince every prince, at his acceflion, does take it till it is confirm 
ed to him by an act of parliament. | TH 
It will be ſaid by ſome, that in this caſe the king ought to have given 
up the duke of Bucks, and the reſt of his obaoxious miniſters, and he 
might have been legally ſupplied : But to this it may be anſwer'd, that 
ſuch conceſſions will not always produce ſuch effects; and beſides, when a 
prince is ſatisfy d of the fidelity and innocence of his miniſter, what can be 
more barbarous and unjuſt, than to deliver him up to the rage of his ene- 
mies? If nothing elſe will ſatisfy the people, a prince ought to run all ha- 
zards, rather than comply with the demand. © | 
But if neither the king's acting by the advice of his council, and the una- 
nimous opinion of his judges; if neither the frowardneſs of the commons, 
nor the neceſſity of his affairs, will be admitted as an excuſe for thoſe extra- 
ordinary levies in the beginning of his reign ; yet his future conduct ſuffici- 
ently attones for it, and leaves the faction without excuſe : For when they 
had raiſed their mobs, uſurped the command of the militia, and ſeized 
his forts, magazines, and ſhips of war, what was there the two houſes 
could ask, that he had not granted? And what cannot be faid to his ho- 
nour, tho' it leaves 7hem without the leaſt ſhadow of excuſe, what mini- 
ſter was there he had not ſurrendered to their mercy ? . 
"Azainſt the parliament therefore, he will certainly be acquitted by all 
future ages; they will never look upon him as the occaſion of the rebel- 
bon: He had done too much to fatisfy them; ſo much, that it is by fat 
che moſt difficult part of his conduct to defend. What can be faid for his 
1 paſſing the bill of attainder againſt the lord Straford, when he himſelf 
4 had declared him innocent? What a deteſted doctrine is that, that diſtin- 
„ guiſhes between a public and a private conſcience? That a prince may 
facrifice an innocent ſubject to fave a wicked ſtate? That he ſhould prefer 
che jadgment of a prejudiced parliament to his own certain knowledge? 
This is not to be excuſed or attoned for, but by ſuch a ſevere repentance 
of IM = it afterwards occaſioned in the royal penitent: But had the king been 
# perfect in every 1aftance, he had been more than man. 75 1% 
* There remains another part of this prince's conduct, which is equally 
enclaim' d againſt, but is much more capable of defence, and that is, thoſe 
deſtructive conceſſions he made both to the Engli/h and Scots rebels, in the 
* ſeyeral treaties he had with them, when he was their priſoner ; particularly 
* his conſenting to aboliſh epiſcopacy in Scotland, and eſtabliſhing preſbytery 
oY there, and in England too, for three years at leaſt, and his giving up all 
* his faithful friends and followers to the mercy of their: enemies, ſtipulating 
vi only for their lives. Theſe facts, when I firſt read them, did, I muſt 
, - I confels, abate ſomething of that opinion I had entertained for his great 
we prinee, till J had examined into the reafons of theſe conceſſions; and ob- 
A 4 ſerved, that the king never gave up any point, till he had defended it with 
ne che utmoſt ſkill, and urged all arguments that could poſſibly be offered for 
ear Nit: In the next. place,, it was at the inſtance of the clergy and his friends 
9h themſelves, who were moſt nearly concerned in the event, that he. gave 
on up theſe points. And the arguments they uſed, were no doubt ſuch as 
i theſe; Your majeſty, and your faithful followers, as well as the church of 
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England, are at this time in the greateſt diſtreſs; nor is there any expe. 
tion things ſhould alter for the better,, while your enemies are veſted with 
ſoveraign power, and your majeſty remains a priſoner : Let us but { 
your majeſty upon the throne, the rebels army diſbanded, and a free par. 


liament call'd; the people are by this time ſo fully convinced of the de- 


ſtructive principles of your adverſaries, that they will be glad to reſtore the 
ancient conſtitution and your majeſty to your legal rights. 

They might urge further, that ſuch conditions as are extorted from 
prince by force of arms, and when he is under a reſtraint, are not ac. 


counted obligatory : Nay, that it was not in his majeſty's power, out of 


parliament, to alter the conſtitution in church or ſtate, or give up his own 
or his ſubjects legal rights; and that even an act, formally paſs d by the 


5 preſent aſſembly of men, who gave themſelves the name of a parliament, 
but had actually excluded one of the three eſtates, and a great majority of 


the members of both houſes afterwards, could never obtain the force of x 
law: And, as it was obſerved before, if the nation ever come to another 
free election, and both houſes are duly filled; your majeſty, your loyal 


ſiudjects, and the conſtitution both in church and ſtate, will be in much 


leſs danger than it is at preſent, And therefore upon theſe conſiderations, 
we beg your majeſty to comply with their demands, however unjuſt and 
extravagant they may appear: We, that are the moſt intereſted in the mat. 
ter, will gladly acquit your majeſty of all the ſeeming ill conſequences af 
theſe conceſſions, It is very natural to believe his majeſty was prevailed on 
by ſome ſuch arguments as theſe; to ſubmit to many things contrary to hi 


' own reaſon and judgment: And upon the like confiderations I make ng 


queſtion, but future ages will be inclined to acquit this prince of any in. 


_ tention to give up or alter the conſtitution in church or ſtate : and it wil 


be univerfally acknowledged, he had no power to do either in the circum. 
W 5 «#91, This 

And, no doubt, twas ſuch reflections as theſe that induced the rebels to 
enter upon the laſt horrid ſcene ; and to murder, as well as dethrone, their 
prince. They knew that a majority of the kingdom were well inclined to 


the old conſtitution, tho they were at preſent kept in awe by a bo- 


dy of veteran troops; that their hypocritical arts and pretences; were now 
ſufficiently manifeſted to all the world; and if a free parliament were ever 


ſuffered to afſemble, it would certainly deſtoy all their hopeful ſchemes, 
and reſcind and avoid thoſe pernicious grants they had extorted from the 


king, Rightly concluding therefore, that they could receive no ſecurity 


from any treaties, they broke them off, and proceeded to arraign, con- 


deinn, and execute their king, and monarchy with him; making it high- 
treaſon for any one to attempt the reſtoration, either of the royal family, 
or the conſtitution. _ x | | — — Hoy 


And now, if 1 have contributed any thing towards the clearing up this 
prince's character, in ſuch inſtances as ſeemed moſt liable to exception, or 


given ſuch hints as may induce others to attempt it, who are better qualifi- 


ed for ſuch an undertaking; I ſhall hope to have performed an acceptable 
piece of ſervice, in the opinion of thoſe at leaſt, who have a juſt reſpect for 
the memory of king Charles I. | | | 

My lord Clarendon has dwelt on the bright fide of this prince's character 
and left little to be added on that head. Had he taken equal pains to de- 
fend the more exceptionable part of his conduct, the character had been 


compleat: And ſurely, the defending the weakeſt part of a town, and 
that which lies moſt expoſed to the enemy's attacks, requires ſome pains 


the 


and 
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the more beautiful and impregnable parts of the fortreſs in a great meaſure 


defend themſelves, It is pity therefore, that the fame maſterly hand, that 
has drawn the one, has not attempted the other. 

As to the king's military virtues, his courape and conduct in war, &c. 
his enemies have ſufficiently declared them, in the evidence they prepared 
againſt him, if he had ſubmitted to a trial. And, while he was their pri- 
ſoner, and in a ſtate of the greateſt affliction, his virtues ſhined with that 
uncommon. luſtre, that the rebels were compelled to acknowledge them; 
and that they had been infinitely deceived in thoſe repreſentations that had - 
been made of him. His piety, his patience, his fortitude, his parts and 

learning, his knowledge in divinity, and the controverted points of religion, 
were the ſubject of their admiration. 

And, at his arraignment before his impious judges, and in the laſt 
tragick ſcene, when he was brought like a malefactor to the block; ſuch 
was his preſenc: of mind, ſuch his ſerene and compoſed behaviour, 
ſuch was his heroick and chriſtian courage, his reſignation, and charity 
for all mankind, that he has moſt juſtly acquired the title of THE ROYAL. 
MARTYR. | Ts | | 
In the cloſe of the character of king Charles J, it ought, in juſtice to 
the memory of that injured-prince, to be obſerved, that an opinion is too 
often formed of his adminiſtration from the hiſtories and memoirs of men 
that were his enemies. Ruſhworth, the faction inſinuate, is unanſwerable, 
becauſe he has compiled a great number of ſpeeches, addreſſes, declarati- 
ons, remonſtrances, and other inſtruments that paſs d between the king 

parliament, to ſupport what he advances: But if it be conſidered, 


that Ryſbworth. was clerk-aſſiſtant to that very parliament that began the 


rebellion againſt the king; that he was employ'd to ſet the beſt face upon 
that treaſonable conpiracy and inſurrection, and to aſperſe the king and his 


miniſtry, by ſekEting ſuch papers and inſtruments, as appeared favourable! 
to their cauſe ; and was rewarded by them for his induſtry in this ſearch ;' 
and that he actually ſuppreſſed ſeveral letters, papers and inſtruments, that 
tended to the king's honour, and diſcovered the hypocriſy and knavery of 
the faction, and abridged and altered others to ſerve his maſters: It muſt 
be allowed, that no great ſtreſs ought to be laid on Ruſhworth's authority, 
or on Rapin, who has copied him, and furniſhed dut two thirds of the 
hiſtory of this reign with declarations and inſtruments taken out of Ruſh- 
worth's collections, and given us at large verbatim. ur + | 
Nor does it alter the caſe much, to ſay, that if Ryſhworth had not been 
imparrtial, he would have been detected in more inſtances than he has 
been ; becauſe he, or the party that employ'd him, had an opportunity of 
deſtroying the papers that made againſt them, when they had them in 
their power; and therefore it was not poſſible for thoſe that came after 
them, to recover ſuch papers. | a | 
Befides, every one, who has turned over Ryſhworth, muſt have ob- 
ſerved, that many of the papers and inſtruments produced by him, are 
very far from being proved to be genuine and unaltered; and that ſeveral 
of them are only flips and paſſages taken from entire inſtruments, which 
if he had given us without mangling, might have turned to the advantage 
of the royal cauſe : Nay, ſome of them are anonymous, and are diſperſed to 
araign or blacken the adminiſtration, and ſerve a preſent turn; which are 
but poor materials to ſupport the credit of any hiftory : Nay, if I 
ſhould affirm, that the votes, addreſſes, and reſolutions of parliament he 
bas collected, are not always to be rely'd on, I might find a great many 
Jadicious men perhaps of the ſame opinion.  Whitleck 
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262: A Vindication of the STUARTS. 


Whithck is another writer that the ſectaries much depend upon; but as 


he continued a member of the rebel-parliament to the fatal year 1648, and 


choſen by the commons to be a commiſſioner and manager in ſeveral trea- 
ties againſt the king, particularly at thoſe of Oxford and Uxvriage, and 
received the thanks of his brethren for his zeal, in inſiſting that the king 
ſhould part with the militia and deſtroy the church, and actually accepted 
a commiſſion from the rump-parliament after they had murdered the king ; 
he muſt certainly be Wan d upon as a vy partial evidence for the parlia- 


Even che lord Clarendan, who is abſurdly repreſented. by the faction as 
partial to the king, had evidently a bias upon him the other way in the 
firſt part of his hiſtory, occaſioned perhaps by a paſſion to defend his own 


conduct, in countenancing the puritan outcry of grievances fo long. He 


himſelf (as he obſerves others had been) was at firſt deceived by the plau- 
ible pretences of the faction, and went very great lengths in raiſing a ſpi- 
rit againſt the government, which he and his friends afterwards lamented, 

when they found it was out of their power to ſubdue or reſtrain it: He 


might poſſibly believe he wanted ſome apology for his conduct, when he 


aw the fatal effects of encouragin thoſe imagnary jealouſies and fears that 
qverturned the conſtitution * But om 

us of the king, it is evident, there could be no manner of occaſion for 
thoſe fears and jealouſies, much leſs to uſe violence to compel the king to 
be juſt and beneficent to his people; of which that paſſage in the character 
he gives of him is a manifeſt proof, where the noble hiſtorian affirms, J, — 
the king was ſo great a lover of juſtice, that no temptation could diſpoſe bi 


10 4 i ien, wenge it was fo diſguiſed in bim, that be believed i it p 


be jul. 

King Charks J. as to bis perſon, was thaderately tall, ſtrait; and well 
proportioned, and active and indefatigable in his l His Hair was 
of a dark brown which he always wore, the uſe of perukes being ſcarce 


known im his reign: He naturally hefitated a little in his ſpeech ; but had 
taken ſuch pains to correct this infirmity, that what remained of it was r2- 


ther an ornament and grace to his diſcourſe, than a blemiſh. 
He was born at Dumferling in Scotland, the x9th of November, 1600. 
being the third, but only tg, ſon of king James I. by the princes 


Anne, daughter of Frederick II. king of Denmark 
He was married in the year 1639 (being then about twenty-five years 


of age) to the princeſs Henrietta Maria, youngeſt daughter of Henry IV. 


ſurnamed the Great, king of France, and- ſiſter to Lewis XIII. having 


been ſolemnly eſpouſed to her by proxy in the life-time of his father _ | 


+ ames IJ. 
He had iſſue by this princeſs, 
r. Charles, who died the fame day he was born. 
ts Charles, who ſucceeded his bike on the throne by the name F 


3. Jamal; 1 ſacceeded his brother Charles by the name of James II. 
8 Henry, who died a little after the reſtoration, Anno 1 660, being 


| then in the twenty- third year of his age and unmarried. 


King Charles alſo had four daughters by the ſame queen; viz. 

«+, T The princeſs Mary, married to V lam of Naſſau, only fon of Fre- 
derick Henry prince of Orange, by whom ſhe had iflue William prince of 
Orange, afterwards king of —_— and ſtyl'd V. liam the * 


8 I 2. The 


the character his lordſhip has given 


10 
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2. The princeſs Elizabeth, who died a priſoner in Carisbrook-Caſtle in 


the Je of Wight the 8th of September 1650, in leſs than two years after 


her father, whoſe murder and her own misfortunes; are fuppoſed to have 
haſtened her death, which happened when ſhe was ſcarce fifteen years of 
* The princeſs Arne, who died about three years of age; and 
4. The princeſs Henrietta Maria, born at Exeter the 16th of June 
1644. During the civil wars, ſhe was brought up to London by the re- 
bels; and being carried afterwards into France by her governeſs the la 
Dalkeith, ſhe married Philip duke of Anjou, afterwards duke of Orleans, 
by whom ſhe had iſſue Maria Alifia, who married Vitor Amadeus, late 
duke of Savoy and king of Sardinia, father of the preſent king of Sar- 
ne = 2771 off 
All the, taxes raiſed in this reign, whether ordinary or extraordinary, 
by ſubſidies, tonnage and poundage, loans, benevolences, knighthood, ſhip- 
money, monopolies, | &c. whether in time of war or peace, did not 
amount to one million per Annum; notwithſtanding all the clamour 
made on that head, which is leſs in proportion than ever was rais d in any 
reign before or ſince; unleſs in that of king James I. f 


. of 
4 


Ihe Reign of King CHARLES II. 
F mmediately after the murder of king Charles I, that corrupt reminart 
1 of the commons (not amounting to an hundred men) who had erected 
the mock court of juſtice for the tryal of their ſoveraign, uſurped the go- 
vernment, ſtyling themſelves, THE CommMon-wEALTH of ENGLAND. 
Thus having killed and taken | xm . they publiſhed a proclamation, 
commanding, that no perſon ſhould preſume to declare Charles Stuart, 
fon of the late Charles, or any other perſon, king or chief magiſtrate of 
England or Ireland, on pain of being adjudged traytors. Nothwithſtand- 
ing which, fome brave cavaliers procured a counter-proclamation to be 
printed and diſperſed in London, and other parts of the kingdom; where- 
m they declared the illuſtrious prince Charles to be, by hereditary right 
and la wful faccefſion, rightful and undoubted king of Great-Britain and 
Ireland; promiſing to maintain his title with their lives and fortunes, in 
oppoſition: to all traytors: Which the pretended parliament, or common 
wealth, ordered to be burnt by the common hangman, according to mo- 
dern practice; and impriſon'd ſeveral perſons they ſuſpected to be fa- 
vourers of the royal cauſe : And left the houſe ſhould again be filled. with 
men leſs harden'd in villany than themſelves, they paſſed an act, or ordi- 
nance, that thoſe who had aſſented to the vote of the 5th of December laſt, 
That the king's conceſſions were a ground for the houſe to proceed to a ſettlement, 
ſhould not be re- admitted to fit as members: And that they might meet 
with no diſturbance for the future from the houſe of lords, it was reſolved, 
that no farther addreſſes ſhould be made to that houſe; and that they. 
would receive none from thence : That a houſe of peers was uſeleſs and 
dangerous ; and that an a& ſhould be brought in for aboliſhing it : But 
they were however, pleaſed to permit the nobility to be elected members of 

Nums, XK. 64 8 | N 
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” $354. A Vindication of the STvarTs, 
3A ef the commons, which" ſome of them were ſo mean as to accept as a 
_ privilege. The earls of Pembroke and Saliſbury, with the lord Howard of 
Bferick, particularly fat among the commons during the uſurpation; hoy. 


ever; the body of the peers,” it muff be confeſs d, ſfiew d a ſuitable reſent. 


ment of the injuſtice and indignity that was put upon them: Theſe aſſert. 
ed the privileges and fundamental laws of the kingdom; diſclaiming all 


the acts, refolutions and votes of the pretended houſe of commons; pro- 


- teſted againſt the traiterous murder of the King, the diſinheriting his ſon the 


the prince of Wales; and particularly againſt that inſolent and frantick 
vote for aboliſhing the houte of lords as uſeleſs and dangerous; declaring 


thee. acts, reſolütions, Ge, to be illegal, deteſtable and deſtructive to the 


right and being of parliaments, the fundamental laws of the realm, and 
the lives, liberties, and properties of the people. But all theſe brave refolu- 


tions of the peers availed very little: Their doors were locked up, and a 
2 * wy , Ry EP | TIES YE 3 OP T RY He. LT, A. 
1 547 placed there to oppoſe the entrance of the members; and thus an 


cone of the nation, by virtue of their baronies, Was at leaſt of equal an- 
Uquity with that of the commons, how freely ſoever choſen ; whereas: the 


d Was put to that illiſtrious aſſembly, whoſe right 10 fit in the grand 


authority of theſe men, who excluded Both king and Hhenſe of lords, was 


but of yeſterday; conſiſting only of a few deſperate regicides, who had 
been introduced by the army; while all thoſe were excluded by force, that 


would not 2 their lengths. Conſequently theſe men were far from being 
a true repreſentative of the people, and could have no pretence to the leaſt 


ſhare of ſoveraign power: But ſuch was the Hqrmony between this vile re 
fuſe of a houſe of commons and the amy, that alt oppofition fell before 
them, and they became the tyrants of the people. Indeed the common; 


dy. Cromwell, Feten, Harriſon, and other generals of the army, 


were the leading men in the yok : Theſe officers endeayour'd to: conceal 


- 
- WV 


their tyranny, under pretence of acting by the anthority, and in the name 
of, that very popular aſſembly, called a Jann ; and the pretended 


1 * 


parliament | fupported their uſu: pation, by 


: 


Famer eir uſurpat power of the army, tho both 
them at length only proved inſtruments and tools in Cromwel's hands, to 
| A and powers, and uſurp the abſolute dominion, of the 
aps apr which Creme! could. not have done, if he had not acted 

name of a parliament, and deen ſupported. by a body of yeteran 

and by the lame accurſed policy may any other power, rightful o 
"rightful, change the frame of the conſtitution, and become;as abſolute 
| the Great Turk. * But to proceed: i On the 7th. , J February it Was fe- 
olyed N. the Won, that it had been found. by experience, that the 

F a king in this nation, or to have the power thereof in any 1955 
perſon, was unneceflary, burthenſome, and dangerous to the liberty, ſafe 
ty, and publick intereſt of the nation; and that a bill therefore ſhould 


% 
my + 

” , 

” : 


troops; 4 


- be brought in for utterly aboliſhing it. 


A new. great ſeahalſo was made, and delivered to Whiteleck, Keeble and 


1e: On one ſide of the ſeal. was repreſented the parliament fitting, with 


thls inſcription, - The great ſeal of, England; on the other, the croſs and 
harp (the arms: of England and Ireland) with this inſcription; The fir} 
Jear. of freedom, ' by. God's, bleſſing reſtered; And it was ordered; that no 
writs ſhould any more run in the king's name; but the ſtyle and: tell 
ſhould be. Cullodes Libertatis Angliæ Authoritate Parliamenti; which 


appeared ſq ſhocking to ſix of the judges, that they reſigned their coramiſ- 
ions: Thoſe that continued to act under this pretended authority were 
4 | 3338 | . 
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| Noll, Fermin, St. Fobn, Pheaſant, Wild and Yates; who were ſworn, 
with fix others made upon this occaſion, Well 4nd truly to ſerbe the com- 


long d to) according to their beſ? ſcill and cunning. The coin was alſo or- 
der d to be alter'd;; and inſtead of the royal impreſſion, the croſs and harp 
was engraved, with the inſcription God toith uin. 
A CouNCiL oF STATE allo was erected by the parliament; e 
of about forty perſons; among whom were ſeven peers, with Cromwel, 
and feveral general officers, and ſome other regicides; on whom was con- 
ferred the power of the militia, and of raiſing and ordering the forces by 
ſea and land, in England and Ireland, for ohe year: And a new oath, 
inſtead of the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy; was order'd to be taken 
to the uſurpers, call'd the ENGAGEMENT; whereby the people where 
compelled to ſwear, That they would be true and faithful (to the preſent 
power) without king or houſe of. peers. But as they knew the generality 
of the people could never be brought to approve of this total ſubverſion of 
the conſtitution, or be eaſy while they had no other ſecurity for their li- 


thought it expedient to terrify them into a ſubmiſſion, by ſome dreadful 
examples of their vengeance on thoſe who had dared to diſpute their au- 
thority: And, as it was not expected, that juries, taken cut of the body 
of the people who deteſted their tyranny; would obey their bloody dic- 
tates, they erected another miock court of juſtice, conſiſting chiefly of mem- 
bets who conſtituted the ſham court for the tryal of the king; to execute 
their commands; | before whom were brought duke Hamilton, general of 
the Scots in the late expedition, the earl of Holland, who had appeared at 
x: WM the head of a party of royaliſts at King jon; and the lord Capel, the earl 
5, MW of Norwich; and Sir Fobr Owen, who had been taken priſoners in the late 
al inſurrections. Duke Hamiltun had made his eſcape from Windſor the ve- 
ne ty day the late king was murder'd, but was taken the next; and the lord 
d Capel; with infinite labour and hazard, had let himſelf down into the 
h Tower-Ditch; which he waded through up to the neck in mud, till he 
to was almoſt ſuffocated : However, he was ſo lucky as to get to a friend's 
he ebam bers in the Temple, where he remained concealed two or three days; 


ed and lodgings were in the mean time provided for him in Lambeth-Marſh, 


an being a place not ſo likely to be ſearched as the Temple; but the treache- 
r rous' watermen, who carried him over in the night-time, gueſſing at their 
ite MW fare by his ſtature, which was above the common fize, watch'd him to 
re- the houſe where he went, and diſcover'd him to the uſurpers; where- 
the upon he was carried back to the Tower, 7 
ge Duke Hamilton was firſt tried by their mock court, which conſiſted of 
7 thirty-eight perſons, . of whom Bradſhaw was preſident, The duke 11 


ud fiſted, that he was a ſubject of Scotland, and acted by the authority of th 


parliament of that kingdom ; but it was anſwer'd, they tried him as ear] 
nd WM of Cambridge in England, and that he had actually fat in the houſe of 


1th 3 and thereupon they condemned and executed him, as they would 
ve done if his plea had been never fo juſt, Cromævel and Argyle had de- 


irſ dermined to take him off, becauſe his removal would facilitate the ſubdu- 


no | ig their enemies in Scotland; nor could a bribe of an hundred thouſand 
teſt pounds, which he offered ſor his life, fave him. | 


ch The earl of Holland pleaded the ſervices he had formerly done the fac- 
miſ⸗ 1 he thought might his pardon; but was told he had deſerted 


the 
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mon- wealth in the office a Fuſtice of the uppper bench (the èourt they be- 


herties and properties, than the pleaſure or caprice of the tyrants; they 


more than once; and notwithſtanding all the intereſt that his brother. 
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the. carl of Warwick, and the whole body of the presbyterians, could m 
EE make to ſave him, het was condemned and executed; and Warwick their L 
admiral, his brother, notwithſtanding the important ſervices he had done 155 
the faction, was diſcarded. eſe 
The lord Capel refuſed to acknowlege the juriſdiction of the court; in- an 
| liſted, that he wasa priſoner taken in war, and after a certain number of T 
1 days, that were now paſt, ought not to be put to death, by the law of . in 
32 nations; and further, that Fairfax,: their general, had declared, after the ed 
| death of George Liſle, and Sir Charles Lucas, that the reſt of their lives ot 
-ſhould be ſpared : But Fairfax ſaid, he only intended to give them quar- be 
ter, and exempt them from the ſword;; whereupon \ this lord was con- | 
demned, as were the earl of Norwsch and Sir Jahn Owen ; but upon ap- 
plication to the commons, the two laſt were ſpared. The lord Copel told 
the people at his execution, that he died for obeying the fifth command. 
ment, and gloried in the cauſe for which he iiffered, but lamented hi 
having given his vote againſt the earl of Strafferd ; and obſerved; as the 
king his late ſoveraign had done on the like occaſion, that one unjuſt 
judgment was often puniſh'd by another. The lord Clarendon; in ſum- 
ming up the character of the lord. Capel, ſays, he was a man that whoever 
after him ſhall deſerve beſt of the Engliſb nation, can never think himſelf 
undervalued, when he ſhall hear thee his courage, virtue and er, are 
Aaid in the balance, and compared with the lord Capel's 
In the mean time the Scots 8 the prince of Wales king, by the 


we *% @ * 


very hard terms, 3 che giving up their governor . A000 five 
more officers of the garriſon, whom Cromwel was reſolved to ſacrifice to 
the manes of his dear friend colonel Rainsboroug b, whom they had ſur 
prized in his quarters and killed, upon his making reſiſtance, when they 
found they could not carry him off However, Lambert, who command- 
ed at this ſiege, on condition the garriſon would ſurrender i in fix days, gave 
the fix proſcribed men leave to make their eſcape, if they could do it in 
that time, and four of them actually got off in two deſperate fallies that 
were made by the garriſon; the other two were ſo well concealed under 
© fome. ſtones and rubbiſh in the caſtle, where proviſions were left them to 
ſubſiſt on a month, that they were neverdiſcovered by the enemy ; and they 
made their eſcape within ten days after the rebels were maſters of the place, 
the caſtle being immediately demoliſhed and abandoned: However, Mor- 
rice, the brave governor, was afterwards taken in Lancaſhire, and put to 
death. Mr. Beaumont, that had been chaplain to the garriſon of Ponte- 
fad, was alſo taken and hanged ; and colonel Blackburne, another 
of the royaliſts, was hanged, drawn and quartered, as a traytor to the 
preſent powers at Vor; major Munday was ſhot to death at Lancaſter, 
and colonel Poyer, a brave Welſh gentleman, already mentioned, was ſhot in the 
Cxvent· Garden: As he and colonel Langborn and Povel, who were Wa. 
taken with him, were preſbyterians, great interceſſion was made by that Nele. 
party for their lives, and the tyrants were pleaſed to indulge them fo far, byt 
as to let them draw lots which of them ſhould die, whereby Langhorne wh 
and Powel were ſaved: Many more gentlemen were butchered in ſeveral Gar 
1 of the nan, for their loyalty, or ITE; the fifth command- 


ment, 
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ment, as the lord Capel obſerved, by theſe barbarous rebels; but the lord 
Loughborough, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, Sir Tobn Digby, colonel Maſſy, 
Jir Lewis Dives, and ſome other cavaliers, were ſo fortunate to make their 
eſcapes, and get beyond ſea: Wheteupon the uſurpers ſeized their lands 
and revenues, as they had already done thoſe of the church and crown. 
They alſo impriſoned abundance of cavaliers who remained ia England, 
and confiſcated their eſtates to ſupport their tyranny; while others were forc= 
ed to compound with them, and fell one half of their eſtates to fave the 
other, and to ſubmit to ſuch taxes as were arbitrarily impoſed on them 
beſides. | 
About the latter end of March, two acts or ordinances were paſſed by the 
uſurpers for aboliſhing kingly government, and taking away the houſe of 
peers; and alderman Reynoldſon, lord-mayor of London, refuſing to pro- 
claim the former, was turned out of his office, committed to priſon, and 
fined two thouſand pounds: Another act paſſed, declaring England to be 
a Common-wealth, and a free State : And a fourth made it high-treaſon, 
to affirm that their dominion was tyrannical, uſurped, or unlawful ; or 
that the commons, aſſembled in parliament, were not the ſupreme authority 
of the nation: Or that the Council of State was tyrannical or unlawful ; 
and that it ſhould be adjudged high-treaſon, to conſpire the ſubverſion ot 
alteration of the government : And laſtly, they made it treaſon for any 
ſoldier to conſpire the death of his general, or the lieutenant-general 
(Cromwel :) To raiſe any mntiny in the army: To levy war againſt the 
parliament : To join in the invaſion of England of Ireland: To counterfeit 
the great ſeal ; or to kill any member of parliament, judge, or miniſter of 
juſtice, in the execution of his office. | 2 

An act was alſo paſſed for ſelling all the goods, furniture, jewels, paint- 
n ings and perſonal eſtate of the late king, as well as the crown, and dean 
+ and chapters lands, which were ordered to be fold at thirteen years pur- 
o chase; whereby was raiſed three or four hundred thouſand pounds for the 
„ Wt ſervice of the new ſtate; and this was done to eaſe the people of their 
y ares, as was pretended. And ſo little were the reſt of the princes of Eu- 
d. e concerned to fee their brother, a neighbouring king, diſpoiled of his 
ve dominions, and even of his moveables, that they made intereſt with the 
in uſurpers by the miniſters, to be permitted to purchaſe a ſhare of the ſtolen 
at soods: France had part of the jewels and furniture belonging to the 
er crown; Spain part of the paintings and ſtatues; Chriſtiana, queen of Swe- 
to n, purchaſed the medals, with ſome jewels and paintings; as did arch- 
9 duke Leopold, viceroy of Flanders, other portions of them, to adorn his 
ce, palace at Bruſſels: Nor had any of them the conſcience to make his ma- 
eſty reſtitution or ſatisfaction for the royal plunder, after his reſtora- 

tion. | | 

- Still Cromwel obſerved, that the independants were too ſmall a body, 
der long to ſupport the uſurpation, and therefore left no means unattempted 
he 0 bring the presbyterians, or part of them at leaſt, into his meaſures; 
er, bmetimes by good words, and at others by threats: He repreſented, that 
in che presbyterians differed with the king in point of civil intereſt, which 
ers vas much more irreconcileable than that of church government, what- 

at Never was pretended to the contrary : He obſerved alſo, that it was the pres- 
ar, byterans that firſt ,made war upon the king, and reduced his power, 
rn; whereby they prepared him to receive that deadly blow from the indepen- 
ra) I dants; and that if the king was ever reſtored, he would look upon them, 
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as no leſs guilty than the independants, and equally endeavour the de- 
, rr | 
At other times the inpependants upbraided the presbyterians with their 
hypocriſy and juggling tricks; and the poet Milton was employ'd to expoſe 
them in their proper colours, and banter them into a compliance with the 
uſurpers: He tells them, they had not only fought againſt the king, whoſe 
cauſe they now pretended to eſpouſe, but had depoſed him, and curſed 
bim in their pulpits and writings; and that what had been ſince done, 
was only the conſequence of their rebellion : He remembred them, that in 
their religious aſſemblies, before God, his holy angels, and the church, 
they had arraigned the late king as a tyrant, and charged him with: ſpill. 
ing more blood than ever Nero did; termed him a reprobate, and 
irreclaimable enemy to God and his church, marked out for deſtruction, 
and not to be treated with: He tells them, they were miniſters of ſedi- 
tion; not of the goſpel, who firſt exaſperated and ſtirred up the people 
againſt the king, and now would incite them againſt the preſent powers, 
who had delivered them from the fears of legal oppreſſions: But Cromwe| 
was too ſagacious to truſt only to reaſon and argument on theſe heads; he 
cauſed an act of ſtate to be publiſhed therefore, that no preachers ſhould 
meddle with ſtate affairs in the pulpit ; whereby he filenced his enemies | 
and at the fame time encouraged others to maintain the independant cauſe 
And as every man became a preacher that pleaſed, Crommwel and his officer, 
frequently filled the chief pulpits about town: Six of them exerciſed their ( 
gifts in the chappel of Y/h:tehall in one day, where Cromwel himſelf ſpent t 
an hour in his prayer, and two more in his ſermon : Here he acted the en- - 
thuſiaſt to the life, for having ſtood motionleſs for ſome time, with hi 
eyes and hands lift up to heaven, and figh'd and groaned in a hideou MW © 
manner, he broke ſilence at length, and in the words of Moſes, det te 
God to take off from his ſhoulders the government of this mighty | people (of W © 
England) as being too heavy for him to bear (which ſhews that he then con- a! 
-  fidered himſelf as their governor, tho Fairfax was his general, and every 
thing yet ran in the name of the Parliament or Commonwealth) and in al 
difficult caſes, he and his aſſociates pretended to be determined by revelz- 
tion from heaven, and would never enter upon any vile action, till the 
had fought God, as they called it, and brought in the deity, as approving 
the enterprize. But to proceed: That ſpirit of enthuſiaſm and madneß 
which Cromwel himſelf had raiſed in the army, began to break out again, 
and threaten him, no leſs than the royaliſts or presbyterians: The levellers 
whom he had managed, to the deſtruction of all his ſuperiors, . continued 
to take umbrage at the impoſtor's own greatneſs, and to demand their 
ſhare in the adminiſtration of the government, and command of the 
army: They faid, that the people had only changed one yoke for ano- U 
ther, and that the little finger of this tyranny was heavier than the king' 
loins, and began to aſſemble in great bodies, in order, as they gave out, 
to reſtore the people to their liberties; but Oliver having ſpies among them, 
and being informed of their intended rendezvous at Burford, detached 
\ colonel Reynolds, with a ſelect body of horſe, who fell upon them when 
they leaſt expected it, killing ſeveral of them on the ſpot, and taking four 
hundred priſoners ; the chief of whom being condemned and executed, 
the levellers remained quiet for ſome time: They had performed wonde!s 
indeed while Gromw?! was at the head of them to conduct their fury; bu 
now that very levelling principle, which once rendered them fo _ 
| | he ſſderable 
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fiderable by adhering too ſtrictly to it, and neglecting to make choice of 


another chef, proved their ruin. 


; While the uſurpers were thus buſied in ſtriking out a new form of go- 
yernment, and ſubduing all that oppoſed them, the young king, now 
about nineteen years of age, remained at the Hague, in the court of his 


brother and ſiſter, the prince and princeſs of Orange, who hoſpitably en- 
tertained his majeſty, and ſome few of his retinue ; but a great many of 
his ſubjects who followed his fortanes, he ſaw reduced to great neceſfity, 
which gave him no ſmall uneaſineſs. In the mean time ſome commiſh- 
oners arrived at the Hague from Scotland, and acquainted his majeſty, that 
he had been proclaimed king at Edinburgh, on certain conditions menti- 
oned in their proclamation, viz. That before he was admitted to the exer- 
ciſe of the royal power, he ſhould give ſatisfaction to the kingdom in thoſe 
things that concerned the ſecurity of religion, the unity betwixt the two 
kingdoms, and the good and peace of the kingdom of Scotland, accord- 
ing to the National Covenant, and the Solemn League and Cyvenant: The 


kirk alſo let the king know, that before they could receive him for their 


king, he muſt ſign the covenant, ſubmit to the cenſures of their kirk, re- 


nounce the ſing of his father, and the iniquities of his mother, with feve= 


ral other articles equally ſhocking and unreaſonable. | 

Beſides the commiſſioners, who brought over theſe conditions, and were 
of Argyle's, or the zealous kirk party, that were in a confederacy with 
Cromwel (and only conſented to this embaſſage, becauſe the generality of 
the Scozr/h nation required it, and with a proſpect that the king would re- 


50 the conditions) there were at the Hague the new duke of Hamilton, 


the earl of Lauderdale, and other lords of the moderate party, as it was 
called in Scotland; but even theſe noblemen were ſo zealous for presby- 
tery, that they declared they could admit of no other diſcipline in the 
church: On the other hand, the marquis of Montroſe, the earls of Seaford 
and Kinoul, and ſome other noblemen who. formed a third party, gene- 
rouſly declared, they would fgrve the king without reſerve : The two laſt 
of theſe parties, his majeſty had fome hopes of uniting in his intereſt, eſ- 
pecially as the moderate men were no leſs hated by Argyle's faction, than 
the party of Montroſe ; but ſo bewitched were the Hamiltonians to their 
covenant and ſuperſtition, that they would not hear of joining the king's 
friends under Montroſe; Lauderdale particularly declared, that tho' he wiſh- 
ed nothing more in the world, than to ſee the kir,g reſtored, he had 
much rather he ſhould never be reſtored, than that James Graham. 
(Montroſe) ſhould come to court; fo that the king had very little encourage- 
ment to embark for Scotland, as ſome of his friends adviſed : He was 


much more inclined to go to Ireland, where the marquis of Ormond, lord 


lieutenant of that kingdom, had of late met with ſome ſucceſs in uniting 
ſeveral of the chiefs of the 1r:/þ in the royal cauſe; but miſunderſtandings 
happening ſoon after amongſt them, and the ufurpers ſending over three or 
four thouſand men to the relief of Dublin, then beſieged by the marquis, 


he was defeated, and forced to abandon that enterprize, and could never 


form a conſiderable army afterwards ; and conſequently, it was nct 


thought prudent for the king to venture himſelf in that kingdom: Hou- 


ever, as the Dutch expreſſed their uneaſineſs at his majeſty's remaining at 


the Hague, imagining it might occaſion a difference between them ad 


the new commonwealth erected in England, it appeared abſolutely ne- 
ceffary, his majeſty ſhould remove ſomewhither ; which while the king 
was deliberating upon, an accident happen'd, that ſtill confirmed him in 

af | that 
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chat reſolution : The uſurpers had ſent over to the Hague one Doriſlaus, 


a doctor of the civil law, and one of the regicides, as their envoy, to pro- 


poſe an alliance between the two common-wealths, who while he was at 


upper in his lodgings with ſeveral more, half a dozen gentlemen ruſhed 
nito the room with their ſwords drawn, ſeized on Doriſſaus, and killed 
him, faying, Thus dies one of the regicides; and then putting up their 
ſwords, walked out of the houſe, no-body offering to oppoſe them: 
However, theſe gentlemen being known to be of the lord Montreſés re- 
tinue, a ſearch was made for them ſome time after, at the inſtance of the 


-  uſurpers; and the king found it neceſſary to leave the Hague ſooner than 


he intended, from whence he went to the queen his mother at the court of 
France. 3 . 5 
Hlis majeſty having remained about three months at Paris, where he 
received advice of the ill ſucceſs of his forces in Ireland, and finding that 
court weary of him, he embarked for the Je of Ferſey, of which Sir 
George Carteret- was governor for him, being the only place that ſtill re- 
mained loyal to him: Hither the Scots ſent his majeſty another meſſage 
| to invite him to Scotland; but clogged with ſuch conditions by the artifi- 
ces of Argyle, and the party in Cromwel s intereſt, as were very unapcepta- 
ble to the king, and ſuch as they could never expect he ſhould . to, 
if he was not diſtreſſed to the laſt degree: Particularly they inſiſted on his 
ſigning the covenant, ratifying all their rebellious acts, revoking the com- 
miſſion he had given the marquis of Montroſe to raiſe forces fot him, and 
that he would appoint ſome place in the Low-Countries, where they might 
treat with him in fafety (for the uſurpers were fitting out a fleet at this 
ttime for the reduction of Fer/ey;) and his majeſty, by the advice of duke 
| Hamilton, the earl of Lauderdale, and even of the marquis of Montreſe 
himſelf, agreed ſometime after, to enter into a treaty with his ſubjects of 
Scotland at Breda, a town belonging to Holland, in the Low-Countries, on 
theſe diſcouraging demands. „ 3 
In the mean time Cromwel, being made lord- lieutenant of 7 eland, em- 
barked with an army of fifteen thouſand men for that kingdom, and 
landed at Dublin about the middle of Auguſt; and taking the field, im- 
mediately laid ſiege to Drogheda, in which was a garriſon of three thou- 
ſand Engliſb veteran troops, commanded by Sir Arthur Afton, who being 


* 


an officer of great experience and bravery, it was expected that Cromuel 


would have waſted the beſt part of his troops before the town; but ſo for- 
tunate was this general, that he made two breaches in the walls within the 
ſpace of five or fix days; and having made two attacks upon the place, 
in which he was repulſed, carried it at a third, and not only put the 


whole garriſon to the ſword, who had been promiſed quarter on laying 


down their arms, but killed every man, woman and child in the place, 
| dying the river Boyne, which runs by the town, red with the blood of 

the inhabitants, only one lieutenant of the whole garriſon eſcaped ; and 
when Cromwel's officers expreſſed an abhorrence of the butchery, he an- 
ſwered, he would facrifice their fouls to the ghoſts of the Engliſb they 
had murder'd, ' tho' that garriſon were not Triſh, but almoſt all Engliſb, 
being part of the duke of Ormond's army: And indeed Cromwel made 
little diſtinction between Engliſb royaliſts and Triſh papiſts: Nor could it 
be expected that he, who had murdered the maſter, ſhould ſpare his ſer- 
vants. The ſudden taking of Drogheda by ſtorm, ſeemed ſo incredible 
to O- Neal, one of the 1r1/þ generals, that he cryed out when he heard it, 


I 
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If Cromwel had taken Drogheda by Storm, be would take Hell itſvif, if be 
formed it. EI | a e 


" The fate of this place ſtruck ſucli a terror into the neighbouring towns, 
that moſt of them ſurrender d before they were attack d, and the Viſb chiets 
fefuling to obey the marquis of Ormond any longer, he found it impoſſible 
to draw an army together to oppoſe Crommoel; who thereupon: made a 


winter's campaign of it, and reduced moſt part of Ireland to the obedience 


of his maſters... However, the ſeaſon being very wet, the flux "raged 
among his troops, and before the next ſpring, the greateſt part of that ar- 


my petiſhed,, who had been the iuſtruments of his cruelty and revenge. 
+ This year alſo proved unfortunate to the king's fleet, commanded by 


*prince-Rupert ; for, the prince lying upon the coaſt of Ireland, in order to 
gie what affiſtance he could to the marquis of Ormond and the royaliſts, 
"was forced into the harbour of King/ale by a ſuperior fleet of the rebels, 
Who blocked up the mouth of that harbour, till the town ſurrender'd to 
'Cromwel : Whereupon the prince, endeavouring to force his way through 
the enemy's fleet, loſt three of his ſhips : Form thence he failed to the river 
vf Lisbon, where he was generouſly protected by the king of Portugal, 
-apainſt the rebels fleet, commanded by Blake ; ch 

great many of their merchant-men taken by Blake, on account of their 


o' the Portugueſe had a 


tayouring the diſtreſſed royaliſts, Blake, removing from the coaſts of Por- 
fugal after ſome time, the prince put to ſea again, and entring the ſtraits, 


took ſeveral Engliſb ſhips near Malaga, but, falling in with Blake's 
Aquadron again, the Roebuck was taken, and five more of his men of war 
run themſelves aground, to avoid falling into the enemy's hands. After 


which, the prince failed to the Azores, or weſtern iſlands, where another 
of his men of war, on board whereof was his brother prince Maurice, was 
loft in a hurricane. 95 | 


7 


_ Croniwel's army being reinforced from England the following ſpring, he 
proceed to reduce -thoſe fortreſſes that held out in the ſouth a Cot and 


Venables did thoſe in the north of Ireland ; and, within the ſpace of a 


year after | Gromwe['s landing, he made himſelf maſter of every rortreſs of 


the kingdom, except Limerick and Galloway, maſſacring the people in all 
places almoſt that made any reſiſtance; and among other murders, he and 
his officers committed, they hanged up two bifhops in cold blood. 

The king in the mean time, having conſented to treat with commiffi- 
oners from Scotland (as has been related already) met them at Breda in the 
begining of the year 16 50, where they inſiſted on ſuch conditions, for the 
favour of recognizing his right to ſucceed his father, as left him no- 
thing more of ſoveraign power than the name, debarred him of the exerciſe 
of his religion even in his own family, and baniſhed all his faithful friends 
from him: 1. They required, that all excommunicated perſons, among 
whom was the loyal marquis of Montroſe and his followers, ſhould be ba- 
niſhed his court: 2. That the king ſhould ſolemnly ſwear to approve their 
covenant, and confirm all acts relating to that and the eſtabliſhment of 
preſbytery: That he himſelf and his family, ſhould be of that ſect, and 
take the covenant ; and that he ſhould ſwear not to oppoſe or make any 
alteration in the doctrines or diſcipline of their kirk, as eſtabliſhed by tl cir 
parliaments and general aſſemblies: And laſtly, that he would conſent, 
that all civil power ſhould be lodged in their parliament, and all eccleſiaſti- 
cal power in their kirk. 

The Scotch lords of the Hamiltonian party, tho they were now proſe- 
cuted by Argyle, and the governing faction in CromweP's intereſt, with as 
n | Be much 
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much fury almoſt as the marquis of Momtroſe and his adherents ; yet per. 
ſuaded the King to yield to thoſe demands, and go over to Scotland; repre. 
_eſenting, that his preſence would produce mighty alterations in his favour, 
And as to his majeſty's figning the covenant, he was adviſed to tell the 
_ commiſſioners, that he would defer it till he came thither ; and then if 
the kirk preſſed it upon him, he would give them ſatisfaction; aſſuring 
him, that upon his arrival he would not be impottuned to take it; by 
that even the kirk themſelves would endeavour, by their compliance, 90 
gain his affection: And the duke of Buckingham, the lord Wilmot, Men. 
worth, and other Engliſb noblemen, put ſuch confidence in the affurancy 
of this kind that were made the king by the Scozch lords, that they preſleq 
his majeſty to grant theſe demands, and embark for Scotland, which with 


much reluctance the king at length conſented to; notwithſtanding ſever} 


of his council proteſted againſt it; fhewing, that the kingdom of Scotlan. 

If united, was rot an equal match for that of England, as was evident from 

duke Hamiltons unſucceſsful expedition; and that Argyle, 'who wy 

_ *Cromwel's creature, and the governing patty in Scotland, would probably 
> <deliver his majeſty up into the uſurpers hands, as they had his father. 

While the king was treating with the Scots at Breda, the marquis d 


Mlayntraſe, who had propoſed to reftore his majeſty upon better terms tha 


- "thoſe required of him by Argyle; and the government, having borrowel 
*forne money for his majeſty's uſe from the northern powers, with which 
raiſed about five hundred Germans, embarked for the north of Scorlan, 
Where two of his ſhips being caſt away, with part of his troops, and fl. 


teen hundred ſmall arms, he found himfelf in a very. ill condition to mak 
_ a deſcent ; however, depending on the affection of the people, who hal 
formerly . fought under his colours with ſurpriſing ſucces, he ventuted u 
\ ſhoarz. but ſo watchful was Argyle, that he ſoen cauſed him to be 1. 
. tacked by a body of veteran troops; and the country being 'overaived ly 


- "other forces, that they durſt not declare for Montroſe, his ſmall forces wer 


Joon defperſed, and himſelf delivered into the hands of his enemies, by 1 
Friend; to whom he. fled for protection: He was afterwards carried pi. 
; ones to Edinburgh in triumph; where, being brought before the parliamen; 
and upbraided for reſiſting their authority, and invading his native coun. 
try, he anſwered; ſince the king had fo far owned them, as to treat with 
them, he appeared before them, with reverence and bare- headed, which 


- = otherwiſe he ſhould not willingly have done: He ſaid, he had done no- 


thing he was aſhamed of, or had cauſe to repent ; and then proceeded to 
- vindicate his loyalty to the king, and to ſhew with what moderation he 
Had carried. himſelf when fortune favoured him; of which many of the 
members, who owed their lives to his generoſity, were witneſſes : And 
Hſtly, he juſtified, that what he had done, was by the king's commitl- 
on and authority, appealing from them to the righteous judge of heaven 
and earth: After which, being commanded to withdraw, he was called 
in again in a little time, when the chancellor pronounced the following 
ſehtence againſt him; viz. That the next day, being the 2 1ſt of Moy, 
be ſhould be hanged upon a gallows thirty foot high, at the croſs of Edin. 
burgh; and, having hung three hours, his head ſhould be cut off, and ſet 
upon the Toll-booth, and his four quarters ſent to the cities of Sterling, 
Bundle, 'Glaſcow, and Aberdeen, and fet up on the reſpective gates: And 
that his body ſhould be buried at the place of execution; unleſs the kirk 
"ſhould take off his excommunication. To which he anſwer'd, That le 
dal prouder to have bis" bead ſet up on the paſon-gate, than to m_ his 
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ure hung in the king's bed-chamber ; and that be was fo far from being 
troubled that his four limbs were to hang d up in four cities of the hingdom, 
bat be heartily wiſhed be had fleſb enough to be ſent to every city of Chrijten- 4 
dom, as a monument of his loyalty to his king and country. And the next | 
day the ſentence was executed upon him, with all the marks of ignominy 
and barbarity their malice could invent; and he died praying, that they 
might not betray his preſent majeſty as they had done his father. Sir 
Witham Hurry, Sir Frances Hay, and about forty more of the marquis's * 
. followets were afterwards executed; being gentlemen of the beſt families in 
the kingdom, © r 8 | | 
The king could not help expreffing his reſentment to the Scotch com- 
miſſioners, when he heard how their principals had uſed the great marquis 
of Montroſe, one of the braveſt and moſt loyal noblemen in the three 
kingdoms : But chey were ſo far from excufing it, that they juſtified the 
fact; pretending, that what they had done was with an intention to ſerve 
the king, and defired him to haſten to Scorland; for they would affiſt him 
with their lives and fortunes to recover all his dominions: Whereupon the 
king was prevailed on to embark, and atrived on the coaſt of Scetland on — 
the 23d of June; where it was again requited, that he ſhould take both 4 
their covenants” before he came on fhore; and he was obliged to comply | 
with them. All his own ſervants were taken from him alſo, except the | | 
duke of Bucks ; and Hamilton, Lauderdale, and all that party, were ob- 1 
liged to quit the court, and ſhift for themſelyes, being threaten'd with a | 


Evere proſecution if they remained near the king; fo miſerably were thete ; 
noblemen deceived in the ftate of their country, when they adviſed his 
"majeſty to come to Scotland. The common people indeed appeared ex- j 
ceding joyful at having their king amongſt them; and when he came to — 
the town of Aberdeen, they made a purſe. of fifteen hundred pounds for ; 
bim; but their governor let them know that their bounty was not at all 
"acceptable to them, and would not fuffer any more preſents to be made 
tis majeſty. The marquis of Argyle indeed cauſed the king to be attend- 
ed and entertained as a ſoveraign prince, and made great profeſſions of his 
readineſs to ſerve him; but when his majeſty propoſed the uniting the 
Argyle and Hamiltonian parties, or deſired his own fervants might be per- 
mitted to attend him, the marquis would not hear of it: Nor was the 
King ſuffered to be preſent at their councils, or to have the leaſt ſhare in 
the government; and, notwithſtanding they treated him outwardly with 
teſpect, he was in reality a priſoner ; forced to bear the reproaches of their 
M-manner'd clergy; to attend their long prayers and ſermons, and hear 
himſelf, and his father and mother, reviled to his face: They railed at the 
tyranny of his father, the idolatry of his mother, and his own malignity ; 
watch 'd every look and geſture; and if he ſmiled upon a Sunday, it was 
held an unpardonable crime. In ſhort, fays my author, they made him keep 
it more rigorouſſy than the moſt ſuperſtitious jews ever did their ſubbath. 
They proceeded however to prockim the King again at Edinburyh, on 
the 1 5th of July, and raiſed an army of fixteen thouſand foot, and fix 
thouſand horſe; among whom they would admit no royaliſts, that is, 
ſuch as offered to ſerve the king generouſly without bargaining with him, 
or any of the Humiltgnan party; whereby they extremely weaken'd their 
army, and excluded moſt of their beſt officers and ſoldiers. 5 
In the mean time, Cromwel being fent for home from Ireland, to op- 
poſe the Scots, left Ireton there, to finiſh the conqueſt of that country; 
where plague and famine now deftroy'd as many as the {word had U 0 
en | | betore 
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before: Both plague and famine alſo raged in many parts of England, 
occaſioned by the ravages that had been made during the war; and which 
were now about to be renewed again, by a war breaking out between the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland; while another kind of war was car. 
ried on by thoſe ſwarms of ſectaries that abounded in England at this 
time; ſuch as the preſbyterians, anabaptiſts, independants, antimonians, 
quakers, levellers, fifth monarchy-men, &c. who were ready to ſacrifice 
each other, to maintain their reſpective ſuperſtitions : Theſe were ſome of 


the bleſſed fruits of that uſurpation, which ſome men to this day highly | 


" applaud. But to proceed: Fairfax, who had hitherto. commanded the 
_ armies of the rebels, and gone ſuch lengths with them, now pretended to 
ſcruple the juſtice of the war deſigned againſt the Scots; and, laying down 
his commiſſion, Cromuel was made captain-general of all the forces raiſed 
or to be raiſed by the commonwealth, with a power of granting,  renew- 
ing and altering the officers commiſſions at pleaſure, . 


9 * 


The new general having aſſembled an army of eleven thouſand foot, and 


* 


_five thouſand horſe, marched with incredible expedition to the borders of 
.. Scotland, and paſsd the Tweed the 22d of Fuly; but found all the coun- 
try deſtroy'd and abandon'd by the inhabitants as far as Edinburgh; inſo- 


much, that he could meet with no ſubſiſtence for his troops, but from 


the fleet that attended his army: And the Scots army in the mean time 
ay ſo ſtrongly intrench'd near Edinburgh, that there was no poſlibility 
© 


forcing their camp; and the king being permitted to come into the 


' Scotch army, it was much ſtrengthen d and encreaſed by the reſort of ſeve- 
ral thouſands of the royaliſts and Hamiltonians to his quarters. But ſuch 
was the folly ; and. ſuperſtition of the miniſters of the kirk, that they im- 
mediately cried out, and declared in their ſermons, that their cauſe could 


never ak zag while the; king and the malignants continued in the army; 
and therefore, having perſuaded his majeſty to paſs the Forth, they ſoon 
ſent three or four thouſand of his friends - him, being the beſt troops 
they had in the army, under pretence of their being malignants or Ha. 
miltonians ; affirming, that the fin of malignancy was greater than the ſin 
againſt the holy ghoſt ; and that it was better to fight the enemy with a 


mall army of the Elec, than with a mighty army loaden with that ſin of 


malignancy, which, like Achan's wedge, would ſurely cauſe their de- 
ſtruction. They told the people alſo from the pulpit, that the king was 
the root of all malignancy, an enemy to the kingdom of Chriſt and their 
covenant, which he had only taken to gain his ends; and that it behoved 
them to guard againſt his maieſty, and the heathen people about him : 
And, to mortify the king ſtill more, they obliged him to ſign a kind of 
comfeſſion; wherein he acknowledges the providence of God, in recover- 
ing him from the ſnare of evil counſellors, and ſhewing him the juſtice 
olf the covenant, which he would maintain to the utmoſt ; . declaring, that 
he defired to be deeply humbled for his father's bloody actions, his mo- 

. ther's idolatry, and his own fins : That he adhorred all popery, idolatry, 
prelacy, &c. and reſolved never to tolerate them: Declares, he had ob- 
, tained mercy to be on God's fide, and hoped that the lord would be graci- 
ous and countenance his cauſe; and that, for the future, he would do 
nothing but by the advice of the kirk and ſtate. And, not fatified with 
this, they had deſign'd to have made his majeſty do publick | penance in 
ene of their churches, if their affairs had proſpered as — expected: But 
- Cromwel, finding it impracticable to attack the Scotch army in their fortifi- 
ed camp, and being no longer able to remain in his own for want of 
* e ä © © proviſions, 
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roviſions, made a motion, as if he intended to embark. his army on 


late king: But this army could not be aſſembled time enough to prevent 
the loſs of the caſtle of Edinburgh, that ſurrendered to Cromwel on the 24th 


rich furniture of ſome of the royal palaces. 


. The. parliament of England (as they ſtyled themſelves) were buſied at 


the ſame time in paſſing acts for a further reformation. , Inceſt and adul- 
ery. were made capital; as was fornication for the ſecond offence : The 
penalties for ſwearing were greatly increaſed, and the profaning their faſts 
and thankſgivings made as penal as the breach of the ſabbath. And aho- 


ther act paſs'd, in which we have; lately imitated them ; requiring all pro- 


ceedings at law to be in the Exgliſu tongue, and to be written in a plain 
legible hand, and not in court-hand, &c. About the fame time, Aſcham 
their envoy. at Madrid, who had been concerned in the late king's murder, 
was killed in his lodgings in that city by ſome cavaliers who ſerved in the 
Spaniſb army; and had they not happened to kill a Spaniſb fryar, the en- 
voy's interpreter with him, poſſibly: they might not have been enquired 
after: However, they were all ſuffered to eſcape after they were condemned, 

_—_— ; E „ 
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I 


They ſoon after condemned and executed Dr. Levens a civilian, on whom 
ſome blank commiſſions of the king's were found: Colonel Euſebius 
Andrews, a lawyer of Grays-Inn, alſo was condemned by their high court 
of juſtice, on pretence of his being in a plot, and beheaded on Tower-h;l!, 
and Mr; Benſon was hanged as his accomplice : And fo jealous were the 


and for ſome time lord chancellor of England; whoſe oppoſition to arch- 


in the latter part of his li p 5 Ot 
The Scots, finding it neceſſary to unite all parties to oppoſe the Eyg1i/h, 
began to ſhew themſelves more dutiful to the king, and complaiſant to hi 


and carried a great part of the army with him: Indeed he only attended 


In the mean time, the king's forces remained ſtrongly intrenched near 


1 Engliſh, in order to oblige them to quit that country; but the Engh/h be- 


it was impoſſible for them to remain any longer in that camp. Theſt 


generals, to endeavour to gain two or three days march of the enemy, and 
advance into England, where they hoped their army would be conſidera- 
bly augmented before Cromwel could overtake them: All the generals and 
officers were unanimous in this reſolution, except Argyle, who took this 


6 ns. 5 
: „ 


except one: Don Lewis de Haro, the prime miniſter, declaring to the 
lord Cottington and Sir Edward Hide, who then reſided at Madrid as am. 
baſſadors from king Charles II, that he envied thoſe gentlemen the honour 
of ſo noble an action, how penal ſoever it might prove to them, to 
revenge their king's blood. This, and the death of Doriſſaus at the 
Hague, made the uſurpers very ſevere upon the royaliſts in their power. 


uſürpers of conſpiraces againſt them, that they employed ſpies to viſit the 
taverns and publick-houſes, and inſinuate themſelves into all companies to 


7 make diſcoveries, which rendered converſation very uneaſy and hazardous 
This year 1630, on the 8th of September, died the princeſs Eligabeth, 


then a' priſoner in Carisbrook-Caftle, being in the fifteenth year of her age; 
and about the fame time died Dr. Jobn Williams, 'archbiſhop of Yor, 


ns. = 


biſhop Laud, proved very fatal to the church, as well as to the king's 
affairs; tho” tis faid, this "res ſhewed a great veneration for the church 
4 F 


and particularly on his death-bed. 


friends, than they had hitherto been; and even "proceeded to crown his 
majeſty at Scone the 1ſt of January 1650-1 ; but he was obliged at the 
ſame time to ſign their two covenants; to take an oath that he would 
eftabliſh preſhytery, and never tolerate any other religion: But Argyle (il 
continued to obſtruct the king's meaſures, and declate againſt entertaining 
tne cavaliers in the army and at court. In order therefore to bring him 
over to the king's intereſt, tis faid, he had hopes given him that his ma- 
jeſty would marry his daughter; however, he was ſo devoted to Cromue|, 
that we find he abandoned the king afterwards at a very critical juncture. 
the king thus ong, to be a ſpy upon his actions, and prevent the whol: 
% 5 ETD potto ait gt fn 


Sterling; and Cromwel, finding it impraQticable to attack them in their 
fortified camp, ſent a detachment over the Frith in boats into the country 
of Fife, from whence the Scots received the beſt part of their proviſi- 
ons; at which the Scotrſh army being alarm'd, major-general Holborn and 
eolonel Brown marched at the head of four thouſand men towards the 
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ing more numerous than was expected, Holborn and Brown were defeated, 


and moſt of their men killed or taken priſoners : Whereupon Crone I the 
paſſed his whole army over the Frith, made himſelf maſter of Sf. Johns ma 


town, or Aberdeen, and cut off all proviſions from the royal army, ſo that Ho 


circumſtances, with the confideration that Crommwel was now got farther 
north than the king, produced a ſudden reſolution to his majeſty and his 


', opportunitſ 


9 
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opportunity of retiring from the king's army, and carrying a conſiderable 
body of troops with him, as has been hinted already: And ſuch an influ- 
ence. bad this nobleman on the Scotch preachers, who ſtill attended the 
king's army, that he cauſed them to publiſh a declaration, when they 
were on their march into England, that they would admit none to join 
them that would not take the covenant, which prevented abundance of 
wyaliſts appearing in arms, and proved vaſtly prejudicalto the king's cauſe; 
few of his friends in England caring to run any hazaids to eſtabliſh presby- 
tery. And thus, by diſſuading the moſt bigotted presbyterians in the 
king's army from attending him, and diſcouraging the Eugliſb cavaliers 
from joining him, Argyle, contributed as much to his majeſty's ill ſucceſs 
as Cromwel himſelf. : 
The Engliſb presbyterians, it ſeems, had great expectations from the 
Scotzfh army, and ſeveral of their preachers about London held a correſpon- 
dence with them, and propoſed the aſſembling their friends in the ſouth, 
and making a diverſion in their favour ; but ſo vigilant were the men in 
power, that all their hopeful ſchemes were diſcovered and defeated ; Love 
particularly, a celebrated preacher, who had been one of the greateſt in- 
cendiaries againſt the king, was diſcovered to be in this plot to reſtore him; 
and, notwithitanding the interceſſion of the whole body of presbyterian 
fathers to the parliament to fave their brother's life, they could obtain no 
more than a month's reprieve, and he was at laſt beheaded on Tower-b1/ 
the 22d of Auguſt; when he plainly declared, that he deſired the king's 
reſtoration on no other terms than the eſtabliſhment of presbytery, which 
was now in danger of being ſuppreſſed by the independants (in this both 
the Engliſb and Scotiſb presbyterians ever appeared unanimous.) Mr. Jahn 
Gibbons alſo was executed for being in the ſame plot with Love; but the 


reſt were ſpared, it not being thought expedient at this time to drive the 


whole body of presbyterians to deſpair ; who, by joining with the cava- 
hers and the Scots, might have endanger'd their new common-wealth ; for 
at this very time, advice came to London that the king was entered Eng- 
land, and that Cromwel was ſo far behind him, that he could afford them 
no protection : However, their fears were much abated by an expreſs they 
ſoon after received from Cromnel, aſſuring them, that they need be under 
no apprehenſions from the king's army, for he ſhould: be able to give a 
good account of them long before they could reach Loudon; and he was as 
good as his word; for he immediately detach'd Lambert with eight hun- 
dred horſe to attend the king's motions, and ordered the militia of the nor- 
thern counties to aſſemble, and prevent the royaliſts joining, his majeſty ; 
and, having left Monk, with part of his army, to block up Sterling, and 
ſuppreſs the king's friends in Scotland, he followed the king with the ut- 
molt expedition: On the other hand, the king's army, which was about 
fixteen thouſand ſtrong when he entered England, daily diminiſhed, either 
through want of affection to the cauſe, or the intolerable fatigue of long 
marches. in a very hot ſeaſon, and were joined by few of the Engliſb: 
However, the king continued his march near three hundred miles, and a- 
rived at Morceſter before the enemy could overtake him; and muſtering 
his army, found it ſtill conſiſted of ten thouſand Scots, and about two 
thouſand Engliſb; and here the king hoped he ſhould be able to mainta'n 
his ground, till he was joined by the forces that ſome loyal noblemen and 
gentlemen were aſſembling in Wales, Lancaſhire, &c. particularly he 
emed to have great hopes from the earl of Derby; who; having brought 
oyer three or four hundred horſe from the e of man, had encreaſed them 

: | to 
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to upwards of fifteen hundred men; but the king had ſoon the mortifica- 
tion to hear, that this body was defeated by four regiments of the rebels, 
and the earl with dii:iculty eſcaped almoſt alone to the king at Worceſter, 
where the generals and principal officers of the army were ſo much divid- 
ed, that the king had but a very melancholy proſpect: However, his ma- 
jeſty determined to fortify all the avenues to the city in the beſt manner 
the time would permit, and there expect the enemy; nor was it long be- 


fore he received advice, that Cromwel and Lambert approached the town 


at the head of thirty thouſand men, and would ſoon be reinforced by as 
many more who had been raiſed on this occaſion ; fo very apprehenſive 
were the parliament of a general revolt, and fo extremely diligent to pre- 
vent it. ü eee 
The firſt misfortune the king's troops met with, was at Upton-Bridge, 
about ſeven miles from Worcefter ; which paſs being gained by the enemy, 
they advanced on every fide, in order to inveſt the city; but were fre- 


© quently attack d by the royaliſts, and repulſed. On the 3oth of 4uguf 


particularly, the king's forces made a deſperate ſally, and put the rebels in 
ſome diſorder ; but on the fatal 3d of September (being juſt a twelvemonth 
after the defeat of the Scots at Dunbar) Cromwel making himſelf. maſter of 


the paſs of Pow!ck-Bridge near Worceſter, a general battle, enſued, where- / 


in the king's foot, led on by his majeſty in perſon, charged very gallantly, 
and rallied ſeveral times; but the Scotiſb horſe abandoning their foot, a to- 
tal rout follow'd; the infantry fled to Worceſter, and Cromwel's troops en- 
ter'd pell-mell with them at Sudbury-Gate However, the fight was re: 
new ed in the town with great obſtinacy, and maintained for ſeveral hours 
which gave his majeſty an opportunity of retiring through the oppoſite gate 
of St. Martins, with about fifty horſe. There were killed in this battle 
about four thouſand of the king's forces: Duke Hamilton, general of the 
Scots, died of his wounds the next day; and there were taken about ſeven 
thouſand priſoners. Cromæbel, in his letter to the parliament on this occa- 
ſion, to ſhew how compleat the victory was, tells them, That the dimen- 


ions of this mercy-was above his thoughts: That it was a crowning mercy; 


and ſo in reality it proved to him. The king, in the mean time, having 
left Horcefter, about ſeven in the evening, on the 3d of September, after 
he faw all was loſt, and attended by the duke of Bucks, the earls of Der- 


buy and Lauderdale, the lords Talbot and Wilmot, and a troop of horſe, 


arrived at a ſeat called Mhite Ladies, five and twenty miles from Worceſter, 


about four the next morning; where the lords took their leaves of his ma- 


jeſty, and committed him to the care of five brothers, honeſt country- 
men, of the name of Pendrel, whoſe houſes lay at a little diſtance from 
each other, in that neighbourhood. Theſe men concealed his majeſty, 
in the night-time in their barns, and in the day-time in their woods, 
for ſome time; and there being a thick oak in one of the woods, where 
his majeſty often ſtood to ſecure himſelf, the tree from thence obtained 
the name of The Royal Oak. The king, the better to conceal himſelf, 
was obliged to change cloaths, and even linnen, with a country-fellow; 
and was ſometimes obliged to travel on foot in the night-time, over hedge 
and. ditch, and endure very great hardſhips, - both as to lodging and diet ; 
till he found a more agreeable refuge in the houſes of ſome perſons of bet- 
ter quality ; and here: he ſometimes perſonated one of their tenant's ſons, 
and at othersa footman, and rode from place to place before ſome young 


lady, on a double horſe, as her ſervant, particularly before Mrs. Jane 


Lan: 
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Lane and. Mrs Fulian Coning:by ; and to the former of thoſe the king 
made a ſuitable acknowledgment after his reſtoration. | 
la this manner the king ſpent his time among his friends for ſix weeks; 
and tho' he was known by abundance of people, and ſome of them in no 
yery deſirable circumſtances, they were not any of them tempted by the 
thouſand pound reward that was offer'd for his head to betray him. At 
length, the king, meeting with the lord Vilmat again about the middle of 
| Offober, ſome of the loyal gentlemen, of Suſex hired a veſſel for them at 
n a little port in that county, which carried his majeſty and 
Wilmot fate to France. FBC 
The lords, who left the king at V hite-Ladies, the day after the battle 
of Moregſter, had not all of them the good fortune to eſcape their pur- 
ſuers. Their troop then conſiſted of between forty and fifty horſe, with 
which they endeavoured to join general Leſley, who was retiring towards 
Scotland, with moſt part of his horſe, but they had not rode many miles, 
before they were ſurrounded by a party of the enemy; and tho' they made 
a noble defence, were defeated and, diſperfed ; the earls of Derby and Lau- 
derdale, with Mr. Gifford their guide, being taken priſoners, and carried 

10 Cheſter ; where the earl of Derby, being tried and condemned by a coun- 
of cil of war, was executed at his own town of Bolton in Lancaſhire, with 
great inſolence and barbarity. General Leſey alſo was ſurrounded by 
„ Wl Cromwel's troops before he could reach Newport, and defeated, moſt of his 
men being made priſoners; among whom were the earls of Cleveland and 
Kenmure, the lord Wentworth, and the generals Middleton and Maſſey. 
Moſt of the Scots that were not taken were knock d on the head by the 
19 country people, who knew them by their ſpeech. The earl of Lauderdale 
| was committed to .}7indfor-Caftle, where he remained a prifonet many 
th years; but Middleton and Maſſey eſcaped out of the Teuer; and the duke 
be of Bucks; with the lords Talbot and Leving/ton, and ſome others, had the 


i WW good fortune to get beyond ſea, before they fell into the enemies hands. 
Upon this deciſive victory, tis ſaid, Cromwel began to aſſume an air of 
e. majeſty ; and having order'd the walls of Worcheſter to be levelled with 
hh the ground, advanced towards London, by flow marches; driving four or 


fire thouſand Scots priſoners before him, moſt of whom he fold for ſlaves to 
3 plantations, and the reſt he gave away and made preſents of to his 

tends, Es 

 Cromwel being arrived with his army at Aon, ſeven miles from London, 
was met by the ſpeaker and parliament, as they were call'd, as well as by 
the council of ſtate ; and the lord mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs of London, 
at the head of their militia, came ſeveral miles to meet him, and congratu- 
late his ſucceſs, 'The next day the general, taking his ſeat in the houſe, re- 
ceived the folemn thanks of the parliament, by the mouth of their ſpea- 
ker, and. was egregiouſly flattered on the occaſion: Then a day of 
thankſgiving was appointed, and the fortunate 3d of September enacted to 
be annually commemorated. The general, and his principal officers, had 
great eſtates ſettled upon them, asa reward for their, ſervice out of thoſe of the 
royaliſts that were confiſcated : And at the ſame time, Sir Timothy Pether- 
fron, captain Brown, Buſbel, and ſeveral other cavaliers of diſtinction, 
were put to death in cold blood; as Middleton and Maſſey would infallibly 
have been, if they had not made their eſcape, Cromwel having a particu- 
lar ſpleen againft them. | | 

It is generally agreed, that Cromwel had, long before the battle of Mor- 
cfter, formed a defign to render himſelf abſolute; or, rather, to fix the 
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crown in his own family, with greater prerogatives than any of the late 


x5 royal line had ever enjoy'd : But it was not till now that he thought fit tg 


diſcover himſelf, and ſound how his friends ſtood affected. To which 
end, he aſſembled ſeveral members of the commons, and the principal 
officers of the army, and told them, that it was high time to think of 
ſettling the government; deſiring their opinions, what.kind of govern. 


ment would be moſt beneficial and acceptable to the people; which 
M bitlick, who was ſuppoſed to know Cromwel's intentions, reduced to 
this ſhort queſtion; ¶ bether an abſolute commonwealth'or a. mixed monar. 
cby was moſt. defirable? And Cromwel added, if a monarchieal govern. 


ment was approved of, it was to be conſider'd further, in WHOM flat 
power ſhould be lodged? And when Detborough, Wheley;” and the repub. 
licans had declared for a common-wealth, and Widdrington and fome 
others for a mixed monarchy, and propoſed that one of the King's fon 
might be advanced to the throne, under certain limitations; Cromwe! re. 
ply'd, it was a matter of more than ordinary difficulty; but he' inclined 
to a monarchical government, if it might be done without prejudicing 


their rights, as Engliſpmen and chriſtians. However, the aſſembly broke 

up without entering farther into the debate, and eame to no reſolu- 
ä 
In the mean time, general Mort beſieged and took that important for 
treſs of Sterüng, in a manner the key of Scotland, and in it forty piece 


of cannonh, five thoufand ſmall arms, a great quantity of aminunition, 


and all the records of che kingdom, which he ſeit to London, and the 
inveſted Dundee, which the Scots looking upon as a place of very great 


ſtrength, had carried all their valuable effects thither. This ſiege exceed. 
ingly alarmed the nobility and gentry of Scotland; whereupon they im. 
mediately appointed a general rendezvous of their troops at Pet, about 


fourteen miles'from Dundee, in order to relieve it; but Mond having no- 
tice of their defign, detached a thoufand horſe very privately, who fur 
Tounded Ellet in the night-time, and ſurprized no leſs than a hundred no- 


blemen and perſons of diſtintion in their beds (before their forces were 


aſſembled) and brought them priſoners to the camp; among whom ws 
their old general Leſley; and all theſe he ſent by ſea to England. Dundu 
was afterwards taken by ſtorm, and the plunder of it given to the ſoldiers 


which was ſo very conſiderable, that ſome of them, tis faid, got fix 


hundred pounds a man. St. Andrew Aberdeen, and the reſt of the towns 
in Scotland, terrified by the fate of Dundee, opened their gates to the con- 


queror ; who not only erected four ſtrong fortreſſes in four ſeveral parts of 


the kingdom, viz. at Leith, Ayre, Inverneſs, and St. John's town, but 
fixed a garriſon in every country to awe the people into ſubjection. 


This was the happy ſtate of the people that began the grand rehellion ; 


great numbers of their nobility, clergy, and gentry were priſoners. to the 


very men they had affiſted to dethrone their king; multitudes of the 


common people were ſtarved, or fold for ſlaves; thoſe that remained at 
home were ruled with a rod of iron; their laws and conſtitution entirely 


ſubverted; their parliaments aboliſhed, and all ſubjected to a military 


ns 2 [AG 
About the fame time that Scotland was enſlaved, Limerick ſurrender, 


and all Tre/and was thereby reduced under the power of the uſurpers; 


but that notorious regicide Trefon, who then commanded in that kingdom, 


died of the pla gue ſoon after the ſurrender of Limerick, and was ſucceeded 
in that poſt, fiſt by Lud/ow, one of his brothers in iniquity, and after 


wards 


\ * 


wards. by Fler ond. This year allo the iſlands of Ferſey, Scilly, and the 


* Oo 


rea occafion of the rupture with Holland was, the parliament thought fit, 
before it commenced, to demand the arrears of tribute due for their fiſh- 
ing on the coaſt, ſatisfaction for the buſineſs of Amboyna, and liberty to 


trade in the Scbeld; and paſſed an act againſt the importing any merchan- 
dize into England in foreign bottoms that was not the produce of the 
country, whereby the traffick of the Dutch, which conſiſted chiefly in 
garying che goods of one country to another, was in a manner prohibited 
in England: With which the ſtates-general were ſo offended, that they 
determined to become aggreſſors in the war, rather than bear it; and their 
admiral, Yan Trump, coming in Dauer- Road with forty men of war, on 
the 19th of May, not only refuſed to ſtrike to Blake the Engliſb admiral, 
but upon Blake's firing three guns without ſhot, to put the Dutch admiral 
in mind of his negle&, 'Trump, bore down upon him, and poured in a 
broad-fide, which Blake returning, a hot fight enſued, in which the 
Dutch loſt two ſhips, and night coming on; they ritired to their own 
coaſt : However, the ftates-general pretended it was a pure accident; that 
they had giyen no orders to their admiral” to commit hoſtilities, and ſent 
over two ambaſſadors to excuſe it; but the parliament would not be fo 
eafily appeaſed ; they ſent Blake to the northward, who fell upon their 
herring- buſſes, guarded by twelve men of war, and took moſt of them. 
dir George Aſcough alſo being ordered to ſcour the channel, met with a 
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e fleet of thirty merchant-ſhips, of which he took the greateſt part: He 
e aſterwards engag d their grand fleet on the 16th of Auguſt, who were con- 
t voying home ſome rich merchant-ſhips, and ſunk two of their men of 
y war: And ſcarce a day paſſed, but ſome Dutch prizes were brought into 
the ports of England. The king obſerving the two common-wealths 

thus engaged in war, propoſed to the ftates-general his going on board 
d, —bbeir fleet, -intimating, that ſeveral Engliſh men of war would probably 
7 revolt, when they knew he was among them; but the Durch had no 
n, inclination to prolong the war, as they muſt have done, if they had 
di <{pouſed his majeſty's cauſe, and therefore declined accepting ihe pre- 
- bpoſals his majeſty had made them. Thre happened another engament the 


28th 
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28th of September, between the Engliſh fleet conimanded by Blake, and 
the Dutch commanded by De Wit, on the coaſt of Kent, wherein the 
Dutch rear-admiral was taken, and two more of their men of war ſunk, 
without the loſs of one ſhip, and the Dutch were purſued to their own 
_ coaſt: But Yan Trump, with eighty fail of men of war, on the 29th of 
November, fell upon the Engh/b fleet, which conſiſted but of forty, under 
the command of admiral Blake, in the Downs, and took and deſtroy'd 
fix Engliſh men of war, the teſt retiring by the favour of the night into 


the mouth of the Thames: Wherenpon Van Trump fail'd in triumph thro! | 
the channel, with a broom at the top-maſt-head, intimating, that he 


would {weep che narrow ſeas of the Engliſh; but they were ſoon revenged 
for this indignity, for the parliament having aſſembled a fleet of fourſcore 


- 


men of war, * commanded by the admirals, Blake, Monk and Dean, they 


met Yan Trump on the 18 th of February in the channel, with the grand 
fleet of Holland, and five hundred merchant-ſhips under convoy; where- 
upon a terrible battle enſued, which laſted three days, and at length the 
Dutch thought fit to retire, having loſt eleven of rheir men of war, and 
thirty merchant- ſhips, there being but one Engliſb man of war deſtroy d; 
and tho” the Dutch pretend they were not beaten, yet their begging of 


» 


peace immediately afterwards evidently - ſhews they were weary of the 


War. a | Bo | ; % th. of i » 
During © theſe naval engagements, Witloeb relates, that he had an inti- 
mate converſation with Cromwel, who asked his opinion concerning his 
taking upon him the ſtyle of king, and fixing the crown in his family, 
which, Mhitlock pretends, he diſſuaded the uſurper from, and adviſed him 
rather to reſtore the king, who would not refuſe him the command of the 

militia, or any other terms he ſhould demand, in the circumſtances his 
majeſty then was, and by that means he ſuggeſted, Cromwel might retain 
as great a ſhare of power as he pleaſed, and be in a condition to defend the 
religion and liberties of the ſubjects, as well as by aſſuming the regal title; 
and that thereupon Cromwel left him in a manifeſt diſpleaſure, and never ad- 
"mitted him to his confidence afterwards: But this is nöt only the ſtory Mr, 
Mhitlocł has told to his on advantage, where no-body could contradict 
him; and, I muſt confeſs, I give but very little credit to his narrations, 
nor ſhould have mentioned them, but that I find ſome writers have done 
him the honour to quote him frequently; for he was certainly deeply en- 
gaged in the rebellion to the laſt, and conſequently partial to that cauſe, 
as well as a great admirer of his own parts and conduct: And whatever 
'WhithcK's advice might be, we find Cromtvel (till. purſued the project of 
eſtabliſhing himſelf in the ſupreme power ; for he procured a bill to be 
brought in for putting an end to the preſent parliament, in order to make 
"way for it. And in April this year, another bill was brought in, for in- 
corporating Scotland with England, by which the Scotiſbd parliament was 
_ aboliſhed, and they were allowed put twenty-one members to repreſent 
them in the parliament-of Great- Britain. About the ſame time judges 


were ſent from England to adminiſter juſtice in Scotland; ſo that they had 


not the leaſt ſhadow of their antient conſtitution left. An ordinance allo 
paſſed for the ſale of the forfeited eſtates of the royaliſts; and among other 
ways of raiſing money, the ſcaffolds, which were creed for the repairing 
St. Paul's, were taken down and fold to the beſt bidder. About the 
ſame time, prince Rupert returned to Europe from the Weſt Indies, wit! 
only three ſhips, the reſt being loſt in the ſame hurricane in which prince 
Maurice was caſt away, as has been already: Princ2 Rupert, _— his 
: 3 _ ſhips 
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ſhips in a port of Bretany, went to Paris, where. moſt part of the royal 
family reſided at this time. But to return to the war between the two 
common-wealths. 5 | | 
The Dutch ſtill made their applications to the parliament, to procure a 
peace ; and even offered three hundred thouſand pounds in ſatisfaction of 


the demands of the Engliſh, and to acknowledge their ſoveraignty of the 


ſeas: But finding the parliament inexorable, thoſe cunning people, ob- 
ſerving their trade in a manner ruined by the war, applied themſelves pri- 
vately to Cromwel ; and having flattered him in a mott egregious manner, 
gave him to underſtand, that they would aftift in ſubduing the parliament; 
and advancing him to the ſupreme dominion in the ſtate; and ever remain 
his faithful allies againſt all oppoſers: In ſhort, that they would guarrantee 
his uſurpation, if he would procure them a peace. And this aflurance of 
Dutch ſupport gave Cromwel the confidence, 'tis ſaid, to attempt thoſe 
alterations in the ſtate of England, which ſoon after enſued : But, as the 
army' were to be his principal inſtruments in this intended revolution; and 


many of the officers were extremely averſe to monarchy, he found it ne- 


cellary to proceed by degrees; and firſt, to make uſe of their aſſiſtance to 
diſſolve the parliament, before he diſcovered more of his deſign. Having 
faſted, and preached, and prayed therefore with his officers as uſual, when 
he had any tranſcendent villany to tranſact, he inſinuated at theſe exer- 
cies, that the parliament were in reality ſo many tyrants; and that they 
had only changed one king for a many-headed monſter, that devoured 
and tyrannized over them with greater cruelty than ever their lawful kings 
had done, diſtributing all places of truſt and profit among themſelves and 


their friends, and endeavouring to render their tyranny perpetual ; whereas 
all good ſubjects ought to have their ſhare in the adminiſtration 4 and in 


ſhort, that the parliament ought to be diſſolved, and a new repreſentative 
of the people choſen: And in this, Harriſon with his fifth monarchy-men 
and levellers, entirely agreed ; tho' had they had the leaſt diſtruſt of 


Cromwel's project of uſurping the ſoveraign dominion himſelf, they would 
have been the 35 to have promoted his deſigns: But ſo much were theſe 


men deceived, that when ſome of the officers ſuggeſted, that Crowwel 


was about to ſet up for himſelf, Harriſon anſwered, He was well aſſured 
the general did not ſeek himſelf, but to make way for the rule of the Lord 


eſus on earth. From whence it appears in biſhop Burnet's phraſe, that 
Cromabel had 4 ſuperior reach to any of his officers, or rather was the 
moſt exquiſite hypocrite and diſſembler amongſt them. But to proceed: 
The parliament, being informed that the army were conſpiring their diſſo- 
lution, propoſed the filling up their houſe by new elections, in order to 
render themſelves more popular, and give the greater weight to their reſo- 
lations ; and in the mean time, ordered a bill to be brought in, to make 


it high-treaſon. to attempt any alteration in the government: But while 


they were thus employed in contriving means to eftabliſh themſelves, 
Cromwel came ſuddenly upon them with a party of ſoldiers; and, havin 
ſecured the ſtairs and avenues to the houſe, entered the doors with a file of 
muſqueteers, and told them, they had fat long enough, unleſs they had 
done mote, good; pronouncing magiſterially, That they were no longer 
a parliament : Then he reproached ſeveral of the members with their 
vices; Sir Harry Vans, he ſaid, was a jugler ; Harry Martin and Sir 
Peter Wentworth, whoremaſters ; Tom Chaloner, a drunkard ; and Allen 
the goldſmith, he charged with cheating the publick: And bidding one 
of his ſoldiers take that bauble Tus Mace away, Harriſon pulled the 
* 0g. | 2 ſpeaker 
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4A ſpeaker out of the chair; and, more ſoldiers being brought in, the mem. 
bers were. driven from their thrones with the utmoſt rudeneſs and con- 
- tempt, and their doors locked up. The ſame afternoon, Cromwel went to 
the council of ſtate, and let them know, that the parliament which con- 
ftituted them being diſſolved, their authority was at an end; and therefore 
be diſmiſſed them: This piece of ſoveraignty Cromwel/ exerciſed on the 
2oth of April 1653, | Ys py 
| Two days after, Cromwel, having aſſembled a council of his principal 
_ _ officers and generals at Whitehall, publiſhed a declaration, ſhewing the 
tyranny and oppreſſion of the late parliament ; and as the kings of Eng- 
land uſed to do on their acceſſion, required all efficers and magiſtrates to 
execute their reſpective offices till further orders; and having conſtituted 
a new council of ſtate, required all people to ſubmit to that council, un- 
till a parliament, confiſfing of perſons of approved fidelity and honeſty, 
Mould aſſemble and take upon them the government of the three king- 
dom : In all which the people acquieſced without a murmur ; nay, ad- 
dreſſes came up from ſeveral counties to the general and his council of 
officers, approving the diſſolution of the late parliament, and promiſing to 
ſtand by him and his council with their lives and fortunes. | 
Cremwel,, obſerving all things to ſucceed to his wiſhes hitherto, ad- 
vanced a ſtep further; and on the 8th of June, iflued his writs of ſum- 
mons ſigned with his own hand, and directed to an bundred and forty 
| perſons in ſeveral parts of England, to be at the Council. Chamber at White. 
ball the fourth of July following: Of whom there appearing about an 
hundred and twenty on the day appointed, moſt of them illiterate and 
obſcure people, but remarkable for their enthuſiaſm and religisus whimſie; 
- Cromwel preached to them in his uſual cant, talking much of the fear cf 
God, and the honour due to his hame, and put them in mind of the 
wonderful mercies of God to the nation in that continued ſeries of pro- 
vidence, which had appeared in carrying on his cauſe, and bringing affairs 
to the preſent happy and glorious condition they were in; and told them, 
they had a lawful call to take upon them the ſupreme authority of the na- 
tion; that he could never have hoped to ſee ſuch a day, when Jeſus Chriſt 
_thould be ſo owned, as he was at that time; and aſſured them, he had not 
made choice of one perſon, in whom he had not this good hope, That 
there was faith in Jeſus Chriſt and Love to all ſaints ; concluding with an . 
. earneſt exhortation, that great tenderneſs might be uſed to all conſcientious 
_ perſons of what judgment ſoever: After which, he delivered them an in- ber 
ſtrument, in which it was declared, that by the advice and council of his 8": 
officers, he had devolved and entruſted the ſupreme government of the IM eg 
common-wealth in their hands; and that they, or any forty of them, fle 
ſhould be acknowledged and obeyed as the ſupreme authority of the na- Sen 
tion, until the 3d of November 1654; and three months before that time mee 
they were required to nominate a like number of perſons to ſucceed them Var 
for a year, who ſhould in like manner appoint their ſucceſſors; the ſame Tru 
rule to be obſerved by every future aſſembly or parliament. 


7 


Alfter which, this MWittena Gemot, or aſſembly of wiſe men, reſorted to Dea 
the parliament-houſe; and nine or ten of the moſt gifted brethren, having lirſt 

ſought God in prayer (wherein they declared, they never enjoyed ſo much and 
of the ſpirit and prefence of Chriſt, as in the exerciſes of that day) they pro- The 
ceeded to vote themſelves Tur PARLIAM NT of ENGLAND; and that ©u 
all addrefles ſhould be made to them under that title, erecting one Rc:y/e, | cn 

an old enthuſiaſt of Devoyfhire, their ſpeaker, Their next vote or reſolu- had 

: | 7 tion 
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tion was, that no perſon ſhould be admitted to an office or place in the 


government, unleis the parliament was firſt ſatisfied of his real Godlingſs 3 
which occaſioned this aſſembly to be called ſometimes, The Godly parlia- 


nent; and at others, Barebones parliament, from one Praiſe God Barebones; 


a leatherſeller, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his wiſe ſpeeches in the 
houſe. | 3 | | EN 55 
* Theſe honeſt gentlemen laid it down as an uncontroverted truth, that 


. Jeſus Chriſt would ſhortly reign with them upon earth; and to prepare the 
way for his appearance, they propoſed the extirpating all prieſts and mi- 


niſters whatever, as ſavouring of popery : They held; that parſons, vicars;- 
curates, &c. were to be removed as ſtrangers to the goſpel : That tythes 
ought not to be paid, and all laws abrogated, as badges of ſlavery: That 
all ſchools and univerſities ought to be ſuppreſſed, as heathenith and unne- - 
ceflary ; as all titles of honour and diſtinctions among men; theſe not be- 
ing held agreeable to chriſtian purity : And for the Court of Chancery, they 
actually voted it down. Tho' Cromwel . was wiſer than to ſuffer them to 
put many of theſe reſolves in execution, they were however permitted'to - 
an act for ſolemniſing marriages by juſtices of peace, after publication 
firſt made of the parties intentions in the church or market ; and another 
for regiſtering the births, and not the baptiſm of children, a ceremony 
they had no opinion of: And laſtly, they erected another high-court of 
juſtice, tor trying ſuch perſons as refiſted or oppoſed their authority, which 
Cromwel ſeems to have encouraged them in, when he found that juries 
would ſometimes diſobey his dictates, as he experienced in the trial of the 
famous Jobn Lilburn, who proved an incendiary in every government he 
had lived under: He was firtt whipped for his oppoſition to the regal go- 
venment, which raiſed him to the poſt of a colonel in the rebels army : 
He was afterwards baniſhed for a conſpiracy againſt the long parliament ; 
and now returning to England, was- impriſoned and brought to a trial for 
his return and expoſing Cromwels uſurpation and tyranny, The uſurper 


 endeavotired to get him convicted at the Old Baily by a jury, but they 


proved intractable, and Lilburn was acquitted : However Cromwel, by his 
ſole authority, made him a priſoner for life, and he died at length a qua- 
ker in Dover-Caſtle, diſclaiming all force and reſiſtance, tho he could 
neyer till then live peaceably with any man. | . 
But to return to the Dutch war: Either Cromwel and the ſtates- general 
had not actually agreed upon terms, or the whole Engliſb nation were fo 
bent upon humbling the Dutch, that the uſurper found himſelf obliged to 
give way to the torrent, and ſuffer that war to be continued, till he had 
regulated the government according to his mind; for in May this year, a 
fleet of an hundred men of war were ſent to ſea, under the command of 
general Monk, aſſiſted by the admirals Dean, Pen, and Lawſon, who 
meeting with the Dutch grand fleet, conſiſting of an hundred ſail and up- 
wards, between Dover and Calais, commanded by their admirals, Van 
Trump, De Ruyter, De Wit, and the two Evertſons, there happened one 
of the moſt obſtinate ſea engagements that ever was fought ; admiral 
Dean was killed as he ſtood by Monk on the quarter-deck, on firing the 
iſt broad fide ; whereupon the general threw his cloak over the body, 
and proceeded with the moſt amazing intrepidity to revenge his death: 
The fight laſted with great fury for two days, when the Dutch fled, diſ- 
couraged perhaps by the arrival of admiral Blake, who came in with eigh- 
teen freſh men of war, at the latter end of the ſecond day: The Dutch 
had eight ſhips ſunk and blown up, and eleven taken, the loG being in- 
| | | conſiderable 
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conſiderable on the fide of the Engliſh. And now the fleet of Exgland 
inſulting the coaſts of Holland, and cutting off all their commerce by ſe, 

the ſlates-general fitted out another fleet of an hundred and twenty-five 

| fail, commanded by Van Trump and De Vit; who being met upon their 
own coalt by general Monk and Blake, on the 29th of Julh, the ſeventh 
and laſt battle was fought, wherein Yan Trump, after he had ſhewn hin. 
ſelf a brave expert commander, was killed by a musket-ſhot, which put 
the Dutch fleet into confuſion, and they fled to their harbours : In thi 
action, the Dutch loſt between twenty and thirty fail, and the Exg H not 
above one ſhip. . 155 | "8 | 

The people of Holland being ready to mutiny on theſe repeated defeats 

and loſs of their trade, the ſtates ordered their ambaſſadors in England to 

propoſe advantageous terms of peace to the preſent convention at Weſtmiy. 
er, who had aſſumed the name of a parliament ; but theſe men, why 
thought of nothing elſe but the reign of Chriſt upon earth, anſwered in 
ſcripture language, That the outworks of Babylon (as they termed Holland 
. muſt be taken dun: That the ſtates-general were carnal worldly politician, 
ene mies to the kingdom of Chriſt : That they ought to kiſs the ſon, left he ſhoull 
be angry; and ſhould have a care how they contemned his holy ones, kt obey 
were chaſtiſed with a Rod of Iron. | 5 
The Dutch, no ſtrangers to canting and hypocriſy, were ſurpriſed ty, 
find themſelves outdone in their own way; and finding theſe enthuſiaſ 
inexorable,  apply'd again to Cromwel, promiſing to guarrantee his uſurps. 
tion againſt the king and royal family, and even againſt the parliament 
and people, if he would take the reins into his own hands, and put a 
end to the war, This had ſuch an effect on Cromuoe), that he now dt. 
termined to put his long projected deſign in execution, and no longer g- 
vern in the name of a parliament, but his own : Whereupon, ſome of his 
Creatures in that convention, repreſenting to the houſe, that they were by 
no means equal to the important charge they had undertaken of ruliny 
the common-wealth ; and moving, that they might reſign the adminiſtrs 
tion into the hands they received it from; a great majority left the houk, 
and went in a body to the general at Vhiteball, in order to ſurrender thei 
. truſt. However, about twenty or thirty of the anabaptiſts, who had 
taſted the ſweets of ſoveraign power, fat ſtill, and refuſed to concur wit 
. + their fellows, till colonel hite came into the houſe with a company ot 

Joldiers, and demanded, what they fat there for? Being anſwered, they 
were aſſembled there 70 ſeek the Lord: The colonel replyed, the lord had 

not been within thoſe walls theſe ten years, and took moſt of them witl 
him to Mbiteball, where they were perſuaded to fign an inſtrument, 
which the members that firſt left the houſe had already ſet their hands to; 

whereby they ſurrendered all their power into the hands of Crowe! and 

his council of officers: This was done on the 12th of December, 1653, 
after they had ſat about. five months. The fame day Lambert, and the 
council officers, reſigned all their pretenſions to ſoveraign power, declaring 

that the government of the common-wealth ſhould and ought to be velt- 
ed in a ſingle -perſon ; and that that perſon ſhould be Oliver Crowe, 
the captain-general; and his title ſhould be Lord Protector of the Common 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of the dominions and terri- 
tories thereunto belonging. 3 | . 
The protector, attended by a ſtrong guard and all the great officers of 
ſtate, with the lord- mayor and aldermen of London, came from V hitehall 
to Weſtminſter-hall, on the 16th of December; and a chair of ſtate being 
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ſet for him in the Chancery-Court, he ſtood on the left hand of it uncover- 


ea, till a large writing in parchment was read, containing th e power with 
which his excellency was pleaſed to inveſt himfelf, and the oath to be- 
taken by him. Having ſubſcribed this writing, and taken the oath tender- 


ed him by £:/fe, one ot the commiſſioners of the broad-ſeal, his excellena 


cy fat down in the chair of ſtate covered, and the commiſſioners delivered 


up the broad-ſeal to him, and the lord-mayor his ſword, which he imme- 


dately returned again; and the court aroſe, and went back to J/hitehall, 


- - * 


the lord-may or uncovered carrying the ſword before the protector. 


By the atoreſaid inftrument of government, it was provided, 1/ff, That 


the ſupreme legiſlative power ſhould be lodged in the protector and the 

rliament. 2dly, That the executive power ſhould be in the protectot 
and his council, who were not to exceed the number of 21, nor under 13. 
za, That all writs, commiſſions, patents, &c. ſhould run in the name 
of the lord protector, and all offices and honours be derived from him; 
and he ſhould have the power of pardons, except for murder and treaſon; 
and the benefit of all forfeitures. 4th, That he ſhould order the militia 
by confent of parliament when fitting, and at other times by advice of his 
council. 5, And by the like advice, make peace and war. 6th, 
That the laws ſhould not be altered or ſuſpended, but by conſent of parlia- 
ment. 7th and 87h, That a parliament ſhould be ſummoned once in 
every third year, and not be diſſolved or prorogued in lets than five months 
without their own conſent. gh, That the number of members for 


England ſhould not exceed 400, for Scotland 30, and for Ireland 30. 


Then the number of members to be elected for each county and bo- 


tough were ſpecified, and regulated according to the dimenſions of the 


reſpective counties; the corporations were allowed to chooſe but one a- 
piece, and many of the ſmaller boroughs totally excluded. Only the city 
of London was allowed to chooſe ſix, and ſome of the larger cities two 
a: piece; the univerſities to chooſe one a- piecte. 
None but perſons of integrity were to be choſen, of which the pro- 
tector was judge. Any perſon worth 200 J. and qualified in point of prin- 
ciples, might be an elector; and ſixty members wete to be a Querum. If 
the protector refuſed his conſent to a bill 20 days, it ſhould pals into a law 
r 182 F 
The perſons to be of the protector's council, were nominated in the in- 
ſtrument of government; and, upon any vacancy, the parliament were 
to nominate others, &c. Seven to be a Quorum. 0 

A conſtant revenue was to be raiſed for maintaining 10,000 horſe, 
and 20,000 foot, and a good fleet at ſea, And it was provided. 
That the office of lord protector ſhould be elective, and not hereditary: 
The election to be by the council, immediately after the protector's death, 
and only the royal family difabled to be elected. The great officers were 
to be choſen by conſent of parliament, and in the intervals of parliament, 


by the council. 


All denominations of chriſtians were to be tolerated, but the diſciples of 


popery and epiſcopacy. 
In the intervals of parliament, the protector and his council had a power 
of making laws. NAS | | 
_ Theſe are the moſt material of the articles contained in the inſtrument 
of government, which were in number 42, and which the protector ſo- 
lemnly ſwore to obſerve. 
_— „ The 
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278 A Vindication of the STuarTs, | 
_ = The fame day a proclamation was publiſhed by the council, requiring 
+ all perſons to conform and ſubmit themſelves to the government thus eſta. 
__ Vliſhed;; and no leſs reſpect was paid by all” men to the protector, than 
they uſed to pay to their prince. F 
be protector was proclaimed in London and Weſtminſter, and all over 
England afterwards, with the ſame ſolemnity as the kings of England were 
_ » \ Heretofore, And, _ : 5 | 


ter in as much ſtate, as ever the king had done: The ſeveral companies 
_ of the city being placed on each fide in all their glory, from Temple-Bar to 
Abeapide; and 120 lord-mayor and aldermen met him at Temple-Bar, on 
horſeback, in their ſcarlet gowns ; Vyner, the lord- mayor, having deliver. 
ed the protector the ſword, and received it again, carried the fword bare- 
headed, before his highneſs, to Grocer-Hall. The protector at this enter: 
tainment took upon him to knight Vyne r. 
Ceromwel, having thus avowed and eſtabliſhed his uſurpation, ſoon after 
concluded a peace with the Dutch; by which they acknowledged the 
right of the flag, obliged themſelves not to ſuffer the 8 his adherents, 


miſed, that they would not admit the young prince of Orange to be ſtadt- 
buoolder, general or admiral: That they would ſurrender the Spice-LIand 
in the Eaſt- Indies, which they had taken from the Engliſh in the reign of 
king Fames I, to the Eaſl-India company, and make ſatisfaction for the 
murders and robberies they had committed on the Engliſb factors and 
merchants at Amboyna ; which article relating to the Eaſt- India company 
Was never executed; Gromwel finding the Dutch ſo neceſſary to him, that 
he did not care to diſoblige them by too rigorouſly inſiſting on the term 
agreed, and they remain entire maſters of the fine ſpices to thss day; from 
whence it appears, that there is no foundation for that obſervation, That 
Cromwel obliged the Dutch 10 reftore what the had robbed they Englith of in 
the a which the two preceding kings could not, for they reſtored 
Tax Tis true, Cromwel humbled the Dutch. and French as well as ſome 
other powers, till he compelled them to acknowledge his authority; but 1 
don't find any. great advantages he procur'd for the kingdom; either by his 
wars or alliances: Whatever he did, was with a view of, eſtabliſhing his 
own tyranny, and enſlaving his fellow-ſubje&ts; whole lives, liberties and 
properties were now entirely at his diſpoſal ; and ſuch blaſphemies and 
confuſion in religion were introduced under his admired. adminiſtration, 
as no age can parallel: Nor were the people at all ſatisfied with his govern- 
ment; but wiſhed, and endeavoured his deſtruction upon various motives, 
Whereupon he erected another high-court of juſtice to Ru Peat in 
ae; before whom Mr. Gerard, a young gentleman of a good family, 
and one Mr. Yowel a ſchool-maſter, were tryed and condemned; not for 
any formed plot, but for being in ſome company at a tavern, where it was 
diſcourſed how eaſy it would be to ſeize the Tower, and reſtore the king, 
: Ge. for which Joel was hanged at Charing-Croſs, and Gerard beheaded 
Er on Tower-hill; both of them glory'd in their loyalty to the laſt, but de- 
ny d their being in an actual conſpiracy againſt the preſent powers. 
And now Cromwel, in purſuance = the inſtrument. of government al- 
ready mentioned, ſummoned a parliament of the three kingdoms to meet at 
| Weſtminſter, on that fortunate day, the 3d of September; tho' it fell upon 
a Sunday: And, going from Whitehall to Weſtminſter, in the fame ſtate 


The protector, being invited to an entertainment in the city, went thi. 


or any. enemy to the common-wealth, to reſide in their dominions ; pro- 
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5 the king uſed to go to the parliament-houſe, after he had heard a ſermon 
in the abby, he repaired to the Painted- Chamber; where he made a ſpoech 
N to the members, endeavouring to ſhew them the excellency of the form of 
gorenment he had ſtruck out, and acquainted them with the alliances he 
8 had made with Sweden, Denmark, Holland and Portugal, and the treaty 


* he had entered into with France; deſiring, they would avoid divifions; 
and apply themſelves to ſupport his government; but the only thing this F 
- WW parliament, or convention, ſeemed to agree in, was the chooſing old Lent- 
5 hall for their ſpeaker ; Some were for reſtoring the members of the rump 
be to their former power, and others (a great majority) for unravelling the 


n protector's whole ſcheme; which fo provoked him; that he ordered a 
guard to be ſet at the door of the houſe the 12th of September; and the 
0 members, coming thither as uſual, were ordered to attend his highneſs in 
” the Painted-Chamber ; where he told them, there were ſome particulars in 

the form of government he had preſcribed, which were fundamentals; 
1 and could not bz debated or alter d by them; as, the lodging of the 
be fſupreme power in one perſon and a parliament, the militia, andliberty of 
„ conſcience; and therefore he had a teſt for every member to take before he 
entered the houſe again: Whereby they were to promiſe to be true and 
A * faithful to the protector and common-wealth, and not to give their con- 
1 « ſent to alter the government, as it was ſettled in one fingle perſon and a 
of , parliament.” _ | ; 


c This ſome refuſing to ſign, they were not only excluded the houſe, 
d but taken into cuſtody ;, particularly major-general Harriſen : However, a 
F majority ſigned this engagement, and were admitted to take their places: 
at but the houſe ſoon after came to a reſolution, that the engagement they 
ns had ſigned ſhould not be intended to expreſs their conſent to the whole 
m forty- two articles contained in the inſtrument of government; but only 
i to that which required the government to be by a ſingle perſon and ſuc- 
1 ceflive parliament ; And came to another reſolution, © that no money 


d * ſhould be raiſed, but by authority of parliament ; and that the parlia- 
* ment alone ſhould have the powet of declaring the protector's ſucceſſor : 
e And were proceeding to call the legality of ſeveral of the protector's arbi- 


[ trary ordinances into queſtion. ; which gave him a great deal of uneaſineſs 
is during the time of their ſeſſion, which, by his own inſtrument of govern- 
is ment, was limited to five months: But this was no ſooner expired, than 


debe required their attendance in the Painted-Chamber ; where he told them, 
d that he. did not know what they had been-doing, or whether they were. 
, alive or dead, for he had heard nothing of them in all that time; unleſs 


1 it were, that, inſtead of reconciling the people to the government, they 
8. had been laying a foundation for miſchief, and reviving the civil war: That 
n it was not for the profit of the nation to continue them any longer; and 
„ therefore he thought fit to diſſolve them, . 
r The levellers and fifth monarchy-men, being now no lefs enemies to 


$ the uſurper than the royaliſts, it was not long after this abrupt diſſolution, 
that major Wildman, a rigid leveller, whom Cromwel had expelled the 
d houſe at the beginning of the laſt convention, was apprehended for a con- 
- WM fpiracy againſt his highneſs; and had a paper found about him entitled, A 

DECLARATION OF THE FREE AND WELL-AFPECTED PEOPLE OF ENC= 


|- LAND AGAINST THE TYRANT, OLIVIR CRoMwWEL. Wherein it is 
it aid, That they were ſatisfied, in their judgment and conſciences, cf 
n * the neceflity of taking-up arms in defence of their native rights and 
e * freedoms, which were invaded and ſwallowed up by the pride and 


* E, ambition 


: A 


him one of the happieſt ſcenes of his life. 
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ambition of Oliver Cromwel, who called himſelf Lord Protector of Eng. 


'<"Jand, and had rendered all Engliſhmen his vaſſals : That his pretended 
«zeal for God's people; his hypocritical prayers and faſts ; his diſſem. 
4 Bled humility and tears upon every occafion ; his proteſtations with im. 
"<Q precations of vengeance on bimſelf and family, it he diſſembled in hi 
4. nt appeals to God, that he ſought nothing elſe but his glory and 


e the good of his people, had rocked them aſleep with the pleaſant 


„ dreams of LIBERTY AND jus ric; till the uſurper had ſacrificed all 
« their laws, liberties and properties, to his own ambition“ 
Which is ſo full and juſt a deſcription of Cromwel from an agitator of 
his own raiſing up, as could not be omitted in the hiſtory of his uſurpa. 
tion: And, what was very ſtrange, this man, who appears to have been 


one of Cromwe!'s moſt implacable enemies, was ſoon after ſet a liberty 
without being brought to a tryal, which is ſappoſed to proceed from the 
_ threats of his brother levellers, who had vowed to revenge his death; 
and who did not want courage to have put their threats in execution, 
There were thouſands, Cromwel very well knew, that thought the kill. 


ing him would be a meritorious act ; and by ſparing this leveller, poffibly 
pe hoped to appeaſe the rage of thoſe enthuſiaſts, whom of all others he 
moſt dreaded. The uſurper's mother, it is ſaid, was frightned out of her 


- wits, on obſerving the generality of the people bent upon deſtroying him; 


and never heard a gun go off, but ſhe cryed, her ſon was ſhot ; however, 


. ſhe died before him, this year, as did his uncle and Godfather, Sir O//ver 


Cromwel, at his ſeat at Hinchinzbroke near Huntington, a gentleman re- 


markable for the old Engliſh hoſpitality and loyal principles ; and perhaps 


Sir Okver's diſinheriting his nephew, when he found him a rake and 
debaucher, might be one inducement to his going over to the puritans 
and oppoſing the royaliſts. But to proceed: 8 e 


ing againſt his enemies at home, and 
forming alliances with foreign princes to ſtrengthen his intereſt abroad; 
the king and royal family remained in a very diſconſolate condition in the 


ile the uſuper was guard 


court of France. A treaty was no ſooner {et on foot between Crommwel and 


the French; but the king was given to underſtand, that his preſence at 
Paris was not acceptable, it being the principal obſtacle in their negotia- 
tions with England. They intimated therefore, that if his majeſty would 


teſide in any other part of Europe, a penſion ſhould be allowed him for 


the ſubſiſtance of himſelf and his retinue: Whereupon his majeſty, hav- 
ing taken a tour through the Low Countries, and conferred with his ſiſter 
the princeſs of Orange, at Aix la Chappelle; he took up his refidence at 
Cohn in Germany, where he managed his ſmall penſion, which amount- 
ed to about five or fix thouſand pounds a year, with admirable frugality; 


maintaining his little court with great order and decency : Sir Stephen 


Fox, 'whio then ſerved his majeſty as a ſteward, relates, that he was the 
economiſt he ever met with. Here his majeſty ſpent his time between 
his books and his exerciſes perfecting himſelf in the modern languages, 
and improving his mind by reading celebrated authors: He appeared as 
chearful and eaſy in this retirement, where he continued upwards of two 
a as if he had been actually poſſeſſed of his three kingdoms; and as 

is court conſiſted then of ſome of the greateſt genius's of the age, and no 


prince ever had a better taſte for polite converſation, and a truer contempt 


of the g 


: 


ittering pageantry of a court, this might perhaps, be eſteemed by 
„„ 
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The duke of Dre in the mean time, choſe to ſerve in the French ar- 
my, under the command of the famous marſhal Tufenus; where he 
made a gteat proficiency in the ſchool of war, and became extremely po- 
pular: Their brother prince Henry, duke of Glocefter, remained ſome time 
with the queen at Paris; but tbe king receiving advice, that the queen 
had removed his proteſtant chaplain and ſervants; and put him into the 
hands of reman-catholick prieſts, his majeſty ſent the marquis of Ormond 
to Parts, to bring him from thence; and the marquis found means to get 
the duke away privately, and conduct him to the court at Cologn; 
_ Cromwel, having put an end to the Dutch war to his ſatisfaction, Monk; 
who had acted as his admiral; was: ſent dewn to Scotland again, where he 
governed both clergy and laity in a deſperate manne?. The prefbyterian 
fathers, Who had inſulted his majeſty, and made him and his loyal ſubjects 
liable to their-excommunications and cenſures, were now no more ſuffered 
to meet in their ſynods or general aſſemblies; but ſaw preſbytery, and their 
adored covenant; which had wrought ſo much confuſion in the three 
kingdo trampled upon, and ridiculed by the very men they had afliſt- 
ed to detHrone their ſoveraign. The maſlacre in Ireland alſo was ſuffici- 
ently revenged on the catholicks of that kingdom; many of them had 
been put to the ſword, and more tranſported ; and the ſpirits of the reſt ſo 
perfectly ſubdued, that they were in no condition to give the uſurpers any 
diſturbance: Whereupon Cromwel thought fit to fend his brother-in-law, 
Fleetwood, to act the part of viceroy, or lord-lieutenant, of that king- 
dom. However, the courage of the Engliſb cavaliers was not at all abat- 
ed: They ſtill retained hopes of reſtoring his majeſty to his throne, « 4 re- 
deeming themſelves from flavery ; they ſent over to Cologn therefore for 
eommiſſions to authorize an inſurrection, which they aſſured his mafefty >. 
would be general in every county of the kingdom; not forgetting to inſi- 
due, that the preſpyterians and independants, and even the, army them- 
„ WW Eves, would contribute to pull down the uſurper. The king was fo en- 
\ couraged to hope for ſucceſs on this reprefentation, that he ſent over Wk 
d, carl of Rocheſter, and Sir Joſeph Wag flaffe, to conduct the enterprize; 
it aud the king himſelf went in a diſguiſe to Fluſhing in Zealand, that he 
* might be ready to embark for England. Wilmot and Wag flaffe found 
14 the people generally diſaffected to the uſurpation on their arrival at London; 
- and having conſulted the king's friends, it was agreed, that Vilmot ſhoud | 
v. e into the north, and Wag/taffe into the weſt, the royaliſts being moſt 
er numerous in thoſe parts: But this hopeful enterprize was fruſtrated by the 
treachery of one Manning, who having ſerved the late king, was now 
echploy d by Thurle, ſecretary to Cromwel, to be a ſpy upon the preſent 
king's actions. This man gave Cromze/ advice, that the king was gone to 


gy, Zealand, to expect the event of an inſurrection in England, and named 
he kreral of the royaliſts as concern'd in it, which occaſioned their being 
on aken up, and put the protector upon his guard; tho Manning, it ſeems 


was not acquainted either with the meaſures that were taken, or the par- 
as (cular perſons concerned in the project. However Cromwoel, from the ge- 
wo N veral intimation he received, cauſing many of the leading royaliſts to be 
as pprehended, and keeping a ſtrict eye upon the reſt, the deſign was fo, 
no Near defeated, that Wiltſhire and Hampſhire were the only counties that 
pt found it practicable to appear in arms; and here they were not very nu- 
merous. 51170 cit | 

by The "W:ltfhire royaliſts, amounting to abort two hundred horſe, 
he mong whom were Penruddeck, Grove, Jones, Mompeſſon and Maſon, 

| [N ux. XI.] 71 4B | perſons 
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_ 8 perſons of diſtinction, and led by Sir Toſepb Wagfkeffe, aſſembled the 11h 


ive in the morning; where they ſurpriſed chief juſtice Rolls, judge Nico. 


them to remain quiet, and returned to his majeſty at Calagn; where, 
duke 


were over- awed by the uſurper, and abandon'd his cauſe. 
This attempt of the royaliſts to ſhake off their fetters, and reſtore 
their ſoveraign, was attended with very ill effects; for not only thoſe who 


authority; nothing being more juſt, as he pretended, than to make them 
pay for the ſupport of his government, who endeavour to diſturb it; and 


ration alſo at the ſame time, to let the royaliſts know, that they ſhould 


might expect to ſuffer as if they had been condemned in a court of juſtice; 
inſomuch that the royaliſts, began now to expect a general maſſacre, or 
tranſpoxtation at leaft, the uſurper having already practiſed both in Vir. 
land. He alſo gave the preſpyterians, independants and levellers to under- 
ſtand, that if they gave him any diſturbance for the future, they muſt 
expect to be treated as royaliſts, or proſcribed perſons. 5 
Ciromuel proceeded to impriſon the earl of Oxford, the lords Willoughty 


© Ruſſel, Legg, Philips, and many other royaliſts of diſtinction, without 
any accuſation brought againſt them: He impriſoned alſo ſeveral of the 
principal officers among the levellers and republicans, who had contributed 
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of March," arid came to Salisbury, where the aſſizes was then held, about 


tas, and the high ſheriff, in their beds, and lock d up all the ſtables that 
were then full of horſes, in order to mount ſuch perſons as were willing to 


join them. Magſtalfe would have hanged up the judges and the ſheriff 
to render his party the more deſperate; but Penruddoch and the country 


gentlemen would not conſent to it; and having ſpent three or four hours in 


'- the town, in expectation of being joined by the Hampſbire men and other 


royaliſts, they retired towards Devonſbire, fo fatigued and difpirited, that 


a fingle troop of horſe overtaking them, they furrender'd themſelves into 
_ their hands, without ftriking a ſtroke, upon promiſe of quarter from Crok | 
the captain of the troop z but .Wagftaffe, Maſin and Mompeſſon, being 
wiſer than to truſt to ſuch a capitulation, made their eſcape, and tranſport. a 

ald themſelves beyond fea, As to the gentlemen of Hampſhire, they were 
A actually drawn together, to the number of two or three hundred horſe, 
and were upon their march to Salisbury; but hearing the . gentle- Ml © 

man had quitted it, they immediately diſperſed themſelves. f 


enruddcchk 
and Grove were afterwards tried and condemned as traytors to the preſent 
powers, and beheaded at Exeter; a great many more were hanged in the 
cities of Exeter and Salisbury, and multitudes tranſported like felons to 
the plantations, In the mean time Wilmat, finding it impracticable to 
aſſemble the royaliſts in the north, with any proſpect of ſucceſs, adviſed 


Manning's treachery being diſcovered him to be ſhot to death in one of the 
| of Newburghs caſtles, a German: prince, who, to his honour, al. 
ways eſpouſed his majeſty's. intereſts, when more powerful ſoveraigns 


had appeared in arms, or contributed to the affiſtance of his late or pre- 
ſent majeſty, became the objects of the uſurper's tyranny ; but all who had 
thewn any indifference to the rebels, or affected to ſtand neuters, were 
now treated as royaliſts, and obliged to pay a tenth part of. the value of 
the eſtates and effects they had left, into Croumels treaſury, to preſerve his 


this piece of extortion was ſtyled a Dec1MATIon.. He publiſh'd a dech- 
not for the future have the favour to be tried in court of juſtice, and be 


convicted by witneſſes; but if any attempts were made againſt the pub- 
lick peace, by any of them, he would believe them all guilty, and they 


Newport and Compton; Littleton, Peyton, Packington, Aſbburnhan, 
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to his greatneſs ; as major-general Harriſen, colonel Rich, major-general 
Bramſton, and colonel Overton; diſcarded, colonel Okey, and even cornet, 
now colonel Joyce, who ſeized the king at Holmby, fot reproaching the 
uſurper to his face with the great ſervices he had done him; and he was ſo 
jealous of his own army, that he had once reſolved to have a guard of 
Swiſs, till he conſidered that this would probably exaſperate the nation as. 
well as the army {till more againſt him: He. thought therefore of another 
roject, which he ſoon put in execution; and that was, to. divide the 
2 of England into ten provinces, excluſive of London; and to aſſign 
the government of them to as many friends whom he could rely upon; 
and to each of theſe new officers he gave the title of major-general, with _ 
the command of the militia and forces in his province; a power to impri- 
ſon ſuſpeCted perſons ; to compel the payment of taxes, and an authority 
to correct and controul the civil magiſtrates, and even the clergy of their 
reſpective provinces, who were to preach no other doctrine but what the 
major-general approved: They were alſo directed to hiſt and raiſe a body 
of horſe and foot, and diſcipline them in their ſeveral provinces ; which 
, forces were not however to be called out into actual ſervice, but upon ex- 
traoxdinary occaſions, when they, were to, ſerve a certain number of days, 


it . 2 . . 's : * . | 
e cheir own charges, in their reſpective counties; but if they were requir- 
ate march out of their counties, or to continue in arms longer than the 
8 time preſcribed, then they were to receive pay as the reſt of the army; 


J ach ſoldier had a penſion of eight pounds a year ſettled upon him, 
whether he was called out to ſerve or not. This body of men Cromwel 


l raiſed, as well to be a check upon the other army, who were ſo imper- 
L tinent ſome- times as to enquire. into his authority, as to ſuppreſs all con- 
w Pracies againſt him in the bu e. 
The protector alſo took upon him to new model the courts of juſtice, 
and iſſued an order of council for limiting the power of the court of Chan- 
„ach; whereupon Viddrington, Whitelck, and Lenthall, commiſſioners. 


of his great ſeal, reſigned ; and he gave the ſeal to major Liſie and colonel 
d Fiennis, two ſoldiers, that were devoted to him, and ready to make what 
alteration in the conſtitution. their maſter ſaw fit: And to ſuppreſs 
ot dcch books and papers, as refle&ted on the tyranny of the protector and 
is MW 11s miniſters (which abounded at this time) another order was iſſued for 
m © {raining the liberty of the preſs; whereby nothing was permitted to be 
ad printed without a licence from the ſecretary of ſtate, not ſo much as a 
u. WW 2:ws-paper ; and yet this was the man who formerly railed fo violently 
14 Wl againſt reſtraining the liberty of the preſs. But this deſtroyer of our con- 
he ſtitution, both in church and ſtate, ſtill affected, it ſeems, to be eſteemed 
». MW good proteſtant abroad; for hearing that the Vaudois in Piedmont were 
ey perſecutee, and about to be extirpated by the pope and the duke of Sa- 
w KY he not only order d collections to be made for their relief, but threa- 
of MY en'd his holineſs: and the duke, that unleſs they ceaſed to perſecute the 
„ /2udeis, he would fend his fleet into the Mediterranean, that ſhould in- 
er- fult their territories, and the ſound: of his cannon ſhould be heard in Rome 
uſt MW t{elf; and by theſe threats, tis ſaid, he put a ſtop to that perſecution, 
But does any one believe, that Cromwel undertook the cauſe of the Vaudeis 
bby upon a religious, account, when he held the proteſtants of three kingdoms 
an, [>the moſt abject ſlavery, perſecuting them with the utmoſt rage and ma- 
out MW lice? Will his adyocates pretend to fay, that a man, the moſt notorious for 
the murder, rebellion, uſurpation, tyranny, and hypocriſy, that everthe world 
ted Mw, and who never ſhewed the leaſt remorſe for any villany he ever per- 
to ; TED - petrated, 
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8 _ petrated, was moved by honour or conſeience in any of his actions? They 


ſince 


manifeſt his deteſtation of ſuch actions, by ca 


ing eſteemed the ſco 
cence. And now war being proclaimed between Spain and England, 
_ Tockbart was ſent over to France to give the finiſhing hand to the treaty 
chat had been ſo long depending between Cromwel and that court; and, 


* A . . Ky 
. On . 


may as well affirm,; that he intended the advancement of the chriſtian re. 


_  ligion, when he was treating with the jews to admit them into England 
again, and offered to let them the cathedral of St. Pau/s for a ſynagogue, 
I his indeed he did under a pretended concern for the converſion of that 


people; but it was diſcovered afterwards, it was an offer of two hundred 


. thouſand pounds that byaſs'd the pious protector in their favour. 
In the mean time, the protector, having fotmed'a deſign of rendering 
rivals in the Spaniſh We/t-Indies, ſent a fleet, with 


land forces on board, under the command of admiral Pen and Yenab/es, to 
invade. the great iſland of Hiſpaniola, which lies juſt in the way from the 


wa continent of America to Europe; and if he could have poſſeſs d himſelf of 


it, it would have been in his power at any time to have interrupted the 


Spaniſb trade, or to have attack d their ſettlements on the continent: But 


notwithſtanding the Spaniards were ſurprized at this deſcent, 'no war hay. 
ing been proclaimed or threaten'd by the protector, the deſign was ſo il! 


1 conducted, or the Spaniards ſo well provided to receive them, that the 
_ Emgh/h were obliged to re- imbark their troops again with contiderable lok, 


However, Per ſet fail afterwards for the iſland of Jamaica, which the 


Spaniards ſurrender d to him almoſt upon the firſt ſummons, and quitted 


tie iſland; Whereupon Pen and Venables left a colony there, and returned 
to England © But G umuel was ſo enraged at their miſcarriage at Hiſpanio 
14, that he ithpriſbn'd both tlie tommithdinig officers, and would never 


employ either of them afterwards However, as he was determined to 


carry on the war againſt the Hi,, as well in the gt. Indies as in 

Europe, he immediately ſent fifteen hundred ſoldiers to reinforce the colony: 

of Jamaica, which, remained in po 
renn em enen eqn; 

Andther fleet -way fitted out about the ame time, under the command 
of Admiral Bla te, to ſpread the vain-glorious protector's fame in all the 
countries bordering on the Mruiterrancan; and tho he himſelf was actually 
the greateſt pirate and robber that the age produced, he endeavoured to 

At | ling the pirates of Tunis and 
Aggiers to an account; and having burnt nine of their ſhips, reduced them 
to beg peace, and promiſe no more to diſturb the rraffick of the Engliſb. 
Thus are the moſt-unjuſt and barbarous people ſometimes proud of be- 
of wicked men, and friends to perſecuted inno- 


among other articles, it was agreed,” that the uſurper ſhould ſend over fix 


thouſand men to the afliſtance of the French againſt the Spaniards in the, 
Low Countries: That Dunkirk and Mardyke ſhould be inveſted by their 


united forces, and when taken, put into the hands of the Engliſh ; and 
that neither king Charles, or either of the two princes his brothers, ſhould 
be ſuffered to reſide in France. | Thus did Cromwel, by affiſting the 
French, firſt eontribute to the aggrandizing that monarchy to the preju- 
dice of England, upon the fole motive of ſtrengthning his uſurpation by 
that alliance; for it could never be for the intereſt of his country to exalt 
France, and repreſs the Spaniards. But however juſt or politick Cromwe! 


conduct might be, he was certainly mighty ſucceſsful in the war againſt 
Spain; for the Engliſb fleet lying before Cadiz, to interrupt the galeons 
in their return from America, had the good fortune to meet with them, 


and 


fon" of che Engliſh eve 
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ind deſtroy fix out of eight, on board whereof was a prodigious treaſure, 
and took another, in which were two millions of plate, that were brought 
to England, and coined at the Tower. DN, "Ge 
Crom thus proſperous abroad, and univerſally fubmitted to at home, 
revived his former. darling project of aſſuming tlie regal ſtyle and title, and 
ming the crown in his tamily ; He could not but have obſerved, that the 
ſcepter had been ſway'd by three ſeveral families in Vance, the two laſt 
haying. no other title to that crown, than what they obtained by force; and 
it ſeemed extremely probable, that if he reſtored the government in Eng- 
land to its ancient orm, and placed the legiſlative authority, in king, lords, 
and commons again, the people would not trouble themiclves much about 
the family that teigned: But that this alteration might be the more agree- 
able to the people, he choſe to receive the royal dignity, by the advice ard 
coucurrence ot a parliament; which he therefore ſummoncd from the tee 
kingdoms,” to appear at Wejtminjier, on the 17th of September, 1650; 
and having made uſe of all court arts to procure repreſcntatives returued 
that would be favourable to his projects, he would not however ſuffer any 
to take their places in the houſe, who were not approved of by his coun- 
ell, or ho retuſed to ſign an engagement to ſapport his government: By 
which, no leſs than ninety-eight being excluded, they publiſh'd a remon- 
ſtrance, or proteſt,” againſt this arbitrary and unjuſt procecding of the 
protector, which was, however, very little regarded :; Ilie reſt choſe Sir 
Thomas Middrington for their ſpeaker, and applied themſelves to gratify 
his highneſs in every thing almoſt he required; particularly, they paſſed 
an act, declaring it high-treaſon to conſpire his death: Another act, 
whereby they granted him ſeventy thouſand pounds a month for his army, 
and forty-five thouſand pounds a month for the ſupport of Eis houſhold, 
with the duties of tonnage and poundage for bis life (that had been re- 
takd the late king) with ſeveral new excites, and other aids: And another 
e 0 paſſed for taking away the Court of Wards and Liveries; to all which 
y the protector gave his aſſent on the 27th of November, as if he had been 
> WW arcady inveſted with the regal title. But now the major-generals, who 
d ad been his inſtruments to enſlave the people in their ſeveral diſtricts (hav- 
ſo ing for fore time exerciſed a deſpotick and arbitrary power) looking upon 
2 themſelves as many petty princes, and beginning to take meaſures to ren- 
(er themſelvcs independent of their creature, and to endeavour to per- 

petuate their authority; the protector, before he proceeded in his deſign 
of mounting the throne, cauſed a motion to be made in the houſe for de- 
priving them of their commands, which it was ſuggeſted were inconſiſtent 
with the laws and liberties of the good people of England (which he could 


ar ost be ignorant of, when he firſt inſtituted them) and the people being no 
is es convinced of their oppreſſions and extortions, than Crowne! was of their 
voir nen tion to ſet up for themſelves, it was unanimouſly reſolved to abrogate 


the authority of the major- generals. 


The parliament alſo were employ'd this winter in ſuppreſſing and re- 


the raining ſome extravagant and blaſphemous ſectaries, that ſprung up about 
50- this time, particularly the Qu, who took upon them to diſturb other 


religious: aſſemblics, and went about the ſtreets, denouncing judgments 
by © * . + , | © yy * 
gainſt the protector and his miniſters: But the moſt notorious of this 
xalt . * | 
ry k&t was Fames Naylor, lately a ſoldier in the rebels army, who pretended 
inſt obe Jeſus Chriſt, and to reſemble him in his features and dreis : This 
>ONS man entered Briſtol riding upon an aſs, attended by a mob of women and 
em, children, ſinging Hoſanna to him; and, if any one asked him any queſti- 
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he faſted three days; but, at length, was glad to eat and work to keep 


ſect than the Quakers, as they looked upon themſelves obliged in conſci. 
. ence to ſuffer no ſuperior to live: Theſe had frequently, conſpired the 


ſpiracy with Cevi! and Troop, two of Cromwel's life-guard, to kill him the 


the 25th of Ed. HI, the chief juſtice G hun declaring, that it was no lek 


they were aſſembled; namely, the addreſſing Cromwe! to take upon hin 
ed at firſt, but afterwards met with a general concurrence ; many of then 


1 atliiting a king de facto; whereas the title of protector was a term ut 


declared it; for, having ordered a committee of parliament to attend hin 
determined to take the title of king upon him, till he found at length h 
ſhould be abandoned by his army, and by his neareſt friends and relations 


reſolved to aſſaſſinate him, whenever he aſſumed the regal title: Whereup 
on, having ordered the parliament to attend him in the Bangueting- Hai 


cerning God's gracious diſpenſations to bim; but at laſt acquainted them 


: particularly, he was authoriz'd to-create another houſe of parliament, 
or third eſtate, whereby things were to be reduced into the ſame channd 


yearly for the maintenance of the fleet and army, and three hundred tho 
land pounds per Ann. for the maintenance of the protector houſhol 


ons, made no other anſwer than, Thou ſayff it. The magiſtrates of Bri. 
ſtol Lending him up to London, the parliament thought fit to examine the 
umpoſtor themſelves, who perſiſting in his blaſphemieb, they condemned 
him to be whipped thro the town, to be pillory'd, and have his tongue 
bored through with a hot iron, and afterwards to be impriſoned and kept 
to hard labour; in all which he gloried, and his followers adored him, 
licking his wounds, and kiſſing his feet: When he came firſt to Bridewel/, 


himſelf alive : However, another Quaker, attempting to faſt forty days, 


in imitation of our ſaviour, was ſtarved. 
The levellers and fifth monarchy-men were a much more dangerous 


deſtruction of the uſurper; and about this time, one Syndercombe, of that 
tribe, a ſoldier, who had been caſhiered in Seofland, entered into a con- 


firſt opportunity; but were unaccountably | diſappointed ſeveral times, til 
at length Spnder combe was betray'd, and convicted of high-treafon, upon 


ticaſon to conſpire the death of a chief magiſtrate, than the death of 
the king. | fs IN 85 e e ee 
And now the parliament began to enter upon the great buſineſs for which 


the ſtyle and title of king; which, being moved in the houſe, was oppo. 
obſerving, that they ſhould be indemnified by the 1 xth of Hen. VII, i 


known in our laws, and they might be all looked upon as traytors, if ext 
the king ſhould be reſtored ; and with theſe the friends of the Stuart f. 
mily ſtiuck, in believing that this ambition of Cromwe/'s would prove hi 
ruin. However, it ſeems, the king was of another opinion, when h. 
heard of the project; and ſent over to his friends, to make uſe of all ther 
intereſt and policy to oppoſe the protector's being declared king: Which 
could not, however, have been prevented, if the uſurper had not himſel 
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ſeyeral days, to debate the arguments for and again his accepting tie 
royal dignity, they perfectly filenced his objections againſt it; and he had 
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if he perſiſted in that reſolution; and that numbers of deſperate men hui 
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on the 8th of May, 1657, he ſpoke to them in his old canting ſtrain, cot 


V 


That he could not, with a good con ſcience, accept the government under itt 
title of king, However, he put the parliament upon framing another 1 
ſtrament of government, whereby his power was conſiderably enlarged; 


a 


2 


almoſt they were under the government of the late king, except that tit 
royal title was changed into that of protector: They aſſigned alſo a milli 
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wich ſome other fupplies for the ſupport of his government; but provided, 
that no members of parliament ſhould be excluded the houſe for the fu- 
tuce, or by any other authority, than that of the houſe itſelf. The 26th 
of Tum being appointed for the protector's inauguration into his office, 
according to this new inſtrument of government, it was rmed with as 
much ſplendour as a coronation uſed to be, with circumſtances reſembling | 
jt as near as poſſible, except the ceremony of ſetting the crown upon 
his head, After which, the parliament adjourning, by his direction, 
to the 20th of Faxuary, he began to. expreſs a greater regard for his own 
family, than he had hitherto done. His fon Richard, who had lived as a 
private gentleman in Hamphire till this time, was called to the council- 
board, and elected chancellor of the univerfity of Oxford by his father's 
ecommendation: His Son Henry was conſtituted lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land One ot his unmarried daughters, named Frances, he married to 
Mr. Robert Rich, grandſon and heir to the earl of Warwick, and the 
other, named Mary, to the lord Falconbridge; and tho theſe marriages 
were firſt ſolemniz'd after the rites then in uſe, yet the protector indulged 
his daughters fo far, as to have them married again, after the manner of 
the church of England, leſt the legality of them ſhould be called in queſ- 
tion on a turn of the times. | 

During this long adjournment of parliament alſo, the protector fixed 
upon ſuch perſons as he intended ſhould conſtitute his houſe of peers, or 
other houſe of parliament, acccording to the power given him by the laſt 
inſtrument of government; and theſe he reſolved ſhould conſiſt of fixty 
perſons, either ſuch as were noblemen already, gentlemen of quality, or 
fach as held conſiderable poſts in the adminiſtration or army. But, be- 
fore I relate the tranſactions of this parliament, it will be neceſſary to 
take notice of ſome other occurrences that happened in the mean 
t in  { 5 ; $1 LU | | 
Blake, ho had ſpent between two or three years either in chaſtiſing 
the pirates it the. Mediterrantan, attacking the galeons, or deſtroying 
other branches of the Spaniſb trade, receiving advice, as he lay before Ca- 
dis, that another plate- fleet was arrived at the Canaries; and deſigned to 
remain there for ſome time, under the protection of the Spaniſb forts, im- 
mediately ſet fail for thoſe Iflands ; where, having taken a view of the 
galeons, and finding it impoſſible to carry them off, he attacked them 
with his light frigates and fire-ſhips, notwithſtanding the fire of ſeveral 
caſtles and forts under which they lay, and burnt every one of them; 
an enterprize in thoſe days held impracticable, no ſhipping before ever 
attempting to encounter caſtles and batteries on ſhore : But this was the 
aft action this brave admiral performed, for he died on the 17th of Au- 
gut in his way home, juſt before his fleet arrived at Plymouth, being then 
in his ſixty- ſeventh year of his age: He was a gentleman's ſon of a ſmall 
fortune in Somerſetſhire, and had taken his degrees in the univerſity of Ox- 
ford; but afterwards applied himſelf to navigation and maritime affairs, for 
which he had an uncommon genius: And, what is recorded infinitely to 
his honour, tho? he had met with ſuch a ſeries of ſucces, and taken fuch 
numbers of rich prizes, he had not encreaſed his paternal eſtate (which 
was about two hundred pounds per Arnum) five hundred pounds in value 
when he died. AE | 
About the time of Cromwel's inauguration; a certain lady, afterwards 


dutcheſs of Lauderdale, and a great favourite of the protector's, was em- 


ployed by the king to apply herſelf to the protector's lady, and acquaint 


her, 
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her, that if Cromuel would reſtore his majeſty, he ſhould have his own 
terms, and might confer What power, riches, or honours he thougunt fit upon 


8 himiſelf, his family and friends; which, tis ſaid, the protector's wife was 


* 


A 


ſo pleaſed with, that ſhe-preffed: her huſband to accept the oſſer; repreſent- 
ing, how precarious their fortunes muſt be, if he died; and that by this 
means, bis family might be ſecured and eſtabliſhed for ever, and all former 
ſtains wiped Cut by this one act of juſtice: But Croxrwocl, called her fo), 
and bid her think no more on, it; for, , Charles Stuart could forgive they 
all that' he had done againſt him and his family; be did not deſerve to wear 4 
% q OLSON | | ets n TIGOT. 
This attempt falling, the king en tered into a negotiation with the Sha- 
mards, Who were now actually at war with Cromuel, and from whom 
they had received the higbeſt provocations, by the deſtruction of theit 
plate: fleets, and other hoſtilities. And the court of Hain at length agreed 
that his majeſty ſhould come and reſide at Bruges in Flanders; that they 
would ſettle a penſion upon him, and aſſiſt him with ſix thouſand land 
forces Whenever he ſhould attempt to recover his dominions: In conſide- 
ration of Which, his majeſty obliged himſelf to raiſe four or five regiments 
ot his on ſubjects. for the ſervice. of Spain; and to endeavour to With. 
draw. the IJriſh regiments that were now in the ſervice of France: In pur: 


ſarnce of which treaty, his majeſty relinquiſned the penſion he had hi. 


therto received from Hrance, and came and teſided at Bruges; Where he 
had an opportunity of keeping a conſtant correſpondence with his friends 

in England, Who had | great expectations: of ſceing him- reſtored, DOW the 
Vpaniards countenanced his cauſe. And indeed Cromml was frapprehen- 

_ tive of an inſurrection in the king's favour; that he attemptei, by various 
ſtratagems, to get his majeſty aſſaſſinated while he continued at: Bruges, 
He was allo ſo fortunate to corrupt Sir Richard Willis, a royaliſt, more 
entruſted at this time by the king and his friends, than any other man; 
by which the uſutper diſcovered and fruſtrated all atterhpts that were de 
, tor thereftoration of the king; and, had not Mr. Morland (afterwards Sir 
Samuel Morland) an under- ſecretary in Thurhke's office, diſcovered ihe uca- 
Chery of #75, the king had infallibly been decoyed on ſhipboard, with 
the two princes his brothers, and put into the protector's hands. Sir Tere- 

my Whichcot, warden of the fleet, alſo appears to have been very iuſtuu- 
mental in diſcovering the falſhood of Willis; which was extremely diffi- 
cult; as he had come to an agreement with the protector never to appear 

as evidence againſt any man, or to ſacrifice any of his friends to him: 
And thus, When the marquis of Ormond came over to London in diſguiſe, 
to diſcover what likelihood there was of ſucceſs, if an inſurrection ſhould 
be begun in the king's favour ; tho Willis acquainted Cromtvel, that the 


marquis was in England, he would never let him know how he miglit be 


apprehended. And the marquis, finding the uſurper; was acquainted with 

all their ſchemes, returned again to the King at Byuge . 
In the mean time, the protector having iſſued writs; whereby he ſum- 
moned his new houſe of peers to attend him at Meſiminſter on the 20th of 
January, the day the parliament. was adjourned to, he came to the houſe 
of lords; and the commons being ſent for up, made a ſpeech to the two 
bouſes, which he began in the ancient royal ſtyle, My lords, and you the 
- knigots, citizens, and burgeſſes of the houſe of commons; and having thank- 
cel the commons for their dutiful behaviour to him in the laſt ſeſſions, and 
encouraged them to proceed with the like unanimity in this, he referred 
them to the lord-keeper Fiennes for the reſt ; who, in a very We 
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dwelt upon the happineſs of the Enzliſh conſtitution, - and the wiſdom of 
the protector, in creating a houſe of lords, and reſtoring the ancient form 
of government. | 

The commons, being reſtored to their houſe, immediately ordered the 
third article of the new inſtrument of government to be read ; which pro- 
yided, that no member ſhould be excluded from fitting,” but by the con- 
ſent of the houſe of which he was a member; and admitted all thoſe who - 
had been kept out by force, amounting to about an hundred men, all ene- 
mies to the protector: After which, they began to enter into debates con- 
cerning the authority and privileges of the other houſe ; wherein it was ö 
urged, that they never intended that houſe ſhould have been a houſe of 

ers, or be called lords: That it would be ridiculous to ſuffer thoſe, who 

d been created by themſelves, and ſat by their vote, to lord it over 
them: That the protector had no authority to create peers : This was 
properly the buſineſs of their houſe, and they might poſlibly have indulg- 
ed him 1n 1t, 1f he had not uſurped that piece of ſoveraignty. But the 
protect or Was ſo offended at their preſumption, in diſputing his autho- 
rity to create peers, that he cane haſtily to the houſe of lords on the 4th of 
of February, and, having ſent for the commons, and ret rimanded them 
for their inſolence in oppoſing the ſettlement of the nation, as he called it: 
He aſſured the upper houſe, That, notwithſtanding all the practices againſt 
them, they were and ſhould be lords; and then diſſolved the parlia- 
ment. Fe | ON 
1 From this time it is obſerved, th: uſurpzr became exceeding jꝛalous and 

ſuſpicious, that conſpiracies were forming againſt him, as well by thoſe 

wao had contributed to raiſe him to this grandeur, as by tlie cavaliers: 


And indeed he had certain intelligence, that three hundred levellers had 
4, Wl vowed his deſtruction; while arrihn, Jane, Lambert, and 4 multitude 
s more whom he had diſcarded, were watching for an advantage againſt 
Iz him: This put him upon uſing all manner of ſtratagems and precautions to 


preſerve his hated life: He wore armour under his cloaths, carried piſtols 
in his pockets, changed his bed-:hamber'almoſt every night, never let any 
one know when he deſigned to go abroad, and ſeldom ever returned the 
ich ame way he went: Nor did any thing diſturb him more than an opinion 
that prevailed at this time, that the killing him was ſo far from being 
murder, that it would be a meritorious act; which was ſtrenuouſly 
maintained in a pamphlet, generally aſcribed to colonel Titus, afterwards a 
privy counſellor to king CHs II. 1 | 
Cromivel, to ſhew that he was not alarmed, or ufed theſe precautions 
for his ſafety, without reaſon, cauſed three cavaliers of diſtinction, vis. 
dir Henry Slingesby, Dr. Hewet, and Mr. Mordaunt, to be apprehended 
at this time ; and erected. another high-court of juſtice to try them for a 
conſpiracy againſt his perſon and government : He durſt not truft their 
being tryed by a jury in the ordinary forms, having reaſon to believe no 
jury would have convicted thera : And even this extraordinary court faw 
b little evidence produced againſt Mr. Mordaunt, that they acquitted him; 
a to Sir Henry Slingesby, he had ſome years before been concerned in a 
conſpitacy to ſurpriſe Hull for the king, which was deemed ſufficient to 
deſtroy him; and Dr. Hewet refuſed to acknowledge the juriſdiction of 
the court; whereupon they were both condemned and beheaded : But, 
3 for any plot they were concerned in at this time to raiſe an inſurrection, 
there does not ſeem to be any other foungation for it, than uncertain re- 
ports. encouraged by the uſurper; who thought, the beſt way to ſecure 
73 | R himſelf 
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her, that if Cromwel would. reſtore. his "majeſty, he ſhould have his Own 


terms, and might confer What power, riches, or honours he thought fit upon 
himſelf, his family and friends; which, tis ſaid, the protector's wife was 


ſo pleaſed with, that ſhe preſſed her huſpand to accept the oſſer; repreſent. 


| ing, how. precarious their fortunes muſt be, if he died; and that by this 


means, bis family might be ſecured and eſtabliſhed for ever, and all tormer 


ſtains wiped out by this one act of juſtice: But Croprwoel, called her foch 


5 . . » » * © 0 # 5 — | 0 
and bid her think no more on it; for, , Charles Stuart could forgive then 
all that be had done againſt him and bis family; be did not deſerve to wear 4 
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This attempt falling, the king en tered into a negotiation with the Spa. 


ive of an inſurrettion in the King's favour; 2 he attemptei, by -variou 
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mental in diſcovering the falſhnood of Willis; which was extremely diff. 


cult; as he had come to an agreement with the protector never to appear 
as evidence againſt any man, or to ſacrifice any of his friends to him: 


And thus, when the marquis of Ormond came over to London in diſguiſe, 


to diſcoyer what likelihood there was of ſucceſs, if an inſurrection ſhould 


be begun in the king's favour; tho Willis acquainted Cromipel, that the 


marquis was in England, he would never let him know how he miglit be 


apptehended. And the marquis, finding the uſurper- was acquainted with 


all their Chemes, returned again to the king at Byuges. 


In the mean time, the protector having iſſued writs; whereby he ſum- 
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moned his ne houſe of peers to attend him at Meſiminſter on the aoth of 
January, the day the parliament. was adjourned to, he came to the houſe 
of lords; and the commons being ſent for up, made a ſpeech to the two 


5 houſes, which he began in the ancient royal ſtyle, My lords, and you the 
- . kmigots, citizens, and burgeſſes of the houſe of commons; and having thank- 


ed the commons for their dutiful behaviour to him in the laſt ſeſſions, and 


encouraged them to proceed with the like unanimity in this, he referred 
them to the lord-keeper Fiennes for the reſt ; who, ur a Very. long ſpeech, 


dwelt 
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Ihe Reign of King ChaREESs II. 289 
dwelt upon the happineſs of the Eugliſih conſtitution, - and the wiſdom of 
the protector, in creating a houſe of lords, and reſtoring the ancient form 

of government. | | 8 

The commons, being reſtored to their houſe, immediately ordered the 

third article of the new inſtrument of government to be read; which pro- 

vided, that no member ſhould be excluded from fitting,” but by the con- 

{ent of the houſe of which he was a member; and admitted all thoſe who 

had been kept out by force, amounting to about an hundred men, all ene- 

mies to the protector: After which, they began to enter into debates con- 
cerning the authority and privileges of the other houſe ; wherein it was 
urged, that they never intended that houſe ſhould have been a houſe of 
ers, or be called lords: That it would be ridiculous to ſuffer thoſe, who 
d been created by themſelves, and ſat by their vote, to lord it over 
them: That the protector had no authority to create peers : This was 
properly the buſineſs of their houſe, and they might poſlibly have indulg- 
ed him in it, if he had not uſurped that piece of ſoveraiguty. But the 
protect or was fo offended at their preſumption, in diſputing his autho- 
rity to create peers, that he came haſtily to the houſe of lords on the 4th of 
of February, and, having ſent for the commons, and rex rimanded them 
for their inſolence in oppoſing the ſettlement of the nation, as he called it: 

He aſſured the upper houſe, That, notwithfanding all the practices againſt 

them, they were and ſhould be lords; and then diſſolved the parlia- 


went. | Tt | | 
From this tim: it is obſerved, the uſurper became exceeding jꝛalous and 
ſulpicious, that conſpiracies were forming againſt him, as well by thoſe 
was had contributed to raiſe him to this grandeur, as by tlie cavaliers: 
And indeed he had certain intelligence, that three hundred levellers had 
vowed his deſtruction; while arrihin, Jane, Lambert, and 4 multitude 
more whom he had diſcarded, were watching for an advantage againſt 
him: This put him upon uftng all manner of ſtratagems and precautions to 
preſerve his bated life: Hz wore armour under his cloaths, carried piſtols 
in his pockets, changed his bed-:hamber'almoſt every night, never let any 
one know when he deſigned to go abroad, and ſeldom ever returned the 


h Wl fame way he went: Nor did any thing diſturb him more than an opinion 

e. that prevailed at this time, that the killing him was fo far from being 
u- murder, that it would be a meritorious act; which was ſtrenuouſly 
ff. i maintained in a pamphlet, generally aſcribed to colonel Titus, afterwards a 

eat privy counſellor to king Calles II. 3 | 

us Cromcvel, to ſhew that he was not alarmed, or ufed theſe precautions 
rr for his ſafety, without reaſon, cauſed three cavaliers of diſtinction, viz. 
u 


dir Henry Slingesby, Dr. Hewet, and Mr. Mordaunt, to be apprehended 

at this time; and erected another high- court of juſtice to try them for a 
conſpiracy againſt his perſon and government: He durſt not truſt their 
being tryed by a jury in the ordinary forms, having reaſon to believe no 
jury would have convicted them: And even this extraordinary court faw 

b little evidence produced againſt Mr. Mordaunt, that they acquitted him; 

as to Sir Henry Slingesy, he had ſome years before been concerned in a 
conſpitacy to ſurpriſe Hull for the king, which was deemed ſufficient to 
deſtroy him; and Dr. Hewet refuſed to acknowledge the juriſdiction of 
the court; whereupon they were both condemned and beheaded : But, 
3s for any plot they were concerned in at this time to raiſe an inſurrection, 
there does not ſeem to be any other foungation for it, than uncertain re- 
ports. encouraged by the uſyrper ; who thought, the beſt way to ſecure 
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intermiſſion of his pulſe, Cromwel anſwer d, God almighty had aſſured 
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huimſelf was, by making frequent examples of his vengeance. There were 
- © three others condemned by the fame court for thir pretended conſpiracy; 
wiz, Colonel Aſton, Mr. Stacy, and Mr. Beftley, who were hanged, 
drawn and quartered, being executed with great barberity in the principal 
Reco... _ „ I 
In the mean time the French, aſſiſted by major-general Morgan and fix 
thouſand Engliſb, laying ſiege to Dunkirk this year, about the beginning 
of Fune, Don Jobn of Auſtria, governor of the Spaniſh Netherland; 
attempted the relief of the place, which occaſioned a general battel, 
wherein the Spamards were defeated, chiefly by the bravery of the Engliſh 
troops under Morgan: The dukes of York and Gloceſter charged in this en- 
gagement among the Spaniſh troops, and obtained a great deal of honour, 
but fortune favouring the other fide; they were obliged to retire, and 
leave the victory to the French and Engliſh ; who returning to the ſiege, 
the town furrender'd in a few days, and was put into the hands of the 
Engliſh ; and Lockhart, the protector's ambaſſador at the court of France, 
was made governor: of the place, in purſuance of the treaty between 
Cromwel and the French; tho tis related, that the French defigned to have 
broken their articles, and garriſon'd the town with their own troops, if 
Cromwel had not diſcovered their treachery by the correſpondence he held 
with a fecretary in the French court, and threaten'd them with taking a 
very ſevere. revenge, if they deceived him. But whatever miſunderſtand- 
ings there might be between Cromwe! and France, about the poſſeſſion of 
- Dunkirk, they appear to have agreed too well afterwards ; for by the aſſiſ- 
tance of the Engliſb forces the protector furuiſhed them with, the French 
' overrun great part of Flanders, taking Winnoxberg, Furnes, Menin 
Oudenard and Ipres, this very campaign: From whence it has been juſt- 
ly obſerved, that Cromwel laid the foundation of the French grandeur, 
and made them formidable not only to Spain, but England, and alt the 


* 


powers of Europe. 


And now this haughty uſurper, who had lived fo long the ſcourge of 

his native ceuntry, and the terror of the neighbouring powers, began 
_ himſelf to feel the affliting hand of heaven: He faw the heir of the houſ- 

of Warwick, to whom he had matched one of his daughters, die before 
him; and Fakeonbridge, who had married another, his mortal enemy; 

while his beloved daughter Claypole expired in exquiſite torment, reproach- 

ing her father, tis ſaid, with the blood he had unjuſtly ſpilt; which, add- 
cd to his perplexing cares and fears, tis thought, had an effect upon his 
health: But, from whatever cauſe it proceeded, he fell ill of a flow fe- 
ver, about the middle of Augu/t, at Hampton Court, a palace he much 
delighted in; and his dipjemper afterwards turning to a tertian ague, he 
found himſelf well enough to walk in the gardens every other day; upon 
Which he promiſed himſelf a much longer life : Inſomuch, that wh 
one of his phyſicians expreſs'd his diſlike of ſome ſymptoms, eſpecially the 


him of his recovery; and had not only given that anſwer to his own 
e prayers, but alſo to the prayers of thoſe who held a ſtricter commerce 
and a greater intimacy with him.” And it ſeems, Oliver's chaplains 
with all who were dear to God, having diſperſed themfelves in ſeveral part 

of the palace the night before, they all of them brought this anſwer, 
HE snHALL RECOVER. But they proved lying prophets; for he ſoon ap- 
eared much worſe, and was tfereupon removed to Vhiteball; where, 
finding his diſſolution approaching, he enquired again of his chaplain 

af F Whether 
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Whether a man could fall from Grace? To which being anſwered; He could 
wt; Then, reply'd the uſurper, I am ſafe; for J am fure I was once in a 
State of Grace. But, whatever became of him afterwards; he died deliri- 
ous. on the 3d of September, that auſpicious day on which he had twice 
triamph'd ; from whence his votaries concluded, he went triumphantly to 

radiſe, but in. ſuch a ſtorm as the nation never felt before; being then 
in the both year of his age, and having born the title of Protector four 
years, and ſomething above eight months; and, in reality, had the di- 
fection of all affairs of ſtate for near ten years. The corpſe, having lain in 
ſtate in Somerſet-Honſe till the 23d of November, was attended with the 


utmoſt magnificence from thence to Ve ef minfer- Abbey, where the win per 
was interred among our ancient Kings. 


The End of Oliver Cromwel's Uſurpation. 


The WW bet Oliver Cromwel, having been authoriz d by the in- 
ſtrument of government (which he himſelf had framed) to nominate his 
ſucceſſor; and, it being affirmed by thoſe who attended him in his laſt me- 
ments, that he had appointed his eldeſt Son Richard to ſucceed him; the 
council and principal officers of the army attended the new protector, and 
recogniz'd his right to govern the three kingdoms, according to faid in- 
ſtrument of government: Whereupon Richard was proclaimed the next 
day, Protretor of the Common-wealth of England, Scotland and Trelarid, and 
the Dominiens and Territories thereto belonging. After which, he took an 
oath, in the court of Chancery, to maintain the proteſtant religion in the 
purity thereof, as it was contained in the holy ſeripture; and, that he 
would endeavour, as chief magiſtrate of theſe nations, to maintain the 


peace and ſafety of the ſame, with the rights and privileges of the people, 


and govern according to law. | 

But the republicans, and even Richard's W relations, ſoon began to 
ſhew themſelves diſaffected to him; and the principal of them repairing to 
his brother Fleerwood's houſe, under pretence of ſeeking the Lord in prayer, 
let fall ſome expreſſions at that exerciſe, which ſufficiently diſcovered their 
intentions to bring about another revolution: They intimated; that Oliver 
had, by his will, appointed his ſon-in-law Fleetwood to ſucceed him; but 
that Richard, by the cunning of ſome of the council, had been ſubſtituted 
in his room after his father was delirious; and that the {tate required a pi- 
ous and able leader, who had given proofs of his courage and conduct; 
and inſinuated, that Richard was by no means able to hold the reins of 
government. They proceeded alſo to infuſe a mutinous ſpirit into the 
army, put them upon complaining of a deficiency 1 in their pay, and en- 
conraged them to petition, that tho' the army had been governed by the 
late protector in an arbitrary manner, and the, officers turned out at plea- 
ſure,” yet, for the future, none ſhould be diſplaced, but by a council of 
war; and, that the fo idiers ſhould be ſulyect to no other juriſdiction, but 
a court. martial of their own officers. 

The new protector finding himſelf already hard preſſod by the republi- 
cans and the ſoldiery, and deſtitute of treaſure, thought fit to ſummon a 
parliament to his relief and directed, that the repreſentatives of the com- 
mons ſhould be elected by the reſpective counties and corporations, accord- 
ing to the ancient law of the land, and not according to the model intro- 
duced by his father, the late protector: It was reſolved alſo, to ſummon 
the members s of the upper houſe by writs, as the nobility uſed to be 1 
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ie reigns of preceding kings: But the mem bers for Scotland and Ireland 
were to be returned, as they had been during Olliver's uſurpation. 
The parliament aſſembling on the 27th of Fanusry 16 58-9, Richard 
went to the houſe. of peers in the ſame ſtate the kings of England uſed to 
do; and the lower houſe being ſummoned by the black rod to attend, he 
made a ſpeech to this his firſt and laſt parliament ; wherein he. took notice 
of the happineſs of the kingdom under his father's government; recom- 
' , | mended the railing ſupplies tor his fleets and armies; the proſecution of 
the war with Shain; the ſupport of his ally, the Swede; the advancement 
of the ptoteſtant religion, and the reformation of manners; molt of which 
' particulars are the common topicks in almoſt every ſpeech from the 
.. throne: And on theſe heads, Fiennes, one of his commilſoners of the 
©  broad-ſeal, enlarged. _ 3 8 
The commons were divided into two parties; the one for a protector, 
or the government of a ſingle perſon, and the other for a republick: As to 
the royaliſts, all who were ſuſpected to be inclined towards the Stuart fa- 
© mily, were expelled the houſe by the conſent of both: After which, it 
was propoſed to pals an act for recognizing the protector; but the repub- 
| cans / objected, that it was firſt proper to confider how far the govern- 
ment was already ſettled, and whether any ſhare in it ought to be aſſigned 
to the other houſe : They obſerved, that the biſhops were always looked 
upon as ſo many votes for the king, having been made by the crown; 
and that the preſent members of the upper houſe, being in like manner 
all created by the protector, would infallibly be devoted to that intereſt; 
ala and therefore they thought it for the intereſt of the people, and agrecablc 
do the engagement they had formerly taken, that there ſhould be no up- 
per houte : However, it was at length carryed by a {mall majority, that 
they would confer with the upper houſe as a part of the parliament, and 
that ſuch of the ancient peers ſhould be admitted to fit there, as would 
be obedient to the preſent. powers: And it was alſo reſolved to paſs at 
.__ © aCt for the recognition of the protect. < 
| The republicans therefore, finding they could not carry their point in 
the houſe, and that the protector was about to reſign himſelf to the con- 
duct of thoſe who were for the government of a ſingle perſon, entered 
into a conſpiracy with the principal officers of the army, to oblige the pro- 
ttector to diſſolve the parliament; among theſe were Fletwood, Lambert, 
Desborough, Sydenham, &c. who had their meetings at Walling ford. 
Houſe, where Fleetwood then reſided. Theſe preſented a remonſtrance to 
the protector, complaining, that the arrears due to the army were not 
| paid; that they who had borne the brunt of the war were not conſidered; 
that the good old cauſe was ill ſpoken of, and traduced by malignants, who 
- -datlyencrealed; and that thoſe famous acts, performed by the long parlia- 
ment and the late protector, were vilified; by which it was manifeſt, the 
. _ _ good old cauſe declined, and therefore petitianed his highneſs to lay theſe 
things before the parliament, in order to be redrefſed. 
I) be court-party, being appriz'd of the deſigns of the republicans and 
dhe officers of the army, voted that there ſhould be no meeting, or general 
4 council of officers, without the protector's conſent ; and that no perſon 
ſhould have any command in the army or navy, who ſhould not fign an 
engagement not to diſturb, the parliament, or obſtruct the freedom of their 
debates: They alſo let the protector know, that if he would ſtand by 
them, and exert his authority againſt thoſe mutinous officers, he had 
nothing to fear; they would eſtabliſh his government on ſuch foundations, 
| n 5 | FR | that 
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that it ſhould not lie in the power of the army to ſhake it. But the poor 
gentleman was frighted and bullied into other meaſures by Fleetwood and 
Desborough, his neareſt relations; who told him, that it the parliament 
were not immediately diſſolved, the nation would be involved in blood 
again; that it was impoſſible for him to keep fair both with. the parlia- Cf. 
ment and the army; that if he diſſolved the parliament, the army would be | 
at his devotion ; but if he refuſed it, they believed the army would ſoon | 
pull him out of Mbitehall. Whereupon he ſigned a commiſſion to his 
Jord keeper Fiennes to diflolve the parlizment , and the commons having 
notice of it, and adjourning themſelves for ſome days to avoid a diflolu- 
tion, he was prevailed on to publiſh a proclamation, declaring the parlia- 
ment to be diſſolved; which was the laſt act of authority the uſurper exer- 
ciked: For when people ſaw him fo very, weak, that he was not able to diſ- 
cern_ his own intereſt, or diſtinguiſh his friends from his enemies; or at 
leaſt, that he had not reſolution enough to protect thoſe who adhered to 
him, he was immediately abandoned by all the world, no man for the fu- 
ture conſidered him as his governor, or made any addreſs or application to 
him ; and a guard was ſet at the door of the houſe of commons (by the 
council of officers) to prevent their taking their places in the houſe agaia 
on the day they were adjourned to. Thus ended the parliament, and the 
mock authority of Richard, which he had exerciſed near eight months, 
without the leaſt ſtruggle made him to retain or regain it. There re- 
mained now no other face of a government than the council of officers, 
who apperhending the nation would never ſubmit to their dominion long, 
teſolved to place the ſupreme power in that, remnant of a parliament, con- 
fiſting chiefly of regicides, which Cromroel had driven out of the houſe in 
the year 1653 ; but it was reſolved to permit none to fit amongſt them, 
who had been expelled between the year 1648 and that time ; with theſe 
the officers of the army propoſed: to ſhare the ſoveraign power, or rather 
0 to govern the ſtate in their name, being well appriſed how fond the peo- 
ple were of the word Parliament, and how eaſily they ſubmitted them- 
In ſelves to any aſſembly of men, who pretended to act as a houſe of commons: 
* a declaration therefore was iſſued by the council of officers, inviting the 
d members of the long parliament, who continued to fit from the year 1648 
to che year 1653, to return to the exerciſe and diſcharge of their truſt. 
Whereupon they aſſembled, to the number of thirty-eight, in the Painted 
Chamber, on the ſeventh of May, and wanting two to make a Quorum, they 
ent for the lord Munſon and Harry Martin, who were then in execution 
for debt, out of goal, to make up the number forty, and then marched * 
with Lent ball, their old ſpeaker, at the head of them, to the houſe of com- 
mons, and took their places which. the meinbers who had beemexpell ed be- 
tween the year 1648 and 1653, hearing of, attempted, and alſo to enter 
and take their ſeats, but were driven away by force. This rump, or refuſe 
of a parliament, having thus re- aſſumed the ſoveraign power, publiſhed a de- 
caration, importing, that they would endeavour to ſettle the common- 
wealth on ſuch a foundation, as might ſecure the liberties and proper- 
ties of the people; and that without lodging the adminiſtration in a ſingle 
perſon, a king or houſe of peers ; ordering that all writs, proccedings at Law, 
and act of ſtate, ſhould again run in the name of e Keepers of the Li- 
berties of England: But the army, who had reſtored the ruwp to their ſeats, 
and to whoſe protection they owed their very being, apprehending them 
ſelyes neglected, - and that this mock parliament intended to exglude their 
ofticers from any ſhare in the government, preſented a kinq of remonſtrance 
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dication of the SruaR Ts. 
the houſe, within a week after they reſumed their places; which eviden tp 
ſhew'd, that the officers of the army never intended to lodge the ſuprenie 


power ſolely in the rump: For, among other directions they gave thei- 


maſters for the ſettlement of the nation, they in ſifted, that an act ſhoul 
be made to prevent the long ſitting of parliaments, and to provide for a due 
ſucceſſion of thoſe aſſemblies: That the lord Charles Fleetwood ſhould . be 
declared general the armies of the common-wealth; and that the g0. 
vernment of the nation ſhould be in a repreſentative of the people, and 


_ ſelect ſenate, co-ordinate in power with them; and that the executive 
power ſhould be in a council of ſtate, to be compoſed chiefly of their ow; 


officers; and laſtly, they required that the debts of the two protectors, Oliver 
ahd Richard, ſhould be diſcharged ; ten thoufand pounds per Annum ſettled 
on Richard and his heirs, and ten thouſand pounds per Annum more on 
him for life, and eight thouſand pounds per Annum on his mother for life 


but both the parliament and army agreed afterwards to let theſe appoint 


ments to the Crommwel family drop, and inſtead of conferring any favour 
on them, a committee was appointed to receive Richard's ſubmiſſion t 


their authority, which he very readily and tamely made: Whereupon they 


gave him a ſmall ſum of money to diſcharge his private debts; but crdered 
him at the fame time to quit the palace of V hiteball in fix days time, and 
behave himſelf for the future as a private perſon ; all which he acquieſced 
in; and his brother, Henry Cromwell, lieutenant of Ireland, thought fit to 
follow his example, tho he had a good army of Veterans in that king, 
dom devoted to him: And thus the family of the Cromwels were in a mo. 
ment reduced to their primitive obſcurity. Soon after, general Mon, with 
the admirals and officers of the fleet, congratulated the rump on their hay. 


ing re-aſſumed the government; and addreſſes of the ſame tenour came up 


from ſeveral counties, while the Dutch, the Swede, and others foreig 
wer, acknowledged their empire; to conſirm which, the people wer 


compelled to abjure the royal famliy, and even monarchy itſelf: And thi 
Lambert, nor any other general, might ſet up for himſelf, and deprive then 


of their power, as Cromwell had done, they reſolved to have no other ge 


neral but old Lenthall their ſpeaker; requiring all officers, by ſea and land 
to take their commiſſions from him; which was univerſally ſubmitted to 


And now imagining they had eſtabliſhed their uſurpation, they began ti 


to exerciſe their tyranny with great cruelty on the poor cavaliers, who had 


treated them with the reproaches and contempt they deſerved, when Cron- 
zwel deprived them of their power: They baniſhed from London all who 
were ſuſpected of any affection to the late or preſent king, and impriſoned 
others for offences ſuppoſed to have been long ſince forgotten; which alarm- 
ed the preſbyterians, as well as the royaliſts, and made the preſent ' power 
generally dreaded and detefted. The clamours of the multitude againſt the 
government grew loud, and a general diſpoſition appeared in the people to 
take arms, in defence of their liberties and properties; inſomuch, that the 


ſt of Auguſt was appointed for the general rendezvous of the malecontents; 
who, believing that the whole nation was unanimous in ſhaking off the 


yoke, neither took care to conceal their intentions, or concert proper mez- 


ſures for ſuch an enterprize, which gave the preſent powers an opporti- 


nity of apprehending moſt of their leaders before the day appointed, and d 


poſting their troops in ſuch a manner, as to prevent their aſſembling in 
conſiderable bodies. Sir George Booth, Sir Thomas Middleton, and the 


Cheſhire men, were the only male- contents that gave the parliament an) 
unea fineſs, who having made themſelves maſters of Chefter, erg 
9 1 ; "77 
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and Mancheſter, publiſhed a declaration, ſhewing they had taken arms in 
vindication of the freedom of parliaments, and the laws and liberties of 
their country, which were invaded by the men in power, af\d the people 
oppteſſed by inſupportable taxes; inviting all men to join them; and en- 

deavonr to throw off the yoke. And, as theſe gentlemen were generally in 
the prelbyterian intereſt, no mention was made of reſtoring the king, or 
the antient government in church or ſtate; however, they did not refuſe 
the aſſiſtance of ſuch cavaliers as were willing to join them. 

I This inſurrection alarmed the parliament to that degree, that they began 

to ſnew a greater regard for the principal officers of their army than they 


the moſt popular man amongſt them, they pi:ched upon him to be gene- 
nal of the forces intended to march againſt the Cheſbire men; notwith- 
ſtanding they were well acquainted with his ambition to ſucceed Cromwel 
in the government of the common-wealth. Lambert hereupon marched 
with the utmoſt expedition into Cheſhire, at the head of ſome few regi- 
ments which he aſſembled on the ſudden; and Sir George Booth appre- 
hending it proper to engage him, before he was joined by more forces, 
advanced at the head of between three and four thouſand men; to diſpute 
the paſſage of a little river on the confines of that county: But Lambert's 
army being compoſed of Veteran troops, and more numerous than was 
| Booth was defeated and taken priſoner ; after which, Cheſter, 
and the reſt of the towns poſſeſſed by the malecontents, immediately ſur- 
rendered, and Lambert was preſented with a thouſand pounds by the par- 
lament for this important ſervice, which he immediately diſtributed 
among bis officers. This confirmed the rump in their ſuſpicions of him; 
| and they were reſolved to ſecure him, or at leaſt lay him afide on his re- 
turn to London; but the general being appriz'd of their intentions, deter- 
mined to remain at the head of his- Army, till he. had brought the rump to 
a better temper : He delay d his march therefore, under pretence of ſeiz- 
ing delinquents; and in a little time ſent up a petition, in the name of the 
army, wherein he put the parliament in mind of the great ſervices the 
army had done the nation, Eſpecially in the late expedition; and requir- 
ing that they might be governed, as all other armies were, by a general 
and lieutenant-general, and nominated Fleetwood and Lambert for thoſe 
poſts ; for Lambert, tis ſaid, in imitation of Cromwe/s policy, propoſed 
to have uſurped the ſoveraign power, and exerciſed it in the name of 
Fleetwood, as Cromwel had done for ſome time in the name of Fair- 
. . 

The parliament, receiving advice that ſuch a petition was about to be 
preſented to them, prevented the delivery of it, and reſolved they would 
have no more general officers in the army. They afterwards proceeded to 
caſhier nine of. the principal officers; among whom were Lambert and 
Desborough, and to give their regiments to others, whom they believed 
they could confide in: But neither the army nor the officers would obey 
them; and when the parliament, on the 13th of October, had ordered two 
regiments, moſt devoted to them, to draw up in the two palace-yards for 


Weſtminſter, diſmounted the captain of the ſpeaker's guard as he was going 
to the parliament-houſe, and obliged the ſpeaker, and the reſt of the 
members, to return home : After which, Lambert and his officers took 
upon them the direction c all affairs of ſtate. And firſt, they reſolved, 
that Fleetwood ſhould be their general, Lambert major-general, and Desbo- 


had done; and, as Lambert was looked upon to be the beſt ſoldier, and 


their ſecurity, Lambert aſſembled his forces, ſecured all the avenues to 


rough 
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1 I rough comtniſſary- general; and the army bound themſelves to obey theſc | 
3 generals, and defend them againſt all oppoſers, and received their com- 
miſſions from Fleetwood: But believing they ſhould be mare readily obey'd, 

it ſome eminent, parliament-men were joined with them, they erecteda 

council, confiſting of twenty three perſons, ſome of them members of par. 
F Lament, but the majority of officers of the army; to which junto, they gave 
the title of Tug Commirterx of SAFETY, requiring all people to be ſub- 
ject to them till another form of government ſhould be erected, which they de- 

clared how ver ſhould be without a ſingle perſon, a king, and houſe of lords. 

Wherenpon various models were laid before them, but none of them approved. 
In the mean time, Fleetwood and Lambert received letters from ge- 

neral Mang, reproving them for turning the parliament out of doors, from 

whom they had received their authority, and declaring his reſolution to re- 

ſtore the parliament to their freedom of ſitting and acting, againſt all op 

poſition; and, that he might be the better able to effect thoſe great deſign 
be had formed, he began at the ſame time to new-model his army, dii 

miſſing all furious fanaticks, and thoſe on whoſe fidelity he could not depend 

and, to ſecure his entrance into England, he placed a ſtrong garriſon in Ber- 
wick e Then he drew his army together in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
and declared his reſolution of reſtoring the authority of the civil powers, and 
of oppoſing the uſurpation of the Engliſb army; and was anſwered by the 
ſoldiers, That they would live and die with him. The Scotiſb nation allo 
declared their approbation of his deſigns ; and he wrote letters to his friends 
at London, in the kingdom of Ireland, and in the navy, to prepare them for 
the revolution he bad projected. On the other hand, the committee of 

_ ſafety were not backward in providing for their defence, but ſent Lambert 
at the head of twelve thouſand men to take poſſeſſion of Newca//e ; in 
which he uſed ſuch diligence, that he entered the Town before Mond 
+ troeps, who had been detach'd to ſeize that improtant fortreſs, could ar- 
rive there. Lambert having gained this advantage, Monk propoſed to ac- 
commodate matters with the Committee of Safety, and diſpatched three of 
his officers to London for that end: In the mean time, he convened the 
ſtates of Scotland, and required of them ah aid to enable him to march into 
England; which being readily agreed to, he began his march towards 

' Berwick; but being arrived at Haddington, he received advice, that a treaty 

was concluded and ſigned by his'commiffioners, and thoſe authoriſed to 

treat with him by the Commitee of ſafety : Whereupon he returned to Edin- 
 burgh, and ſeemed to have laid aſide his deſign of marching to England. 
However, upon examination of the articles, obſerving, that tho' the Com- 

mittee of ſafety had agreed to lodge the ſupreme power in a parliament ; 

yet they had reſerved to themſelves the power of judging of the qualifica- 

tions of thoſe who ſhould compoſe that aſſembly, and, in effect, to retain 
their uſurped dominion ; he reſolved not to ratify the articles, but to pro- 

| ceed in his former deſign, unleſs the articles were altered or explained to 
his ſatisfaction: And in this he was encouraged by the frequent advices he 
received of the diſpoſition of the city of London, of the fleet, and of the 
people in York/hire and the northern counties to join him, and oppoſe 
Lambert's ambitious projet, who. was now looked upon as another 
/ ͥhꝶA KA r 
_ General Monk therefore began his march again from Edinburgh, and ad- 
Lanced as far as the little town of Colaſtream, on the north fide of the river 
« Tweed; where he poſted his troops fo advantagiouſſy, that his cam p could 
not eaſily be forced; and here he determined to wait ſome favourable 

| | . | 8 | event, 
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event, that might enable him to continue his march through England; tor 
and foot, and poſſeſs d of Newcaſtle; he looked upon his advancing further 
friends in England. 

the garriſon of Portſmouth had declared for the parliament, and were rein- 
Safety to reduce that fortreſs; that vice-admiral Lawſon alſo was revolted 
intelligence, that Haflerig and- Morley were marched from Portſmouth to- 
wards London ; and that their troops, as well as thoſe left in London by 
the ſpeaker and the reſt of the members to their ſeats, who immediately 


which ſome of them obey d, tho! a good body ſti ll remained faithful to 
Lambert. | | 


Fleetwood, the general, diſcovered a great deal of weakneſs upon theſe 


various turns; for when he was told, that the ſoldiers in London mutini- 
6 ed, and there was danger of a revolt, if he did not immediately appear 
N mongſt them, and exert his authority, he would fall upon his knees, and 
b o0 to prayers; and if he was at any time prevailed on to go among the 
| Wloldiers, inſtead of reprehending their infolence, and commanding them 
| to do their duty, he would invite them to pray with him; and when 
1 Wome reproached his ſtupid conduct, he would reply, That God bad ſhit 
s Win bs face, and would bear him. After which, fays lord Clarendon, men 
- Miccaſed to wonder that Lambert had made him general, and been content 
- Wviththe ſecond command himſelf; Even Lenthall, the ſpeaker, ſeemed 


f Wt this time more worthy of the command of general, than Fleetwocd ; for 
© Minding the Committee e, /afety neglected to exerciſe their authority any 


o onger, he diſplaced the lieutenant of the Tower, and gave the command 
s Wot it tothe celebrated Sir Anthony Aſbley Cooper (afterwards earl of Shafts. 
y MW) who, according to Mr. Lock, had a conſiderable ſhare in bringing 


o {about the reſtoration that followed ſoon after; but that writer ſeems to al- 


!- {Wctibe much more to his patron than he really deſerved. 5 
d, During ' theſe various turns in England, the king remained at Bruſſels, 


j- with his two brothers the dukes of York, and Glecefter, not without ex- 


; pedaations that his ſubjects, having brought ſuch calamites on themſelves 
by their rebellion, would at length think of returning to their duty, and 
endeavour to reſtore the ancient conſtitution under which the -nation had 


ſo long flouriſh'd ; but receiving advice, that the parliament had a third 
to' {Wine reſumed the government, he began to look upon his affairs as deſpe- 
he te, and that he mult not expect to recover his dominions any other way 
he than by a foreign force; in which perſuaſion he reſorted to Fentarabia, 


on the confines of France and Spain; near which place the two prime mi- 
niſters of thoſe kingdoms, cardinal Magarin and Don Lewis de Hero, 
Were upon the point of conclnding a peace betweon the two crowns ; for 


reſtore him: But both the French and Spaniards now began to raiſe diffi- 
culties and frame excuſes for abandoning his majeſty's cauſe; at leaſt, they 


„ pn 
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Lambert, being at this time much fuperior to bis army, both in horſe 
as too hazardous an enterprize, till ſome diverſion ſhould be made by his 

The general had not remained long 4s ColdBream, before he heard, that | 
forced by a part of the army that had been detached by the Committee of 
with his ſquadron, and came into the Thames; and had declared; he would 
ſubmit to no authority, but that of a parliament. This was followed by 
Lambert, had declared for the parliament, and actually reſtored , Lenthall | 


diſpatched. their orders to the officers of Lambert's army, to diſperſe and 
march to the quarters aſſigned them in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; 


both theſe miniſters had affured the king, that as ſoon as this war was 
at an end, and they had troops to ſpare, they would unite their forces to 
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£4 put him off with' promiſes. of what they wauld do for him hereaficr, 


and the only benefit the king reaped from his journey to Fontarabia, Wasa 
preſent of 11x thouſand” piſtoles from Don Leis. © Whereupon his ma- 


jeſty, after he had remained there about twenty days, returned to Bruſel. 
But to return to the armies in the north: General Monk remained {ill at 
Colaſtreum, on the borders of Scotland As Lambert atmy, which con- 
_ tinued about NVetcaſtie, was far ſuperior to his own, he did not think fi 


to enter England, till he had taken ſuch meaſures as might give him ſome 
tolerable hopes of ſucceſs: To which end, he held a correſpondence with 
the city of London, with the officers. of the fleet, and with the forces in 


Treland; but, what was of more immediate advantage to him, he formed 


a ſtrong * in Yorgſhire. and the northen counties, in order to giye 


Lambert 
counties having been highly incenſed againſt Lambert, for ſuffering hi 


me diverſion when he ſhould march into England; theſe 


Ever unitier-anecellity of doing, the parliament having withdrawn the pay 


of thoſe forces, on account of the oppoſition they met with from Lambert, 


their general) even the lord Fairfax, who had been general againſt the 
king, and the gentry of Yorkſhire, ſeemed unanimous in favouring Mund: 
_ enterprize; and let that general know, they would rendezyous at Mar. 
 fton-Mvor, + near Tork, on the iſt of January; deſiring he woull 
watch Lambert's motions that he did not detach any of his troops to ſup. 


preſs them: And accordingly, the lord Fairfax, with his. ſon-in-law the 


duke of *Bucks, Sir Thomas Slingsby, and a numerous body of gentry, 

_ appearing in arms at the day and place appointed, and an order being 
jüſued by the rump parliament about the ſame time, commanding, the 
troops at Newceftle to diſperſe and retire to the quarters aſſigned them; Lan. 
Bert found himſelf abandoned in an inſtant, and was ſoon after apprehendei, 
and committed to the Tower, ſeveral of his troops joining the lord Fairfas 


: particularly the celebrated 1r4/brigade, confiſting of twelve hundred horks, 
The very day the lord Fazrfax and the Yorkſhire gentry: aſſembled, 
general Monk, as had been concerted” between ther:,, paſs d the Tweed, and 
enter d the Enghb-borders,' marching directly to Tor, of which Fairfa 
had taken p fleffion. The general had met with an agent from the city 
of London Fe day he left Scotland, deſiring he would uſe his endeavoun 


to procure a full parliament: They complained, that they had not one 
t: member in that - pretended parliament to repreſent that great metropolis; 
And the eounties thro which he paſs d received him with the higheſt: acck- 
* mations of joy, and addreſs d him to the ſame purpoſe; to whom the ge- 
neral had anſwer'd, he ſhould never be wanting to promote the welfare dt 
His country. And when the lord Fairfax, and the gentry. of Torkſbirr, 


formally addreſs d him that he would be inſtrumental in reſtoring hs 


native county to her liberties, and procuring a full parliament, he told 
hem, that nothing ſhould ſhake his fidelity to the preſent parliament ; 


yet, tis faid he gave their leaders hopes privately, that he would pro- 
cure at free parliament; and certain it is, this was generally expected, what 
care ſoever he took to diſguiſe his ſentiments till a proper opportunity offered 
to declare himſelf. In the mean time, his army being confiderably in- creal- 
ed by part of Lambert's army that had revolted to him, he thought fit to 
new-modelthoſe troops, and put them under ſuch officers as he could depend 


3 upon. 


l The parliament, receiving advice of the application and addreſſes that wer 
made to Mon, and finding the eyes of the whole nation fixed upon hin 
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degan to be extremely jealous of that general, whom. they had but juſt 
before looked upon as their deliverer ; and being apprehenſive he had 
ſomething further in view than to eſtabliſh their authority, they thought 
| fit to commit the executive power, and particularly the command of their 
armies, to a new council of ſtate, conſiſting of about thirty. perſons; 
among whom however Monk and Fairfax were nominated : But they re- 
quired, that every member of this council of ſtate, and of the - parliament 
ſhould take a freſh oath of abjuration of the king, the royal family, and 
of the government by a fingle perſon and houſe of lords; which one third 
part of the houſe refuſing to take, were expelled. They ſeat their orders 
alſo to Monk, to ſend back part of his forces to Scotland, and to continue his 
march to London with the reſt ; believing, that by dividing his army, hav- * | 
ing him -under their eye, they ſhould be better able to govern him, than 
while he remained at the head of ſo conſiderable a body of men in Yorks 
fire; and tho Monk could not be ignorant of their views, he readily 
obeyed their commands, detach'd part of his army to Scotland, and ad- 
vanced towards London with the other part, which did not amount to fix 
thouſand: men: He was met by Scot and Robinſon, two of their abjuring 
members, at Leiceſter, who were ſent to be ſpies upon his actions, and to 
give ſome check to the addreſſes of the people for a free parliament; for as 
yet the moſt ſanguine did not think it proper to mention the king's reſto- 
The general being arrived at Sf. A/hans, and underſtanding there were 
four regiments of horſe and eight of foot quarter'd in and about London, 
more devoted to Lambert and the caries than to himſelf; he wrote 
to the parliament, and obſerved, that thoſe regiments having formerly de- 
ſerted their ſervice, were by no means to be depended upon, and he Was 
aſſured would never live peaceably with his men. He deſired therefore. 
that thoſe forces might be removed from London, and ſent to more diſtant 
quarters to make room for his army; and ſuch was the ſituation of affairs 
at this time, that the parliament thought fit to comply with the general's . 
demand, and ſend thoſe * away: after which, he advanced to London, 
where he was received by Lenthall the ſpeaker, and ſeveral members of 
the rump, and conducted to Whitehall, an apartment being provided for 
him in that palace; and his army was quarter'd in Weſtminſter. © © 
Three days after the general's arrival, he was conducted to the parlia- 
ment-houſe, and received the thanks of the rump for his great ſervices, in 
reſtoring their authority, and perſerving the nation from ruin: He 
thanked them for their compliments, but acquainted them with the 
numerous addreſſes he had received in his march, for a parliament ; that 
the ſecluded members might be admitted without. any previous oath or 
engagement, and that the parliment would determine their fitting ; To 
which he had anſwered, he ſaid, that they were now a free parliament z . 
that they had voted to fill up their houſe, and had already determined their 
fitting. But as to the ſecluded members, the parliament had already 
gwen judgment concerning them, in which all perſons ought to acquieſce; 
and that to admit members to ſit, in parliament without a previous oath to 
preſerve the government in being, was never done in England. How- 
ever, he begg'd leave to repreſent to them, that the fewer oaths and en- 
gagements were impoſed, their ſettlement would be the ſooner attained to; 
that he knew all the ſober gentry would cloſe with them, if they might 
be tenderly and gently uſed ; that it was their common concern to ampli-- 
ty, not to leſſen their intereſt; And to be careful, that neither the cava- 
| ier, 
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To which no reply was made ; but it was propoſed to him to take his 
pPlwKhace in the council of ſtate; and in order to it, to take the new oath of 
- abjuration. To this the general anſwered ; he did not find they had gain. 
ed much advantage by the oaths they had impoſed ;. people had made no 
ſcruple of breaking both the covenant and engagement. However, to re- 
move the ſuſpicion they - ſeemed to entertain of him, he deſired they 
would make any other tryal of his ſubmiſſion and readineſs to ſerve them, 
and they ſhould not fail to be obeyed; They took him at his word; and, 


"the common-council of London having refuſed to pay ſome taxes repuired 


1 ING | of them, they ordered him to march into the city, to ſeize and impriſon 
ſuch of the common-council as had been moſt forward in oppoſing the 
tax ; and to 


Il down the city gates; with all the poſts and chains in 
the ſtreets, leaving them perfectly defenceleſs: All which Mon# punctu- 


5 ally executed; but gave his friends at the ſame time to underſtand with 


what reluctance he obeyed theſe odious orders of the parliament; and that 


be was ready to join with the citizens in putting an end to their tyran- 


ny. | 


The next day, the general ſent a letter to the parliament, filled with 
complaints of the grievances the people ſuffered under their adminiſtration! 
and requiring them in a week's time to iſſue out writs for filling up the 


vacancies in their houſe, and determine their fitting. After which he 


aſſempbled his army, and marched at the head of them from W/hizehall to 


Moorfields, where he had appointed 8ir Themas Allen the lord-mayor to 


meet him; and, having dined with Sir Thomas, he went to Guildhall, 
attended by crouds of citizens: Here he excuſed his executing thoſe rigo- 
rous orders the day before; declaring, he was ready to expoſe his perſon 


in the recovery of their liberties and properties ; and that he had not forgot 
the kind invitation they had given him when he began his march into 
England: That he was then of their opinion, tho he was obliged to con- 


Ceal his ſentiment till a proper opportunity offered; and acquainted them 
With the letter he had ſent the parliament to fill their houſe, and deter- 


mine their ſitting. „ N 
This ſpeech of the general's was received with tranſports of joy; the 
people ſhouted, the bells rung, and ſeveral thouſand bonfires were made 


in the evening; at which the king health, as well as the general's, was 


. drank; and the rumps of all animals burnt in derifion of that rump or 
temnant of a parliament, which had fo long tyranniz'd over their fellow- 
ſubjects. | | EN > 1 1 ä 


The men at Weſtminſter were thunderſtruck, when they faw how 


univerſally they were deteſted: But ſtill they were not without hopes of 
recovering their general again, by making him ſuch offers as they imagin-; 
he could not refuſe, if he had any ſpark of ambition in him: But inſtead' 
of hearkening to their propoſals, he engaged them in a conference with a 


committee of the excluded members concerning the right of the latter to 
fit and vote in the heuſe with them; and, having heard the arguments on 


both fides, was pleaſed to determine in behalf of the ſecluded members, 
who, being aſſembled at Whitehall to the number of fourſcore, he told 
them, that the ſettlement of the nation lay in their hands ; that he ſhould 

- impoſe nothing on them: but only took leave to repreſent, That the old 
foundations were ſo broken, that in the eye of reaſon they could not be reſtored, 


but upon the ruin of the nation; that it was the intereſt of London to have 4 
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Common-wealth, the only government capable of making her the bank or the 
trade of Chriſtendom ; that be thought a moderate, not a rigid presbyterian 
government, moſt arceptable. to the church's ſettlement ; recommending, 3 
tnem the granting a ſupply for the forces by fea and land; the diſſolving 
themſelves, and the ſummoning a new parliament: After which, the ſe- 
cluded members, being attended by a guard, took their places in the houſe, 
to the great mortification of thoſe who had fat there uncontroll'd fo long; 
fome of whom left the houſe, rather than aſſociate with the ſecluded 
members, tho' there were many more that ſtaid behind. 
The ſecluded members being a great majority, and encreaſing every 
day, repealed ſeveral acts that had been made by the rump, which gave 
great hopes to the king's friends; particularly, they took off the ſequeſtra- 
tions that had been laid on Sir George Booth and his party, and teleaſed him 
and his adherents out of priſon; they ratified the vote, That the conceſjiens 
made by the late king, were a ſuffictent ground. for a treaty ; they expunged 
the engagements and abjuration out of their journals, and declared it void; 
they ſet biſhop Wren at liberty, with the lords Lauderdale, Lindſey and 
Sinclere, took off the ſequeſtration of ſeveral other cavaliers eſtates, and 
elarged the general's commiſſion, making him commander in chief of all 
the forces in England, Scotland, and Ireland; in all which there is little doubt 
to be made, but they were guided by the advice of the general's friends: 
They proceeded to new-model the nulitia, diſplacing the ſectaries in com- 
miſſion, and voted an hundred thouſand pounds a month for the payment 
of the army, and the exigencies of the government; on which ſecurit y, 
the city of London raiſed ſuch ſums as were required of them by way of 
loan, And now it being evidently foreſeen, that the reſtoration of the. 
king would ſoon follow ; Mr. Prynne, a member of the houſe, who had 
once appeared fo great an. incendiary and enemy to the royal family, mov- 
ed, that ſince the king would probably come i, in was ſafeſt for them 
that he ſhould be brought in by their votes who had carried on the war a- 
oainſt his father: Whereupon he was ſent for by Monk, and adviſed to be 
quiet; the general propoſing, that the change of the govenment ſhould be 
brought about by a free repreſentative of the people, from whom bis ma- 
ſelty might probably expect better terms, than from thoſe who had ſo 
warmly oppoſed both his father and himſelf. At length an act for the, 
diſſolution of the preſent parliament, and the calling another in the name of 
the Reepers of the liberties of England; was prepared : In which however 
it was provided, that no perſon, who had appeared in arms againſt the 
parliament ſince the year 164.1, or their ſons, ſhould be capable of fitting, 
unleſs they had fince manifeftd their affections for the parliament ; but this 
reſtraint does not ſeem to have been much regarded in the enſuing election: 
And now the houſe being ready to break up, Mr. Crew moved, that be- 
fore they ſeparated, they ſhould declare their abhorrence of the late king's 
murder, which many of the members did; and one of them aftirmiog, 
he had neither hand nor heart in it, Scat the regicide declared, that he de- 
ired no greater honour, than to have it engraven on his tomb, HERR L1zs 
Tit MAN, wHo HAD a HAND AND HEART IN THE EXECUTION or 
CHARLES STUART, LATE KING or ENGLAND; after which, he and 
kveral of his brother regicides left the houſe ; and writs being iſſued for 
calling a new. parliament, to meet on the 2 5th of April, the preſent mem 
bers diſſolved themſelves, having firſt appointed a council of ſtate, con- 
liſting of thirty-one perſoos (among whom were general Monk, Arthur 
| 76 | | 4 E Auneſen 
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Anneſi the pre ſident, lord Fairfax, and Sir Anthony Aſhley Ceofer) to take 
care of the government in the mean time. 541 | 
» Annejiy, prelident of the council of ſtate, is ſaid. to have been the firſt 
MY... man of figure that made the king æ tender of his fervice ; and, it ſeems, 
this gentleman had the courage to receive a letter from his majeſty, and to 
return a dutiful anſwer to it. The general ſtill kept himſelf upon the 
reſerve, nor could any of the royal party have acceſs to him; but at lengih, 
perceiving the general bent of the nation for the king's reſtoration, he con- 
ſulted Mr. Morrice, his near relation, on the preſent poſture of affair, 
(this Morrice was a gentleman of Devonſhire, and.cntruſted wich the mana. 
gement of the general's eſtate in that county, and, being elected a mem. 
der of the enſuing convention, was come to town to attend that ſervice.) 
Icy) he general obſerved to this gentleman, that moſt men of quality and 
fortune were inclined to call in the king; but ſome of them upon ſuch 
terms, as muſt be very ungrateful to him; and diſcovered his. inclination 
of ſerving the king, without attempting to diminiſh his prerogative, or 
bringing kim under any uneaſy limitations or reſtraints: In which, it ap- 
pears, Morrice encouraged the general to perſiſt. There did not want 
others who endeavoured to perſuade the general to imitate Cromael, and 
ſet up for himſelf; . while ſome again infiſted on his eſtabliſhing a com- 
mon- wealth, and reſtoring the rump. In the mean time, the king, hay. 
ing ſent a letter to general Monk, by Sir John Greenvile, a near relation f 
the general's, it ſoon determined him what courſe to take; and he told Sir 
Fobn, after he had read the letter, that his heart had ever been faithful to 
the king, but that he had not been in a condition to do him any conſide. 
rable ſervice till then ; and he might aſſure his majeſty, he was not only 
ready. to obey his commands, but to ſacrifice all for his ſervice, as that ho. 
neſt man (Morrice) could witneſs. . At this conference, Sir John let the 
general know, that the king propoſed to ſettle an hundred thouſand pound 
ber Annum on him, and to confer on him the poſt of high conſtable d 
England; but he refuſed every thing, and ſaid, he would accept of 10 
gratification for doing his duty, but what his majeſty ſhould voluntarily 
confer upon him after he ſhould be vg # to his dominions. 
The general afterwards propoſed to Greenvile, his majeſty's removing 
out of the king of Spain s dominions, having received advice, that tle 
| Spatiards deſigned to detain his majeſty till Dunkirk was reſtored them; 
and intimated, that Breda, in the dominions of the ſtates-general, would 
1 bea very proper place for his majeſty to reſide in, till preparations could be 
* made for his return: He adviſed alſo, that his majeſty ſhould write a le- 
1 ter to himſelf (the general) and another to the parliament, offering an un 
verſal indemnity, and to ſatisſy all parties as far as poſſible; which he 
would deliver to the parliament at a proper time. And with theſe in- 
ſtructions Sir John returned to the king (accompanied by the lord Mor 
daunt) tlie beginning of April. Soon after which, his majeſty remove! 
to Breda, in a very critical hour; for the very morning he left Bruſſels, 2 
guard was order d to attend him, and not ſuffer him to remove out of the 
Spaniſh territories : And now.the king and his miniſters were employ' 
in drawing up ſuch letters and declarations as might give ſatisfaction to tis 
people, in which they found very great difficulties. It was thought ſcar 
ll practicable to leave all men in the ſtate they were. in, as the general hai 
3 | intimated ; and the confirmation of all lands to the poſſeſſors, which the 
held either by purchaſe, gift, or confiſcation, belonging to the crown and 
5 church, was very hard to digeſt: Then a general indemnity, in whic 
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bis father's murderers muſt be included, was not thought conſiſtent either 
with honour or conſcience: But at length a very happy expedient was hit 


upon; and that was, to leave all thoſe articles to the diſcretion of the par- 
lament : Whereupon Sir John Greenvile was diſpatched again to the ge- 
neral, with a letter to himſelf, another to the houle of commons, a third 
to the lords, and a fourth to the city of London, witha declaration to.all 
bis majeſty s ſubjects, wherein the king referred himſelf entirely to the 
advice of his parliament for ſettling all things to their fatisfactBn. In the 
mean time, the general found it no eaſy matter to keep all things quiet at 
home; for the regicides, obſerving they were generally deteſted, and 
looking upon their ruin as inevitable, if the king came in, endeavourcd to 
debauch the ſoldiery; inſinuating, that they muſt expect the fame fate 
with their- leaders, by whoſe countenance the king had been murder'd, 
and a force put upon the parliament : And general Lambert, breaking out 
of priſon at this critical juncture, it was apprehended, that great part of 
the army, eſpecially thoſe who were diſobliged by being removed from 
London to make room for Monk's forces, would have reſorted to him, 
and have render'd the king's return very precarious. However, the gene- 
ral, uſing all imaginable expedition, ſent colonel Ryfiter and colonel 
Ingoldsby after Lambert, who ſurprized him at Northampton, before he 
had aflembled above four troops of horſe, and took him priſoner, together 
with the colonels Cobbet, Creek, Okey, and Axtel, with ſeveral other noto- 
nous regicides, and committed them to the Tower and other priſons. At- 
ter which, every thing remained quiet, and the patliament, or conven- 
tion, met on the 25th of April, according to their ſummons; the lords 
making choice of the earl of Mancheſter for their ſpeaker, and the houſe 
of commons of Sir Harbottle Grim/tone. The general fat in the houſe of 
commons, being returned, for his native county of Devon, as well as for 
the univerſity of Cambrige ; and, in his place, received the thanks of the 
houſe for the eminent and unparallel'd ſervices he had done the three 
kingdoms, in delivering them from a ſtate of ſlavery, without the leaſt 
bloodſhed :' Thanks allo were returned colonel Ingoldsby, - for his happy 
conduct in apprehending Lambert; and now the reſtoration of the king 
being looked upon as certain, Sir Arthur Haſlerigg came to the general, 
and delivered up his governments of Berwick, Newcaſtle, | and Tinmout, 
conferred on him by the rump, on condition of preſerving his lite and 
eſtate, which were promiſed him. The members proceeded, in the next 
place, to expreſs their abhorrence of the murder of the late king, and make 
inyectives againſt Crommwel, the author of it, who had thereby brought 
ſuch a laſting reproach on the nation, and even on the protzſtant religion 
in general: And, after two or three days ſpent in ſpeeches of this kind, 
wherein the members ſufficiently diſcovered their affe&ion to the royal 
family, the general ſtood up, and informed them (on the iſt of May) 
that Sir John Greenvile, a ſervant of the king's, had brought him a letter 
from his majeſty, which he had in his hand, but would not preſume to 
open it without their direction; and that the ſame gentleman attended at 
the door with another letter for the houſe : Whereupon Sir John, being 
called in, gave the letter to the ſerjeant at arms, who delivered it to the 
ſpeaker ; and the houſe unanimouſly reſolved, that both the letters ſhould 
immediately be read. The firſt was directed to general Monk, to be by him 
communicated to the prefident and council of ftate, and to the officers of 
the army under his command; in which they were defired to make them- | 
ſelves the bleſſed inſtruments of peace and reconciliation, baween the king 
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and his people; declaring, that his majeſty choſe to throw himſelf upon 
the Affec tions of his ſubjects, and reject all for eign ald towards his reſtora. | 


tion, which was at this time offer'd. him. 


Ir the letter to the commons, the king expreſſes his eſteem and affec. 
tion for parliaments ; and tells them, he ſhail always be tend r of their 
privileges; recommends to them the repairing the anc ent conſtitution, and 
the Kees fach ſecurity and indemnity for his ſubjects as they ſaw fit; 
but if there was any crying fin; for which the nation might be involved in 
the infamy that attended it, he did not doubt but they would be as ſolici. 


tous to redeem the nation from the guilt and infamy of it, as he ſhould; 


and, in a word; that there was nothing they could propoſe, that might 


make the kingdory happy, which he would not contend with them tg 


compaſs; and; upon that confidence and aſſurance, had with theſe letters, 
ſent a decla:a-ion to all his loving ſubects; wherein he tells thi m, that he 
did not more deſire the poſſeſſion of his rights, than that all nis ſubjectz 
might enjoy what was theirs ; and, to the end that fear of puniſhment 
might not engage any to a perſeverance of their guilt, by oppoſing the 
quiet and happineſs of their country, by the reſtoration of the king, peers 
and people to their juſt, ancient and fundamental rights ; he declared, that 
he granted a free and general pardon to all, who, within forty days after 


, . publiſhing this declaration, ſhould lay hold of this grace and favour, and 


return to their duty (EXCEPT-ONLY: SUCH. AS SHOULD BE AFTERWARD 


_ EXCEPTED BY PARLIAMENT) requiring, that from'thenceforward all 
notes of diſcord, ſeparation, and differences of parties, ſhould. be utterly 
aboliſhed : he declared alſo liberty to tender conſciences, and that no man 


ſhould be diſquieted or called in queſtion for difference of opinion in mat- 
ters of religion, «which did not difturb the Peace of the Kingdom; an declared 


his readineſs to paſs an act for confirming this indulgence; referring all dif. 


ferences concerning grants, fales, and alienations of church and crown 
lands, &c. to the determination of the Parliament; concluding, that he 


would paſs any acts of parliament for confixming the ſame, and for the 


4 


payment of the ſoldiers arrears. 85 PANLECE ibn 
Theſe letters and the declaration being read, joy appeared in the faces 
of all the members; and even Robinſon, who had hitherto expreſs' d the 
greateſt enmity to the Stuart famliy, applauded his majeſty's -goodn:1s 


. 


A committee was i mmediately appointed, to prepare an anſwer to his 


majcſty's letter; expreſſing the great and joyful ſenſe the houſe had of his 
gracious offers, and their humble and hearty thanks for the ſame; and 
both the letters and the declaration were order'd, to be printed and pub- 


fſhed: they alſo order'd, that fifty thouſand pounds ſhould be immediately 
raiſed and preſented to his majeſty, with ten thouſand pounds to the duke of 


Voir, and five thouſand to the duke ot Ghcefler, © 
Sir John Greenvile afterwards attended the houſe of lords, with his 


majeſtyꝰs letters to that illuſtrious aſſembly ; wherein he obſerves, that their 


ſufferings, next to his own, had been the greateſt during the late diſtrac- 
tion; and preſumes, from their own experience, how one violation uſually 


ſuccreds another; when the known relations and rules of juſtice are 


once tranſgreſſed, they would for the future be jealous of the rights of the 


crown, as well as their own.. The lords, on reading the king's letter and 


declaration, expreſſed no leſs joy than the commons had. done; and a con- 
ference being immediately appointed between the two houſes, it was una- 


. nimouſly reſolved by them, That, according to the ancient and 


fundamental laws of thickingdom, the- goyernment was, and ought to be, 


by 
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by king, lords, and commons; and 2prointed a ccm mittee to ſearch the 
$arnals for ſuch acts and ordinances as had been made inconſiſtent with 
that government. 

The ſame day, the King's letter to the city was delivered to the lord 
mayor and aldermen, with the above-mentioned declaration, which oc- 
caſioned the utmoſt tranſports of joy in that metropolis; and the citizens, 
as a teſtimony of their loyalty and gratitude,order'd his majeſty a preſent of 
10,000 J. 1000 more to the D. of Tor-, and another to the D. of Glhocefter. 

The commons, the next day, prepared their anſwer to the king's letter ; 
wherein, - appearing to concur with his majeſty's ſentiments in whatever he 
had propoſed, they ſhewed, that not only his majeſty's rights, but thoſe 
of the parliament, had been notoriouſly invaded, or that violence could 
never have been offered to his late majeſty, the parliament having vowed 
and covenanted for his ſafety and defence : They expreſſed their deteſta- 
tion and abhorrence therefore of the king's murder, which, they obſerved, 
was the greateſt reproach that ever was incurred by the Engliſb nation; an 
offence to all proteſtant churches abroad, and a ſcandal to the profeſſion of 
rcligion at home; tho' the nation in general, as well as the parliament, 
was moſt innocent of it; being the contrivance and act of ſome few ambi- 
tious bloody perſons, and others miſled by their influence. 

This letter was delivered to Sir John Greenvile in the houſe of commons; 
when the ſpeaker told him, he was witneſs with what joy the commons 
had received his majeſty's moſt gracious letter: That their bells and bon- 
fires had already began the proclamation of his majeſty's goodneſs, and 
their own joys: They had told the people, that their king, the glory of 
England, was coming home again; and they had reſounded back in their 
cars, that their hearts were ready to receive him: Both parliament and 
people had cried aloud to the king of kings, LoxG Live KING CHARLES 
e ru SECOND; and, as a teſtimony of their reſpect to himſelf, they had 
ordeded him five hundred pounds to buy a jewel, as a mark of that ho- 
nour which was due to a perſon the king had honoured with ſo gracions a 
meſſage; concluding, that he was commanded, in the name of the houſe, 
to return him their very hearty thanks. And from this time, ſays the 
lord Clarendon, there was ſuch a zealous emulation and impatience in both 
hauſes of parliament, in the city, and generally all over the kingdom, 
that a man could not but wonder where thoſe people dwelt, who had 
done all the miſchief, and kept the king ſo many years from enjoy ing 
the comfort and ſupport of ſuch excellent ſubjects. Both houſes alſo 
thought fit that his majeſty ſhould be proclaimed with the utmoſt ſolem- 
nity, and accordingly aſſiſted at the proclamation in a body, in the Palace- 
Tard, at the Royal Exchange, and in other publick places in the city of 
London and Weſtminſter, on the 8th day of May, 1660. On the 1oth, 
afolemn thankſgiving was obſerved in the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
fer, and the common-prayer read before the Jords in the Abby. 

In the mean time the king remained at Breda, where many reſorted to 
bim from England; ſome magnifying the ſervices they had done his ma- 
eſty, others applying for pardons, and many for grants of places and pre- 
krments ; among the latter was Lenthall, the ſpeaker of the long parlia- 
ment, who employ'd a friend to make his majeſty a preſent of three 
ouſand pounds, that he might be continued maſter of the rolls; but he 
Was anſwered, that place was already promiſed to another. Ahout the 
ame time, an invitation was ſent his majeſty from the court of Spain to 
turn to Bruſſeis, and another from the court of Vance, that his majeſtyv 
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would take up his reſidence at Paris, till all things were prepared for his 
return to England; but the king, having thanked thoſe princes for then 
civilities, choſe to accept of the invitation of the ſtates of Holland to the 
Hague, after he had remained at Breda about a month: The grand fleet 
, of England arrived foon after upon the coaſt of Holland, and in it a com. 
mittee from the parliament, conſiſting of fix peers, and twelve coni- 
maoners, who brought an humble invitation from the parliament, that his 
majeſty would be pleaſed to return, and take the government of the 
kingdom into his hands, where, they aſſured him, he would meet with 
all poſſible affection, duty and obedience, from all his ſuctjects; and at the 
ſame time they preſented the king with the ſam of fifty thouſand pound 
that had been voted him, and the two dukes with the reſpective ſums 
aſſigned them by the parliament; for which the king returned his thanks, 
and treated' the committee in a moſt ſplendid manner, taking particular 
notice of the old lord Fairfax,” who was one of the commitee, as he had 
been the moſt inſtrumental of any man towards his majeſty's reſtoration 
next to Monk, tho), it was true, Ho had been general for the parliament 
7 during great part of the civil was. 
I "The city of London allo ſent a Jeputation of twenty ſubſtantial Citizens 
to the Hague, with the tender of their lives and fortunes, and great ex. 
preſſions of future loyalty; who preſented his majeſty at the fame time with 
tte ten thouſand pounds they had voted him: To whom the king an- 
 ſwered, that he had always a particular affection for the city of Londen, 
the place of his birth, ang! was very glad to find they had fo great a ſhar 
"= his reſtoration, and knighted every one of the citizens. 

There came over alſo a deputation af ten presbyterian preachers from 
that body, who declared; they had always wiſhed well to his majeſty 
and taught the people their duty to their prince: They ſaid, they wer 
no enemies to moderate epiſcopacy; but deſired, that ſuch things might 
not be preſſed upon them, as were generally acknowledged to be indiffe- 

rent, and by ſome thought unlawful: The king, who was ſenſible, 
Whatever their former conduct had been, that they had of late contributed 

to his reſtoration, ſpoke kindly to them, and faid, he had no intention 

to impoſe hard terms upon them; but chat they well knew, he had left 
the ſettling all differences of that nature to the e who beſt knen 
what fort of indulgence was neceſſary for the peace of the kingdom. But 
this would not content them; they repreſented, that ſince the book ot 
common- prayer had been long diſuſed in England, it would be much 
wondered at, if his majeſty, on his landing in England, ſhould revive the 
uſe of it in his own chapel: To which his majeſty reply'd with ſome 
emotion, that as he gave them their liberty, he would not habe his own 
| reſtrained ; he had always looked upon that form as the beſt that ever 
had been compoſed, and therefore was determined to have no other in bi 

| chapel. Then they importuned bim that the ſurplice might be laid 
. - aſide: To which he'anſwered, it had always been eſteemed a decent ha- 
bit in the church, and retained in England till the late calamitous times; 
and tho he might be obliged to folerate much diſorder and indecency in 
the exerciſe of God's worſhip, he would not, by his practice, diſcounts 

- nance the good order of the church, in which he had been educated. 

= Ĩ be king, having remained about ten days at the Hague, took leave 
1% the eſtates, who had treated him with the utmoſt magnificence; and oi 
the 24th of May embarked for England, being attended by the dukes d 


York and Gleceſter; 3 and arriving at Dover the 26th, went to Wb 
the 


rd 
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the ame evening: The next day, being Sunday, he heard divine ſervice 
zn the cathedral after the manner of the church of Eugland, which had 
been diſuſed there many years. General Monk, and ſcveral of the nobili- 
iy and perſons of diſtinction, met the king at Dover; but his court was: 
vaſtly encreaſed on his arrival at Canterbury; from whence he was attend- 
ed to London by multitndes of people of all degrees, expreſſing the moſt 
unlimited joy; and ſuch preparations were made by the city to receive his 
majeſty on the twenty-ninth of May (his birth-day) when he made his pub- 
lick entry, as far exceeded the ſplendor of a triumph : His majeſty ar- 
riving at his palace of Whitehall, was attended by the two houſes of par- 
Jament, who threw themſelves at his feet, and in the ſtrongeſt terms 
| congratulated his happy reſtoration, and the evening concluded with the 
uſual demonſtrations of joy. Int 5 
The king was thirty years of age the very day he returned to London ; 
and, as he is univerſally acknowledged to have bcen a prince of admirable 
parts, improved by experience, having treated perſonally with moſt of the 
coarts and celebrated miniſters in Europe, there were great expectations of 
a happy and glorious reign; and fo it proved, whenever he took the ad- 
minutration of affairs into his own hands: But, truſting too much to his 
miniſters, with a view of indulging his eaſe and pleasure (after he had 


paſſed the ſtorms of a long exile) and his council being compoſed of men 
Ne of different principles, who conſeqoentt; had different views, the ſtate 
n, was ſometimes violently diſordered by their diſſenſions, and the nation 
re upon the brink of being involved in another civil war within a few years 


alter the reſtoration : The lord chancellor, Sir Edward Hyd:, who had 
the chief direction of affairs, imagined, that by introducing the heads of 
both parties into the king's councils, every-bedy would be fatisfied, and 
he would be able to keep all things quiet: Nay, it is generally charged 
upon him, that he adviſed his majeſty to prefer and encourage thoſe who 
had been his own and father's enemies, rather than the cavaliers, who 
had fuffered ſo much in the royal cauſe ; becauſe the latter would ſtill 
remain his friends upon principle ; a poor encouragement to hazard all 
in the ſervice of one's prince. But whoever adviſed theſe meaſures, cer- 
tam it is, they were too much followed; which ſoon created the high- 
eſt animoſity between the royaliſts and the oppoſite party, and occaſioned 
a ſtrange unſteady management: But it muſt be conieſſed, in excuſe of 
the king and his prime miniſter, that this conduct ſeemed, in ſome mea- 
ſure, neceſſary at firſt ; for the convention parliament, that reſtored the 
xg was compoſed chiefly of ſuch families as had eſpouſed the other fide 
in the beginning of the war; and were fo jealous of their honour, it ap- 
pears, that after they had invited the king over, they ſeverely reprimanded 
Mr. Lenthall, for affirming, That he, that firſt drew his feword againſt the 
the late king, committed as great an offence as he that cut off his head, 
telling him, that they contained a high reflection on the juſtice and pro- 
ceedings of the lords and commons of the laſt parliament, in their actings 
before 1648; and that they were deſigned to inflame, and render them, 
who drew the ſword to bring delinquents to puniſhment and to vindicate 
their juſt liberties, equally criminal with thoſe who cut off the king's 
head. And indeed all perſons being excluded from fitting in this parlia- 
ment, who had adhered to the late king before the year 1648, it could 
not be expected, but they would juſtify their taking up arms againſt his 
late majeſty. If it be demanded, how came ſach a ſet men to call in the 
king? it may with abundance of truth be anſwered, that they gar all 
things 
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hings running into confuſion, and tending to a new civil war, which, 


hey da o poſſible means of preventing, and ſecuring their peace ang 


properties, but by calling in the king. This was certainly the pervailing 
motive for inviting him to return, and not any real affection to his perſon 
or cauſe : perhaps alſo, they were apprehenſive, that the general, with the 
army and the cavaliers, would bring a revolution about without them; and 
therefore, for their own advantage and ſecurity, thought it prudence to 


be beforehand with them: and, as the parliament was compoſed of men 


of theſe views and principles, the prime minſter might think it neceſſary, 
and perſuade the king that it was fo, to admit thoſe men into his councils, 


£5 and give them a large ſhare in the places and preferments he had to diſpoſe 
of, for the ſake of peace and quietneſs, which this prince ſeems generally . 


to have aimed at, that he might indulge himſelf in ſoft amuſements as has 
been hinted at already: whereas, had he uſed the fame application to 
buſineſs he had done in his exile, and made uſe of that excellent under- 
\ ſtanding God had given him, his reign had been much more glorious and 
happy ; it being a very juſt obſervation, that by ſeeking to avoid troubles, 


and abandoning ourſelves to eaſe and indolence, we frequently bring in- 


numerable troubles and perplexities upon our heads, and that by endea- 
vouring to keep fair with all parties we oblige-none, and poſſibly become 
_ univerſally contemned. But to proceed. 8 
The king was no ſooner ſettled at Vbitehall, but he filled up all the 
great poſts: his brother, the duke of York, was conſtituted lord high 
admiral of England, and warden of the Cinque Ports; general Monk was 
continued in his office of captain-general of all the forces in England 
Scotland, and Ireland, and made maſter of the horſe; Sir Edward Hyde, 


. _ who had been made lord chancellor on the other fide the water, was con- 


tinued in that office; the earl of Southampton, was made lord high trea- 
ſurer ; the marquis of Ormond, lord ſteward of the houſhold ; the lord Say, 
was made privy-ſcal ; the lord Seymour, chancellor of the dutchy of Lan. 
caſter; the carl of Manceſter, lord charnberlain of the houſhold ; Sir Fre. 
_ derick Cornwallis, treaſurer of the houſhold ; Sir John Berkly, comptroller; 


Sir George Carteret, vice-chamberlain ; and Sir Edward Nicholas and Sit 


Wilkam Morrice, principal Secretaries of ſtate : the lord Colepepper was 


made maſter of the rolls, and Sir Orlando Bridgman, lord chiet baron of 


the Exchequer ; Geffrey Palmer Eſq; was made attorney general, and 
Heneage Finch Eſq; ſollicitor-general his majeſty alſo conſtitued a privy 
council conſiſting of thirty perſons, of which number were the great off- 
cers of ſtate abovementioned, - Sir Anthony Aſbley Cooper, and ſeveral others 
of that caſt ; and the command of the ſtanding forces, and of the militia, 
was ſoon after put into the hands of ſuch officers, as the king approved 


of. 


The convention having prepared three bills; viz. firſt, for converting 


the preſent convention into a parliament; a ſecond, for raiſing a tax of 
_ ſeventy thouſand pounds a month for the payment of the army and ſup- 
port of the government for three months; and a third, for the continuance 


ol proceſs and judicial proceedings; the king came to the houſe on the 


1ſt of June, and gave the royal aſſent to them: After which, the chan- 
cellor made a ſpeech ; wherein he declared his majeſty's readineſs in paſſing 
theſe acts, or any other that might tend to the advantage of his ſubjects, 


and defired particularly, that they would haſten the bill of oblivion, that 


the people might be convinced of his majeſty's defires to quiet the fears of 
His people, and make good his declaration from Breda: And, on the 6th 


- 


Ot 


/ 


of June, a proclamation was publiſhed for the regicides to ſurrender 
themſelves within fourteen days; declaring, that thoſe who did not would 


be excepted out of the general pardon : Whereupon ſeveral ſurrender d, 


forme were taken, and others made their eſcape beyond fea. At length 
the act of indemnity paſs d on the 29th of Auguſt; out of which the re- 
gicidcs, wich Sir Harry Vane, Lambert, and Hugh Peters, Oliver's 


chaplain, with the two executioners who appeared diſguiſed on the ſcaffold, 


were excepted : But, as to the nineteen who fſurrender'd themſelves on the 
roclamation, their executions were reſpited, and they were at length par- 
doned as to life; with ſeveral others, who were made liable however to 
pains and penalties, to be inflited by future ſtatutes. 

And now the parliament began to take the king's revenue into conſide- 
tation; and upon ſtrict enquiry they found that the late king's revenues, 
communibus Aunis, amounted to about nine hundred thouſand pounds per 
Amum ; and that the expences of his govenment generally exceeded his 
revenues two hundred thouſand pounds per Annum; that his preſent ma- 
jeſty's receipts did not amount to above eight hundred and twenty thou- 
und pounds per Arnum, tho' the charges of the government was now 
much encreaſed : Whereupon they took into their conſideration what 
ways and means might be moſt proper to enlarge the revenue, and prepar- 
ed ſeveral bills for that purpoſe, which received the royal aſſent with ſe- 
veral other acts on the 13th of September; particularly, an act paſſed for 
raiſing an hundred thouſand pounds for a preſent ſupply. 2. An act to 
empower commiſſioners to diſband the army and garriſons, and to pay off 
part of the fleet, and raiſed money by a poll for that ſervice. 3. An act 
„ br raiſing an hundred and forty thouſand pounds by ſeventy thouſand 
pounds per month, to ſupply any deficiency there might be in the former. 
„An act for encouraging the Bay trade. 5. An act for encreaſing ſhip- 
Wl pingand navigation. 6. An act for reſtoring the ejected clergy to their 
* preterments.; and ſeveral other bills paſſed for reſtoring the eſtates of the 
marquis of Ormond, and ſeveral private gentlemen, to the true proprietors. 


WW After which, both houſes of parliament adjourned to the 6th of Novem- 
Sir r; and in the mean time, twenty- nine of the regicides wefe brought to 
* their tryals at the Old Baily, and convicted; of whom {only ten were exe- 
| by cuted, (viz.) Harriſon, Carew, Cook, Peters, Scot, Clement, Scroop, 


Jones, . Hacker and Axtel; the two laſt being officers of the army, who 
commanded the guards when the late king was murdered. Moſt of 
them died impenitent, and even gloried in the parricide: Harriſon cry'd 
out as he was dragging to execution, that he went to ſuffer in the moſt 
glorious cauſe that ever was in the world; and that there was more of God 
nit, than men were aware of: Carew declared, that what he did was of 
the lord; and, if it were to be done again, he would do it: Co, while 


_ he ſtood upon the ladder, ſaid, the moſt glorious fight that ever was ſcen 
p " Wii the world, was Jeſus Chriſt upon the croſs; and the moſt glorious 
. next to that, was to ſee a poor creature ſuffer in his cauſe; and that he 


believed an army of martyrs would willingly come from heaven to ſuffer 
In ſuch a cauſe, as he ſuffered for: Hacker faid, if he had a thouſand lives, 
pol be would lay them all down for the cauſe; and Axtel thanked the lord, 
tung Wo guilt lay upon his conſcience : Some of them, tis faid, were intoxi- 


_ ted with liquor; and Hugh Peters was very drunk, which occaſioned 
i we, who ſuffered with him, to ſay, here is a poor brother coming, that 


| * Im afraid is not fit to die at this time: Only Scrogp and Jones behaved 
78 41 themſelves 
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themſelves with any decency ; the former praying for the king, and the 
other acknowledging the juſtice of h is ſentence. n 
Some few days after theſe tryals, Sir Robert Fgſter was made lord chief 
juſtice of the King's Bench, and Sir Orlando Bridgeman, lord chief juſtice 
of the common Pleas; and I ſhould have remember'd, that the duke of 
York, who was eſpoufed to Mrs. Anne Hyde, eldeſt daughter to the lord 
chancellor Hyde, at Bruſſels; was married to her after the manner of the 
church of England at Whitehall, on the zd of September; and ſhe was 
delivered of her firſt fon, the two and twentieth of the next month, who 
was baptiſed by the name of Charles, and ſtyled duke of Cambridge. On 
the 13th of September, died Henry duke of Glocefter, the king's youngeſt 
brother, in the 2 1ſt pear of his age, much lamented ;- the grief for which 
Was ſomething alleviated by the arrival of Mary princeſs ot Orange, who 
had been the principal ſupport of the king and the royal family during 
their exile. The queen Dowager the king's mother, with his liſter the 
princeſs Henrietta, alſo came to London the beginning. of November. 
The king, obſerving that many made it their buſineſs ſtill to create 
miſunderſtandings between him and his people, inſinuating, that he did 
not intend to made good his promiſes in the declaration from Breda, in 
relation to the diſſenters, publiſhed another declaration in confirmation of 
the former; and, tho' he expteſſed his eſteem for the church of England 
in it, yet he aſſured the diſſenters, he was ready to make them very large | 
conceſſions ; particularly, that he would appoint ſome leatned men to te- 
vile the liturgy ; and in the mean time, perſons of ſcrupulous conſcience 
ſhould not be puniſhed for the diſuſe of it, for not kneeling at the facra- 
ment, not uſing the croſs in baptiſm, and the like: However, it ws 1 
a 
f 


thought fit at this time to reſtore ſuch biſhops as ſurvivd (who were but 
nine in number) to their ſees, and the exerciſe of their functions; tho 
they remained yet excluded from their ſeats in the houſe of peers, by an ad 
made in the year 1641 : the nine biſhops, that ſtill remained alive, were 
Dr. William Fuxon, biſhop of London; Dr. William Pearce, biſhop di 
Bath and Wells; Dr. Robert Skinner, biſhop of Oxford; Dr. For 
Warner, biſhop of Rocheſter ; Dr. William"Roberts, biſhop of Bangor; 
Dr. Matthew Wren; biſhop of Ely; Dr. Bryan Duppa, biſhop of Sali 
bury ; Dr. Henry King, biſhop. of Chichefter ; and accepted Freuen 
- biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry: And of theſe, Fauxom was ſoon after 
tranſlated. to Canterbury, Frewen to York, Duppa to Wincheſter, and 
Skinner to | Worceſter, ſeven or eight new biſhops alſo were conſecrated; 
particularly, Dr. Jobn Cozens, biſhop of Durham; William Lucy, biſhop 
of St. Davids; Benjamin Lany, biſhop of Peterborough; Richard Stern, 
- biſhop of Carliſle; Hugh Lind, biſhop of Landaſt; Bryan Walt, 
biſhop of Cheſter, and John Gauden, biſhop of Exeter: And to invite the 
presbyterians over the church, Mr, Calamy was offered the biſhoprick i 
: Firckfeld and Coventry; Dr. Reynolds, that of Norwich; Mr. Baxter, 
that of Hereford; Dr. Manton, was offered the deanery of Rocheſter 
Dr. Bates, the deanery of L:tchfield and Coventry, and Mr, Bexoles, the 
deanery of York ; but none of them accepted the preferments offered then 
unleſs Dr. Reynolds, who was advanced to the ſee of Norwich ; and tix 
reaſon they gave for their refuſal, was, that the king's declaration di- 
penſing with their nonconformity was but temporary. | 
The parliament meeting again on the 6th of November, after a receſs of 
near two months, the houſe of commons ſent a committee to congrati- 
ate the arrival of the queen-mother, and made her daughters, the pe 
| CCÞ 
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ceſs of Orange, and the princeſs Henrietta, each of them a preſent of ten 


thouſand pounds ; after which, they fell upon ways and means for raiſing: 
2 ſuppiy to compleat the disbanding of the army, a ſervice extremely ac- 
ceptable to the nation; it having been ſuggeſted, that the king intended 


to keep up a ſtanding army, and govern arbitrarily : But his majeſty was 


ſo far from it, that he retained only between three and four thoutand men 


in pay for guards and garriſon. 


. The commons proceeded to addreſs his majeſty,” and return him thanks 
for the many inſtances of his grace and favour ; and acquainted him that 
they had, with the greateſt unanimity, ſettled on him a revenue of twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds fer Annum : But it is to be obſerved, that this 
was to defray the charges of the navy, guards and garriſons, the civil lift, 
and indeed the whole expences of the government; and that Cromwel raiſ- 
ed three times that ſum annually, and kept up an army ten times more 
numefous: ſuch a difference there is between the government of our na- 


tural princes, and that of a mercileſs uſurper, who fleeces the people of 


their ſubſtance, and is forced to keep a great army in pay to ſupport his 
tyranny. And now: the parliament, to expreſs: their abhorrence of the 
murder of the late king, ordered the bodies of the principal regidides, that 
died before the reſtoration, via. thoſe of Oliver:Cromwel, John Brad. 


Hau, - Henry Ireton, and Thomas Pride, to be taken out of their graves, 


and dragg d on hurdles to Tyburn, - where they were hanged up from ten 

in the morning, till fun-ſet ; and then buried under the gallows. An act 
allo paſſed for attainting nineteen of the regicides, who had fled from juſ- 

tice, of high-treafon, and confiſcating their eſtates; and on the 29th of 
December, the king came to the houſe, and diſſolved the convention parli- 
ament; when an act was paſſed for erecting a general poſt office; another 
for taking away the Court of Wards and liveries ; a third, for laying a duty 
of exciſe upon beer, ale, cyder, and other liquors ( for 2 7010. during the 
ufurparion) with ſeyeral other money-bills,” for compleating the disbanding 
of the army, and augmenting the royal revenue to twelve hundred thou- 
fand pounds per Annum : And in ſo good a humour were this parliament, 

that they were ready to have encreaſed the revenue to two millions per 
Aunum (if the miniſtry would have asked it) and have rendered the king 
independent of his ſubjects; but this, tis ſaid, the lord Clarendon prevent- 

ed, left. parliaments thould become ulſcled:; 3 ao is looked upon therefore 

by ſome as the preſerver of our conſtitution, tho? it drew down upon him 

at length the reſentment of the court, we are told, and was one princi- 
pal oecalion of his diſgrace: Another error lord Clarendain/is ſuppoſed to 
have committed, was, his adviſing the king to prefer and encourage the 
Whiggs, and ſuffer the cavaliers; Who had loft all in defence of the crown, 

to ſtarve, as has been mentioned already. And, however the ſettling a 
conſtant revenue of two millions per Annum on the king might have en- 
dangered the conſtitution, he was certainly infinitely to blame, in not 

asking a ſum ſufficient to ſupply the neceſſities of the poor royaliſts, who 
had been plundered of all they had, if the parliament were as ready to have 
obliged the king with any ſupply he could demand, as the generality of 
our writers affirm. This and other parts of the chancellor's conduct would 
tempt one to think, he did not heartily deſire to ſee the royaliſts tri- 
umphant; and, when the king afterwards faw his faithful adherents 
ſtuving about his palace, and himſelf unable to relieve their neceſſities; 


| there is no wonder, if he diſcovered ſome reſentment againſt thoſe, who 


had reduced him to theſe unhappy circumſtances, 
Scotland, 
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Scotland, as well as England, taſted the advantages of the king's re ſtorg. 

tion, During the uſurpation, Engliſb commiſſioners had been ſent down 
to that kingdom to adminiſter juſtice amongſt them, without any regard to 
their laws or conſtitution ; but the king ordered theſe tribunals on to ceaſe 


©, the 224 of: Auguſt, and publiſhed a proclamation, that from thenceforti 
that kingdom ſhould be reſtored to its ancient form of government; the com. 


mittee of the three eſtates was convened, the great officers of ſtate appoint. 
ed out of their native nobility, and a parliament was ſummoned to meet 


at Edinburgh the 12th of December, to whom the king referred the pre- 


paring an act of indemnity, as he had done in England, without any other 
exceptions, than they themſelves thought fit to make; and thereupon, 


the marquis of Argyle was committed to the Tower, on his arrival at Lon. 


don, till it ſhould be ſeen what reſolution the parliament of Scotland would 
take, in relation to that peer. $f 4 5 
In Ireland, colonel Ewers endeavoured to raiſe a party to oppoſe the 
_ reſtoration, but was ſoon ſuppreſſed by Sir Charles Coot : And a conven. 
tion of that kingdom aflembling, ſent over an addreſs to congratulate 
the king's return, Thus was this ſurpriſing revolution brought about in 


the three kingdoms, by the univerſal conſent of the people, a very few 


excepted; but the publick joy was ſomething interrupted, by the death of 
two of the royal family, viz. of prince Henry, who died on the 13th of 
September, as has been related already, and of Mary, princeſs of Orange, 
who died on the 24th of December, both of them of the ſmall-pox; 
William Seymour, marquis of Herfford and duke of Somerſet, and the 
lord Colepepper, maſter of the roolls, died alſo the latter end of this year, 
both of them celebrated for their loyalty and adherence to his late and 
preſent majeſty, | The reſt of the nobility created or advanced this year, 
were Henry Jermin, baron of St. Edmondsbury created earl of St. Alban, 
on the, 27th of April; George Monk, captain-genetal, created baron Mon 
of Potheridge, Beauchamp and Teyes, Earl of Torrington, and Duke of A. 
bemarli, on the 7th of Faly ; admiral Edward Montague, created baron 
Montague of St. Neots, viſcount Hinchingbrook, and Earl of Sandwich, the 
_ rTathof Fuly ; Elizabetb, viſcountels of Keynelmeaky in Ireland, created coun- 


| refs of Guilford the 14th of July; Fames Butler, marquis and Earl of Or 


mond and Offory, viſcount Thurles, and baron of Arch, created baron of Lan- 
thony, and earl of Brecknock, on the 20th of Fly: Nor muſt we forget the 
greatful acknowledgments the king made to Francis Windham, Eſq; and 
Mrs. Lane, to whome he gave a thouſand pounds apiece for their ſervices, 
in concealing him after the battle of Vorceſter: The faithful brothers the 
Pendrels, who favoured the king's eſcape, alſo received a ſuitable reward: 
And it -may be proper alſo to obſerve, that there were upwards of an 
hundred and fifty baronets created the ſame year. | | 
There remained {till a ſet of enthuſiaſts, called Fifrh Monarchy-mer, 
who would ' ſubmit to no government, but that of king Fe/ws, whom 
they expected to reign upon earth about this time: Their leader was one 
Venner, originally a wine-cooper, but now preacher in a conventicle in 
Coleman-ſtreet, in the city, where he incited his congregation to arm, aſ- 


ſuring them, that no weapon formed againſt them ſhould preſper : he cauſed 


a declaration alſo to be printed, entitled, A door of hope opened, in which 
he and his followers vow never to ſheath their ſwords, till Babylon, as they 
called monarchy, became a hiſſing and a curſe, and there was left neither 
remnant, fon or nephew; and when they had conquered England, they 
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propoſed to ſub due the reſt of the powers of Europe, bindins their Kings in 
chains, and their nobles in fetters of iron, L 

- Theſe religious madmen having encouraged each other ty fight the 
lord's battles manfully in their conventicle, on Sunday the 6th of Ja- 
nuary, iſſued out of their meeting-houſe, in the dusk of the evening, to 
the number ot fifty or ſixty perſons, well armed, and marched to St. Pauls 
Church-yord, where they fixed their man guards, and expected many 


more to join them: While they remained here, they took upon them to 
examine the people that paſſed by, who they were /cr ; and one of them 


anſwering, he was jor God and king Charies, they murdered him: Of 
hic the lord-mayor being informed, fent ſome of the traired- bands to 
diſperſe them; but theſe deſperate men drove the trained-bands before them, 
paſſed afterwards through B:/lopſgate, then returned by Cripplegate, and 


eutered the city again at Alderſgate, were they proclaimed king 7 ſus, and 


killed a headborough that was aſſembling: the watch to oppote them: 
Then they quitted the city a ſecond time, and retired to Cane-M cod, be- 
tween Highgate and Hampſtead, about three miles from the town: The 
king was at Por:/mouth at this time, taking his. leave of the queen, and 
the princeſs Henrietta, who were about to embark for France : But the 


general remaining in town, ſent out a party of horſe and foot the next 
day, that drove the rebels out of the wood, and took ſome of them pri- 


ſoners: However, the reſt rallied, and returning to the city again on 
Wedneſday morning early, drew up near the Royal Exchange, and repulſ- 
ed a party of the guards that was ſent againſt them: Then they marched 


to College-Hill, where they expected to have found the lord-mayor, 
whom they had determined to facrifice to their fury; but miſſing of him, 


they returned to Coleman. ſtreet, where they maintained a deſperate fight 


againſt the horſe and foot guards; nor could they be ſuppreſſed, till Venner 


their captain was wounded and knocked down, and about twenty of 
them killed outright ; and there were as many killed of the guards and 
trained-bands: The priſoners were afterwards try'd at the Old Batly, 
were Venner, and about ſixteen more, were convicted of high-treaſon, 
and murder, who were executed in ſeveral parts of the city. The govern- 
ment had ſome intelligence of a plot a little before this inſurrection ha 

pened, and had ſecured ſeveral ſuſpected perſons, or it had probably been 
more formidable: And their taking the opportunity of appearing in arms 


when the king was abſent, and having their rendezvous in the heart of the 


city, gave grounds to believe, the deſign was laid deep, and that they had 
expectations of being joined by great numbers of their friends. At leaſt, 
the government was very jealous of this; for we find the lord chancellor 
Hide complaining of a conſpiracy againſt the ſtate, in the very laſt ſpeech 
he made in the preceding parliament, of which this is ſuppoſed to be a 
part: Whereupon a proclamation was publiſhed, prohibiting all ſeditious 
and unlawful meetings and conventicles, and commanding the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy to be tendered to all perſons diſaffected to the go- 
vernment. DP 8 
And now the king being returned from Port/mouth, preparations were 
made for his coronation, which was appointed to be on the 23d of April, 


St. George's day, a day ever eſteem'd propitious to our princes againſt 


which ſolemnity, as uſual, ſeveral noblemen were created. | 

His majeſty alſo compleated the number of knights of the noble order 
of the garter, and created ſixty- eight knights of the bath. On the 22d of 
Atril his majeſty rode in the utmoſt ſplendor from the Tower to Weſtmin- 
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recommended to his majeſty; others look upon the earl of Clarendon to be 


” . unanimouſly wiſhed the ſpeedy accompliſhment of it: They alfo ordered, 


= 4 F * 
| 


ler, attended by all the nobility, judges, and great officers of ſtate, on 
horſeback ; and the next day the coronation was ſolemnized in the abbey, 

the king being anointed, robed, and crow ned, as uſual, by Dr. Furcon, 

In the mean time, a match was concluded between his majeſty and the 
princeſs Katherine, infanta of Portugal; which is faid to have been fir( 
propoſed to general Monk juſt before the reſtoration,” and by that general 


4 


— — 
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the projector of this marriage : But whoever moved the thing, it is evident 
that the king had the unanimous advice of his privy- council and the two 
houſes of parliament, before he ratified the contract; notwithſtan:ling it 
was ſo heavily cenſured afterwards, on account of the queen's having no 
—_— FO | e e 
The miniſtry alſo ſeemed to have ſet their hearts very much on a general 
union of churchmen and diſſenters, that the ſtate might no longer be dif. 
tracted by religious feuds: Whereupon a conference was held at the biſhop 
of London's apartment in the Savoy for that end, by virtue of a com- 
miſſion granted by the king to twelve biſhops and nine other ecclefiaſticks, 
as afliſtants on one fide; and to twelve preſbyterian preachers as princi- 
pals, and nine aſſiſtants, on the other fide. This commiſſion was to re- 
main in force four months, commencing the 2 5th of March 1661 ; dur- 
ing which time, the biſhops and clergy took a great deal of pains to con- 
vince. the ,presbyterians of their errors, and made many large conceſſions to 
remove their ſcruples; but finding at length that nothing leſs would fatisfy 
them, than an entire change of the liturgy and ceremonies, and that they 
inſiſted on new-modelling the church after the Geneva pattern, the con- 
ference broke up without coming to any concluſion. | * 34 
be parliament meeting the 8th of May, according to their ſummons, | 
the king, in his ſpeech to them, defired they would prepare bills for con- 
firming all that had been done in the convention parliament, particularly 
the act of oblivion, to which he aſcribed his own and the kingdom's Peace: 
He alſo acquainted them with his intended match with a daughter of Por- 
tugal, which he obſerved was unanimouſly approved by his privy-council, 
Then the chancellor let them know, that there were great deficiencies in anc 
the funds granted the laſt parliament for the revenue of the crown, which the 
he deſired they would, make good: He alſo acquainted them with the cir- the. 
cumſtances of the late inſurrection of Venner, and the fifth monarchy-men, 
particularly that, by a multitude of intercepted letters, they had diſcover- WM that 
eld a general tendency in the diſſenters towards an inſurrection; and that, 
it the lord mayor had not uſed great diligence in preſerving the publick 
peace, Venners rebellion might have been fatal to the government; and MW vale 
deſired ſome remedy might be provided againſt feditious preachers, who MW grat 
were not content with being indulged in their non-conformity themſelves, 
but reproached and inyeighed againſt the eſtabliſhed laws. © 
Both houſes ſoon after agreed upon an addreſs of thanks for his majeſty's 
communicating to them his intended marriage with the infanta of Portugal: 
which, they ſaid, they received with the greateſt joy and ſatisfaction, and 


R 


- that the ſolemn league and covenant, which had cauſed ſo much miſchief, 
ſhould be burnt by the hands of the common hangman ; and that it ſhould 
be taken off the records of the houſe of peers, and all other courts and 

places where, the ſame was recorded; and that all copies of it ſhould be 

taken down, and defaced in all churches, chappels, and other publick 
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| places where it had been ſet up. The act for trying the late king was alſo 


burnt by the hangman in Weſiminſter-ball, while the courts were fitting, 
with the engagement or abjuration of a king and houſe of peers ; and the 
act for the ſecurity of. the late uſurper, ſtyłd Lord Protector, declaring 
their utmoſt deteſtation and abhorrence of thoſe acts. | 

The Parliament afterwards proceeded to confiſcate the eſtates of SSD 
and twenty other deceas'd regicides; a bill was alſo brought in for con- 
filcating the eſtates of the Lord Mounſon, Sir Henry Mildmay, and Mr. 
Robert W allop, who had been pardoned as to life; the eſtates of Sir James 
Harrington and Fohn Phelps (not then apprehended) were allo confiſcated : 
And it was order'd, that the lord Mounſon, Sir James Harrington, and 
Sir Henry Mildmay, ſhould be degraded from their ſeveral honours and 
titles, and, with the reſt, ſhould be drawn upon {ledges with ropes about 
their necks, from the Tower of London to the gallows at Tyburn, and 
thence conveyed back o the Tower, there to remain priſoners for their 
lues; and thoſe in cuſtody were drawn to and from Tyburn, accordingly 
on the 3oth of January; but their friends had ſuch an intereſt at court, 
that they were, not long after, releaſed out of priſon, and great part of 
their eſtates reſtored them. 5 5 

The king coming to the houſe the zoth of Faly, gave the royal aſſent 
to an act for the preſervation of his majeſty's perſon and government; 
wherein it was provided, that if any man ſhould publiſh or affirm, that 
his majeſty was an heretick or papiſt, or endeavoured to introduce popery, 
or ſtirred up the people to diſlike his majeſty's government, he ſhould be 
render d incapable of any employment in church or ſtate, or if any man 
ſhould affirm, that the parliament, began the of zd November 1640, was 


| in being ; or, that any covenant or engagement impoſed on the people, did 


oblige them to endeavour a change of government ; or that either, or both 
houſes of parliament, had a legiſlative power without his majeſty ; every 
ſuch offender ſhould incur a Præmunire. After which they were adjour- 
ned to the 20th of November. . . 

The convocation, which was aſſembled at the ſame time the parliament 
met, drew up a thankſgiving for the king's reſtoration on the 29th of May, 
and another form of prayer for a faſt on the zoth of Fanuary; and, as 
they had not then parted with their right of giving away their own money, 
they granted his majeſty a ſupply, under the name of a benevolence. 

The parliament of Scotland appeared no leſs loyal and epiſcopal, than 
that of England: they reſcinded the ſolemn league and covenant : and 
condemned the act made the 16th of January 1647, which related 
to the fale of the King's perſon ; declaring, that it was carried by a pre- 
valent party, and was a moſt ſinful and diſloyal act contrary to juſtice, 
OM Þ and humanity, and highly reflecting on the honour of that 
kingdom ; wherefore, they annulled and condemned the fame, ordering 
it to be expunged out of all records, never to be remembered but with de- 
teſtation and abhorrence. | 

An act of indemnity alſo paſſed in Scotland, as well as England, out 
of which very few were excepted; and among theſe, the greateſt man, was 
the marquis of Argyle, againſt whom ſeveral articles of High- Treaſon 
were exhibited : To which he anſwered, that theſe were treſpaſſes, com- 
mitted either through the fatality or neceſſity of the times, wherein many 
others were involved; and that his majeſty had, in the parliament of 1651, 
approved ſeveral things he ſtood impeached of; and hoped none thiried 


after his life or eſtates, for his life would avail them but little, and his 


eſtate 
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eſtate would be but of ſmall value, aſter his debts were paid. Proof 
ſeing made of ſome treaſonable facts after the year 1651, and of his gif. 


uuading the preſbyterians, both in Scotland and London, from praying fi 


the king, as one whom God had rejected; and of ſaying, that if all wer 
to do, that had been done in thoſe times, he would do them over again; 
he was found guilty of high-treaſon, condemned to be beheaded, any 
his head placed on the Talbooth, in the room of that of the marquis of 
> Montroſe ; which ſentence was executed on the 28th of May: he deny 
his being guilty of high-treaſon at the ſcaffold, and faid, he rejoiced at 
his majeſty's reſtoration, having only complied with the uſurpation in Eg. 
land to fave his eſtate : however, he juſtified the covenant, calling it, 40, 
Cauſe and Work of God, and exhorted all people to adhere to it. The 
only point debated in parliament, according to biſhop Burnet, was, Mie. 
ther the Earls Compliance with the Uſurpation was forced, or wilful, aud 
malicious? which, the biſhop ſays, remained goubtful, till Mcnk tent 
down ſome letters wrote by Argyle to himſelf, which put the matter be. 
yond diſpute, and he was found guilty, without one diſſenting vote; only 
the Marquis of Montroſe, whoſe father had been murdered, by the pro. 
curement of Argyle, refuſed to give his vote, leſt it might look like revenge. 
and here it may be proper to take notice, that the government, to exprck 
their ſenſe of the great ſervices the late marquis of Montrſe had done the 
royal family, cauſed his funeral obſequies to be performed at the publick 
charge, with a magnificenee equal to that of a crowned head, while Arp} 
remained a priſoner at Edinburg: and about the fame time, the funefab 
of thoſe brave officers Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Liſe, whe de. 
fended Colcheſter to the laſt extremity (and had been barbarouſly ſhot ty 
death by the rebels, after they were made priſoners, without any manne 
_ of trial) were celebrated at that town with great magnificence. There rc 
mained, however, a multitude of cavaliers in a ſtarving condition, who had 
the mortification alſo to ſee their enemies revelling in the ſpoils they had 
plundered them or their relations of: and tho? it might not be thought con. 
ſiſtent with the peace of the nation, to diſturb the rebels in the poſeſiton 
of their ill-gotten goods, ſurely the making no proviſion for theſe loyal 
ſufferers by publick authority, can never be excuſed ; and it is no wonder 
we find them very clamorous on this head. 80 5. | 
The parliament met again on the 2oth of November, when the biſhops 
took their places again in the houſe of lords, which the king, ia his ſpeech, 
congratulatates the houſes upon; obſerving, that parliaments were now re- 
ſtoring to their primitive luſtre : Then the king very movingly repreſented 
the ſtraits the- crown was reduced to, and the debt incurred, which he 
defired alſo, they would make proviſion for: he deſired alſo, they would 
ſtrictly enquire, whether this debt had been contracted by any miſma- 
nagement or exceſſes in his court; but that they would not, without ſome 
proof, give credit to thoſe confident reports that had been raiſed, of his 
giving away fourſcore thouſand pounds in a morning, and many other ex- 
travagancies; for he had much more reaſon to be ſorry he had not to re- 
ward thoſe who had ever faithfully ſerved the king his father and himſel, 
than aſham'd of any bounty he had exerciſed to any man. 
le faid, he was ſorry to find the general temper and affection of the 
nation were not ſo well compoſed, as he hoped they would have been: 


There were many wicked inſtruments {till as active as ever, who labourcd 
day and night to diſturb the publick peace, and make all people jealous 
of each other; and recommended it to their care, to provide proper re- 
| | | | medies 
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medies for theſe diſtempers : The difficulties concerning religion, he con- 
feſſed, were too hard for him; and therefore left them to their care and 
deliberation to provide for them; exhorting them to unanimity and a 
good correſpondence, and then, he did not doubt, they ſhould in a ſhort. 
time perſuade, or oblige, all men to pay to ſubmiſſion and obedience to 
the laws, as would bring a full meaſure of happineſs both to prince and 
ple, and induce the neighbouring powers to have that eſteem and va- 
lue for the nation they bad foi merly entertained, 3 
The parliament, being very ſenſible of the practices of the ſectaries 
againſt the government, addreſſed his majeſty to iſſue a proclamation for 
difarming the diſbanded officers and ſoldiers, and requiring them to depart 
twenty miles from London : And they immediately voted his majeſty 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds for the ſervice of the current year: Then 
they proceeded to conſider of the puniſhment of the reſt of the regicides 
in cuſtody, who were brought to the bar of the houſe of lords, and or- 
dered to ſhew cauſe, why judgment ſhould not be executed upon them: 
To which they anſwered, that they had ſurrendered themſelves upon his 
majeſty's gracious declaration from Breda, and the proclamation afterwards 
publiſhed, by the advice of both houſes of parliament, to render them- 
elves, being adviſed that they would thereby fave their lives; and hum- 
bly crave the mercy of the two houſes, and their mediation to his ma- 
jelty: To which, tis ſaid, Harry Martin added, That he had never 
obey'd any proclamation before, and hoped he ſhould not be hanged for taking 
the king's word now ; and the bill that was brought in for their execution 
was dropped at a ſecond reading; tho' the ſeditious pamphlets, that were 
publiſhed at this time, and a new conſpiracy diſcovered againſt the go- 
vemment, induced many of the members to believe there was a neceſſity 
© Wl of executing them. Fa | 
al About this time, died Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, eldeſt daughter of 
d king James I; ſhe married the elector palatine Anno 1612; who being 
n- Wl driven from the palatinate, as well as from the kingdom of Bohemia, they 
on WW were forced to take refuge in Holland, and had little more to depend on 
for many years, than a penſion from England: This queen came over 
it WW from Holland to congratulate. the king her nephews reſtoration, and died 
here the 13th of February, being interr d in Weſtminſter-Abby : She had 
7s Wl even ſons and five daughters; on the youngeſt of which, the princeſs 
b, bia (relict of Ernoſt Auguſtus, duke of Brunſwick) and her proteſtant 
* heirs, the Britiſb crown was ſettled in the laſt year of king William 
te III. | ; | 
he The parliament meeting again on the roth of Fanuary, 1661-2 a re- 
port was made from a committee of lords and commons, who had been 
appointed to enquire into the plots and conſpiracies formed againſt the go- 
rernment; ſhewing, that an inſurrection of the fanaticks was appointed in 
London the 10th of December laſt ; and that Briſtol, Shewsbury and Co- 
wntry, were to have been ſurpriſed about the ſame time; that ſome of 
the regicides, who were entertained in foreign courts, held a correſpon- 
dence with the conſpirators here ; and that abundance of arms had been 
purchaſed by them ; but that the duke of Albemarle had prevented their 
rendezyous at Shrewsbury and Coventry, by marching ſome troops that 
wy : Upon which report, Sir Harry Vane, Lambert, and Waller, who 
ſill lay at the mercy of the parliament, were ordered to be proſecuted. 
The king ſent for the commons to Whitehall the iſt of March, and 
Xquainted them, that the revenues of the crown'ſtill fell very ſhort of 
: 80 | 4 L | what 
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=o what the exigences of the ſtate required, and preſſed them to grant ſuch 
- fapplies, as might enable him to ſupport the government againſt the 
practices of his and their enemies that were endeavouring the ſubverſion of 
| He commended their zeal for the church, which appeared by their 
preffin the diſpatch of the act of uniformity; but obſerved, he had the 
worſt fuck in the world, after he had been reproached with being a pa- 
*- piſt while he was abroad, that he ſhould be thought a presbyterian at 
home; but that he was indeed as zealous for the church of England, as 
any of them could be, and was ſufficiently acquainted with her enemies 
on all fides; that he was as much in love with the common prayer ay 
they could wiſh; and hoped men would in time be better informed of the 
excellence of it: + He concluded with acquainting them, he expected the 
gqneen in a little time, and deſired they would diſpatch the bills before 
© thery, in relatiou to the repairs of roads and the pavements of the ftreets, 
that ſhe might not find his palace of Mhitebail furrounded by water. 

The complaints of the diſtreſſed eavaliers were at length ſo far attended 

to, that the commons, in ſettling the king's revenue, appropriated the 
ſum of threeſcore thouſand pounds towards making a proviſion for them; 


| 
| 
| | 
but this proved far ſhort of what they had loſt and their calamitous cir- 
cumſtances required. ͤ ... od 26,0 x 
© Phe king, in his ſpeech at the end of this ſeſſion, having thanked the 
commons for the ſupplies they had given him, aſſures them, they ſhall t 
be managed with good husbandry, and that he would endeavour to bring I 
His expences into a narrower compaſs ; but tells them, he eould not but 
obſerve, that the whole nation ſeemed to be corrupted in their exceſs of { 
living; that all men ſpent more in their cloaths, their diet, and other b 
expences, than they uſed to do: He hoped this had been only occafioned n 
by an exceſs of joy, after ſo long ſufferings; but deſired, they would take MI a 
heed the continuance of them did not corrupt their manners: He did be- 0 
lee he had been faulty himſelf, but promiſed he would reform; and, e 
ii they could join with him, they might, by their examples, do more n 
[ good both in city and country, than any new laws would do: He took if 
notice alſo of the multitude of protections they had granted, which had p 
- occaſioned great clamours; and deſired, that this might be rectified at their fe 
next meeting, and recommended the- putting the good laws that were 0 
made in execution: Then the chancellor made a ſpeech by his majeſty's B 
direction, wherein he commends the proviſion they had made for the ne- Wl af 
ceſſities of the crown; obſerving, that whatever other human cauſes 10 
might be aſſigned, according to the ſeveral fancies of men, of the late of 
miſerable diſtractions, they could not ſo reaſonably be imputed to any one ab 
cauſe, as to the extream: poverty off the crown. He took notice alſo, that th 
the-ſpirit of libelling was never more pregnant, than at that time; neither G. 
ling, parliament, church or ſtate, could eſcape cenſure: Men were not w. 
_ difpoſed' to remember the general excellent temper of the time of queen MW nb 
Elizabeth, the bleſſed refignation-of the people then to the crown, the Wl jor 
awful reverence they then had to the government, and to the governors, 


both in church and ſtate; but they remember d, as if it was but yeſterday, 
how: few ſubſidies parliaments than gave, how ſmall ſupplies the crown wh} 
then had from the people; but they did not conſider, that atleaſt two WW on 
parts in three that had been given his ' majeſty, had been iſſued out for co: 
diſbanding armies never raiſed by him, and for payment of fleets never wi 
ſent out by him, and for the payment of debts not contracted by him: E: 
They muſt be ſenſible alſo of the vaſt diſparity between the paſt times ¶ rel 


and 


i 
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and the preſent, upon account of the mighty encreaſe of commerce and 
naval powers, and other extraordinary things in ſeveral parts of the world; 
whereby the crown was now at the neceſſary expence by ſea and land, of 
eight hundred thoutand pounds a year, which formerly did not amount to 
above eighty thouſand pounds a year: Then ſpeaking of the differences in 
religion, he ſaid, he doubted not but the great piety and devotion, the 
moderation, charity, and hofpitality of the biſhops in their ſeveral dioceſes, 
would in a ſhort time recover the poor miſled people : And tho' ' the fro- 
wardneſs and pride of ſome of their teachers was not enough ſubdued, tho 
ſome of the people ſtill repeated their old errors, and till diſcredited all 
their other doctrines, with the abſence of any viſible repentance ; yet he 
hoped the laity would ſoon return to the boſom of the church, and eaſily 
diſcern the fraud and impoſture of their feducers: He obferved, that ma- 
ny honeſt men in the late times were miſled by not diſcerning conſequences 
who would as ſoon have renounced their part in heaven, as concurred in 
the firſt uuwarrantable action, if they had expected what followed: But 
the moſt dangerous enemies to the publick peace, were the republicans, 
the common—wealth's-men, who were every day calling in the aid of the 
hw, that they might overthrow the law, which they knew to be their 
jreconcileable enemy; a people reſtleſs in their councils, and induſtrious 
ig forming correſpondences, as well abroad as at home; againſt whom 
they could not be too vigilant : Then the chancellor, by the king's com- 
mand, prorogued the parliament to the 18th of February. 
The queen arriving at Portfmonth, under the convoy of the earl of 
Sundewrch, on the 14th of May, four or five days before the parliament 
broke up, the king went down thither, and, tis faid, was perſonally 
married to her by Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Biſhop of London; while others 
e arm, that the marriage was celebrated by a popiſh prieſt, at the requeſt 
e af the queen: Which of theſe reports is to be depended on, or whether 


i either of them, is not yet known; certain it is, her majeſty was firſt 
re matried to the king by his proxy, the earl of Sandwrich, at Lisbon; and 
kk if the marriage contract was afterwards perſonally ratified, it was done ſo 


privately, that it ſtill remains a doubt, whether the ſolemnity was per- 
formed by a popiſn or proteſtant ecclefiaſtick : This princeſs, Danna 
Catberina, infanta of Portugal, was the daughter of don John duke of 
Braganza, who recovered the crown of Portugal from the Spaniards, 
after. they had been in poſſeſſion of it fixty years: She was born on the 
14th of November, 1638, and conſequently at this time in the 24th year 
of her age: Her portion was two millions of cruſadoes, equivalent to 
about three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; and ſhe brought with her 
the fort of Tangier in Africa, lying in the Straits mouth, over againſt 
Gibraltar; . and the ifland of Bombay, on the coaſt of India, the laſt of 
which the king grant afterwards to the Engliſb Eaſt-India company, who 
nw remain in poſſeſſion of it; and in conſideration of this portion, a 
jointure of thirty thouſand pounds per Annum was ſettled upon the 


From Portſmouth, the king and queen removed to Hampton-Court, 
where they reſided moſt part of the ſummer: Here they were attended 
on the 2d of June, by the lord- mayor and aldermen of London, who 
congratulated their majeſties on their marriage, and preſented the queen 

with a purſe of gold: On the 24th of July, the queen-mother arrived in 
England again, and had the palace of Somer/et-houſe aſſigned her for her 
reſidence, where ſhe: for ſome time kept a ſplendid court. The month 

| following, 


| 
|; 
1 


there happened ſome other occurrences, 


; Ns 
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following, | the king and queen came by water from Iampton-Court, to 
their palace of M hitehall, being attended thither by the lord-mayor, and 
all the companies of the city in their barges, which made a moſt ſplendid 


appearance on the water: And now were theſe exceſſes in cloaths, tevelz 


and entertainments revived, which were introduced at the reſtoration; 


and which moſt writers agree, extremely affected the fortunes of the no- 


bility and gentry, as well as their morals: Of this the king himſelf took 
notice and reprehended, as has been obſerved, in ſome of his ſpeeches from 
the throne; but the joy of the nation, on their deliverance from the tyran- 
ny of the late uſurpation, was not to be limited or reſtrained, and people 


at length acquired ſuch a habit of living ſplendidly and luxuriouſly, that 


to this day we find moſt men's expences exceed their revenues, whereb 
they become neceſſitous, and too ready to proſtute their virtue to ſupply 
their extravagances; many make no ſcruple of ſelling their country, and 


even their poſterity, for handfuls of barley and pieces of bread, and fre- 


quently for the bare expection of a place or penſion, 
But to look back a little to the 8 this year 1662, in which 


at muſt not be paſſed ever in 
filence; particularly, the execution of ſeveral regicides who had fled from 


juſtice, as Miles Corbet, colonel John Okey, and colenel John Beckſtead, 


who were apprehended at De in Holland, at the inſtance of Sir George 
Downing, the king's reſident to the ſtates, and ſent over to England about 
the middle of April; they were afterwards brought to the K:ng's-Bench bar, 


where, it being demanded what they could ſay why judgment ſhould not 
be executed upon them according to law, they alledged, that they were 


not the ſame perſons mentioned in the act of attainder ; but a jury being 
impannelled, and witneſſes produced, a verdict was given, that they were 
the ſame perſons; whereupon a rule was made for their execution at 
Tyburn, and they were adele executed, and died very penitent, 
exhorting the people to ſubmit to his majeſty's government: Sir Henry 
Vane and colonel Lambert were alſo brought to their trials, and convicted 
of high-treaſon in the month of June, for keeping the preſent king Charles 
II. out of the poſſeſſion of the government, and levying war againſt him: 
The lords and commons had once petitioned his majeſty to ſpare Sir 
Harry Vane, and received an anſwer, which look d as if the king intended 
to ſhew him mercy ; but Sir Harry's conduct was afterwards ſo very pro- 
ſent voking, juſtifying all that he had done, and ſhewing a diſpoſition to act 
the ſame crimes over again, that thoſe members, who were before the for- 
wardeſt to fave him, declared, he was no longer an obje&.of mercy: 
The judges, before whom he was try'd, alſo told him, when he mov'd 
againſt for grace, that pardons were for the penitent, and not for thoſe 


who continued to revile and defy the government; for: Sir Harry, when 


he was called to judgment, extolled the covenant, juſtify'd the late uſur- 


pation, and charged king Charles I, and his adherents, with all the blood 
that had been ſpilt; adding, that he found nothing would ſatisfy the pre- 


government,” but in his perſon to condemn all that had adhered to the par- 
liament; and even biſhop Burnet acknowledges, that the principal reaſon 


for executing him, was an apprehenſion that he would one day embroil 


the nation in civil wars again. Being brought to the ſcaffold on Tower- 


Hill the 14th of June, he launch'd out into ſuch lectures of treaſon and 


enthuſiaſm, that the ſheriff and his officers thought fit to drown his voice 
by the ſound of drums and trumpets, when they found he would not 
deſiſt, and were going to take his papers from him; whereupon he tore 
Les CC them 
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them in pieces, and died very much diſcompoſed : But mercy was ſhewn 
to colonel Lambert, who behay'd himſelf at his trial with a great deal of 
modeſty, and being ſent a priſoner to the iſle of Ferſey, he remained there 
till his death, which happened about thirty years after: : 1294 

The dutcheſs of 797k was delivered of a daughter this year, on the zoth 
of April, baptized by the name of Mary, who was afterwards married to 
Wilkam of Naſſau Prince of Orange, and with him advanced to her father's 
throne, in the year 1688: this year alſo admiral Lawſon compelled the 

irates of Tunis, Tripoli: and Algiers, to ſubmit to a peace; on the con- 
cluſion whereot, the biſhops and dignified clergy, redeemed upwards of one 
hundred and fifty Engliſb captives from ſlavery with their own money; and 
about the ſame time the Engliſb took poſſeſſion of Tangier, of which the 
earl of Peterborough was the firſt governor, and it was declared a free 

rt, But to return to England. 5 | 
The act of uniformity taking place on St. Bartholomew's day (the 24th 
of Auguſt) two thouſand diſſenting teachers, who had intruded into livings 
and other - eccleſiaſtical perferments, were turned out, which occaſioned 
great lamentations and outcrys of hardſhip from that party, but if it be 
conſidered, that many of them had evicted the honeſt royaliſts out of theſe 
livings ; that ſeveral others were ſeditious preachers, who had manifeſted 
their diſaffection to the government, and many more of them ſcandalouſly 
ignorant; it will appear that the church was very happilly rid of them: 
and indeed the number of thoſe that loſt their livings purely for conſcience- 
fake, was exceeding ſmall; and theſe gave the following reaſons for quitting 
their preferments. 1. They were obliged by the act of uniformity to be 
re-ordained, if not epiſcopally ordained before. 2. They were obliged to de- 
clare their aſſent and conſent to every thing contained in the book of 
common- prayer. 3. They were to take the oath of canonical obedience. 
4 They were to abjure the ſolemn league and covenant and. 5. They were 
required to abjure their darling principle of the lawfulneſs of taking up 
arms againſt the king, on any pretence shatſbeveerrrrnrn. 

Nor were the diflenters more diſguſted, at the act of uniformity, than at 
the corporation act; which was appointed to be put in execution by certain 
commiſſioners this ſummer : by. this act all officers and magiſtrates of cor- 
porations were to be removed, that refuſed to renounce the ſolemn league 
and covenant, or to take the following oath ; v:2 I do declare and believe, 
that it is not lawful, upon any pr etence whatſoever, to take arms'againſt the 
ting; and I do abbor that traiterous pofition of taking arms by his authority 
gain his perſon, or againſt thoſe commiſſioned by him. The government 
alſo. ordered the walls of ſeveral towns+to be raſed, which had been notori- 
ous for their diſaffection; among which were Gloceſter, Coventry, Nor- 
thampton, Taunton and Leiceſter, as well for an example to others, as for 
the ſecurity of the government. | f e 

In the mean time another conſpiracy was diſcovered againſt his ma- 
elty; for which fix perſons were tried at the Old Baily on the 11th of 
December ; vis. George Philips an old army-ſerjeant, Thomas Tonge, 
Francis Stubbs, James Hind, Jobn Sellers, and Nathamel Gibbs: They 
were charged with conſpiring to depoſe the king, alter the government, 
e. For which end, it was proved that fix hundred arms were already de- 
vered out; that the conſpiracy was at firſt managed by a council of for- 
ly, and afterwards by fix; and that this council was to unite the congre- 
ated intereſts ; that an agitator was ſent into every county to draw toge- 
her the late disbanded ſoldiers, who were to be commanded by old army- 

5 Sa 4M colonels, 
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colonels, and that Zndlow was to be their general ; that feveral ſoldietz 
were already liſted both at Londen and in the countty; and that their ge- 
neral rendezvous was to have been upon Allballuus Eve; five of them 
were convicted by ſome of the conſpirators and others, and Hind plead. 
ed guilty: Philips Tonge, Gibbs and Stubbs were executed on the 224 of 
December ; when they e rx) they had been at ſeveral meetings ot 
ccuncils of the conſpirators, but ſaid they were drawn in. 
Another tranſaction that made a great noiſe this year, 1662, was the ſale 
of Dunkirk to the French, which was generally charged on lord Claren. 
ton; who was then prime miniſter; tho who it appears the council were 
unanimous in it; ſome urged the great expence of repairing the forti- 
| fieatians and maintaining it againſt the power of France, and others the 
incommodiouſneſs of the harbour; but there is no doubt, that the prin- 
cipal inducement to the parting with it, was the King's want of 
money: The offer of five hundred thouſands pounds was. not to be reſiſted 
at that time, when the expences of the court were fo great; and the prin. 
ceſs Henrietta's fortune was to be paid, who had juſt married the duke of 
Orleans: In much the fame circumſtances did we part with the Dutch 
_ cationary towns, Which render'd thoſe merchants 1 I of Eng. 
land, and gave them an opportunity of beating us out of the trade of 15 
world: and, as we loft the balance of trade by the unfortunate fale of thi 
© Dutch cautionary towns, ſo we extremely weakened out own, and en. 
d the power of Frunre, by the fale of Dunkirk ; and out trade ha 
fuffered to a very great degree by its being in their hands; the French king 
halt maintained his fleet in the late wars by the prizes taken by the Dunk 
cruizers; and from thence his armaments were made, that gave the mad 
uneaſineſs to Britain: It was a very conſiderable point gained therefor 
that we pfocured the works at Dunkirk to be demoliſhed by the treaty d 
Utrecht ; but ſufely it had been of much more importance to have retainel 
it in our own poſſeſſion; for then we had been maſters of both fides the 
=_—. channel, and the Dutch, as well as the French muſt in a great meaſur 
= have been dependent on England again: I can aſcribe the quitting of i 
= on the of Utrecht therefore only to the Ditch influence; poſſibly ti 
= ſtates would rather ſee that place in the bands of the French then of the 
| Engliſh © twice have we kt {lip the great advantages the poſſeſſion of Dun 
ik gave ns; if ever we become maſters of it a third time, and part with 
it, we ought for ever to be-chtonicled for fools and bubbles to our neigh- 
bour. I ſhall only add, that. Dun4rk was delivered up to the French king 
by an order of council, dated the 17th of October 1662. ary 
The parliament meeting according to their prorogation on the 18th d 
- Febraary, his majeſty made a ſpeceh to both houſes ; wherein he acquainted 
them, that in order to compoſe the minds of his people, he had publiſhed 
the above-mentioned declaration of the 26th of December; in which be 
lid not doubt of their concurrence: that he was, in his nature an enemy 
= to all ſeverity for religion and conſcience, how miſtaken ſoever it was, whe 
it extended to capital and anpr puniſhments, which were begun i 
popiſh times: therefore when he ſaid this, he hoped he ſhould not need i 
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1 warn them not to infer from thence he meant to favour popery: He con. 
| 1 | feſſed there were many of that 5 who, having faithfully ſerel 
| 


- his father and himſelf, might fairly hope for that indulgence he woll 
willingly afford, to other diflenters ; but he was far from meaning by th! 
to qualify them to hold offices or places in the government; hay, he d 

fired that further laws might be made to prevent the growth and progi® 
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of their doctrines: He hoped they had all fo good an opinion of his zeal 
for the proteſtant religon, that he need not yield to any therein, no not i 
to the biſhops themſelves, nor in his efteem of the act of uniformity, f i 
which being the ſtandard of our religion, ought to be kept pure and un- 
corrupted from all other mixtures; and yet, if the diſſenters behaved 
thetnſelves peaceably and modeſtly, he could heartily wiſh he had fuch 4 
power of indulgence to uſe upon occaſions, as might not needleſly force = 
them out of the kingdom, or ſtaying here, give them cauſe to conſpite ' 8 
againſt the peace of it. : 
The commons, having taken into conſideration his majeſty's declaration 
of the 26th of December and this ſpeech, attended his majeſty with an 
addreſs on the 27th of February; wherein they tell him, that it was with 
extreme reluctance they differed from him in any thing he thought fit to 
poſe ; but they muſt beg leave to repreſent, that it was in no ſort ad- 
viable there ſhould be any indulgence to ſuch perſons as preſumed to diſſent 
from the act of uniformity and the religion eſtabliſhed : That they had 
conſidered his majeſty's declaration from Breda, and were of opinion, 
that his majeſty ought not to be preſſed with it any further. 1. Becauſe 
& was not a promiſe in itſelf, but only a gracious declaration of his ma- " 8 
jſty's intentions to do what in him lay, and what a parliament ſhould ' 
adviſe him to do; and no ſuch advice was ever given, or thought fit to be 1 
offered : Nor could it be otherwiſe underſtood; becauſe there were laws | 
of uniformity then in being, which could not be diſpenſed with, but by J 
at of parliament. 2. They, who pretended a right to that ſuppoſed 
promiſe, put the right into the hands of their repreſentatives, who prepat- 
& the act of unifornuty, and obtained his majeſty's conſent to it; and z. 
Thok who preſumed to ſay, that a 5 80 to the benefit of the king's de- 
dararion from Breda did ſtill remain, after that act paſſed, endeavoured to 
difblve the very bonds of government, and ſuppoſed a diſability in his ma- 
jeſty and the houſes of parliament, to make a law contrary to any part of 
his majeſty's declaration, when both houſes ſhould adviſe his majeſty to it. 
7 They alſo conſidered the nature of the indulgence propoſed, and ob- 
te fed, 1. That it would eftabliſh Schiſm by a law, make the whole g= 
the WM dernment of the church precarious, and the cenſures of it of no moment i 
aer confideration at all. 2. That it could not conſiſt with the wiſdom of b 
ih WI patliament, to paſs a law one ſeſſion for uniformity, and at the next ſeſſi- 1 
ob- il en (the reaſons of untformity continuing ſtill the ſame) to paſs another law | if 
ins WY to fruſtrate or weaken the execution of it: That it would be the cauſe of 
encreaſing ſects and ſeCtaries ; and in time ſome prevalent ſect would con- | 
nad end for an eſtabliſhment, which, for ought could be foreſeen, might end — 2 
nel m popery. s | f f 
ſhed 0 ce Iſt of April, both lords and commons preſented an addrefs to his 
\ be majeſty, repreſenting, that notwithſtanding his majeſty's unqueſtionable | 1 
em ection and zeal for the proteſtant religion, manifeſted in his conſtant 9 
vpe profeſſion and practice againſt all temptations ; yet by the great reſort of | 
n nM {ſuits and popiſh prieſts into this kingdom, his good ſubjects were gene- 
0 tally affected with jealouſy and apprehenſion, that the popiſh religion 
might encreafe in this kingdom; and therefore became humble petitioners 
that his majeſty would iſſue out his proclamation, commanding all Jeſuits 
and popiſh prieſts to depart the kingdom, except ſuch as by marriage con- 
tracts were to attend the tow queens, or foreign ambaſſadors; and the 
king accordingly iſſued his proclamation, commanding all jeſuits and po- Ri 
ph prieſts to depart the Kingdom, with another for the better obſer- # 
| | Fe vation. Þ& 
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ation of the lord's day, and a third for ſupreſſing vice and propliane- 


Then the commons proceeded to enquire into the amount of his ma- 

jeſty's revenue, ariſing | by. cuſtoms, exciſe, crown-lands, chimney-mo- 

ney, the poſt-office, firſt-fruits and tenths, the coinage, alienation- office, 

Sc. and found that all of them did not raiſe eleven hundred thouſand 

pounds, though it had been computed they would raiſe twelve: Where. 

upon they reſolved on a preſent ſupply to his majeſty, and granted him 

four entire ſubſidies, the convocation advancing as many, which was the 

laſt ſupply the convocation gave before they ſubmitted to be taxed with the 

commons. __ UN 5 | 

+ The intereſt of the prime miniſter, the lord chancellor Hide, beginning 

to decline at court about this time, his enemies attacked him from ſeveral 

quarters; but none with more violence than the earl of Briſſol, once his 

intimate friend: This nobleman, tis ſaid, reſenting his being refuſed 

ſome favour it was in the chancellor's power to grant, became his declared 

enemy, and this ſeſſions exhibited a charge of high-treaſon againſt him in 

the houſe of lords; wherein he affirms, that the chancellor endeavoured to 

alienate his majeſty's ſubjects from him, by inſinuating he was inclined 

to popery, and that the proteſtant. religion would be ſubverted in this 

kingdom: And yet he afterwards charges the chancellor with countenanc- 

ing popery, with creating differences between his majeſty and the duke of 

Tork, between his majeſty and the parliament, with the fale of Dunkirh 

to the French, with the ſale of offices, and converting the publick treaſure 

to his own uſe : But the lords, referring it to the judges to conſider whe- 

ther the charge was regularly and legally brought in, and whether ther 

Was treaſon in it or not; the judges . anſwered, that a charge of high. 

treaſon could not, by the laws of this realm, be originally exhibited. by 

one peer againſt another to the houſe of peers ; and that therefore a charge 

1 of high-treaſon by the earl of Briſtol againſt the lord chancellor was not re- 

gularly and lawfully brought in; and that, if the matters alledged in the 

1 e were admitted to be true, altho' alledged to be traiterouſly done, 

there was no treaſon in them: whereupon the houſe of lords declared una- 

1 nimouſly, that they were of the ſame opinion with the judges, and the 

= . ' proſecution was diſmiſſed. And now the parliament, having diſpatched 

2Z ' _  - moſt of the buſineſs. before them, the king come to the houſe on the 27th 

of Fuly, and gave the royal aſſent to the following bills; viz. An act for 

the better ordering the forces in the ſeveral counties of this kingdom: An 

%y gc ct for the encouragement of tillage and trade: An act for four entire ſub- 

3 ſidies: An act for ſettling the profits of the poſt-*office and wine- licence, 

E: on the duke of York; ſeveral acts for the encouragement of the manu- 

flactures and fiſheries, and for draining the fens: After which, his ma- 

jeſty made a. ſpeech to both houſes ; wherein he informs them of ſeveral 

=. - conſpiracies formed . againſt the government, and deſired they would be 

| _ vigilant in their reſpective counties, and endeavour to defeat the plots of 
/ RT ITO ENNENEY * 1 

3 The parliament being prorogued, the king and court made a tour 

though ſeveral counties, in which he viſited the Bath and Oxford, and 

returned to Londen the 2d of October. During this year, v/z. on the 4th 

of Fune, 1663, died Dr. William Juaon, archbiſhop. of Canterbury, 

univerſally | admired for his fidelity to king Charles I, and his fon 

king Charles II, and his chriſtian deportment in a long ſeries of adverſity, 

There had been a treaſonable conſpiracy diſcovered in June, for the * 

| | E the 


- 
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the caſtle of Dublin in Ireland, in which colonel Thomas Scot, colonel © 


Edward Warren, Jones, Walcot, and other officers of the late parlia- 
ment-army were concerned. And the latter end of this. year, another 


that in Ireland, and ſome of the conſpirators had actually aſſembled, and 
were taken in arms: Whereupon a ſpecial commiſſion of oyer and termi- + 
ner was ſent down to York the beginning of January, 1663-4, to try the 
conſpirators, of whom twenty-one were convicted and executed. 

The parliameat aſſembling the 16th of March, was opened by a ſpeech 
from the throne, wherein the king takes notice of the late plot and inſur- 
rection in York/bire; and obſerves, that it would have been much more 
formidable, if he had not received advice of the rebels intended ren- 
dezvous, and ſent ſome troops into the north ; which, with the militia of 
the country, prevented their joining, and ſecured ſome of the principal of 
them : He obſerved further, that ſome of thoſe deſperate men gave out, 
that the long parliament was ſtill in being, and were for reſtoring it'; 
while others inſiſted, that the preſent parliament was at an end, by the 
triennial bill that paſſed in 1640, and that the people were at liberty by 
that act to elect another parliament without the king's writs, which they 
intended to make one pretence for their aſſembling in ſuch numbers, 
when things ſhould be ripe: But his majeſty declared, how much ſoever 
he was in love with parliaments, he ſhould never ſuffer one to come toge- 
ther by the means preſcribed by that bill, which paſſed in a time, when 
the dignity of the crown, and the ſafety of the people, were not much 
attended to ; and therefore recommended their repealing it as ſoon as poſ- 
fible: And, having acquainted the commons with the deficiencies of the 
j funds, deſired they would provide for them, and make the revenue equal 
0 to what they had propoſed. .. THE | 


- The parliament, being ſenſible of the inconveniencies ariſing from the 
e triennial act, paſſed in 1640, repealed it, and made another in its room 
(, for triennial parliaments, wherein they took care there ſhould be no clauſe 
* of coertion on his majeſty for the calling of parliaments, other than there 
he was for the execution of all other laws: And the new act received the roy- 
d al aſſent on the 5th of April, 1664. . 

th The next thing the parliament took into their conſideration, was the 
or lte encroachments of the Dutch on the Engliſb trade; and both lords and 
\n commons came at length to the following reſolution, viz. That the 


b- Wl wrongs and indignities done to his majeſty, by the ſubjects of the united pro- 
es vinces, by invading his rights in India, Africa, and elſewhere, and the 
u- damages and affronts done by them to our merchants, were the greateſt ob- 
a. frudtious of onr foreign trade: And accordingly, both houſes attended his 
ral WF majeſty on the 27th of April, at the Banquetting-houſe, and addreſſed him 
be Bil to take ſome ſpeedy and effectual courſe for the redreſs thereof, and for 
of: i prevention of the like for the future, promiſing to aſſiſt his majeſty with 
their lives and fortunes, againſt all oppoſition whatſoever: To which his 
majeſty return'd an anſwer the day following, wherein, he faid, he would 
cauſe the complaints that had been laid before the parliament to be conſi- 
dered; and thereupon ordered his miniſter at the Hague to demand juſtice 
of the ſtates-general, and would do his utmoſt to ſecure his ſubjects from 
the like violences for the future; and, if juſtice ſhould be denied them, 
he depended on the promiſes of both houſes to ſtand by him. | 
About the middle of May, Sir George Downing, the Engliſb ambaſſa- 
dor at the Hague, preſented a memorial to the ſtates-general, by his ma- 
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conſpiracy was diſcovered in the north of England, or rather a branch of -. 
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eſty's order, ſhewing the damages the Engliſb marchants had ſuſtained by 
their depredations, and demanding ſatisfaction: To which the Dutch 
- avoided the giving any poſitive anſwer; only ſaid, they would fend an 
- ambaſſador of their own to England, to treat of an accommodation, pro- 
poſing to keep the Engliſb in ſuſpence, till their fleets of merchants, which 
were at this time abroad, were returned home. Accordingly, the Heer 
Viane Goch was ſent ambaſſador to England, and had his audience of the 
king on the 25th'of June, in which he endeavoured to excuſe the E 
and Weſt India companies of Holland, in attacking the Engliſh forts and 
factories in Africa and the Indies: But his majeſty told him, that it was 
© > not to be ſuffered; that the Duzch, becauſe they had a few forts and 
ſome ſhipping on the coaſts of India and Africa, ſhould pretend to render 
_ thoſe countries inacceſſible to any other nation, by blocking up the har. 
12 57 againſt their commerce, and driving them away from every place. 
ot long after, the king wrote a letter to the ſtates, declaring: his great 
_ defire to maintain the peace, and ſaid, he ſaw with regret they went not 
about to give any ſatisfaction to the Exgliſb; concluding, with a pro- 
teſtation before God and man, that they would be guilty of all ihe 
inconveniencies and fatal conſequences of a war, if a ſpeedy reparation 
was not made: Which having no effect, the grand fleet of England 
came to their rendezvous at Spithead, in the beginning of November, 1664, 
being commanded by the duke of Dort, then lord high admiral; and 
the Duzch keeping cloſe in their ports, the Engh/b intercepted theit 
merchant-ſhips in the channel, as they were returning home, to the 
number of one hundred and thirty, condemning them as law ful prize. 
The parliament meeting again on the 24th of November, his majeſtj 
made a ſpeech to both houſes, wherein he informed them, that he had 
found it neceſſary to ſet out ſuch a fleet to ſea, as might be able to defend 
himſelf and his ſubjeQs againſt the inſolence of the Dutch, and which 
would not decline engaging their whole naval power; and this he had 
done before the parliament came together, which if the Dutch had be. 
lieved poſſible for him to have done, they would not have urged him to 
it: That he had been enabled to do this, by the credit of their vote to 
ſtand by him, and the cheerful aſſiſtance of the city of London in ſfupply- 
ing him with money: And he could fay, he had a fleet now at {, 
worthy of the Engliſß nation; not inferior to any that had been ſet out in 
any age, which, if he was to diſcharge the next day, would coſt him 
eight hundred thouſand pounds. That what had paſſed between him and 
the Dutch, and by what degrees, accidents and provocations he had been 
neceſſitated to be at the expence of this preparation, they would fee in the 
narrative he ſhould communicate to them; and only told them now, thet 
if he had proceeded more ſlowly, he ſhould have expoſed his own and the 
nation's honour. _ WRIT. 3 rn r e 
Ihen the narrative his majeſty mentioned, was communicated to the 
houſes, ſigned by his majeſty's own hand; wherein he acquaints them, 
that he had required his miniſter at the Hague to preſs the ſtates to make 
him immediate ſatisfaction for the wrongs and oppreſſions his ſubjects un- 
derwent, which he had indeed folicited them to do for a year paſt, and 
would bear no longer delay: That the ſtates having deferred returning 
any anſwer to his majeſty for ſome months, with great paſſion and noile, 
| ent orders to their ſeveral admiralties, to equip great numbers of ſhips of 
war, and to work night and day upon them, ſundays as well as other 
days of the week; and gave orders alſo, for raiſing a great body of land 
forces with all expedition: That in Auguſt laſt, 1664, they pretended to 


have 
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have received news, that captain Holmes, who with one of his majeſty's 
ſhips had convoy'd ſome merchants of the royal African company to the 


coaſt of Guinea, had affaulted and taken poſſeſſion of a fort near Cape 


Verde, belonging to their Weſt India company ; wherereupon the ſtates, 
peremptorily required, that his majeſty would forthwith give orders for 


the re-delivery of that fort to them. The king thereupon aſſured the 


Dutch ambaſſador, that he had given no commiſlion or order to captain 


Holmes for that purpoſe : That he expected him ſhortly home, when 


he would ſtrictly examine his proceedings, and cauſe exemplary juſtice to 
be done, as well in re-delivering the fort, as in puniſhing the perſon, if 
his conduct deſerved it: But this anſwer did not ſatisfy them; new or- 
ders were given for equipping out more ſhips, and for raiſing men and 


money; and they publiſhed in their prints, that what Holmes had done, 


was by his majeſty's warrant and authority, | 
That his majeſty, notwithſtanding. theſe repeated provocations, did not 
lay. aſide all hopes of bringing the ſtates-general to a better temper, bu 

put them in mind, how readily he had redreſſed every complaint they hat 
made to him fince his reſtoration ; while, inſtead of any return of this kind 


CL 5 


him there, by the Eaſt Lidia company, forcing his en ſhips to return, 
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pieces, and aſſiſted them in ſuch attempts with their ſhipping, of which. 


u the dominions of ſome princes whom they had declared to be their 
4 enemies 


8 and, on the 15th, another order of council for the delivery of fixty 
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enemies; and therefore they would not ſuffer any traffick to be maintained 


with them ; that they publiſhed the like declaration, and challenged the 
fame ſoveraignty in Africa, and by virtue thereof would not ſuffer our 
ſhips: to trade upon that coaſt, where we had a trade long before the 


Dutch : That when the king had equipped a fleet to ſend to Africa, in 
order to promote juſtice to our merchants, and the Dutch defired the 
might remain in harbour, as theirs ſhould, till matters could be amicahjy 


adjuſted ; at that very moment they ſent to their admiral de Ruyter in the 
Streights, to make war upon the Engliſh in Guinea: And in truth, ſays 
his lordſhip, his fratagem of pretending one thing and intending another; f 
promifing with all ſolemnity, and never deſigning to perform; of ſwearing thi, 


day not to do a thing, when they had already ſerved their turn, and actuall 
Ahne it the day before „ is the higheſt pitch of their wiſdom of fates, 


by which they govern their affairs, and delude their neighbours. 
That notwithſtanding his majeſty had ſeized on ſome of the Hollander, 
ſhips in Europe, upon intelligence of de Ruyter's being ſent to Africa to 


make war upon his ſubjeſts there, neither the ſhips or merchandizes were 


confiſcated, till he had received certain information that de Ruyter had put 
his orders in execution, by taking and ſeizing the Enghſh ſettlement and 
ww a 5 

From the whole it appears, that the Engliſb had three very ſubſtantia 
reaſons to come to a rupture with the Dutch, beſides the buſineſs of the 


flag and the dominion of the ſea, which the ſtates at this time diſputed ; 


1/, They detained the iſland of Poloroon in the Eaſt Indies, contrary t 


| ſeveral ſolemn treaties and engagements to deliver it up; whereby we wer 
entirely deprived of the ſpice trade, atleaſt of nutmegs and mace, the mol 


valuable part of it. 2h, They had ſeized ſeveral Engliſb ſhips and me- 
chandizes, and kept the men priſoners in loathſome dungeons, where man 
of them periſh'd, tho his majeſty's miniſters had ſolicited their releaſe from 
year to year. 34ly, They kept guard-ſhips upon the coaſts of India and Ajricy, 


to prevent the Engliſb and all other European nations dealing with the 


natives, either they pretended the country was in alliance with them, and 
had agreed to trade with them alone, or they were at war with the Duel, 
and then that was a ſufficient reaſon for blocking up their ports, and fiez- 
ing ſuch boats and veſſels as would come on board the Engh/h and other 
Europeans: ſo that, in fact, they had actually monopolized all the valuabl: 
branches of trade in Jadia and Africa, which was the real occaſion that the 
merchants of England and of London in particular, apply'd themſelves to 
the parliament for a redreſs of theſe grievances, apprehending their foreign 


trade to be expiring, unleſs the Durch were obliged to do them juſtice 


At length, a declaration of war was drawn up, and ſigned, the 22d of 
February 1664-5, charging the ſtates with being the aggreſſors, as they 
actually were, both in Africa and the Indies; which ſufficiently juſtifies 
the Engliſb in making reprizals on their ſhips in the channel before the war 


Was declared. If the Dutch thought themſelves at liberty to fall upon out 


forts and ſhipping before they declared war, we were certainly at liberty to 


relaliate the injury. 


The parliament having finiſhed the buſineſs before them, the king came 
to the houſe the ad of March, and prorogued them to the 2 1ſt of Fur; 
and, two days after, the war was formally proclaimed againſt the Dutc!. 
On the 10th of the ſame month, I meet with an order of council to the 
governors of the plantations, to receive the quakers tranſported thither ; 


quake 
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quakers on board the ſhip called he Black Eagle, to be tranſported to America : 
Which ſhews, that this ſect was not ſo much in favour then as it has been 
ſince. But to return tp the Dutch war: There could not a greater pro- 
yocation than the ſtates gave the Engliſb at this time, and which is recited 
in the declaration of war. Both nations.had entered into confederacy to 
fit out a ſtrong fleet to extirpate the pirates on the coaſt of Barbary; but 
this fleet no ſooner arrived at the Straits, then the Dutch admiral de Ruyter 
ſeparated from the Engliſb, quitted that ſervice, and, bending his courſe 
firſt towards Guinea, and afterwards to the We/t-Tndies, fell upon the 
Engliſh ſettlements and ſhipping in thoſe parts; ſome of which he took and 
deftroy'd, and greatly endamaged others, with out any colour for committing | 
theſe hoſtilities : A piece of treachery and breach of faith ſcarce to be pa- 
ralle'd in hiſtory, and which abundantly juſtifies the Engliſb in making re- 
izals before the war was declared. The king had notice of the orders 
given to de Ruyter, ſooner then the Dutch expected, which occaſioned his 
being ſo forward in his naval preparations, and the taking the ſhips, be- 
longing to the ſtates in the channel the laſt winter, as has been already re- 
hted. | | | 
The city of London were ſo ſenſible of the encroachments of the Duzch, 
and zealous for promoting this war, that they did not only advance two 
hundred thouſand pounds for carrying it on, but a large ſhip of the royal 
navy, called the London, being burnt by accident, they built another, at 
their own charge, of much larger dimenſion, The Dutch obſerving that 
| the Engliſh were more unanimous than they expected, made their appli- 
cation to the French king, either to mediate a peace, or, if that could not 
be effected, to enter into confederacy with them againſt the Engh/h: 
Whereupon two amboſſadors, viz. Yernevil and Courtin, arrived from 
French, on the 6th of April, with propoſals for an accommodation; and 
the king refuſing to ſubmit'to ſuch terms as France was pleaſed to preſcribe, 
the French minſters returned home in ſome diſguſt ; nor was it long before 
the grand monarch declared for the ſtates- general. In the mean time, the 
Enghſp fleet being aſſembled, to the number of an hundred and eight men 
of war, and fourteen fire-ſhips, was divided into three ſquadrons; the Red 
commanded by the duke of York in perſon, aſſiſted by the admirals Penn 
and Lawſon; the White by prince Rupert, aſſiſted by Minns and Sanſon ; 
and the Blue by the earl of Sandwich, under whom was Cuttins and Ay/- 
caugh. They ſtood over the coaſts of Holland, to prevent the joining of 
the Amſterdam ſquadron with that of Zealand; but the Dutch not appear- 
ing (after taking ſeveral rich merchant-ſhips, as they were — into 
their harbours) the Engli/h fleet return'd to their own coaſts, which gave 
the Dutch an opportunity of uniting their ſquadrons, amounting in the 
whole to an hundred and three men of war, and eleven fire-ſhips, com- 
manded by admiral Opdam, and under him by Egbert Cortenaer, vice- 
admiral of the Maeſe ; old Evertfon, vice-admiral of Zealand; and Cornelius 
Van Tromp, vice-admiral of Amſterdam. On the iſt of June, the Dutch 
fleet put to ſea, and on the 2d were diſcovered by the Engliſb; but the 
Dutch, tis ſaid, avoided fighting that day, as being ominous to them, 
having been beaten that day twelve years by general Monk, The next day, 
the zu of June, 1665, about four of the clock in the morning, the battle 
begun between the ſquadron commanded by the duke of Tor, and that com- 
manded by admiral Opdam, wherein the duke ply'd Opdam fo warmly and 
ſo cloſely, that according to the Engliſb account he beat his own fire upon 
N 0 
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im, which taking the powder-room, that great ſhip with all the men 
were blown up in the air. The Putch fay, this accident is to be imputed 
o the treachery of an Engliſb gunner, on board the Dutch admiral ; but 
10 is very probable, that neither the one nor the other can give any certain 
account of the matter, any further than that admiral Opdam, after an ob- 
__ Rinate diſpute with the Exgliſb admiral was blown up by his own powder ; 
* ſoon after which, victory declared on the ſides of the Engliſb; for, at the 
4 fame time, three Dutch ſhips, which ſeconded their admiral, being fallen 
oul of one another, and entangled with their maſts and rigging, were all 
-  barnt at once by an Engliſb fire-ſhip. After the death of Opdam, vice. 
admiral Cortenarr, hoiſted the admiral's flag, being then cloſely engaged 
With prince Rupert; but this gentleman being killed, and his fon ſoon 
after, the lieutenant, deſpairing of ſucceſs, fled witli all the ſail he could | 
make, with the admiraPs flag at the top-maſt-head ; which, the Dutch | 
_ ay, was the occaſion of their defeat, the reſt of the fleet ſteering after him. | 
Ihe vice-admiral of Zealand alſo made the beſt of his way, leaving his 
ſquadron to ſhift as it could ; and only young Tromp, with twelve men of 
War, retired with any order to the Texel; and, had not the Engliſh ſhorten'd 
flall in the night, tis faid ſcarce any of the Durch fleet had eſcaped; which t 
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is Attributed to one Brunkard, of the duke's 'bed-chamber, WhO carried 
thoſe orders to Sir John Harman, captain of the admiral, when his highneſs 
was laid down to fleep, without his knowledge ; for which he was after- 
wards called to an account in the houſe of commons. Of the Dutch, 
eighteen capital men of war were taken, and fourteen ſunk or burnt, and 
and eight thouſand of their men killed or taken priſoners. The Engliſh 
loſt one ſhip only, and about a thouſand men, beſides ſome perſons of dif- 
= tinction particularly the earl of Falmouth, the earl of Marlborough, the eail 
M of Portland, the lord Muskerry, and the honourable Mr. Boyle, with rear. 
| | admiral Sanſon and Sir Fohn Lauſen. 
I The people of Holland began to be very mutinous upon this defeat, and 
particularly their clergy, repreſenting it as an effect of the divine vengeance; 
bar the ſtates, after their uſual manner, ſoon ſilenced their preachers, and 
executed two or three of their captains for cowardice, an example to the 
reſt, who were moſt of them very defective in their duty, 
On the 5th of July following, the grand fleet of England put to fea 
again, and viſited the coaſt of Holland; but returned without meeting the 
enemy: And a detachment from the fleet, about the ſame time, attacked 
a fleet of India men, and other merchant-ſhips, under a ſtrong convoy af 
_ Dutch men of war, in the port of Berghen in Norway; but had not the ſuc- 
ceſs they propoſed ; they took 8 Dutch men of war, two India Men, valued 
at a million Sterling, and twenty other merchant-ſhips; and a few days af- 
ter the Engliſh fleet fell in with eighteen fail more of Hollanders, of whom 
they took the greateſt part, and amongſt them four men of war. 
This victory of the duke of Tor#'s was the greateſt that ever the Ex- 
; 100 obtained at fea againft the united provinces, notwithſtanding that 


ſtupid remark of ſome republicans, that England never made ſuch a figure 
at ſea as during their uſurpation. The malicious inſinuations of biſhop Burnt! 
alſo, to rob the duke of the glory of his victory, and impeach his courage, 
deſerve animadverſions. He fays, that the advantage the Engliſh gained was 
occaſioned by ſome accidents in the beginning of the engagement, that 
diſorder d the Dutch; and adds, that Pen faying, They muſt prepare fi | 
Hotter Work, theſe words made an impreſſion no the duke, as the ear! f Mat 
Montague thought, from whom the biſhop had it: That the earl of Ma. when 
3 | Ads * N s tagui 8 
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tague did believe the duke was fruck, ſeeing the earl of Falmonth, the 
king's favourite, and two other perſons of qua lity, killed near him; and 
that Pen, for thortening fail upon Brunkard's meſſage, was more in the 
duke's favour than ever he had been before; and from the whole infers, 
that the duke was a coward, and his victory only t be effect of chance. But 
it is worth while to obſerve, on how ſlender evidence the biſhop founds 
theſe ſurmiſes, and indeed how falſe the facts are on which he raiſes theſe 
calumnies. In the firſt place, how, ſhould the earl of Montague know 
what impreſſion Pens words, or the earl of Falmouth's death, made on the 
duke, when he commanded another ſquadron, was at a great diſtance 
from the duke's ſhip, and ſeparated from the fight of him by clouds of 
ſmoak ? And as to the ſtory. of Pen's being more in favour on his ſhor- 
tening fail the night after the victory, which this ſagacious prophet in- 
finuates, was done by the duke's orders; it appears, by the concur- 
rent teſtimony of all writers, that theſe orders, whoever gave them, were 
not fent-to Pen, but to captain Harman; nor were they given to avoid 
a ſecond engagement, but to prevent our great ſhips running upon the 
flats on the coaſt of Holland in the night-time. It is ridiculous to ſuggeſt, 
that the duke was more afraid of the Dutch, when they had. loſt their 
almiral, above thirty men of war, and were running away from him, 
than he was at the beginning, of the engagement, eſpecially when the Eng- 
hþ had not loſt above one ſhip: The greateſt. coward, when he faw a 
ſhatter'd enemy flying before him, would have continued the purſuit, if the 
ſhoals would have admitted of it: Nor have I heard of any accident that 
gaye the Engliſb the advantage at the beginning of the engagement; for, if 
. he means Opdam's being blown up, this did not happen till the latter end 
1 Wh of the fight: At the beginning the Dutch had all the advantage the wind 
- Wh could give them, which is very confiderable in a naval encounter. The 
damage they received afterwards therefore is not to be imputed: to chance, 
4 WI but, next to the divine providence, to the conduct and bravery of the Eng- 
kf admirals and ſeamen. 1 5 HEE bw % 
0 The war was ſcarce begun, when the nation was afflicted by a terrible 
ne plague that broke out in London, the latter end of April, which pro- 
bably "occaſioned the queen-mother's | embarking for France the latter 
end of June. The king and court alſo removed, firſt to Hampton- 
Curt, and then to Salisbury. The nobility, gentry, and ſubſtantial 
tradeſmen, who had any place to fly to, left the city; only the duke of 
Albemarle, to whom the king left the care of the town, remained there 
(with archbiſhop. Sheldon and the earl of Craven) who did great ſervice in 
reheving\ the fick, and giving orders to prevent the ſpreading of the infection. 
atchbiſhop Sheldon voluntarily reſided in town in the time of the greateſt 
danger, and, by his well-apply'd charities, preſerved great numbers alive 
that muſt otherwiſe have periſh'd for want of neceſſaries; and, by his cir- 
cular letters to all the biſhops, procured great ſums to be returned to 
London, for the relief of the poor. The earl of Craven alſo voluntarily 
}ntured his life among the infected, providing phyſicians and nurſers for 
the ſick out of his own fortune: But ſtill, miſerable was the condition of 
this great city; all traffick loſt; the infected ſhut up in their houſes, and 
ſcarce any man ſeen abroad, unleſs thoſe that carry d out the dead; in- 
much that graſs grew in the principal ſtreets : And ſo far were many 
people from being terrified or reformed by this dreadful calamity, *tis ſaid, 
that they were harden'd at the frequent inſtances of mortality, and gave 
themſelves up to all manner of vice: death was ſo common, that it ceaſed 
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to be terrible; and people ſeemed to be governed by that maxim, / 
us eat and drink, for to morrow we die, during this plague, tis obſerved, 
tze weather was very calm; not a breath of wind, and ſcarce any rain: 
The air was thought to be ſtagnated and corrupted ; for the purifying 
whereof, fires were ordered to be made in all ſtreets and open places three 
days ſucceſſively, and not long after, the peſtilence began to abate in the 
city, but ſpread itſelf afterwards almoſt all over the country, There died 
in London, and the bills of mortality, upwards of one hundred thoufand 
perſons within leſs than a year. 5 | 
During this calamity, the ſectaries and republicans enter'd into a con- 
federacy with the Dutch ; ſome of them actually ſerved on board their 
fleet, while others formed a conſpiracy to make an inſurrection in their 
favour, and had a promiſe of being ſupported by ten thouſand land forces 
from Holland, as Ludlow himſelf confeſſes. In the mean time, Michael. 
mas term was adjourned to Oxford, on account of the plague; and here, 
for the ſame reaſon, the parliament met, after ſeveral prorogations, on the 
gth of October, and was open d by a ſpeech from the throne; wherein his 
majeſty informs them of the great expences he was obliged to be at in the 


war with Holland: That it had coſt him great ſums to procure the duke 


of Munſter to make a diverſion in his favour, who wasnow, with a power- 
ful army, in the heart of their country; and, in ſhort, that all the money 
they had given was in a manner expended; and, as he expected; the 
French would ſoon join the Dutch, a farther ſupply was obſolutely neceſfary 
for their defence. ESTES, £02 d GB Sv N 4 
The lord chancellor alſo made a ſpeech,” wherein he ſhews the great 
charges the king had been at, ſince his reſtoration, in repairing and increa- 
ſing the royal navy, and furniſhing his magazines, in which he did not find 
arms for five thouſand men, nor proviſions enough to fit out ten ſhips 9 
ſea: Then he takes notice that the Dutch continued no leſs infolent than 
at firſt, being encouraged by the peſtilence to believe it was impoſſible 
for the nation to carry on the war: That they loaded the Engliſh with ſuc) 
reproaches, as the civility of no other language would admit the relation . 
they had a dialect of rudeneſs peculiar to them, which concerned all print 
x ſee reformed, if they intended to hold any correſpondence or commerce with 
Then he ſh:ws how ready the republicans at home were to joit 
the Dutch : That the murderers of the late king were received into the 
moſt ſecret councils in Holland, and had penſions and allowances from the 
ſtates ; and others ſerved as voluntiers on board their fleet, purely cut of an 
appetite and delight to rebel againſt their Soveraign, and diftreſs their natiu 
country; while their friends at home had fix'd upon one of their lucky days 
(the zd of September laſt) to begin their work, and had actually had r- 
courſe to arms, as appears by the confeſſions ofmany of them, if their fe- 
ditious leaders had not been apprehended and ſecured, two days before by 
the indefatigable vigilance and | diligence of the general: Whereupon thc 
commons reſolved to ſtand by the king, with their lives and fortunes, 
againſt the Dutch ; and voted a farther ſupply of twelve hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds, which they made the duke of Norꝶ᷑ a preſent of, in con- 
ſideration of the victory he had obtained over the Dutch, pe | 
The commons alſo voted, that the thanks of that houſe be given to the 
univerſity of Oxford for their eminent loyalty during the late rebellion; 
and eſpecially for their unparallel'd zeal and courage, in refuſing to ſub 
mit to be viſited by the uſurped powers, and to ſubſcribe the folemn leagu 
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and covenant; and for thoſe excellent reaſons they publiſhed to the world, 
to juſtify their refuſal and to aſſert his majeſty's cauſe. | | 
This was one of the ſhorteſt ſeſſions that has been known; for the 
king came to the houſe on the 3 fſt of Oclober, about three weeks after 
the parliament met; and, having given the royal aſſent to the great money- 
bill; an act prohibiting fanatick preachers to come within five miles of a 
corporation where they had been miniſters; and to a third, for the at- 
tainder of ſeveral republicans in the Dutch ſervice, if they did not ſurrender 
themſelves on a certain day, with ſome others of leſs moment; the parlia- 
ment was prorogued to the 2eth of February. | 3 | 

The beginning of the following year, the king had the misfortune to 
find himſelf abandoned by his ally, the biſhop of Munſter, who made 
peace with the Dutch ; and what was ſtill worſe, both the French and 
Danes entered into a confederacy with the Hollander againſt England ; 
and in purſuance thereof, France publiſhed a declaration of war againſt 
England on the 26th of February, and Denmark ſoon after: but the fick- 
nels being in a great meaſure abated, the king returned to London again 
the beginning of February, and gave orders for the fitting out a fleet that 
might be equal to this formidable confederacy ; which was not only to be 
dreaded, on account of the enemy's numerous ſea and land forces, but the 
repondence they held with the Exgliſb fanaticks, who had promiſed to 
raiſe an inſurrection, and join ſuch land forces, as the Dutch fleet ſhould. 
bring over tho” their deſign was defeated by the vigilance of the goverment, - 
who ſurpriſed ſeveral of the conſpirators, and among them. John Rathbone, 
an old army-colonel, and ſeven others who had been officers or ſoldiers un- 
der the late uſurpers: Theſe were all convicted of high-treaſon at the Old 
Bally in London, for conſpiring to ſurpriſe the Tower ; to murder the ge- 
neral, the duke of Albemarle; to attack the guards, and 70 fre the city; 
which was to have been executed on the 3d of September following, a day 
deemed fortunate to the faction; which being fully proved, and even con- 
eled by ſome of the priſoners, they were all executed at Tyburn, It was 
an ſuſpected, that ſome of their confederates were concerned in fi- 
ring the city afterwards 3 that calamity beginning on the eve of the 3d of 
veptember, the very gay that had been appointed for firing it by theſe men : 
But to return to the marine war; the grand fleet being come to their 
in endez vous in the Downs, under the command of prince Rupert and the 
is i duke of Albemarle; prince Rupert, upon advice that the French ſquadron 
the Wi was coming out of their, ports to the aſſiſtance of the Dutch, failed to the 
at 8 veltward with twenty large ſhips ; and, being joined by ten more from 
1 Plhmouth, ſtood over to the coaſt of France, in order to prevent the French 
leet joining the Hollanders. In the mean time, the Dutch grand fleet, 
conſiſting of ninety. large men of war, being diſcovered lying at an anchor 
tear Newport, the duke of Albemarle, tho he had then but fifty fail with 
bim, bore down upon the enemy with ſuch reſolution, that he obliged 
them to cut their cables; and, notwithſtanding the inequality of numbers, 
tought them for three days ſucceſſively, the ſlaughter being very great on 
both ſides. On the fourth, prince Rupert fortunately returned to the 
Wke's aſſiſtance, 1 battle was renewed with great fury; but in the 
eyening, the Dutch bore away for their own coaſts, miſerably ſhattered ; 
the condition of the Engliſh fleet was not much better, whereupon they 
ought fit to return to their harbour, both parties made rejoicings as for 
L victory, tho' both had ſufficient reaſon to mourn ; the Dutch loſt fifteen 
ſhips, with their admiral Everts, one and twenty captains, and above 
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five thouſand ſeamen ; the Engliſb loſt their admiral Sir Chriſtopber Ming: 
and Sir William Berkley; and Sir George Ayſcougb, a third admiral, was ta- 
priſoner, his ſhip, the prince, a firſt rate, being burnt; and a very great 
ſlaughter was made among their inferiour officers and ſeamen. This ob. 
ſtinate engagement was fought on the firſt four days of the month of Ju 


18666 in which many brave actions were performed; the Dutch themſelves 


admired the conduct and intrepidity of St. Jobn Harman in this engage. 
ment, whoſe ſhip being three times ſet on fire, quenched the flames, and 
© got clear of the enemy: they relate alſo, that when Sir Fobn Berkly was 
boarded and overpowered by number, he refuſed quarter ; and being mor. 
tally wounded, retired to his cabin, where they found him lying deaq 
upon the table: the Engliſb fleet, being returned to the Buoy in the More; 
the king and the duke came down to ſee the condition they were in, and 
to give orders for their being re- fitted, which was done with the utmoſt 
diligence: The Dutch however were firſt at ſea, and infulting the coaſt 
of Kent, the cattle were ordered to be driven off Rumney marſh ; but the 
enmey did not long ride triumphant : The Engh/h fleet put to ſea about 
the middle of July, under the command of thoſe brave generals, prince 
Rupert and the duke of Albemarle, who meeting with the grand fleet of 
Holland on the 25th of the fame month, gained a compleat victory 
The Dutch loſt four of their admirals, with above four thouſand inferiour 
officers and ſeamen, and twenty large men of war; after which they fle{ 
to their own coaſt, where Sir Robert Holmes deſtroyed two men of wir 
more,” and an hundred and fifty merchant-ſhips ; and afterwards landing 
in the iſle of Schelling, plundered and burnt the town of Bandairs; and 
all this, with very little loſs, on the part of the Engliſb. The Dutch how. 
ever, to keep up the ſpirits of their people, put to ſee again the latter en 
of Auguſt, with an intent to join the French; but both the one and th 
other were repulſed by the prince, and obliged to return to thei 
reſpective harbours. Shs fe SO e de 
In the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes, viz. on the 2d of September, happenel 
the dreadful fire of London, which broke out near Fiſb-ſtreet- bull, and 
within the ſpace of four days, deſtroyed eighty- nine churches, beſides the 
cathedral of St. Pauls, the city gates, Guiluball, and many other pub. 
tick ſtructures, hoſpitals, ſchools, libraries, a vaſt number of ſtately edificez 
13,200, dwelling houſes, and 400 ſtreets. © The ruins of the city wer 
436 acres, extending from the Tower along the Thames fide to the Ten: 
ple church, and from the north-eaſt gate along the city wall to Holbors 
Bridge, or Fleet-Diteb. during the continuance of the fire the king and 
the duke of Vr, and many of the nobility and great miniſters uſed ther 
' utmoſt endeavours to prevent the ſpreading of it; they made the round d 
the fire uſually twice a day and for many hours together on horſeback, 
and on foot, gave orders for purſuing the work by commands, threatning 
deſires, example, and good ſtore of money, which the king himſelf dit 
. tributed to the workmen. | I 
It is amazing how the nation, under this calamity ; the plague that pre- 
. ceded it; that formidable confe of the Prench; the Dutch and Dan 
againſt her, the rebellion of the Scots, and the perpetual conſpiracies of the 
Engliſh republicans, was able fo bravely and ſucceſsfully to defend herftl 
that her enemies ſhould ſtill beg for peace, as we find they did: what- 
ever prejudiced fanaticks may ſay of the figure the Engliſb made during 
te uſurpation, ſurely ſhe never appeared more glorious and pi 
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than in the reign of King CHARLES II; never were we afflicted with 
ſuch a ſeries of calamities, and yet never more victorious at ſea. 

The parliament, meeting at Weſtminſter on the 2 1ft of September, 1666, 
was opened by a ſpeech from the throne, wherein his majeſty thanks Gop 
for their meeting again in that place ; obſerving, that it was but a very 


little before they were in deſpair of having that place left to meet in. They 


had ſeen the diſmal ruin the fire had made ; and nothing but a miracle of 


| Gop's mercy, could have preſerved what was left from the ſame deſtruc- 


tion: He obſerves further, that the late dreadful calamities had render'd 


the enmy very inſolent; and ſhews them the neceſſity of raiſing ſupplies 


- againſt this formidable confederacy. 


Whereupon the commons unanimouſly reſolved to return thanks to his 
majeſty for his great care in the management of the preſent war, and that 


they would ſupply him proporcionably to his perſent occafions, in which 


the lords concurr'd; and ſoon after the commons voted an aid of 
eighteen hundred thouſand pounds for carrying on the war: They alſo 
returned his majeſty their thanks for his great care and endeavour to pre- 
yent burning the city of London. | 
Both houſes addreſs d his majeſty not long after, that all popiſh prieſts 
and jefuits might be baniſhed, and the laws put in execution againſt popiſh 
tecuſants: Whereupon a proclamation was publiſhed accordingly, and the 
judges were order d to ſee the laws put in execution againſt popifh re- 
cuſants in their circuits. 43 ies 
The king appears to have been no leſs vigilant and active in making 
proviſion for thoſe that were burnt out, than he was in his endeavours to 
t the ſpreading of the fire ; for he iſſued out his declaration-on the 
5th of September for the relief of the ſufferers by fire; and the next day, 
another proclamation was publiſhed for keeping markets, and ſupplying 
the city of London with proviſions, as well as for the preventing tumults: 
The parliament alſo were very much buſied this ſeſſions in framing bills 
for the rebuilding the city. hs 13.03 M0990 
In the mean time the preſbyterians, to the number of about fifteen 
hundred men, made an inſurrection in Scotland, being led by their maſt 
popular preachers ; but were defeated by the king's guards at Pentland-Hills 
and five hundred of them killed in the action. ibaa bet bad 
The duke of Bucks incurred the king's diſpleaſure during this ſeſſion of 
of parliament, for challenging ſome of the lords, and other extravagancies; 
and, upon his withdrawing himſelf, a proclamation was iſſued for appre- 
hending him, but 'tis ſaid, his converſation was fo agreeable: to his 
majeſty, that all offences were forgiven him, and he was ſoon after recalled 
to court: There happened alſo a miſunderſtanding this ſeſſion, between 
the lords and commons, upon the impeachment of the lord, Mordaunt, 
for high crinies, in impriſoning Mr. Talear in Windſor-Caſtlè arbitrarily, 
of which the lord Mordaunt was governor : The commons it feems inſiſted, 
that the lord Mordaunt ſhould ſtand without the bar at his trial; but the 
lords alledged, that a peer charged with high crimes only, ought to ſit on a 
ſtool within the bar; which difference not being accommodated, the 
impeachment was dropped: And as ſoon as the money bills, with ſome 
other were finiſhed, the king came to the houſe, and put an end to the 
eſſions, proroguing the parliament from the 18th of February to the 
loth of October. | | 
Ambaſſadors arriving at London from the king of Sweden, to mediate 
a peace between England on the one part, and the French, _— and 
| | anes 
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Danes on the other; Breda, in the Low countries, was at length agreed on far 


made himſelf maſter of Aeth, Doway, Tournay, and Liſte, tho he had 


. EA >" -*k as ; 
: . * 


the place of treaty, and the plenipotentiaries of the reſpective powers met 


there about the middle of May, the lord Denail Hollis and Mr. Henry 


Conventry being appointed on the part of En/gand : And as plenipotentiarieg 
were already agreed on, a ſpeedy peace was expected, which induced 
the court of England to ſet out no grand fleet this year, but content them. 
ſelves with equipping a good number of ſmall ſhips, in order to cruize upon 
the Dutch merchants, till the peace ſhould be. concluded : Of which the 
Hollanders having ſome intimation, fitted out ſeventy fail of large men of 
war to inſult the coaſts of England, and deſtroy the king's ſhips in their 
harbors ; in which they were too ſucceſsful for the Durch fleet coming 


135 into the mouth of the Thames, piloted by Engliſb puritans, ſurprized the 


fort of Sheerneſs : after which they detach'd a ſquadron of men of war, that 
failed up the Medway, as high as Chatham,” and burnt three or four firft 


and ſecond rate men of war which lay there unrigged, and brought 


off the hull of the Royal Charles; all which they performed with the loſ 


only of two or three of their men of war, which were run a ground, and 


fell down the river. This bold attempt put the city of London into the 


utmoſt conſternation, expecting a viſit of the like nature; whereupon 
fourteen or fifteen ſhips were funk in the river, and ſeveral batteries raiſed 
upon the banks, to prevent their failing up: But the Dutch thinking they 


had ventured far enough, contented themſelves with the ſucceſs they had 


met with, and ſoon after ſtood out to ſea again, failing to Por 7/mouth, ard 
other ports, in hopes of deſtroying more of the royal navy ; but theſe places 
having been taken better care of than Chatham, they were prevented doing 


further miſchief: whereupon they returned to the Thames mouth, where 

Sir Edward Sprag, with a ſquadron of Engliſb men of war, diſputing their 

paſſage, they put to ſea a ſecond time, and inſulted the Eng/z/h coaſt, till 
7 could no longer diſſemble their knowledge of the peace being conclu- 
ded 


at Berda, and then retired to their own coaſt, By this treaty, 


according to the preliminaries, each party was to remain in the poſſeſſion 


of what they had acquired, and the Dutch were to acknowledge the right 
of the flag to belong to the Engliſb; the French agreed to deliver up their 
ſhare of St. Chr:ftophers, and ſuch others iſlands in the Yet-Indies, as they 
had made themſelves maſters of during the war. | 


be nation having being extremely alarmed at the arrival of the Dutch 


fleet in the river, an army was immediately raiſed, parliament tho' the had 
been prorogued till the roth of October following: They were no ſooner 
aſſembled, but they ſeemed: to be in much more fear of the ſtanding army 


the king had raiſed for his defence, than of the invaſion of the Hollander, 
and reſolved to addreſs his majeſty to diſband them; but the king cemeto 


the houſe, and prevented their preſenting this addreſs: he excuſed! 
the trouble of this extraordinary attendance ; told them the occafion © 


their meeting was now removed, by the retreat of the Dutch, and there- 
fore diſmiſſed them till the day they ſtood prorogued to: And indeed, 


the peace was concluded on the 7th of Fuly, above a fortnight be- 
before the parliament met, tho the ratifications were not exchanged til 
the 14th of Auguſt following. 88 

- While the peace was negotiating between the Engliſb and Dutch, &c. 


at Breda, the French king thought fit to aſſert his claim to the Spaniſb 


Netherlands, in the right of his queen' the infanta of Spain; and actually 


re- 


. r 
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renounce4 all claim to them by the Pyrenean treaty ; which was no ſmall 
inducement to the Dutch as well as the Engliſb to haſten the concluſion 
of that treaty, 'it being their mutual intereſt to prevent the French king's 
making himſelf maſter of the Spaniſh Netherlands. | oof 
In the mean time the people of England became highly incenſed againſt 
the miniſtry, for expoſing the nation to that imminent danger of an in- 
vation from France and Holland, for want of fitting out a fleet this year, 
and putting the forts at the mouth of the river in a condition to repulſe 
them; and particularly, for that everlaſting diſgrace, in ſuffering our firſt 
and ſecond rate men of war to be burnt in the very docks at Chatham by the 
Dutch; and as the earl of Clarendon had ſtill the reputation of being the 

ime miniſter, the odium of all fell very naturally upon him; nor did the 
court think fit to diſcourage this notion. The earl was become unaccep- 
table there, and as nothing could be more popular than the diſplacing him, 
tis faid, his majeſty eaſily yielded to his diſgrace : Accordingly the ſeals 
were taken from him on the 3 1ſt of Auguſt, and given to Sir Orlando 
Bridgman, with the title of lord-keeper : The lord Clarendon had farce a 
fiend at court at that time, to interpoſe in his behalf; his chief ſupport, 
the earl of Southampton, lord treaſurer, died the 16th of May before; and 
the duke Ormond, his other friend, then reſiding in Ireland, where he was 
lord-lieutenant. The king alſo did ſeveral other popular acts before the 
meeting of the parliament ; as the diſbanding of the Army, the diſmiſſing 
all papiſts out of the guards, and the vacating the Canary Patent, as it was 
called, whereby the patentees were empower'd to monopolize the ſweet 
wines: a proclamation alſo was iſſued, prohibiting all perſons reſorting to 
popiſh chappels, except the ſervants of the queen and the foreign miniſters. 

Theſe preparations being made, the parliament aſſembled on the roth 
of October 1667, the day they had been prorogued to; when the king ac- 
„ quainted them, that he had done ſome things ſince their laſt meeting, which 
Y, he hoped would not be unwelcome to them, but be a foundation of greater. 
n confidence between them for the future; referring the reſt to the lord- 
it keeper Bridgeman, who thereupon made a ſpeech to both houſes ; wherein 
he thanks them, in his majeſty's name, for the many great ſupplies they 
had given him fince his reſtoration ; and obſerves, that the Dutch having: 
been ſtrengthen'd by the union of France and Denmark, and having ac- 
tually invaded the kingdom, while the French had a formidable army on 
the oppoſite coaſt, ready to make a deſcent upon us ; in this exigency, his 
majeſty had thought it highly neceflary to convene the parliament on the 
25th of Fuly, tho! they ſtood prorogued to this day (the roth of October.) 
But, before the 2 5th of July, there being a daily expectation, and within 
three days after an aſſurance of peace concluded, the ſtorm. being thus 
blown over, it had been made a doubt, by wiſe men, whether the neceſſi- 
tes and difficulties, which cauſed fo early a ſummons, being removed, 
they could fit and act as a parliament before the 10th of October, being 
the fix'd time to: which they were prorogued ; which induced his majeſty 
to fix again upon this day (about which there could be no diſpute) for the 
meeting of the parliament. . | 

That it could not be expected, his majeſty ſhould reject all overtures of 
peace during their receſs, if they conſidered the neighbourhood and for- 
midable power of their united enemies, and the great expences of the war, 
cried on with much diſadvantage by reaſon of the plague and diſmal fire 
af London. 6 | 
85 | 494 "is Both 


 _. particular articles againſt him. However, it was thought proper, befor 


bs _ procuring the canary-patent; and granted illegal injunctions, to ſtop pro- 


, 
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That his majeſty had formerly promiſed, they ſhould have an account 
of the monies given him during the war, and had commanded his officer, 
to make it ready; but ſince that way of commiſſion, wherein he had put 
the examination of them, had been ineffectual, he was willing they ſhould 
follow their own way, and examine the accounts as ſtrictly as they pleaſed: 
He aſſured them, he would leave every - man concerned to ſtand or fall 
according to bis own innocence or guilt: That ſome diſaffected perſons 


— taking advantage of the publick neceſſities, and endea voured to aſperſe his 


bis ene and alienate his ſubjects from him; but he promiſed 
hbimſelf, from their good affections, they would endeavour to preſerve 


r between him and his people; and if any juſt grievance 
had happen d, he ſhould be as ready to redreſs them, as they could be to 

lay them before him; for he defired that known truth might be imprin. 
ted in the hearts of his ſubjects; That there was no diſtinct intereſt between 
'. the. King and bis peaple, but the good of one was the good of both 


Both houſes, having conſider d theſe: ſpeeches, attended his majeſty in 


A body, wich their joint addteſs, on the 15th of Oclober; wherein they 
returned their hearty thanks for disbanding the late raiſed forces, and di. 
_ miſſing the papiſts out of his guards, and from other military employments, 
for cauſing the canary-patent to be cancelled ; but eſpecially for diſplacing 
tte late Lord Chancellor, and removing him from the exerciſe of publick 
_ "truſt and employment in affairs of ſtate. To which his majeſty anſwer'd, 
he was glad what he had done had given them ſo much fatisfaction ; and 
_ aflur'd them, he would. neyer employ the earl of Clarendon again. 
©, , The court and parliament being both agreed in the proſecution of the late 
chancellor, the firſt thing the commons fell upon was his impeachment; 
but it was for ſome time diſputed, - whether they ſhould impeach him upa 
common fame, or wait till the evidence againſt him was examined; ant 
it was carried, that they ſhould firſt impeach him of high-treaſon, and 
ther crimes and miſdemeanors, generally, and afterwards carry up the 


they carried up the impeachment, to conſider what the charge againſt hin 
was, and what probability there was of making it good: And according) 
ani ment was drawn up againſt the earl, wherein they accuſe bim 
f deſigning to. raiſe. an army, to govern arbitrarily, and adviſing his ma. 
jeſty to lay aſide parliaments. 2d/y, With faying, the king in his heart wa 


ceedings at law againſt them. By the 6th, that he received great fums 
of the wes: hp of vintners to connive at their enhancing the price of wines: 
By the 7th, that be had gained a greater eſtate then he could lawfully 
have done in ſo ſhort a time; and contrary to his oath, - procured ſeveral 
grants of lands from the; crown: By the 11th, that he adviſed and 
_ effected the ſale of Dunkirk: By the 13th, that he had drawn into 
- queſtion the titles to lands, Cc. at the council-board : By the 14th, 
t he had cauſed N Warranto's to be iſſued againſt moſt corporation 

in England, and taken money for renewing their charters : By the 16th, 
that he had betray'd his majeſty and the nation in all foreign negotiations 
relating to the war; and, laſtly, that he was the author of that fatal 
council of dividing the fleet, in June 1666, To every one of which 
articles ſome one or other of the members ſpoke, and declared, there w 


a probability of its being made out; whereupon Mr. Seymour, afterward i 


Sir Edward Seymour, one of the moſt zealo us adverſaries the earl had 


Was 
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was order'd to impeach him of high-treaſon, and other crimes in general; 
which-he did, at the lord's bar, on the 12th. of November, defiring the 
earl might be ſequeſter d from parliament, and committed to ſafe cuſtody z 
and, in convenient time, the commons. would exhibit articles againſt him. 
This occafion'd a very warm debate between the two houſes; the lords 
declaring, that a peer ought not to be committed till particular articles were 
exhibited againſt him; and the commons inſiſting that he ought ; But 
before the diſpute was ended, earl of Clarendon thought fit to withdraw, 
and embark for France; leaving a paper behind him, containing his rea- 
ſons for his conduct: It was directed to the lords fpiritual and temporal in 
parliament aſſembled, and ſtyled, the humble petition and addreſs of Edward 
Earl of Clarendon, wherein he ſays, he was very unfortunate to find him- 
elf ſuffer under two very diſadvantagious reflections, which were in no 
degree applicable to him, viz the greatneſs of his eftate and fortune, collected 
and made in ſo few years; 2dly, that he had been the ſole manager and chief 
miniſter of all the tranſactions of flate fince the king's return into Eaglaud, 
and therefore all miſcarriages and misfortunes ought to be imputed to him 
and bis counſels. - jo HR er | 
As to the firſt, he ſhews, that his eſtate was neither large nor unjuſtly 
acquired ; as to the ſecond, he ſays he never tranſacted any thing without 
the: concurrence of the council, and that indeed for more than two years 
he never knew any difference in the council, or that there were any con- 
paints in the knigdom ; and therefore he hoped he ſhould not be ſingly 
charged with any thing that had ſince fallen out amiſs: But from the 
it time ſecretary Nicholas was removed, —— Bennet, earl of Arlington, ſuc- 
ceeded him ( there were great alterations, and every one knew how much 
his credit had been diminiſh'd ; none after that time had been admitted 
into the council. or preferred to any conſiderable poſt, but thoſe who were 
known to be his enemies, and of different judgment and principles from. 
him, both in church and ſtate, who had taken all opportunities of leſſen- 
ing his credit with the king,” 2 
That in his opinion, the great misfortunes of the kingdom had pro- 
ceeded from the war, which he had always declared againſt, there bein 
no alliances made with the neighbouring powers before it was begun; ut 
% he abhorred the entering into this war, ſo he never gave any advice or 
counſel for the management of it, but by oppoſing propoſitions which ap- 
peared to the late lord treaſurer and himſelf unreaſonable; as, the payment 
of the ſeamen by tickets, and many other particulars, which added to the 
expence: for which his enemies took all occaſions to inveigh againſt him, 
reviling all councils and counſellors, and turning all things ſerious and facred | 
into ridicule (this is principally levelled at the duke of Buckingham.) He 
begged, their lordſhips would remember the offices he held for ſeven years, 
in which his duty obliged him to ſtop and obſtruct many men's pretences, 
and to refuſe the ſeal to many men's pardons, and other profitable grants, 
which had naturally raiſed him many enemies: And, laſtly, fince the 
ditemper of the times, and the difference of the two houſes concerning 
him, with the power and malice of his enemies, who gave out he would 
ations Wl prevail with his majeſty to prorogue or diſſolve this parliament in diſpleaſure, 
t faul WI and threaten'd to expoſe him to the rage and fury of the people, might 
which I make him looked on as the cauſe which obſtructed the king's ſervice 
re wand the peace of the kingdom; hebegg d, he might not for forteit their 
wy OS FIVE lordſhips. 
| had, t | 
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lordſhips favour and protection, by withdrawing himſelf from fo power. 
ful a perſecution, in hopes he might be able hereafter to appear and make 

h ̃ĩ˙ A noting 1s 5 
The lords, upon the receipt of this paper, ſent a meſſage to the com. 
mons, and deſired a conference, at which it was communicated to them; 
and the commons, returning to their houſe, voted that it was a ſcandalous 
and malicious paper, and a reproach to the juſtice of the nation; and, on 
the 18th of December, pais'd a bill, which they received from the lords, fc 
the bamſhment of the earl of Clarendon; and the next day the royal aflent 
was given, by commiſſion, to this and four other bills: Then the 
parliament, by his majeſty's direction, was adjourn'd to the 6th of Fe- 
o | cr rages = 
T 6 reaſons generally given for the lord Clarendon's diſgrace, by Lis 
friends are, his ſteadineſs to the conſtitution of the church of England, in op. 
poſition both to the papiſts and diſſenters, whereby he made them both his 
enemies, as he did many of the cavaliers alſo, by neglecting to make an y 
oviſion for them: And they admit, that the earl aſſumed a ſupercilious 
2 behaviour, which render d him very diſagreeable to the gay part of 
the court; that he did not only reprove his equals, but ſometimes offered 
his advice to the king in ſuch a manner, that the wits about the court would 
= frequently ſay to his majeſty, as the chancellor paſs d by, There goes your 
—_ Schoolmaſter. Among theſe the duke of Bucks, who was an admirable 
il ' buffoon, was the chief: This nobleman, tis ſaid, would mimick the 
| | : chancellor, carrying a pair of bellows before him for the purſe ; while 
| _ colonel Titus carry d a fire-ſhovel as a-mace; the king laughing at the 
awkward proceſſion. Theſe, with more ſerious applications of the po- 
piſh party, and the ſolicitations of the ladies of plraſure, in the opinion of 
Fs friends, were the principal occaſions of the chancellor's diſgrace. 


| 
= I am far from believing, that the charge prepared againſt the chancel- 
= - lor by the houſe of commons, could have been all made good; but there is } 
# reaſon to believe, there was ſomething more than the drollery of the duke of 
= Bucks, the malice of papiſts and diſſenters, or the ſolicitation of the ladies, 
| | that contributed to his fall: Some have ſuggeſted that his introducing a 
1 mingled miniſtry, and preferring ſuch numbers of the moſt factious 0 
1 leaders at the reſtoration, gave great, offence. He might have found it 
4 naetxceſſary, ſay they, to indulge thoſe who had been the king's enemies; but | 
AM ſurely, the taking them into the adminiſtration” was a wrong ſtep, { 
and muſt diſguſt a parliament devoted to the church: And as to U 
the king, the not ſettling a revenue upon him, anſwerable to the neceſ- 0 
ſities of his government, when the parliament were ready to grant him 
any thing; this muſt leſſen the prime miniſter in the eſteem of his ma- t! 
jeſty, when he came to feel the ill effects of it: His ſuffering the vintners ct 
alſo to build him a fine palace, when the nation laboured under thoſe ter- n 
= . rible calamities of war and peſtilence, and ſcarce a family of diſtinction but re 
# was mourning the fate of ſome of their relations, was not agreeable to the Ml ol 
—_ prudence of ſo great a man; eſpecially when it was publickly ſuggeſted to Ml cl: 
| be the fruits of his encouraging the monopoly of wines: And if he ſug- na 
- geſted, that his majeſty was a papiſt, which he knew the king had rea- th 
ſons induſtriouſly to conceal (if he was one) this could not but alienate his 1D 
affections from him. Laſtly, the averſion he ſhewed to the Dutch war, ¶ th 
and the backwardneſs to concur in ſome meaſures for carrying it on (as he de 
\ acknowledges in his apolgy) when the king and parliament, and ” | for 
W t * 
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whole nation appeared to be zealouſly bent upon it, muſt naturally create 
15 general diſguſt to his adminiſtration, and contribute conſiderably towards 
this great man's fall. 7 | . 

This year, on the 23d of October 1667, the king rode in great ſtate 
through the city, and laid the firſt ſtone of the Royal Exchange; and the 
week after, his royal highneſs the duke of York laid the firſt ſtone of the 
ſecond pillar ; and ſuch encouragement was given to the rebuilding this 
Exchange, that it was finiſh'd in a very ſhort time, in that durable and 
beautiful form we ſee it at preſent. | | | 

The French having over-run great part of the Spaniſb Netherlands; as 
has been intimated already, the Engliſb and Dutch entered into an alliance, 
in Fannary this year, in order to preſerve the reſt ; to which the king of 
Sweden acceding, this treaty obtained the name of the triple league. The 
ſubſtance whereof was, I/, A defenſive alliance between England and 
Holland. adh), It was agreed, to oblige the French king to ſtand to the 
offer he had made of an alternative to Sparn, either by keeping what he 
had gain'd the laſt campaign, or receiving in Exchange Luxemburg, and 
Cambreſis, Cambray, Douay, Aire, St. Omers, Winoxberg, and Furnes : 
And, by ſome ſeparate articles, it was agreed, that the king of Great Bri- 
tain and the ſtates-general ſhould endeavour to eſtabliſh a peace between 
Spain and Portugal; and that, in caſe the French king attempted to make 
a farther progreſs in Flanders, the allies ſhould join with the king of Spain; 
and make war againſt France, Which treaty was ſigned. on the 23d of 
January; and, on the 26th, the Swediſb ambaſſador in Holland figned a 
ſeparate inſtrument, jointly with Sir William Temple the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dor, and the commiſſioners of the ſtates-general, obliging his maſter to 
enter as a principal into the faid alliance; which was ſoon after ratified by 
their reſpecti ve principals : And, in purſuance of this treaty, a peace was 
concluded between Spain and Portugal, by the mediation of the earl of 
Sandwich and Sir Robert Southwell, the Engliſh ambaſſadors at the ſaid 
courts, on the 13th of February, ' | 

In the mean time the parliament of England met, and was opened by a 
ſpeech from the throne; wherein his majeſty acquainted them with the 
concluſion of the triple league between Eng/and, Sweden, and Holland ; 
which alliance, and the poſture of affairs abroad, he faid, would oblige 
him to ſet out a conſidetable fleet, and moved them to grant a ſuitable 
ſupply : He alſo recommended their taking ſome courſe to beget a better 
union in the minds of his proteſtant ſubjects, that they might be induced not 
only to ſubmit quietly to his government, but contribute to the ſupport of it. 

The commons however, before they enter'd upon ways and means, 
thought fit to enquire into the miſmanagement of the late war, and parti- 
cularly the diſgrace at Chatham; in order to which, they reviewed the 
narratives of prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle, relating to their 
relpeQtive expeditions at ſea : The duke of York alſo gave them an account 
of the condition of the fort of Sheerneſs, the negle& of which had been the 
chief occaſion of the ſucceſs of the Dutch, in their attempt upon the royal 
navy at Chatham. Upon the conſideration whereof, the commons voted 
there had been great miſmanagements, particularly in the attempt on the 
Dutch fleet at Bergben in Norway; in the not ſetting out a ſufficient fleet 
the laſt year, and in the ſeparation of that which was ſet out, fo as to ren- 
der it uſeleſs; in the want of proviſion and ammunition in the fleet and 
| forts; and the payment of the ſeamen by tickets or debentures; in the 
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want of intelligence, and in ſuffering the ſhips at Chatham to be deſtroy'q, 
They examined alſo into the management of the firſt ſea-fight, and re- 
ſolved, that if the orders of the duke of Vorꝶ had been ſtrictly obſerved, 


5 the whole fleet of the Duteh had probably been deſtroy'd in that engage. 


ment; and Mr. Brunkard, a member of the commons, being proved to 


have given orders to Sir John Harman for ſlackening fail, when the duke 


was gone to reſt, and the fleet in purſuit of the enemy, Brunkard was ex. 
pelled the houſe, and order'd to be impeached. | 
- Commiſſioner , Pett was alſo order'd to be impeached, as contributin 
very much to the misfortune at Chatham, in not obeying the orders of the 


duke of York and the duke of Albemarle, for bringing the ſhips into a 


place of fafety ; in miſemploying the boats aſſign d for the defence of the 


ſhipping ; in ſuffering the men employ'd in the docks-and yards to be ab. 
ſent from their duty, inſomuch, that when the Dutch failed up to 
Chatham, there were not ten men in the yards, out of eight hundred that 
ought to have been there: And laſtly, they charge the ſaid Pert with 
_ refuſing to furniſh tools and planks, which the duke of Albemarle ſent to 
him for, towards the erecting of batteries, 5 a 
Alrticles alſo were exhibited againſt Sir William Penn, for unbezling the 
goods in ſome of the prizes taken from the Dutch : But the king, ob- 
ſerving that the commons were entirely employ'd in making theſe enquiries, 
and that they made no progreſs in the ſupply, ſent them three meſſages 
ſucceſſively to quicken them, which had ſome effect, 

A miſunderſtanding aroſe, about the ſame time, between the houſes of 
lords and commons, upon the lords taking cognizance of a cauſe original) 
between Mr. Skinner and the Eaſt- India company; which the common 
affirm'd was contrary to the law of the land, and reſolved, that whoever 
ſhould be aiding and aſſiſting in putting in execution the ſentence of tte 
houſe of lords, in the caſe of Thomas Skinner againſt the Eaſt- India com- 


pany, ſhould be deemed a betrayer of the rights and liberties of the com- 


mons of England, and an infringer of the privileges of that houſe : But 
the king coming to the houſe of peers on the 8th of May, and declaring, 
that is was his pleaſure that the two houſes ſhould be adjourned to the I 1th 
of Auguſt, an end was put to the contention for the preſent. The ſame 
day, an act received the royal aſſent for raifing three hundred and ten thou- 
fand pounds; another act for the encreaſe and preſervation of timber in 
the foreſt of Dean; and a third to regulate the trade of filk-throwing ; 
with ſome others of leſs moment : But as to the miſcarriages in the late 
war, and the diſgrace at Chatham, theſe were dropped unaccountably ; 
poſſibly, the money that ſhould have been employ'd in the fitting out a 
fleet, and putting the ports-in a poſture of defence the laſt year of the war, 
had been apply'd to other uſes; and therefore it is very reaſonable to con- 
clude, that the court made uſe of their influence to prevent any further 

enquires into thoſe matters. 5 8 
The triple league having put a ſtop to the progreſs of the French in 
Flanders, they turned their arms another way, and took the whole 
Fr anche- compte, or Burgundy, from the Spaniards within the ſpace of a 
fortnight, which induced the Engh/b and Dutch to negotiate a peace 
between France and Spain; and a treaty was concluded at Aix la Chapelle 
about the middle of May, whereby it was agreed, that the French ſhould 
keep poſſeſſion of the towns and places they had taken the laſt campaign, 
(iz. ) of Charleroy, Binch, Aeth, Douay, fort Scarpe, Tournay, —_ 
2 5 | | nard 
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nard, Lifle, Armentiers, Courtray; Bergues and Furnes, with their de- 

ndencies; but that the French ſhould reſtore Franche-compte to the 
Spaniard, which treaty was guarranteed by England and the ſtates : About 
this time, ſeveral families of the Yalkons, who had been driven from their 


habitations by the French, came over to England, and very much im- 


proved our woollen manufacture; whereupon the king conferred on them 
the privileges of natural-born ſubjects : Several other uſeful diſcoveries and 
inventions alſo were at this time promoted and encouraged by the court 
of Eng/and, but nothing more than navigation and the improvement of 
our ſhipping ; particularly the royal navy, for which the king had a par- 
ticular genius, and frequently viſited Portſmouth, and other docks and 
harbours, to ſee his orders duly executed. | 

A ſtrong ſquadron was ſent into the Mediterranean this year 1668, un- 
der the command of Sir Thomas Allen, to ſuppreſs the pirates there; 
which arriving before Algzers, obliged that city to releaſe all the Engliſh 
captives, and to renew the peace upon more advantagious conditions than 
had ever been obtained before ; from whence the ſquadron failed to: 


Tripoli, which town was alſo glad to ſubmit: And this ſhews that the Ex- 


ghſþ fleet was not leſs dreaded by thoſe pirates, during the adminiſtration of 
ing Charles II, than it was in the time of the ufurpation, whatever 
may have been ſuggeſted by ſome writers to the contrar x. 

The following year 1669, was perfectly pacifick : In the beginning 
whereof, arrived the celebrated Coſino de Medicis, prince of Tuſcany, as did 
allo prince George of Denmark, who were both magnificently entertained 
by the court of England. On the gth of Juhy, the new theater of Oxford 
wasopened, the noble benefactors of Dr. Sheldon then archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury; ſoon after which, his grace, intending to retire from buſineſs, re- 


ſigned his poſt of chancellor of that univerſity ; and having recommended 
the duke of Ormond to ſucceed him, that nobleman was elected chancellor 
of Oxford in his ſtead. | . 
The parliament meeting on the 19th of October, after ſeveral adjourn- 
ment and one prorogation, - his majeſty obſerved to them, that it was al- 
moſt a year and half ſince their laſt fitting : That tho' his debts preſſed 
him much, he was unwilling to ask their aſſiſtance ſooner ; but now he 
muſt deſire they would take his debts effectually into their confideration : 
He alſo propoſed to them a union between the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, which he left to the lord-keeper Bridgeman to enlarge upon. 
Then the lord-keeper made a ſpeech to both houſes ; wherein he did 
not only recommend the union of the two kingdoms, but that more de- 
ſirable union between the two houſes, the granting a ſupply to pay his ma- 
jeſty's debts, and to enable him to maintain the triple league, and the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, which tended fo much to the tranquillity of Eu- 
me in general, and the peace and ſecurity of this kingdom in particular. 
The commons, having ſpent a fortnight or three weeks in examining 
the publick accounts, and expelled Sir George Carteret their houſe for his 
negligence in keeping fome books relating to them, propoſed to the lords 
the attending his king with an addreſs of thanks for iſſuing his proclamation 
wainſt conventicles; and accordingly both houſes attending his majefty 
at Whitehall on the 6th of November, with their joint addreſs; wherein 
they thank his majeſty for iſſuing his faid proclamation, for putting 
the laws in execution againſt Nonconformiſts, and for ſuppreſſing con- 
*nticles ; defiring his majeſty would continue his care for the 1 
them 
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_ them: To which his majeſty anſwer'd, that he ſhould always be ready to 
contribute his endeavours for the peace of the nation; and hoped they 
would not fail in their endeavours to enable him to do it. | 
The commons now began to aflert their privileges again, in relation 10 
the judgment given againſt the Eaft-India.company by the houſe of lords 
and required Sir Samuel Bernardiſton, the deputy governor of that com. 
pany, to acquaint them what had been done in that matter ſince thei; 
laſt meeting: Whereupon Sir Samuel informed them, that as ſoon as the 
commons had adjourned themſelves on the 8th of May 1668, he was 
brought as a delinquent to the lords bar; and being upon his knees, it was 
demanded what he had to ſay, why judgment ſhould not paſs upon him 
for being one of the contrivers of a ſcandalous libel againſt that houſe ; to 
which he had anſwered, that he was concerned in no ſcandalous libel, 
unleſs they meant the petition he had delivered to the houſe of commons 


in behalf of the Eaſt- India company, which he did out of no other deſign, 


than to preſerve the company's intereſt and eſtate, according to his oath, 
and the duty of his office, as deputy-governor of that company: That hay. 
ing been twice commanded to withdraw; when he was called in the laſt 
time, and perſiſted in his former anſwer, the following ſentence was pro- 
nounced againſt him, while he remained upon his knees at that bar; viz. 
That he ſhould pay a fine of 3001. and lie in the cuſtody of the black rod till it 
was paid; and that accordingly he remained in cuſtody of the black rod 
till the xoth of Auguſt (the day the parliament was firſt adjourned to) and 
that at nine that night, Sir John Eyton, the uſher of the black rod, came 
to him, and ſaid, Sir Samuel, Jam come to diſcharge you from your imtri 
fonment, you may go when and where you pleaſe; and Sir Samuel demanding 
how this unexpefted releaſe came to paſs, he reply d, you are diſcharged up. 
| on honourable terms; but pray ast me no 8 for I muſt make jou n 

anſwer 125 if T ſee you to-morrow after the houſe is adjourn'd, Iwill tell oi 

more: There is a myſtery, but 1 have ſufficient authority for what I do. 

The commons hereupon had ſeveral conferences with the houſe of lords 
in which, not having ſatisfaction given them, they reſolved, 1/7, That i 
was the right of every commoner to preſent petitions to the houſe of com- 
mons ; and for that houſe to receive them. 2dly, That it was the un- 


_ doubted right and privilege. of the commons to judge of ſuch petitions; | 


and that it was never known, that any perſons, preſenting a petition by 
way of grievance to the houſe of commons, and received by them, was 
ever cenſured by the lords without the complaint of the commons. Za, 
That no court has power to judge or cenſure any petition ſo preſented and 
received by the commons.  44d/y, That the cenſuring the petition of Sir 
Samuel Barnardiſton and others by the lords as a ſcandalous libel, and the 
proceedings againſt him by that houſe, were contrary to, and a ſubverſion 
of the rights and liberties of the houſe of commons, and the liberties of 
the commons of England; and that no petition, or other matter depend- 
ing in the houſe of commons, can be taken notice of by the lords without 
breach of privilege, unleſs permitted by the houſe of commons. 5b, 
That the houſe of peers, as well as other courts, were in all their judicial 
proceedings to be governed by law; and if they gave a wrongful ſentence, 
te party grieved might ſeek redreſs in full parliament, and repair to the 
huouſe of commons for that end: And laſtly, they reſolved that the lords 
be defired to vacate the judgments againſt Sir Samuel Barnardiſton and 
the. Eaſt- India company. But their lordſhips inſiſting on their right to 
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ve judgment in theſe caſes, the king came to the houſe the 11th orf 
er and by proroguing the parliament to the 14th of February, a 
ſecond time, put a ſtop to the differences between the two houſes on this 
diect. | | : 
paſſed very little of moment after the prorogation of the par- 
kament, unleſs it was Dr. Sethward's petition and claim, as biſhop of 
Slicbury, to be admitted chancellor of the moſt noble order of the garter, 
which was admitted ; and that office has been enjoyed by his ſucceſſors 
in that ſee ever ſince: It may be proper to take notice here alſo, that the 
n-mother, Henrietta Maria, the widow of king ChARLES I, died 
at St. Colombe near Paris, on the 10th of Auguſt this year, being then 
in the Goth year of her age: Her heart was ſent to the monaſtery of Char- 
brat, and her corps interr'd in the church of St. Dennis. | 
In the beginning of the following year, viz. on the 3d of January 
1669-70, died that great man George Monk, duke of Albemarle, general 
of his majeſty's forces, in the 66th- year of his age; whoſe character, one 
would have thought, the moſt envious ſhould never have endeavoured 
to blaſt, who had any regard to the happineſs of their country, or the 
conſtitution in church or ſtate; and yet have we ſeen a biſhop of the 
it church of England endeavouring to aſperſe his memory by the vileſt arts of 
d calumay and detraction, and that chiefly for his being inſtrumental in 
the reſtoration of the church and monarchy. fx, 
The parliament meeting again on the 14th of February, the day; 
| ſtood prorogued to, was opened with a ſpeech from the throne 
wherein his majeſty preſſed the commons with the utmoſt warmth 
to grant him a ſupply ; telling them, the ſtraitneſs of his circumſtances 
muſt have very ill effects upon the whole kingdom; that he had fully 
informed himſelf of the diſpoſal of the money raiſed for the laſt war, and 
could aver, that no part of it had been raiſed: out of had been miſapplied; 
but on the contrary, beſides thoſe ſupplies, a very great ſum had been 
miſed out of his ſtanding revenues for the ſupport of it, and a very great 
debt contracted, he deſired they would not ſuffer any differences between the 
houſe to be revived, and again recemmended the union of the two king- 
doms ; in which he informed them, Scotland had ſhewn a great forward- 


he: Then the lord-keeper, by his majeſty's command, made a ſpeech ; 
was Wl wherein he obſerves, three great branches of his majeſty's revenue, the 
(ly, WF cuſtoms, exciſe and hearth-money, had been extremely impaired by the 
and Wi war, and the plague, and the fire, to the amount at leaſt of fix hundred 
- thouſand pounds; and that tho' their ſupplies had been great, yet the 
the 


charges occaſioned by the war, and the calamities that accompanied it, had 
ſion been greater: and that the debt his majeſty complained of had been con- 
5 of Wil tracted by the war, and not by the diverſion of the monies, deſigned for 
it: and obſerved further, that his majeſty did not enter into the war 

hout WF upon any private inclination or appetite of his own, but by their advice; 
thiy, and if the charges and accidents of the war had exceeded their ſupplies; 
Jicial Wi and left him under the burthen of this debt, they where obliged in juſtice, 
ence, N well as loyalty, to relieve him from it; eſpecially if they conſidered the 
il conſequence his continuance under it might draw upon his affairs, in 

lord which every perſon in the nation would be concerned as well as himſelf : 
and He conjured them therefore to grant his majeſty ſuch a ſupply as might 
cht to bear proportion to preſſing occaſions, and the ſtatz of his affairs at home 
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and abroad. But the diſpute between the two houſes, in relation to the 
judgment of the peers againſt the Eaſl- India company, was again revived- 
and carried on with that warmth, that all other affairs were in danger of 
being neglected: Whereupon the king required the attendnace of both 
houſes at Whitehall, and told them, that the caſe of Sinner and the Ea, 
Tndia company was firſt ſent by him to the lords, and propoſed, as the beſt 
and ſafeſt way to put an end to their differences, to raiſe all records of that 
matter out of the council-books and Exchequer ; and that they ſhould do 
the like in both houſes, that no memory might remain of that diſpute; 
which was accepted, and both houſes returned their thanks to his majeſty 
for accommodating the difference. After which, they proceeded cheer- 
fully in the reſt of the buſineſs before them; and pane in framing 
another bill againſt ſeditious conventicles; for an information it ſeems was 
brought to the houſe of commons, that treaſon had been openly preached 
in a conventicle in the weſt of England; and that his majeſty had there: 
upon ordered a proſecution againſt the offenders, for which they returned 
the king thanks, and both lords and commons addreſſed his majeſty to 
conſider the danger of conventicles near London and 'Weſiminfter, and gave 
orders for the ſpeedy ſuppreſſing: them: alſo that his majeſty would order 
the laws to be put in execution againſt popiſh reouſants, and give leave for 
the bringing in a bill for their more. ſpeedy conviction. note 


The parliament having finiſh'd the bufineſs'before them, the king came 
to the houſe of lords the 11th of April 1670, and gave the royal aſſent 
to the bills of ſupply: An act for the improvement of tillage and th: 
breed of cattle : An act for ſuppreſſing ſeditious conventicles: An ad. 
ditional act for rebuilding the city of London, uniting of pariſhes, and 
rebuilding the cathedral and parochial churches in the ſaid city; with 
ſome others of leſs. importance. By the act for ſuppreſſing conventicles 

cvery one, who was preſent at ſuch, meettings, was to forfeit five ſhilling 
for the firſt offence, and ten ſhillings for the ſecond: The preachers wa 
to forfeit twenty pounds for the firſt offence, and forty for the ſecond; and 
the perſon, in whoſe houſe, barn or yard the ſame was held, was to for. 
feit twenty pounds; which penalties were to be levied by diſtreſs and fale, 
on the warrant of a juſtice of peagaece. 
The French king coming down to the ſea-coaſts, oppoſite to England 
this year, with his court, to-view the ſurprizing fortifications he had o- 
der d to be made at Dunkirk, the dutcheſs of Orleans, ſiſter to his Britiſ 
majeſty, came on the 15th of May to Dover, where ſhe was met by the 
king and queen, the duke of Zork, and the reſt of the court of Englani 
In this place theſe great perſonages remained a fortnight, which appeared 
to be but one continued ſcene of feſtivity and joy, nothing being omitted 
that could contribute to the ſatisfaction or diverſion of ſo great a princeß, 
= - and ſo nearly related the to king. . 
il I))pe dutchebs of Orleans returned from Dover directly to France, with: 
—_ .. out, viſiting any other part of England. She did not long ſurvive the in- 
1 terviw with her royal relations, being taken ill of a violent diftempe!, 
which ſhe ſuppoſed to be the cholick, on the 2gth of June, at St. Clou nei 
= Paris, and died before the next morning: Some have ſuggeſted, ſhe wa 
WG —& _ poiſoned by the duke her husband, upon ſome jealouſy he had entertaine 
vt her; but there appeared no ſign of it, when the was opened after bet 
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. In the mean time, the parliament of England meeting on the 24th; of 
; O&ober, the king, after he had made a ſhort compliment to both houſes, 
f order'd the lord-keeper Bridgeman to declare the reaſon of his aſſembling 
L them at this time : Wherenpon his lordſhip. accquainted them, that 
both the French and Dutch had vaſtly encreaſed their forces by ſea and 
a land, but eſpecially at ſea ; and common prudence required that his tna- 
xſty ſhould make ſuitable preparations, eſpecially of ſhipping, leſt they 
ſhould prove ſupeiror to us; for, as we were an iſland, our ſafety, our 


. trade, our being and well-being depended on our forces at ſea. 
Y That his majeſty alſo was, by treaties made for the peace of chriſtenden 
4 and the good of this kingdom, obliged to raiſe a certain number of forces, 
b in caſe of the infraction thereof; as alg for the aſſiſtance of his neighbours 


in caſe of invaſion ; that his majeſty had a fingular regard to the honour 
of the nation, and alſo to the trade of it, which never was greater than at 
that time; nor did the kingdom ever make a greater figure ; all the princes 
in Europe deſiring his majeſty's friendſhip, and acknowledging they 
could not be ſecure without it, and the king was confident, they would 
not contentedly ſee him deprived of all theſe advantages, by ſuffering their 
neighbours to ſtrengthen themſelves in ſhipping, while the goverament at 
home was ſtruggling every year with difficulties, and not able to keep up 
a navy equal with theirs : Then he ſhews, that the ordinary charge of the 
navy, communibus annis, was 500,000 J. per Ann. and that the fleet his 
majeſty vas about to ſet out would coſt him eight hundred thouſand 
pounds, and that the deficiencies in former ſupplies had occaſioned a very 
great debt on the governmen; and deſires therefore they will grant a 
ſuitable ſupply. 1 „ 86 o: 1 1 OY 
In anſwer to this ſpeech, the commons reſolved that his majeſty ſhould 
be ſupplied proportionable to his preſent occaſions; and immediately went 
upon ways and means very chearfully. But an event of another nature 
took up ſome of their tine : Sir Samuel Sterling, the late lord-mayor, Sir 
Joſeph Sheldon, Sir Andrew King, and ſome others of the lieutenancy of 
London, had committed Mr. Hayes and Mr. Jekyll, two citizens, to pri- 
ſon, for offering to bribe ſome juſtices of the peace, and officers, not to 
pu: the laws in execution againſt conventicles : which caſe being brought 
xfore the houſe of commons, the houſe approved of what had been done 
by the lord-mayor and the lieutenancy ; and reſolved, that it was done in 
order to the king's preſervation and the peace of the kingdom: And Mr. 
Fekyll afterwards ſuing Sir Andrew King for falſe impriſonment, the com- 
mons ordered Mr. Jekyll, with his counſel and attorney, to be taken into 
cuſtody, for their contempt in proſecuting Sir Andrew after the ſaid vote 
of the houſe ; but upon their making their ſubmiſſion at the bar, on the 
20th of; December, they were diſcharged. | 
The latter End of October, arrived at London William Henry, prince of 
Orange the king's nephew, who was received with all imaginable expre- 
flions of honour and affection by the court of England, and ſplendidly 
entertained by the city of London and the two univerſities, which he viſi- 
ted, as well as ſeveral other great towns and places of publick reſort, being 
every-where welcomed with the joyful acclamations of the people: The 
79 having ſpent about three months in the kingdom, returned to 
This Winter the duke of Ormond, going from Whitehall pretty late at 
ue night towards Clarendon-houſe, where he reſided, was attack d by e. 
arme 
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armed men on horſeback in the ſtreet, who took him out of his 
coach, and mounting him behind one of their accomplices, were carry ing 
him to Tyburn, in order to have hang'd him on the gallows there; but 
the coachman and ſervants crying out and the duke :throwing himſelf off 
the horſe, with the man he was tied to, his porter and other people 
came in to his reſcue ; whereupon the villains, after firing two or three 
piſtols, which did no miſchief, rode off: Nor was it known for a conſi- 
Bade time who they were; but at length it was diſcovered, that the 


chief of them was one Blood, the Son of a black-ſmith in FVeland, 
famed for his daring villanies: He ſignalized rhimſelf once by re- 
ſcuing one of his accomp ices from the ſheriffs officers, as they were lead- 


ing him to the gallows ; and wh afterwards engaged in a conſpiracy to 
ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dublin, and raiſe an inſurrection in that kingdom 
which being diſcovered by the duke of Ormond, the night before the 
intended treaſon was to have been committed, and ſeveral of the con- 
ſpirators taken and put to deat h. Blood, and the reſt of their confederates, 
it, ſeems, had vowed-the Duke death, which they would have effected in 
the manner above related, if his grace had not been reſcucd out of their 


Another outrage was committed in the ſtreets one evening, about the ſame 


time, on the perſon of Sir Foby Coventry, a member of parliament ; who 
had his noſe flit, and was otherwiſe grievouſly hurtand maimed; for which 


Sir Thomas Sandys, Charles Obrian, Eſq; Simon Parry, and Miles Nee ves, 


wete afterwards indicted, but fled ſrom juſtice. . Some have ſaid, that 
this was done by direction of the duke of Monmouth, in reflections on 


his majeſty in the houſe of commons, particularly in a debate concerning 


laying a tax on the play-houſes; which being 1 775 by ſome, who ſaid 


the players were the king's ſervants, and part 


| 


his pleaſure, Sir Jobn 
Coventry demanded, Whether the King's pleaſure lay among the men or the 


women players? but, whatever was the occaſion of His aſſault, or who- 


ever was the author of it, the parliament, at their meeting after the Chriſt- 
mas holidays, appear'd highly to reſent this outrage upon their member, 
and prepared a bill to baniſh the perſons ſuſpected, but by the ſame bill 


made it felony, without benefit of the clergy, to ſlit any perſon's noſe or 


_ otherwiſe to maim or disfigure him, which, from thls accident, obtained 
the name of the Coventry act. | F Dae patho] ag: 
This parliament ſeemed equally apprehenſive of the growth of popery 
and fanaticiſm; or rather, they had reaſon to believe, that the diſciples of 
both would probably join in their endeavours to deſtroy the eſtabliſhment, 
tho? they could agree in nothing elſe; accordingly we find them frequently 


preſſing the king to put the laws in execution againſt both. In this ſeſſions 


the houſes of lords and commons joined in an addreſs to the throne ; where- 


in they repreſent, that being ſenſible, of his majeſty's conſtancy to the 


proteſtant religion, they held themſelves bound, in conſcience and duty, 


to obſerve the cauſe of the growth of popery, and offer ſome remedies for 


that growing miſchief. 


During this ſeſſions, both houſes addreſs d this majeſty, that he would 
be pleaſed by his own example to encourage the conſtant wearing, of the 


' - manufactures of his own dominions, and diſcouraging the wearing of the 


manufactures of foreign countries : To which his majeſty anſwered, he 
23 1 e ad 
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had ready put this in practice in his own perſon, and would take care It 
ſhou . obſerved. by his family. ff 12 — 2 
A lirie before the riſing of the parliament (v/2.) on the 31ſt of March 
1671, 4 <4 the dutcheſs of 73rk, after a long indiſpoſition, in the 34th 
year of er age, ſhe was, in the time of her laſt ilIneſs, perſuaded to declare 
herſelf 1 roman catholick, tho ſhe had till then profeſſed herſelf a proteſ- 
tant: the was the daughter of Edward earl of Clarendon, and had by the 
duke Nor eight children (viz.) four ſons and four daughters. © whom three 
ſons and a daughter died before her, and another fon and daughter with- 
in leſs than a year after her, only the princeſſes Mary and Ann, after- 
wards queens of England, lived ro be women; the eldeſt of theſe was 
about nine, and the other ſeven years of age, at the time of their mother's 
death. In May this year, the infamous Blood, who had taken the 

duke of Orm92924 out of his coach the preceding year, with an intention 
to murder him, having infinuated himſelf into the acquaintance of Mr. 
Edwards, of the Tower, who had the keeping of the crown and the 
Regalia, knock'd down Mr. Edwards who had invited him to dinner at 
his houſe in the Tower, and with two or three more of his accomplices, 
ſeiz d the crown and ſome other parts of the Regalia, with which they 
were making off; but young Edwards coming home at that inſtant, they 
were diſcovered ; however, Blood fired a piſtol at the warders, and another 
at captain Berkman that purſued them : They got out of the Tower with 
their booty, where horſes ſtood ready to carry them off ; but the people 

gathering about them, Blood, with Parrot and Hunt, two of his accom- 


covered : But what was ſtill more ſurptiſing than the daring boldneſs of 
the attempt, Blood was afterwards pardoned, of which our hiſtoria 
a very odd account. | 
They relate, that the king having the curioſity to hear the examination 
of this robbery himſelf, Blood was ſent down to Whitehall, where the vil- 
un confeſſed himſelf guilty of the attempt on the duke of Ormond, as well 
. as of this upon the crown; adding, that he had been engaged in ſeveral con- 
5 ſpiracies againſt his majeſty's life; that he lay once in the reeds by the 
Thames fide, and deſigned to have ſhot his majeſty when he came to bathe 
near Batterſey, but that he was diverted from it by the awe he had of his 
majeſty's preſence : He faid, he knew he had by this confeſſion made 
himſelf liable to the law, and might juſtly expect the utmoſt rigour of it; 
bat there were an hundred of his accomplices {till undiſcovered, that had 
bound themſelves by an oath to revenge the death of any of their fellows, 
and his majeſty and his miniſters muſt expect to be aſſaſſinated if they put 
him to death; but on the other hand, if his majeſty would ſpare the lives 
of a few he would oblige many ; who, having been engaged in the moſt 
daring crimes, would for the future be no leſs bold in performing eminent 
ſervices to the crown; That their former enmity to his majeſty was occaſioned 
by his ſeverities to the godly, and ſutręſing their meetings; tor Blood, it ſeems, 
pretended to be one of the chief of the diſſenters, and to have a great in- 
fluence on them: And whether his ſupported intereſt in the fanaticks, or 
the dread of an aſſaſſination, had any influence on his majeſty and his mini- 
ſters, Blood was not only pardoned (and thoſe that were taken with him) 
but lands of five hundred pounds a year in Jreland, were ſettled on the 
Win, and he appeared to have ſuch an intereſt at court afterwards, that 
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plices, were taken, and the crown with the reſt of the rich plunder re- 
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many people, who had buſineſs with the great men there, employed 


Blood to ſolicit their cauſes for them, which he generally did to thei; * 


ſatisfaction, during the adminiſtration of the celebrated cabal, of which 
I proceed to give ſome account. © es h 


\ Theſe were five of the miniſtry whom the king had ſelected for hi 


cabinet- council, viz. Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Aſhley, and 


Lauderdale ; who, from the cloſeneſs of their councils, as well as from 
the initial letters of their name and title obtained the name of The Cabal, 
and are ſuppoſed by molt hiſtorians to be all penſioners to France. Buck. 


ingbam was the king's favourite, a great wit, and very well qualified for 
a miniſter of ſtate, if he would have uſed any application; but was too 


much abandoned to his pleaſures : His religion does not ſeem to have 
laid him under any reſtraints ; he appeared a patron both of the . and 
diſſenters. Lauderdale, ſecretary of ſtate, and prime miniſter for Scotland, 


was originally a zealous covenanter and preſbyterian ; but was made uſe of 
. however to eſtabliſh epiſcopacy in Scotland : He is faid to have been a no- 


bleman of good ſenſe, and a great politician. Clifford was eſteemed 


_ a gentleman of parts and virtue, but a concealed papiſt. Arlington had 


great experience in foreign affairs; and was alſo a concealed papiſt. 
Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper was a gentleman of excellent parts, and a 


great ſtatesman, but under no manner of reſtraint from honour or conſcience: 


He was originally a preſbyterian and republican, afterwards a zealous pro- 
moter of the prerogative, and at laſt returned to the republican intereſt 


This bal, t Eid, : gave the king a diſguſt to parliaments | being ene- 


5 mies themſelves to the eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate, and govern'd 


by principles directly oppoſite to thoſe the two houſes had all along 


5 profeſs d: they adviſed his majeſty therefore to enter. into a ſtrict alliance 
wWith the French king, from whom he might be furniſhed with treafure, 


without ſubmitting to the caprice of a parliament, who were perpetually 


- encroaching on his prerogative, as they infinuated ; and the Dutch at the 


fame time refuſing to give the king ſatisfaction for their depredation in 
the Eaft and Mi Indies, and treating him with great indignity in the 
libels and ſcandalous pictures they ſuffered to be made of him, his majeſty 
Was, without great difficulty, drawn into a confederacy with the French 
againſt the ſtates- general, in order to humble thoſe proud merchants. who 
pretended to give law to all the princes of Europe, and ingroſs the trade 
of the univerſe. Sir William Temple therefore, the Engliſh ambaſſador to 
the ſtates, being thought either. too eaſy, or too much a friend to the 
| Dutch, and that he neglected to demand ſatisfaction in ſuch peremptory 


terms as the cabal expected, that miniſter was recalled, and Sir Georg: 


Downing ſent to Holland in his ſtead, who uſed a rougher dialect, it ſeems, 
to theſe high and mighty ſtates, - and gave them to underſtand, that if the 
deferfed any longer to give his majeſty ſatisfaction for the repeated injuries 


and affronts they had given him, he ſhould endeavour to obtain it by force 


of arms. But, as the entering into a war would require great ſums cf 


money, and the cabal were pretty well aſſured, the parliament would take 


umbrage at the countenance both the papiſts and difſenters received at thi 
time from the miniſtry; and would probably ſhew an averſion to an 
alliance with France, they projected ſeveral ways of raiſing money for 3 
war without aſſembling the parliament ; for, whatever ſome writers may 
| haye ſuggeſted, certain it is, the French king did not ſupport their ſhare 
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in the war, or at leaſt in ſuch large quantities as was wanting. The cabal 
therefore racked their inventions to find out a ſupply for ſo great an un- 


dertaking ; and the firſt they thought of was to ſhut up the Exchequer, and 


defer making any payments there for the ſpace of a year, whereby his ma- 
jeſty would come into the immediate poſſeſſion of fifteen hundred thouſand 
nds: This, tis faid, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper firſt mentioned to Sir 
Thomas Clifford over a glaſs of wine, when they were pretty merry ; and 
that Clifford took the firſt opportunity of propoſing it to his majeſty, who 
did not only approve of the project, but made Sir Thomas a peer and 
treaſurer of the houſhold, as a reward for his ſervice: ' however, Sir Anthony 
Aſhley prot being afterwards found to be the author of it, he was crea- 
ted, carl of Shaftsbury, and lord chancellor, on the lord keeper Bridgeman!'s 
reſigning the ſeals. | | | | 2 
But, as the ſtopping payment in the Exchequer was like to occaſion no 
mall clamour, the king thought fit to give ſome reaſons for this conduct 


| to his privy- council: He told them, that ſince the neighbouring powers 


were making ſuch preparations for war by ſea and land, he thought himſelf 
obliged to raiſe a proportionable force for the defence of his kingdoms ; and 
his own revenues being already anticipated, he could think of no better ex- 
pedient for the payment of his forces, than the ſtopping payment in the 
Exchequer for a year; aſſuring them, that this reſtraint ſhould continue 
no longer, nor ſhould any man loſe a farthing of his money. The king 
being thus ſupplied with money to ſupport the war for the preſent, orders 
were given to all the admirals and officers of the fleet to infiſt upon the 
right ot the flag, and to compel the Dutch to ſtrike to them wherever they 
met them; Accordingly, five of his majeſty's frigates, cruiſing near the Ie 
of Wight, on the 13th of March, and meeting the Dutch Smyrna fleet, 
under the convoy of fix men of war, gave them a ſhot, as a ſignal to ſtrike 
and lower their top-ſails, which the Durch refuſing to do, the Engliſh fri- 
gates ſhot through and through them ; whereupon a fight began, which 
continued till night, when three men of war more joined the Exgliſb ſqua- 
dron; The next morning the battle was renewed, which continued all 
that day; and in the evening, five of the richeſt Dutch merchant men 
were faken, and captain John Holmes, in the Gloceſter, boatded their rcar- 
admiral, and took her; the reſt making the beſt of their way to their own 
coaſts. The Eugliſb ſquadron was commanded by Sir Robert Holmes, in 
e St. Michael: The earl of Offory was vice-admiral in the Reſelution ; 
and Sir Fretchuile Hollis, rear-admiral in the Cambridge. | 
Thus this war, like the laſt, was begun before it was declared, by the 
obſtinacy of the Dutch, who refuſed to ſtrike, tho' they had expreſly pro- 
miſed it in the laſt treaty : The next ſtep the cabal took, was to perſuade 
the king to. grant a toleration to all denominations of diſſenters whatever, 
which was done with a double view; I/, to oblige the friends both roman 


catholick and fanatick; and 24/ly, to keep the latter quiet, who had 


given the government ſo much diſturbance during the firſt Dutch war. 
And now, treaſure being provided by ſhutting up the Exchequer, and an 
Indulgence publiſh'd-in order to keep the diſſenters quiet, war was pro- 
daimed againſt the ſtates- general of the United Provinces, on the 17th of 
arch ; in which proclamation his majeſty declares, that nothing but in- 
evitable neceſſity could have forced him to take up arms againſt the Dutch ; 
ind ſhewy, that immediately after the reſtoration, he endeavoured to 
| | | eſtabliſh 
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_ | eſtabliſha good cotreſpondence with them, by entring into a ft iet alliercs 
with the ſtates, upon ſuch equal terms as would not have been broken, ifany ob. 


U gation could have kept them within the bounds of friendſhip and juſtice; | 


but in the year 1664, he was moved by the complaints of his people, and 
the unanimous votes of both houſes of parliament, to demand juſtice of 
them, which he in valn endeavoured one whole ſummer to obtain by fir 
means; and upon that, a war enſued in 1665, which continued till 1667 , 
after which peace being made, they returned to their uſual cuſtom cf 
breaking leagues, and ſupplanting the Britiſb trade; and tho' they were 


-obliged by one article in the late peace of Breda, to ſend commiſſioners to 


London to regulate the trade in the Eſt-Indies, he could not in three years 


time get any ſatisfaction in that point, or prevail on them to forbear to 


wrong his ſubjects in thoſe parts. . 
In the Weſt-Indies alſo his majeſty. having reſtored them the iſland of 
Surinam, according to the treaty of Breda; they refuſed to ſuffer the Eng. 
i planters there to remove with their effects from thence, as they were 


obliged to do by that treaty, impriſoning ſome of the Engl/h for defiring 


it: And in conformity with their practices at Poleroon in the Eaſt- Indies for 
forty years together, ſent private orders contrary to thoſe they publiſh'd, to 
prevent the execution of the ſaid treaty ; that when his majeſty coniplained 
of this treachery. and breach of articles, he could never receive one word of 
anſwer or ſatisfaction. On the contrary, abuſive pictures and falſchiſtorical 
medals, were diſperſed in every part of their country to diſhonour and defame 
him; ſome of which had been expoſed to view'by the ſtates themlelves, 
- when they were engaged in an alliance with him, 10 ſupport the tripple 
league and the peace of Chriflendam. OOO OGG 
That tho this was cauſe ſufficient for his reſentment ; he was urged by 
nearer - conſiderations to break with the ſtates ; namely, the ſecurity of the 
Britiſh trade, and the preſervation of his ſubjects from violence, and to 
maintain the right of the flag; which tho' they had acknowledged in the 
treaty. of Breda, they had violated the laſt ſummer (by refuſing to ſtrike to 
the king's yacht, which brought over the ambaſſador's family) which vio- 
lation they juſtified at the Hague; and when ſatisfaction was demarided, 
made a jeſt of it in all the courts of Europe. Thus they contended now 
with the Engliſb for the dominion of the ſeas, when in the years 1635 
1636, and 1637, they had paid the crown a tribute for leave to fiſh in them, 
and owed their being in a condition to make this diſpute, to the protection 
of his anceſtors, and the valour of their ſubjects. 3 
The French king alſo publiſhed a declaration of war againſt the Dutch 
at the ſame time; wherein he ſays, that the diſhonours his majeſty had 
- received from the ſtates-general for ſome years paſt, were arrived at that 
height, that he could not, without the diminution of his glory, any longer 


diflemble his indignation againſt them. 


The Dutch, in anſwer to the king of England's declaration, allede'd, 
that the Engliſb planters choſe to remain at Surinam, being, unwilling to 


part with their effects (but by the treaty of Breda, they were to have 


liberty to remove 27th their effects ; fo that this was only an evaſive anſwer.) 
And as to the pictures and medals, they did not know of above one that 
might be liable to an ill conſtruction Ny was notoriouſly falſe) 2nd 
diſcovered their refuſal of the honour of the flag, pretending. it was never 
deſigned their men of war ſhould ſtrike to one I the king's yachts, and, 


bow 
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ih order ta mollify the king of England, they began to take more notice 
of his nephew, the young prince of Orange, than they had done, con- 
ſtituting him their general and admiral; but it was too late now to offer 
an accommodation. The cabal were already purchaſed by France, tis 
aid, and had engaged to bring the Engliſh into the war; to ſtrengthen 
their party at home; therefore they introduced about this time into the 
wy-council, Henry marquis of Worceſter, who was made preſident; 
Arthur earl of Efjex, who was declar'd lord lientenant of Ireland ; Thomps 
viſcount. Falconbridge, and George viſcount Halifax; and not long after; 
Sir Thomas Osborne (afterwards duke of Leeds) was called to the council- 
board: Nor did the cabal forget to heap honours on themſelves, for the 
earl of Lauderdale was, on the 20th of April, created duke of Lauderdale; 
Henry lord Arlington, principal ſecretary of ſtate, earl of Arlingtm; the 
lord Aſhley Cooper, earl of Shaftsbury ; and Sir Thomas Cliford lord trea- 
ſurer, baron Clifford of Chudleigb. | | 

In the mean time, it having been ſtipulated by the late treaty between 
England and France, that fix thouſand of the Britiſb troops ſhould join 
the French atfny in the Low-Countries, that body was ſent thither in April, 
under the command of the duke of Monmouth, who now began to make a 
fizure in the Engliſb court, and of whom it may be proper therefore in 
this place to give ſome account. | | 
The duke of Monmouth was the natural fon of king CHARLES IT, by 
Mrs. Lucy Barlow alias Waters; he was born at Rotterdam in Holland on 
the gth of April 1649, during the king's exile, and went by the name of 
James Crofts till his majeſty's reſtoration ; he reſided in the court of the 
queen-mother at Porzs for the moſt part, till he arrived at thirteen years 
of age, and was then brought over to England, where the king received 
him with the tendereſt marks of affection; and he had an apartment 

aſſigned him in the palace of Mhiteball with an equipage, and officers little 
inferior to thoſe of a legitimate ſon of the royal family: The ſame year 
he was created duke of Orkney in Scotland, and ſoon after duke of Man- 
mouth. In the year 1665, he was made maſter of the horſe, and married 
to the lady Anne, daughter and heireſs of Francis earl of Buccleugh, ni Scots 
land, eſteerned the beſt fortune in great Britain: He was afterwards made 
general of the land- forces, captain of the horſe-guards, governor of Hull, 
chief juſtice in Eyre ſouth of Trent, and in right of his lady was made duke 
of Buccleugh, and lord great chamberlain of Scotland; his perſon was of 
the talleſt; beautiful and majeſtick; he had a very graceful mien, and was 
no leſs brave than amorous, the darling both of his father and the people, 
and not without a conſiderable ſhare of ambition ; but had not penetration 
enough to diſcern his true intereſt, which made him too often the pro- 
perty of deſigning ſtateſmen. But to return to the war, 

The Engliſh fleet conſiſting of near an hundred fail, and commanded 
by the duke of Jork, being joined by 40 French men of war, commanded by 
the count D'E/ftrees ; the united fleets came to an anchor near Portſmouth. 
where the king was pleaſed to go on board the French admiral, and was 
magnificently entertained : After he came on fhoar, the whole ccnfederate 
fleet failed to the eaſtward; and on Sunday, the 19th of May, they faw the 
grand fleet of Holland advancing towards them prepared to engage, but the 
weather being very thick and hazy, they were prevented; and the con- 

federate fleet thereupon came to an anchor in So/e- Bay or Sourhwold-Ba 
| enthe coaſt of Sole, where it remained ſeven or eight days: On Turſid 
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in WY bilſun- IM cel being the 28th of May, the Dutch fleet appeared again. 
having the advantage of the wind; and a further misfortune was that the 
contederates were ſo ſtraitened for room in the Bay that it was ſome time 
before they could form themſelves in order of battle: However, they ſur. 
mounted theſe difficulties, and at length the fight became general. In this 
engagement, the duke of Jork and the Dutch admiral De Ruyter, batterd 
each other without ceaſing two hours; and another large man of war com. 
ing to the aſſiſtance of the Dutch admiral the duke loſt his main top maſt, 
which obliged him to quit that ſhip, and hoiſt his flag on board the 
Londen. The earl of Sandwich, who commanded the Blue ſquadron, be. 
_ hayed-with great. bravery againſt the Duteb admiral De Ghent, and did 
not only oblige him to ſheer off, but ſunk three fire-ſhips that were ſent 
to burn him; however, the earl was ſet on fire by a fourth, and blown 
up with molt of his men: The fight ſtill continued doubtful, till the 
night put an end to the combat ; but the duke, bearing down upon the 

enemy the next morning, they thought fit. to decline the engagement, 
making the beſt of their way to their own coaft; whither they were pur- 
ſued by the Exgliſi; which plainly ſhewed the victory was on the 


| Bde of the conkederates, the both parties ſang 2 Dem for it, Certain i 


is, the battle was very obſtinately fought the firſt day; ſeveral admiral 
and brave officers being killed; particularly the earl of Sandwich, admiral 
of the Blue, and De la Rabiniere, the French rear-admiral: The corps of 


me earl being taken up on the coaſt of Eſer, was brought to Loudon, and 


interr d at the king's charge in Weſtminſler-Abby, to teſtify the ſenſe his 
majeſty had of the merit of that admiral, and of che eminent ſervices he 
had done him at the reſtoration. | 
Biſhop Barnet in relating this action of Solg- Bay, he ſays, It was wery 
#nglorious to his royal highneſs ; for, being ſharply engaged with De Ruyter, 
he left his ſhip ſooner than he ought to have done, which firſt occaſioned 
his courage to be called in queſtion; but, unleſs it be inglorious to fight 
and conquer under the greateſt diſadvantage, it is not to be conceived how 
the duke's valour or conduct could be called in queſtion that day: It i 
acknowledged by all, that the Dutch had the advantage of the weather 
gage and ſea-room, while the confederates were pent up within the Bay, 
10 that it was a conſiderable time before they could form their line; but 
they extricated themſelves out of this difficulty, and behaved ſo well at 
length, that the Dutch ran away, and the duke ſtood after them, till they 
ſhelter'd themſelves within their own flats: And it is obſervable, that ſome 


bol the reſt of our hiſtorians (eſpecially Echard) are ſo extremely modeſt, 


that tho they acknowledge theſe facts to be true, yet they ſtyle it an Ar. 
pearance of a victory; but ſurely, when the enemy fell upon the Engl. 

admiral at a diſadvantage, and was not only beaten off, but purſued to his 

own. coaſts, we need not ſcruple to call it à victory. Other nationg we 
find are apt to be too partial to themſelves; but our hiſtorians, who have 
treated of that period between the reſtoration and the revolution, are ſo 
very tender iu this point, that they are ever admiring the courage and 
conduct of their enemies, and leſſening the great actions of their country- 
men; eſpecially if they happen to be engaged againſt the Dutch. But, 
*tisevident, this aſperſion thrown on the Exgliſb admiral, was never framed 
by a man, who had the leaſt notion of a ſea fight, or he would never have 
aſcribed the duke's leaving his ſhip, and hoiſting his flag on board another, 
to his want of courage; for it appears that the duke's ſhip was not = 
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abled in her hull, but in her maſts and rigging; and tho' ſhe was not in 


that he might be able to advance and direct the battle: Had he continued 
in the rear, in a ſhip diſabled in her rigging, and the flag ſhot down, 
what a diſcouragement mult it have bien to the reſt of the fleet? How 
ſhould he. have advanced, or given his orders in any exigency ? And how 


could his officers have avoided - concluding that their admiral was dead? 


Had he gone a board another ſhip, in order to retire out of the bat- 
tle, there might have been ſome colour for this calumny ; but he main- 


tained the fight till the Dutch run away, and then purſued them to their 


own harbours : And ſome gentlemen of honour; who attended the duke 
at this, time, inform us, that he did not only leave the firſt ſhip, but two 
more, of which the rigging was ſo cut, that he could not advance with 
the expedition that was requiſite, The biſhop ſurely was little acquainted 
with the hazard of paſſing in an open boat through fleets, firing great and 
ſmall ſhot as thick as hail, or he would never have expcſed himſelf to 
the laughter of every common ſeaman, by bringing this as an inſtar ce of 
the duke's cowardiſe. But to return: While the war was thus carried 
on at fea, the French king in perſon invaded the United Provinces with 
an army of one hundred thouſand men and upwards (including the Eng- 


Io auxiliaries; ) and fo ill provided were the Dutch frontier towns, and 
their people ſo diſpirited, that moſt of them ſurrender'd without ma- 


king any conſiderable defence, and ſome of them before the enemy 
approached their walls; even the city of - Utrecht ſent the conqueror 
their keys the beginning of July, and Lewis the XIV kept his court 
for a conſidera ble time there in the center of the United Provinces; 


flood-gates, and laying great part 'of their country under water : in the 
mean time, the Eng//b and French fleets approached their coaſts again, 
and were about to make a deſcent; but according to the Hollanders account, 
they were miraculouſly preſerved by a ftorm, which obliged the confederate 
fleet to ſtand out to fea : This however is a further proof that the Dutch 
were ſufficiently beaten in the laſt engagement, ſince they could not ſet 
out a fleet to protect their own coaſts. 1 VERS 

But nothing contributed fo much to the ill fucceſs of the Dutch, as their 
being divided into two great factions; the one adhering to the prince of 
Orange, and the other to De wit, the penſionary of Amſterdam, who had 
procured an edict for annulling the office of ſtadtholder, to the prejudice 
of the prince ; and by his influence in a manner, . governed the councils 
of the ſtates: to this gentleman the magiſtrates and principal burghers of 


affeRzons of the common people; who, finding their ſtate now in the ut- 
molt danger, charged De Wit, and his brother the admiral, with trea- 


their party obtained the name of the Lauiſtien faction. The prince of 
Orange's party therefore, finding the people generally enraged againſt the 
oppoſite faction aſſembled in great numbers, crying out, the ſtate could no 
longer ſubſiſt, unleſs the Louiſtien faction was pulled down, and the per- 
petual edict annull'd, and the prince reſtored to the dignity of ſtadtholder, 
| Which his anceſtors had long held with ſo much honour ; and 9 
ar 
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a condition to purſue the enemy, yet ſhe was very well able to defend 
" herſelf : But it was neceffary for the admiral to go on board another ſhip, - 
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whereupon the Dutch found themſelves under a neceſſity of opening their 


Holland were devoted, but the prince had always the greateſt ſhare in the 


chery, and holding a correſpondence with their enemies; and indeed they 
had been long ſuſpected of favouring the French intereſt, from whence. 
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. the zoth of October, to the 4th of February, which brought them under 
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tar, that the prince was, on the 3d of July this year, declared ftadths'. 
der: Nor did the enemies of De Wits ſtop here; they cauſed Cornelius de 
Mit, the admiral, to be arra gned for a conſpiracy againſt the prince's life 
and, when his judges were fo favourable as to baniſh the criminal, rather 
with a deſign to la ve him than puniſh him, it occaſioned a tumult at the 
Hague; whereupon the penfioner went in his coach, and a great retinue | 
to the court, where his brother; the admiral, was confined, in order to carry | 
him off, and protect him from the inſults of the mob: But this enraged | 
_ * them ſtill the moꝛe; they aſſembled in greater numbers; and having ; 


poſſeſſed themſelves of all the avenues about the court, knocked down the 
penſioner and his brother as they were coming down ſtairs, and afterwards 
tore them in pieces; and, not content with this, they cut their hearts 
into ſmall morſels, and diſtributed em among; their aſſociates to be broiled 
and eaten, a ſtrain of brutality not to be met with any where but in Dutch. 
land: And ſuch was the prevalency of the Orange party at this time, that 

none of the rioters were called to account of this unparaliel'd outrage. 
In the mean time the Hollanders, finding themſelves in no condition to 
bear up againſt the united forces of England and France, ſent three of 
their deputies into England to repreſent the danger all Europe mult be in, 

if France was ſuffered to make a conqueſt of their country; but thoſe 
miniſters bringing no particular propoſals with them, the king ſent the 

duke of Bucks, the earl of Arlington, and the lord Hahfax, on a ſolemn 
embaſſy to the French king at Utrecht, as well to ſee how that monarch 
ſtood inclined to peace, as to let the Dutch know by the way, that hz ne- 
yer intended their final deſtruction, but only to procure his ſubjects 1ail- 
faction for the damages they had ſuſtained in their trade, Sc. wilich the 
' Dutch not being inclined to grant at this time, the war was carried on by 

the confederates by fea and land; and the cabal, apprehending the parli« 
ment might not only be backward in giving ſupplies, but that they would 

ſhew their diſlike at the king's ſuſpending the penal laws and ſtopping pay- 
ment at the Exchequer, procur'd the parliament to be again prorogu'd frum 


a neceſſity of ſtopping payment at the Excbeguer till the May following, 
tho' his majeſty had declared it ſhould continue no longer than till Decen- 
Ber in the preſent year. „ LL 

The duke of Monmouth, having aſſiſted the French king in his conqueſt 
of the Dutch frontiers, returned at the end of the campaign to England, 
where his friends highly applauded his courage, and he became exceeding 
| 33 both in the court and city. About the fame time there happen 
ſome alterations at court: Sir Orlando Bridgeman having reſigned the ſeals 
in November, they were given to the earl of Shaftshury, with the title of 
lord chancellor; Sir John Duncombe was made chancellor and under- tre- 
ſurer of the Exchequer ; the lord Clifford lord high-treaſurer of England; 
the lord Newport treaſurer of the houſhold ; and the lord Maynard comp- 
troller: And now the miniſtry, with all their arts and artifices, finding 

they were no longer able to maintain the war without the afliſtance of the 
| parliament, ſuffered them to meet again on the 4th of February 1672-3 
(the day they were laſt prorogued to) after a long receſs of almoſt two 
years. i N 7 N 
This ſeſſion was opened with a ſpeech from the throne ; wherein bi 
majeſty took notice, that ſince their laſt meeting he had been obliged to 


enter + 
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enter into an expenſive war, and did not doubt, but they would give him 
ſuitable and effectual aſſiſtance to go through wth it: That he ſhould have 
digeſted the indignities offer'd to his perſon, rather than have brought 


things to this extremity, had not the intereſt, as well as the honour, of the _ 


whole kingdom been at ſtaxe: That had he omitted-this conjuncture, he 
might not again ever have met with the like advantage. He obſerved 
farther, that the indulgence he had granted to diſſenters had ſecured peace 
at home, while he was engaged ia a war abroad: That he did not intend . 
this indulgence ſhould. be pre} Judicial. to.1 the church, but would ſupport its 
full power and rights: what 1 7 ald this, he ſhould. take it very ill to 
receive contradiction in What e had done ; and, in plain terms, He Was. 
reſolved to flick. to bis declaration: T That a rumour had gained ground, ag 
it the forces he had raiſed for this. War "Were. de ned to controul law, and pro- 
perty ; but he was convinced, he had not ſo many laſt ſummer as the war 
required, and muſt raiſe more next ſpring; and did not doubt. but they 
would conſider them in their ſupplies. „„ - 
- The firſt thing the commons fell $00, Was che cenſuring N oY Z 
of iſſaing out writs under the broa d: ſeal, during their receſs, for electing f 
members in vacant places to fill up their houſe; whereupon, the King ac- 
quainted them, that he had ſeen precedents for i It, and accordingly had given given 3 
the lord chancellor orders to iſſue out thoſe Writs; but he left i it to the bouſe L 
to do as they ſaw fit in this matter; and the commons afterwards, yoted. 
thoſe writs to be irregular, and turned. out the members who had been 
elected upon them: Then they took into conſideration the ſupply, and 
voted his "majeſty | 260,000 J. And abont , et. fame. time addreſs d hi 
againſt the indulgence granted. to diſſenters, fee nal ſtatutes 
in matters eccleſiaſtical could not be ſuſpen ded; bores by. 7 ab int 31 
To which his ma jeſty, Not : returning. an 8 to, their ſatisfaction, 
preſented e addreſs for a more full and ſatisfactory anſwer; alled, dging . 
8 his predeceſſors never inſiſted on ſuch 4 4; penfing Power, . era. 
Both bouſes alſo, joined in an 3555 to e p 
iſſue a proclamation, commanding all jeſuits and popiſh wt to e 
the kingdom within thirty days; and that. all, officers of the army might 
take 5 oaths of allegiance. and ſupremacy, and receive the ſacrament, 
being informed there were a great many papiſts in commiſſion; and a pro- 
ckmation was., publiſh'd, requiring all popiſh priefts and jeſu Fg to 15 00 
the kingdom, and for putting the laws in execution againſt popiſh recuſants, 
and thoſe that were ſuſpected of being ſuch; but not a word mentioned of 
removing, the popiſh officers in the army. This, with the king's back 
wardneſs in revoking his declaration of indulgence, put the — 5 — ſo 
of {Mont of temper, that they made little or no progreſs in the bills of ſupply; 
er. Ind the cabal, it ſeems, were , mightily divided, whether the king thould * 
4; {Wiicld to the importunity of theparliament. or not; Sha aud was abſolutely. 
ap- MWegaioſt , complying with them, and faid, he would be anſwerable for 
ing che ſucceſs of this conduct: However, his majeſty thought fit at 
the length to. revoke the declaration, * and, broke. off 4 oa ſeal affixed... 
to it with his own hand; ; and, on thę Sth of March, he made "i 
peech to both houſes, in which be preſs d them to haften the ſupply, 
and aſſured them, that if there yet remained any ſcruple with them, 
oncerning the ſuſpenſion of the N what had been done in that 
Patter ſhould not for the Future be drawn in to YE, or con- 
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'-- - ſequence; for which they returned bis majeſty” their thanks: Where. 
© *  _ upon he ſaid, he hoped there would never be any difference between 
-”  _ - them; affuring them, he ſhould never give occaſion for any on his 
1 Frrhe earl of Shaftbury had till now appeared the moſt forward, of any 
member of the cabal, to advance popery as well as the prerogative; and 
be it was who principally promoted the declaration of indulgence, and the 
_ iſſuing writs out of Chancery, during a receſs of parliament, for the elec- 
| bon of members; of which the commons being apprized, were about to 
impeach him; but he no fooner faw the king waver in his reſolution, and 
ready to give up the points he had promiſed to abide by, but Shaftsbury, 
* t fkreen himſelf from the reſentment of the commons, and gratify his 
ſpleen againſt thoſe who had adviſed the king to make thoſe conceſſions 
immediately went over to the country party, as it was called, and became 
an anti-coùrtier; declaring, tis faid, That a prince who forfook hinſelf de- 
ſerved to be forſaken; which had a very ill effect upon the king's affairs, 
che chancellor betraying all his majeſty's couneils to his enemies, and no 
doubt ſuggeſted a great many things that were abſolutely falſe, in order to 
ingratlate himſelf with the whig party, of which he ſoon became the 
champion. The lord Clifford, another of the cabal, alſo finding they 
were abandoned by the king, play d much the fame game, declaring, He 
© would ſerve wo prince in the world who had not courage to avow his principles, 

aul fupfort bis miniſters in the execution of his commands. 


But ſo return to the war: The Hurcb, having fitted out a fleet early in 


* 


=: -<rY ing, had | rojefted, tis faid, to. ſink © ſeveral ſhips in the Thames 
mouth, and thereby prevent the kin 8 fleet from getting out of the river 
bur upon their approach, they found the Fnghh ready to receive them; 
"and were thereupon! obliged to return home, in order to encreaſe their 
- nambers.” In the mean time, prince Rupert, who was conſtituted admiral 
in the room of the duke of Lorz, having joined the French ſquadron, 
fad Ger to the coaſts of "Holland, in order to find out the enemy, and 
de wenn battle} and Coming up with the Dutch on the 28th of May, 
EE  - _ ternible fight pr ry which lafted till the evening, when, according to 
prince Rapert's.letter, the Dutch thought fit to retire within their flats 
| and were purſued by the prince till the ſhoals prevented his proceeding fer. 
ther; for the Dutch ſhips do not draw ſo much water as the Engh/h, and 
conſequently fim ini ſhallower ſeas. The battle was very bloody while it 
= laſted : The Dutch loſt their admirals Schram and Ulugh ; two large Dutch 
F mien of war were deſtroy' d, and ſeyeral others very much ſhatter'd ; but 
. they eſcayed into their harbours by the favour of the night : Whereupon 
© prince Nen teturned to the coaſt of Ent. 
Tube Dyrch hereupon, to keep up the ſpirits of their people, "reinforced 
©  _ - their fleet, and within a week's 8 to ſea again; and finding prince 
5 KNußpert upon the coaſt of Suffolk, on the th of June bore down upon the 
4 " confederate fleet with great bravery, engaging them from four in the at. 
|  ternoon till it was dark; but at midnight the Dutch tacked, and ſtood 
3 over to their own coaſts; which the Engliſb perceiving, ſtood after them, 
and purſued them again into their harbours s. 
© The prince afterwards return d to the mouth of the Thames, as well to 
take ih ſtores of ammunition and proviſion, as to take ſix thouſand land- 
men on board, under the command of marſhal Schomberg ; it being in- 
tended to have made a deſcent on the coaſt of Holland, if the Dutch = 
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did not come out ro ſea : But the prince meeting with their grand fleet . = 
near the Texel, on the 11th of Auguſt, there happened another very ſmart * 
engagement at ſea, in which the Engli/þ were again victorious, and com- Wo 
pelled the Dutch to retire ; but they did not reap all the frults from it that 1 
might have been expected, the French ſquadron chuſing to remain unac- 9 
tive the latter part of the day, either becauſe they had been roughly hand. 
led in the morning, or, as ſoine ſuggeſt, becauſe they had orders to ſpare _ 
their own ſhips, and ſuffer the two great naval powers to deſtroy each 
other. The greateſt loſs the Engliſb ſuſtained, was the death of that brave 
admiral Sir Edward Spragg, who going in an open boat to hoiſt his flag a 
board another ſhip, the boat was ſplit by a random ſhot, and the admiral Xt 
drowned; The Dutch alſo loſt two of their flag-officers, beſides a great Ml 
number of inferior officers and ſeamen ; but the French ſquadron retiring _ 
. unſzaſonably out of the battle, as has been already related, I don't find any # 


- 


prizes. were made. 3 1 
During this war, the Engliſb took the Iſland of Tabago in the Weſt- 
Indies from the Dutch, and retook the iſland of St. Helen's from them, 
with three rich Eaſ- India men, belonging to Holland; for which laſt 
his captain Munday, who commanded in that expedition, was 
nighted. ws | „ | 
gy. Thomas Osborn, having ſucceeded the lord Ci ford in the poſt of lord 
' high-treaſurer, was on the 1 5th of duguf this year, created baron Kzivetor  - 
and viſcount Latimer; and about the ſame time, that celebrated French © 
madam Louiſe Quyeroualle, was created baroneſs of Petersfield, counteſs of 
Farnham, and dutcheſs of Portſmouth. . 
IT be Dutch having made ſome overtures of peace the laſt ſummer, Co- _ 
logn was pitched upon for the place of treaty, whither the miniſters of Eng- 1 
land, France, the emperor, Spain and Holland reſorted, together with tie 
ambaſſadors of Sweden, who acted the part of mediators ; but no great pro- 
greſs was made in the negotiation. till the following winter. About the 
' fame time, a treaty of marriage was ſet on foot between the duke of York 
and the princeſs Mary d Este, ſiſter to the duke of Modena, to which the 
commons ſhew'd a great averſion, at their meeting on the 2oth of October; WM 
voting, that an addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to acquaint him, that 
it was the humble deſire of that houſe, that the intended marriage of his 
' royal highneſs with the dutcheſs of Modena be not conſummated; and that 
the duke might not be married to any perſon who was not of the proteſ- 3 
 - tant religion: Which vote the king being acquainted with, immediate 
prorogued. the parliament to the 27th of the fame month, when the par- 
n and was open d by a ſpeech from the throne; wherein 
his majeſty acquaints the houſes, that he hoped to have welcomed them N 


e with an Honourable peace, but the Dutch had diſappointed him, and 

f tteated his ambaſſadors at Cologn as conquerors ; which obliged him to 

d move them again for a ſupply to carry on the war: He obſerved, that he 

n, had been ſteady in maintaining all the profeſſions and promiſes he had = 

made them concerning religion and property, and was ready to give them 

to | freſh; inſtances for preſerving the eftabliſh'd religion and laws; and laſtly, 

lH recommended to them the payment of the debt he owed to the, goldſmiths, 

n- i in which many others of his good ſubjects were involved. 0 

et The commons being returned to their houſe, voted to draw up ano-— 

id ther addreſs againſt the marriage; and reſolved farther, that they would * 
not take into conſideration any ſapply (unleſs the obſtinacy of the Dutch - Ml 
BCLS. <7. 0 | rendere-= 
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a and popiſh counſellors, and other grievances fedreſs d; and on the 
of November attended his majeſty with their ſecond addreſs againſt the 


1 J 0 b of York's. marriage; in which they declare, that foreſecing the dan- 


ge erous Eonſequences © of 'the duke's matriage With the princeſs of Modena, 
or any other of the p opith 1 way? they held es bound, in con- 
r and duty, 45 re pee kunde b to his majeſty ; being deſirous to 
ſee his £9 gvernment ebe upon thoſe true ſupports of the proteſtant 
ee and the hearts of His people. That, if this match proceeded, it 
would Aicguiet the minds of his 'proteſtant ſubjects, and fill them ' with 
endleſs jealbuſies, and y would bring his majeſty into ſuch alliances abr i 
- as milk proye deftructive to the proteſtant religion: To which addreſs the 
1 anſwered, he would take the matter into his immediate conſideration, 
Alfter which the parliament was prorogued to the 7th of Famary. 
The king being now fully convinced of the treachery of the earl Us 
See, took away the ſeals from the carh and gave them to Sir He- 
nueage Finch, with the title of lend Ki keeper ; And during this receſs of 
lament, the princeis of Modena arriving at Dover (via. on the 2 1ſt of 
e ſhe was married to his royal highneſs the duke of Yor the 
ee 21 the r of Oxford, the princeſs being then 'about fifteen 


Rein 0 10 
In he, een kim in tins, the "Dutch having lid their country under water, 

"FT engaged the emperor and Spaniard in their quarrel, and the Engliſwß 
- diſcovering a diſpoſition to clap up a peace with them, the French Tile 

found he Adu x not be able long to maintain his conqueſts i in the United 
Provinces; 3 therefore, having extorted what money he could from the towns 
ed himſelf of, he withdrew his arttiy out of the Dutch ter- 
ritories, retaining no place of. any note, except Magſtriebt: Whereupon 


” the three provinces of Gelaerland, 'Overyſſel, and Utrecht,” which had been 


for ſome time under his dominion, Were united to the body again, and 


; 7 = deputies admitted into the aſſembly of the ſtates-general, which 57 | 


= Hoi been excluded from' while . 7 were under the power of the Frenc 
The parliamęnt meetin 7th of Fanuary 1673-4, the king ac- 
| quaihte them, that during this ſhort receſs he had done ſeveral things tend- 
* Ing to the ſecurity of their religion and properties; and if they thought there 
Was ill any thing wanting, he was. 1890 to receive whatever they ſhould 
8 Pol then He expected they ſhould do their parts, and grant him 
an d proportionable app without which he could neither main- 
Es c War, or procure a good p ace; aſſuring them, that no propoſals 
0 


ce had yet been offered, but with an intent to amuſe him. 
| Stafttury, with apprehenſions of the king's intentions to introdyce popery 


Nhe bout however had been fo alarm'd by the treacherous earl of 


. i 915 4 get © poyer, and his entring into an alliance with France for that 


that they were holy taken u with expedients for the Prevention N 
1 > Wy terrible evils. F 


The commons however reſolved, that the thanks of the houſe ſhould 


be returned his | majeſty for what he had done fincg the laſt ſeſſion for ſu 


| prin popery, and it was expected they would have proceeded in the 


fupply ; but ie ſubtle Shaftsbury had ſo re their heads With the diſ- 


3 2 mal e he had made of the court's deſigning to invade their re- 


gion and librties, that the commons reſolved they would in the firſt place 


Js to get Wer grievances * and the proteſtant mer and 
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heir liberties and properties effectually ſecured, by ſeeing popery ſupp 1 
nd all n other anions who were popiſhly 2 
© of dangerous to the government. WE. 
d "che d ee induced to make his majeſty more | 
| _advantagious offers of peace than they had done, which he was pleaſed to 
communicate to the houſe of commons, and defied their advice upon: 
Whereupon both houſes joined in an addreſs to his majeſty, deſiring he 
would conclude a peace with theſtates. The commons however till 
dwelt upon their grievances, and reſolved, that the continuance of ſtanding 
forces was a grievance ; nay, that the king's Guards were an unlawful body 
ol men, and ought to be disbanded ; that guards and ftanding armies were only 
© in uſe where princes governed more 0 fear than love, as in France where 
the government was arbitrary; and that if the life-guards were diſbanded, it 
/ would fave ſome hundred thouſand pounds per Annum, which would en- 
able the king to pay his debts without burthening the people. 
While the commons were engaged in debates of this nature, the kin 
came to the houſe of peers on the 7th of February; and in a ſpeech to bo | 
houſes, acquainted them, he had made an honourable peace with the Dutch, 1 
and had ſince given orders for diſpanding his forces; but recommended their Mt 
granting a ſupply for increaſing the number of capital ſhips, that we might 1 
not be inferiour to our neighbours at ſea. Still the commons returned to their 
* grievances ; which made ſuch a wide difference. between his majeſty; and 
the parliament, that the king found himſelf under a neceſſity of proroguing - 
them on the 24th of February; and on the 28th of the ſame month, the 
peace was proclaimed in — | as 8 | 
© Soon after the concluſion of the peace, Sir William Temple was ſent am- 
baſſador to Holland, to aſſure the ſtates of his Britannich majeſty's friend- 
hip, and to offer his mediation for putting an end tothe preſent war between 
the Dutch and their confederates and France: But the ſtates propoſing 
great advantages to themſelves this campaign, deferr d accepting his majeſty's 
media tion for ſome time. However, a battle being fought in Auguſt 1674, 
between the prince of Orange and the prince of Conde at Senneff, neither 
ide had any great reaſon to boaſt of their ſucceſs, tho both ſung Te Deum: 
as for a victory. But to return to England: A rumour being ſpread, ſoon IM 
after the riſing of the laſt parliament, that the king did not deſign they ſhould _ - ³ü 
ever fit again; his majeſty iſſued out a proclamation, declaring, that he would = Jl 
look upon the ſpreaders of that report, as ſeditiouſly inclined and diſaffected 
to his ſervice. About the fame time, his majeſty having been | pleaſed to 
- enroll himſelf a citizen of London, the lord mayor, aldermen and com- 
mon council waited on him in the Bangueting Houſe, with an inſtrument 
of his freedom encloſed in a gold Box ſet with diamonds, which his ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed graciouſly to accept as a mark of their duty and 
affection. e | . 
That inimitable Fobn Milton, the author of Paradiſe loft, alſo 
went off the ſtage this year: He was educated in the univerſity of Cam- 
Bridge, and was extremely improved by his travels: He was Latin ſecretary + 
to te rebel parliament, and afterwards to Cromwel ; no leſs remarkable 
for his oppoſition to the eſtabliſh'd religion and government, than for his 
excellent poem: He died alſo in the 67th year of his age at Bunbill near © Ml 
"London, having loſt both his eyes ſome years before. —_— 
The parliament, meeting again the following year, on the 13th ß 
April, 1675 after a receſs of fourteen months, was opened by a ſpeech [| 
oy Cs te 3 hom | 
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I ; . 8 x 88 to the ſecurity of religion and property, and tg nx a tight 
Wo taſting underſtanding with them, which ill men were; endeayouting g | 


Bk. 


1 dans her 1 | e 
the e 2 10 85 


Pane He deſired a ſupply to put the royal navy in good condition, 


ue engel node: in their proceedings. ch 07 965K 


= Then the commons yrcterdod: en a charge againſt the lord * | 

FvVieeaſurer, che earl of Dany; but, finding their proofs defective, they 
thought fit to let — drop; and dew up an addreſs, = his majeſty would 

* 1 recall the Exgliſb forces in the Hrench ſervice, and fordid "his ſub- 


= Phe" firſt thing'the commons entered upon, Was a bill to prevent the 


1 — wth of popery; wherein they declared, that the laying maſs hould be a 
ient evidence of a/perſon's being a popiſh prieſt, and inflicted penalties 


EY upon ſuch as heard maſs: After which. they eder an address at ; 


. the earl . az Wahn; 


Ke erpployments, and from e 8 realer 2 perſon, danger- 
= yt ths government, Ani 


engag ing in that ſervice for the future: To which his majeſty an- 


che 2 | Herbs, 5 el ſaffer no more of his ſubjects to enter into the French 


but he could not recall thoſe that were girendy' ons prejudice 
his honour and the peace of the kingdom. 


We 3" In the mean time, Nimeguen being the place agreed on to treat of a 
"If general peace, the miniſters. of the — — powers reſorted thi- 


ther, and thoſe of his Britannick majeſty. as mediaters; but little progreſs 


nden fhor; were obliged! 
= who Seiden upon the Moſelle, defeated AIR geg. qua, 82 took 


Was made ii in thoſe. negotiations, the preſent year, both parties having great 


Erxpectations of gaining ſome advantage this campaign: The French, as 


ulflial, made themſelves maſters; of ſeveral places, before ah confederates 
marched out f their winter quarters; . ages . 


1 = ill of be ſmallpox; but aſter the ptince was recovered, a 
ih mende d Bis army, we is une was obliged: to be a witneſs of the taking 
1 a. inburgh alſo: be im s had ſhetterducceſs upon the Rhine, 


WI the 5h having 16K'th&r celebrated general, the-marſhal Ber ene, 


4 


to repaſi — — e 


A oo toyn of T7 rien: The Engliſb troops in the French Krieg at this time 
part of that army upon the Rhine, and the great duke of Marl- 


5 „ t che firſt rudiments of war there, ide; the” marſhal. Tu- 


Ne The Engliſh alſo had ſome forces in the ſervice of the Durch, but 
pe” 5 was not eſteemed any breach of the neutrality they proſeſſed. 4 
9 The land of Barbudbes fafferd much about the ſame time by a hurri- 
Sine, in Which upward of three hundred houſes and two hundred perſons 
* r deſtroy d, with eiglit ſhips and veſſels in the road. 
The prince of Newburgh, coming over to pay a viſit to che court of Eng- 
n this year, was moſt magnificently and affectionately received and en- 
| Henan, nobe of the foreign princes having thewn-his majeſty more reſpect 
or kindnef during his exile. About the fame time the king thought fit 
to advance ſeveral of his natural children to the title and dignity of Engliſi 
dukes: Charles duke d Lenos (by Louie Querovalte, dutcheſs of Portſmouth) 
= = created duke of Richivond on the gth of Augu/t ; Charles Fitz-Roy 
a = the dutcheſs of Cleveland) was created duke of Soutbampton, on the roth 


September; and Henry Fit- Roy, a ſecond natural ſon by the dutcheſs of 
| _ Cleveland, 


\ * 
. J 
1 


' 
1 * 8 2 
i 


BY = this addreſs they d his eee 1 he. faid . 5 


1 Dinar! and 
Ho, which, the Datch ſay, was occaſioned by «the, prince LL: g 


The king having ordered the commons to attend him in the Banguetting- 


buſe, two days after, let them know, that he was highly offended at 
their preſumption, in encroaching on his prerogative of making peace and 


mar, and preſcribing what kind of alliances he fhould make, and directed 
them to adjourn themſelves to the 16th of July. | 
Some little time before this, the prince of Orange had defired leave, to 
make his addreſſes to the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter of his royal high- 
neſs the duke of York, of whom he had received a very great character, 
And coming over to England in the beginning of October, he found the 
king and duke at"New-Market; where, having remained for two or three 
days, he came with the court to London, and was admitted to make his ad- 


dreſſes perſonally to the princeſs Mary, then in the bloom of youth about 
lifteen years of age, and in all reſpects a moſt agreeable young lady, The 
preliminaries having been agreed ſome time before, the courtſhip was not 


ok any long duration; the marriage was celebrated privately in the * 
at of, James (where the duke of York then kept his court) on the 4 
. 1 November 
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_ November, about eleven at night; and the next day there were great rejoic. 


mn fora fair wind; fo that they did not arrive in Holland till the 29th of 
== of that month. © ain eee e be Help 


3 ad of December: He was ſucceeded in that ſer by Dr. William Sancroft, 
x An of St. Pauls, who was conſecrated on the 27th of Januar), 


dran the confederate forces that way, he on a ſudden faced about, and 
bent his march towards Ghent and Ypres, of both which towns, he made 
himſelf maſter before the end of the month: whereupon the Eg ſiſb and 
3 Dutch were extremely alarmed, and the king having with great expedition 
miiſed a fine army of thirty thouſand men, on the joth of March embark. 
=. - et ten thouſand of them, under the command of the duke of Monmouth, 
fr the defence of Offend, which the Spaniards apprehended was in danger; 
dat theſe forces were no ſooner arriv'd there, than the grand monarch 
—_— thought fit to 5 quit the field, and ſend his army into their quarters 
2 the mean time the "Dutch, having ordered their . plenipotentiaricy,/ 
to fign a ſeparate peace with France, on condition the French agreed to 
reftrore the fix following towns to the Spaniard, viz. Ghent, At), 
= Charhkroy, Oudtnard, Courtray, and Limburgh. The Dutch and 
l preſumed that this was to have been done on the ratification d 
* pf the treaty, there being no time fixed for it; but juſt before the treaty * 


wWuas to have been figned, the French declared, that the king, their maſter, 


0 
== . being obliged. to ſe an entire reſtitution made to his allies the Swedes, of 
= all they had loſt in the war, could not ſign the peace without the actual 
= reſtitution of the fix towns upon the ratification of the treaty ; and conſulted 
4.3% = His Bretanmich majeſty to know his reſolution on this point; who appeared 
P provoked at this double-dealing of the French, that he ſent Sir Willian 
TLTemok over to Holland with a commiſſion to ſign a treaty with the ſtates 
do carry on the war jointly with them againſt France, if the ſaid fowns 
BE were not evacdated within a certain limited time: Upon this occaſion, tis 
aid, the duke of Do ſhewed himſelf a true Exgliſbman, and declared 
n council, when this matter was debated, that it was plain by this ſtep, 
= that France was not ſincere in the buſineſs of the peace; that they aimed 
Ez at univerſal monarchy; and that none but his majeſty could hinder them 
from it in the poſture that Chriſtendom then ſtood: And the whole council 
VI being unanimous for entring into a confederacy with the Dutch, the treaty 
between England and Holland was actually figned on the 26th of 79 
ind the prince of Orange, being joined by the Englöſb auxiliaries, marched 
to the relief of Mons, which was then blocked up by marſhal Luxemberg, 
== which had ſuch an influence on the French miniſters, that on the laſt day, 
_ given them to declare, whether they would evacuate the towns in Flanders, 
odr continue the war, they agreed to the immediate ſurrender of the places 
_ agreed on, and the peace ſigned that very night: However, the prince of 
Orange, either not knowing, or diſſembling his knowledge of the peace, 
attacked the duke of Lux97berg in his camp, at the abby of Sz. Deni, 
near Mons, on the 14th of Auguſt, and obtained a ſignal victory over the 


French 
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Ihe Reign 
French by t he aſſiſtance of the Engliſß forces, which he had ſcarce ever 
done before in the whole courſe, of the war. And the next morning the 
prince ſent a letter to marſhal Lumemberꝙ to acquaint him the peace was 
concluded. Toke B | | 
The Spanrarss alſo thought fit to accept of the conditions of peace the 
Enolijb and Dutch had procured for them, and their plenipotentiaries ſigned 
the treaty, the latter end of September, as did the Germans the zd of 
February following. 6 | | p s | 
As to the court of England, they had the honour of com̃pelling the 
French king and his allies to yield to this peace, and of preſerving Holland 
and Flanders from being ſwallowed up; whereby the Britiſb dominions 
indeed, as well as the Netherlands, were protected from the inſults of the 
French: And can it be imagined, after we have ſeen the court of England 
fo briſkly in defence of the Netherlands, that king CHñARLES was ever 
> Woaged in a confederacy with France, for the extirpation of the Dutch, 
as the faction gave out, in order to ſpirit up the people againſt his govern- 
ment? Had not the king penetration enough to diſcern, that when the 
French were aggrandized by the acquiſition of Holland and Flanders, he 
muſt lie af their mercy ? Or can it be imagined, the French king would 
not have diſcovered the odious terms of that alliance by way of revenge, 
when he ſaw the king of England put aſtop to bisconqueſts, and at ſo critical 
Juncture defeat his favourite project of univerſal monarchy? We may well 
conclude therefore, ſince no ſuch treaty has appeared from that day to this, 
that there never was any ſuch; and indeed the report ſeems to have been 
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5 calculated only to ſerve a preſent turn: Even the inventors never dreamt it 
vould have had a place in hiſtory,  tho' ſome through weakneſs, and others 
„ through malice, have ſo far countenanced the abſurd calumny, as to give 
(Wh it place in their works. 16.2 3 
' WW . The grand jealouſy, propagated by Shaftsbury and the faction for ſome 
7 Wl time, to- incite the people againſt the. government, appears evidently to 
r, WH have been a jealouſy of an alliance between the kings of Englandand France 


to introduce popery and arbitrary powers in England; but when the king 
al. of England had ſhewm that uncommon diligence and application in raiſin 

dan army, and fitting out a fleet, and thereby actually defeated the ambitious 
deſigns of the French, inſomuch that the ſtale pretence of the king's views 
of introducing. popery and arbitrary power by the French forces and French 
piſtoles, could no longer obtain any credit with men of common ſenſe; 
then did the faction on a ſudden change their batteries, and inſtead of 
affirming that the king intended to bring in popery, gave out, that the 
pope and all the roman-catholick powers in Europe were ſo provoked at his 
majeſty's conduct in diſcouraging the advancement of popery, that they 


vert the proteſtant religion, maſſacre all the king's ſubjects that would not 
turn papiſts, fire the city, and put the pope into poſſeſſion of the Britiſb 
dominions, as a fief of the holy ſee; and that the duke of Vor, or what- 
erer roman-cgtholick ſhould be appointed to reign here by that pontiff, 
ſhould hold his dominions of the pope," and in reality be no more than his 
vicegerent : Which notorious pieces of forgery at length obtained the name 


of the Pop isn PLOT, and became in a manner univerſally credited, tho? 


gate villains, that, if the nation had not before been work'd up to a belief 
that popery was breaking in upon them; and the rumour been countenan- 
cd by ſome popular men who laid hold of every trivial circumſtances to 


94. 5 B abuſe 
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had laid aplot with the Engl;/bþ roman-catholicks to murder the king, ſub- 


attended with ſuch improbable circumſtances, and vouched by ſuch profli- 
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wdwW uss the people, and give etedit to the plot; itis amazing to reflect, that 
ſo many mens lives ſhould be taken away, and the mob ſpirited up into 


— 


. 


a. 


cellon, almoſt upon ſuch evidence;” that, if mien bad been cool and in 
WW their ſenſes, would not have been thought ſufficient to have hanged a dog 
upon. Indeed the people had nd time to conſider the improbability of the 
WW ory; The faction with an uncommon aſſurance, gave out, a ſudden 
mmaffacre was intended, that they were to be made ſia ves to the pope; that 
= the firesof queen Mary's days would infallibly be rekindled ; and, in ſhort, 
__ - the corſternation was fo great, the danger ſo threatning, that no man gave 
eine any mg 
_ "Titus Oates, to whom the firſt diſcovery of thispretended plot was gene- 
= rally aſcribed, and by the faction thereupon ſtiled Tur Saviour or Tur 
NMArron, was the fon of a ribbon-weaver, and had the living of Hoſting; in 
8 Suſſex conferred upon him, which he enjoy d till he turned anabaptiſt preg, © 
cher again : His ſon Titus however was educated at -Merchant-Tayhors | 
BY ſchool; and was afterwards a ſtudent, firſt in Caius, and then in Sr. Johns 
—_— college in Cambridge; and, having taken orders, got into a famlI vicarage 
in Neu, which he left for another in Suſſex. Biſhop Burnet adds, that 
Jiu Oates was an ignorant man, proud, ill na tured, and and haughty ; 6 
= < that complaints had been exhibited againſt him for very indecent expreſ- 
7 _ fions concerning the myſteries of chriſtianity (being charged particularly 6 
EF with ſocinianifm:) He had been preſented alſo for perjury, and being chap- 
uin to a man of war, was diſmils'd from thence, upon complaint of ſome 
unnatural practices not to be named: He was, however, afterwards ad. 
= mitted chafain to the duke of Norfolk ; and, diſcovering an inclination of 
pPopery, Hutchinſon, a jeſuit in that family, had the honour of his converſion. 
t The biſhop relates farther, that he was very intimate with Hutchinſon, who, 
told him, that the jeſuits and Oates were always in ill terms; that 
1 they allowed him but nine- pence a day, of which he complained, and Hut. 
= . chinſon often relieyed him: Thus far the biſhop. Mr. Echars allo agrees 
chat Oates was very neceffitous the year before this pretended diſeovery; and 
= that falling Into U acquaintance'of Dr. Ezrael Tongue, a miniſter in the 
= city; who was under#terrible apprehenſions bf popery, Oates was relieved 
—_ by him, on his complaints of wanting bread, and even taken into his houſe, 
and cloathed by the doctor: He adds, that Dr. Tongue was remarkable 
for his parts and great reading, but of a reſtleſs temper, full of project 
BY > and ſcarce ever without a pen in his hand, and a plot in his head: That hay- 
ing equipped Oates, and given him money in his pocket, the doctor told 
wum, He would put bim into a way; directed him to inſinuate himſelf into 
=” the'papiſts at home, and afterwards to go beyond ſea and obſerve the ways 
=» pf the jeſuits, who were ſeldom out of a plot againſt the proteſtants; and, 
- dhe could diſcover one at this time, it would be his preferment for ever: 
But, however, if he could learn the names of their agents, and get ſome 
1 nſt the papiſts, it would be very eaſy to rouſe (or 
amuſe) the people with the fears of popery. But, I perceive biſhop Bur- 
det will ndt allow Dr. Tongue to have ſuch a ſhare of ſagacity or knavery tt 
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as this relation ſuppoſes; for he ſays, Tongue was a very mean divine, cre- W 7: 
dulous and ſimple; bot he always looked upon him to be fincere : How- tt 
ever, he agrees With Mr. Echard, That he was full of Projects. But, what- WW '< 
ever. were Dr. Tongue qualifications, it appears, that Oates took his advice, br 
admitted himſelf of the ſociety of the ſeſuits, and was ſent over by them N 
to Valladolid in Spain, in May 1697, where he continued half a year, 2 
wah pe 2 r Y «4 3A 5) returne 
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returned to England; but, not having made ſufficient diſcoveries in this 


voyage to Spain, he procured himſelf to be diſpatch'd again by the jeſuits 


to the Engliſh ſeminary at St. Omers in Flanders, where having continued 
fix or ſeven months, and got ſuch information as he wanted, of places and 
perſons, he returned a ſecond time to his friend Dr. Tongue at London, the 
latter end of June 1678: And, from the materials they had collected, 
it was agreed to draw up a narrative of a moſt horrid popiſh plot to kill 


the king, maſſacre his ſubjects, introduce popery, fire the city, &c. as has 


been intimated already, _ | 

The narrative being prepared, Tongue ſhewed it to Mr. Chriftopher Kirkby, 
a gentleman belonging to the court, and defired the K. might be acquaint- 
ed with it, which Kirby undertook ; and the next day, being the 13th 
of Auguſt, 1678, as his majeſty was walking in the park, Kirkby, found 


an opportunity of informing him privately, that there was a deſign form- 


& againſt his life, and that he might be in'danger in that very walk; and 
the king demanding how that could be? Kirby anſwer'd, he might be 
ſhot, at but to give a particular account, required more privacy: where- 
upon the king ordered him to attend him at his return out of the park, 
which Kirkby did, and then let his majeſty know, that there were two 
men, the one called Honeſt William, and the other Pickering, that watch- 
ed an opportunity to ſhoot his majeſty ; and that Sir George Wakeman, 
the queen's phyſician, was hired to poiſon him; and that a friend of his had 
ſhewn him a full account of this treaſonable conſpiracy the day before 
in writing, and was ready to produce it again when he ſhould be com- 
manded : And the king ordering that his friend ſhould attend him at 
White-hall at eight in the evening, K:rkby brought Tongue thither at the 
time appointed, who delivered the narrative to the king: His majeſty, 
looking upon the papers, ſaid, he was going to Vindſor the next morning, 
but would depoſite the papers ſafely in the hands of one he could truſt ; and 
ordered them to wait on the lord treaſurer, the earl of Danby, the next 
morning ; which they did, and the earl, ſhewing them the papers, aſked, if 
they were originals ; to which the doctor anſwer'd they were copies, but 
he had the originals in his cuſtody, which were thruſt under his chamber- 
door, as he fancied, by a certain perſon, with whom he had tome diſcourſe 
of theſe matters; and tho he did not know where the party lived, he be- 
lieved he ſhould meet with him in two or three days. Three or four days 
after, Tongue waited on the earl again with an additional narrative; and ac- 
quainted his lordſhip, that he had acknowledged himſelf the author of theſe 


papers; but defired his name might not be diſcovered, becauſe he was 


afraid the papiſts would murder him if they knew what he was about. 


Then the earl aſked him, if he knew Honeſt William and Pickering, who 
were ſaid to have a deſign to aſſaſſinate the king in the papers: He an- 
ſwered, they often walked in St. Fames's park, and he would find out 
where they lived, but did not know them. | 

Soon after, the earl went to Windſor, and acquainted his majeſty with 
the information he had received from Dr. Tongue, and defired, that a war- 
rant might be iſſued for apprehending the two aſſaſſins, and that more of 
the privy-council might be acquainted with the matter; but his majeſty 
refuſed to acquaint any other perſon with it, or to order a warrant for ap- 
prehending Honeſt William and Pickering : The earl afterwards going to 
Wimbleton, Tongue went himſelf one night to inform him, that the aſſaſſins 
were to go to Windſor the next morning, and that he would order it fo, 
that the earl's gentleman ſhould go in the ſame coach with them, or on 
horſeback in their company, and that he might take them there, Where- 
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- pon the earl ordered his gentleman to obſerve the doctor's directions, and 
went himſelf to Windſor, to acquaint his majeſty with the matter, that 


tie aſſaſſins might be ſeized on their arrival: But Dr. Tongue ſent the earl 
word, that ſomething had prevented their going to Windſor that day, ho- 
ever they would go the day following, or the next day, at furtheſt; but 
ſtill ſome trifling excuſe was made from time to time, which, twas pre. 
tended, prevented their coming. Whereupon the king looked upon it as 
a ſham, and when the earl preſſed him to acquaint ſome of the reſt of the 
_ council with the matter, his majeſty anſwered, it would alarm all England, 
and put thoughts of killing him into people's heads, who had no ſuch 
thoughts before. HTS „„ Wn, OAT . 
Some few days after, Tongue ſent a letter to the earl of Danby, to ac- 


: quaint him, that a packet of letters from ſeveral jefuits had been ſent to 


Mr. Beddingfield, a prieſt at Windſor, which the earl acquainted the king 
with: Whereupon his majeſty ſaid, that ſuch a packet had been delivered 


ſome hours before by an, to the duke of Yorꝶ; and that Bedding- 
field told the duke, he was 


id ſome ill was intended him, becauſe the 
letters in the packet ſeemed to be of a dangerous nature, and that he was 
ſure they were not the hand- writing of perſons whoſe names were ſub- 


|, ſcribed to the letters; and indeed, there were ſuch evident marks of forgery 


in them, that the king was confirmed in his opinion, that it was a ſham 


plot, and ſeemed determined not to acquaint the council with it, till the 


duke expreſſing a great earneſtneſs to have the matter examined; and then 
the earl obtained leave to lay the ſaid papers and letters before the council, 
In the mean time Tongue: and Oates, finding their narrative but'coldly 
received by the king, had determined to bring the matter before the par- 
liament, and, in order to it, went before Sir Edmundbury Godfrey; and 
made oath of the truth of it: however, the matter having been conſidered 


them on the 28th of September, where they gave fo tragical an ac- 
count of the plot, and expreſſed ſo much fear of being murdered them- 
ſelves by the jeſuits for making this diſcovery, that Tongue and Oates were 
ordered to be lodged in Wþ:tehall, and a guard for their ſecurity ; and, upon 


* 


papers ſeized, viz. Sir George Wakeman, phyſician to the queen; Mr. 


Edward Coleman, ſecretary to her royal highneſs; Mr. Richard Langhorn, 


a counſellor of the temple, who was very much intruſted with the affair 

of the papiſts, beſides eight confiderable popiſh, prieſts and jeſuits : And 
what gave ſome colour to the plot, were two letters that were ſeized of 
Mr. Coleman's, written to monſieur Le Cheſe, the French king's confeſſor; 
in one of which, he defires the aſſiſtance of the French king to bring about 

a change of religion; and in another, expreſſes great hopes of ſubduing this 


by the privy-council, Dr. Tongue and Oates were ſommoned before 


peftilent northern Hereſy, as he ſtiled the proteſtant religion; but theſe hav- 


ing been written in the years 1674 and 75, and conſequently appearing 
to be no part of this pretended plot; and Beddingfields letters, and the reſi 
of the evidence, being attended with very ſuſpicious circumſtances, the 
dredit of the plot began to fink, till another occurrence happened, which did 


5 ny not only confirm the people in the belief of it, but in a manner turned their 


brains; and that was the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, before whom, 


the narrative of the plot was ſworn. Nothing leſs was expected than a 


general maſſacre of the proteſtants after this: every man provided himſelf 
with arms for his defence, icarce any one went to church without his 
BF FL | . | "dagger, 
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dagger, or a brace of pocket piſtols, fo artfully had that incendiary, Sha- 
ftshury, improved this accident, and wrought upon the credulity of the 
people, which he very well knew how to apply to the advancement of his 
ſeditious and ambitious projects. gf | 

It is generally agreed, that Godfrey grew melancholy after his ſwearing 
Tongue and. Oates, and was under ſome apprehenſions, that what he had 


done, might be fatal to him: He went from his houſe, it ſeems, on 


Saturday morning the 12th of Ofober, and was miſſing till Thurſday fol- 


lowing, when he was found in a ditch near Primroſe-Hill, about half 


way from London to Hampſicad, with his ſword run through his body, 
money in his pockets, rings on his fingers, and his cane and gloves lying 
by him. The coroner's inqueſt fitting upon him, could not agree in their 
verdict the firſt day; but ſome of them having been afterwards better in- 
ſtructed by Shaftsbury's agents, they gave in a verdict the next day, that 


| Godfrey was murdered by perſons unknown, and that his death was ac- 


caſioned by ſuffocation and ſtrangling (and not by the ſword :) whereupon 
the people were immediately taught to believe that he was murdered by 


the papiſts, and to look upon this as an inconteſtible evidence of the polt : 


The queſtion, Who murdered Sir Edmondbury Godfrey ? was held un- 
anſwerable, and thoſe who would not believe it, were looked upon as 
papiſts, and enemies to the conſtitution. | 

The king returning from New-Market, and obſerving how the people 
were alarmed at Godfrey's murder, iſſued a proclamation on the 2oth of 
Ofober, promiſing a reward of 500 J. to any one who ſhould diſcover 
the murderers, 'and his pardon to- any perſon concerned in it, if he would 
declare his accomplices, together with the 500 J. reward: And another 
proclamation was publiſhed four days after, promiſing his majeſty's pro- 
tefion to the diſcoverer, beſides the reward of 500 l. and a pardon; for 
it was ſuggeſted, that people might be deterred from giving their evidence 
in this matter, by the threats of the papiſts : Theſe high rewards pro- 
duced ſeveral neceſſitous diſcoverers, the defects of whoſe evidence were 
ſupplied by the fears and credulity of the people, and the-artifices of the 


ſagacious Shaftsbury. 


The parliament meeting on the 2 1ſt of October, while men were under 
theſe terrible apprehenſions of a general maſſacre by the papiſts, his majeſty 
made a ſpeech to both houſes; wherein he acquainted them, that he had 
been obliged to keep up his forces for the defence of his neighbour, and 
ſecuring what was left of Flanders; and he was confident, no man would 
think the money raiſed for their diſbanding had been ill employ'd in their 
continuance, when the honour and intereſt of the nation was ſo much 
improved by it; and aſſured them, he had been out of purſe in that ſervice, 
which he expected they ſhould ſupply; leaving it to their conſideration, 
what forces it might be neceſſary to keep on foot for the future: He 
proceeded then to tell them, he had been informed of a defign againſt his 
perſon by the jeſuits, of which he ſhould ſay too much or too little, but 
would leave the matter to law; and in the mean time take care to pre- 
dent the practices of thoſe men, as well as of others (meaning Coleman's 
correſpondence with Le Cheſe) who had been tampering in a high degree 
with toreigners, and contriving to introduce popery ; and concludes with 
mentioning the deficiencies of the funds, and aſſuring them, that at the 
beſt his revenue was never equal to the neceflary expences of the govern- 
ment, as they would perceive by the ſtate of it, which he had ordered to 
be laid before them. | | 


The 
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370 A Vindication of the SrUARTS. 
I be two houſes having conſidered Oates's narrative, and agreed upon an 
\ addreſs to his majeſty for a faſt to implore God's mercy and protection: 
And that he would bring to light the ſecret machinations of the papiſts; 
Medneſday, the 13th of November, was accordingly appointed for a faſt: 
They alſo preſented a ſecond addreſs, that all-popiſh recuſants, and thoſe. 
that were reputed ſuch, ſhould depart from the cities of London and Weſt. 
minſter : And a third, that the lord chamberlain ſhould take care that 
no unknown perſons came near his majeſty ; and that ſufficient guards out 
of the militia might be raiſed in London, Middleſex, and Surrey, to be poſted 
' where it ſhould be thought convenient during this ſeſſion of parliament. 
The fame day, viz. the 24th of October, Oates was examined befote 
the houſe of commons till nine at night, when the commons ſent for the 
lord chief juſtice 'Scroggs to take his depoſitions upon oath, and the chief 
juſtice ſealed twenty fix warrants'in the houſes againſt ſeveral lords, and 
others whom Oates had charged as conſpirators ; particularly againſt the 
lords Powis, Stafford, Arundel, Petre and Bellafis, who were taken into 
cuſtody, and ſent to the Tower, together with Sir. Henry Titchburne ; 
and ſeveral others were committed to Newgate : And on the z iſt of 
O#ober the commons came to a reſolution, nemine contradicente, in which 
the lords concurr'd, that it appeared there was, and had been, A DAM. 
N ABLE AnDHELLISH PLOT, contrived and carried on by popiſh 
recuſants, for aſſaſſinating and murdering the king, for ſubverting the go 
vernment, and rooting out and deſtroying the proteſtant religion; which, 
with Sir Edmundbury Godfrey's funeral, that was ſolemniz d the ſame day 
in an uncommon manner, the plot generally taken for granted: Godfre, 
it ſeems, was buried from Bridewell, and the proceſſion was continued 
through the high-ſtreets from thence to St. Martin's, upwards of a mile 
the corps being preceded by ſeventy-two London divines, and followed by 
above a thouſand perſons of quality and eminent citizens; which was cel 
tainly deſigned to ſtrike the Joop with diſmal apprehenſions; and fo ſug- 
_ geſt, that the whole body of proteſtants muſt expect to be maſſacred in lik: 
manner, if they did not provide for their defence, and extirpate the papiſt 
The commons about the fame time brought in a bill fer diſabling papiſts 
ta fit in either houſe of parliament ; and it was mov'd in that houſe b 
ſome of Shaftsbury's creatures, to bring in a bill for excuding the duke of 
York from the crown, on account of his religion : At which the king was 
alarm'd; and, coming to the houſe of peers on the gth of November, after he 
had thanked both houſes for the care they had taken of his preſervation, he 
told them he was ready to join with them in all ways and means that 
might eftabliſh a firm ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, as their hearts 
could wiſh, not only during his own time, but in future ages: And there- 
fore he was come to aſſure them, that whatever reaſonable bills they 
ſhould preſent to be paſs d into laws to make them fafe in the reign of his 
_ . ſucceſſor (ſo they tended not to impeach the right of ſucceſſion, nor the 
deſcent of the crown in the right line; and fo as they reſtrained not his 
power, nor the juſt rights of any Proteſtant Succeſſors) ſhould find a ready 
concurrence from him: for which ſpeech the commons returned his ma- 
jeſty thanks the ſame afternoon at Whitehall. a 
In the mean time, the reward of 500 /. offered to the diſcoverers of Ga- 
freys murder produced another witneſs, whoſe evidence was thought migh- 
tily to ſupport the credit of Oates: The name of this man was Bedlle; 
and tho he pretended at firſt to know nothing of the plot, but only G0. 
frey's murder, by that time the faction had had the inſtructing and mould. 


18 
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ng of him, he became poſitive in moſt branches of the plot as Oates him- 
elk: This extraordinary evidence was farſt a poor boy in the ſervice of lord 
Bellaſts, a roman catholick ; and was afterwards employed in carrying 
etters and packets from men of quality and others in England to their 
correſpondents in Flanders, France and Spain, where he frequently pre- 
tended to be a man of birth and fortune, and by that means cheated a 
geat many people of their money and goods; inſomuch, that he was look- 
ed upon abroad, as a notorious cheat and impoſtor ; nor was his reputation 
much better at home, having been in ſeveral goals for frauds he had 
committed in England: It was but juſt before the proclamation for diſ- 
covering Godfrey's murder, that he got out of the Mar/halſea, where he 
had been fed out of the common-alms baſket. However, aſſuming the 
ülle of captain, and perſonating the gentleman, the faction gave out, he 
vas a man of figure and reputation, and on his pretending to know ſome- 
thing of Godfrey s murder, he was ordered to have lodgings at Whitehall, 
i guard for his ſecurity, anda handſome ſubſiſtance, as Oates had before 


He was firſt examined by the two ſecretaries of ſtate in his majeſty's 
reſence ; when he depoſed, that Godfrey was murdered in Somer/et-houſe, 
ut declared upon his oath, he knew nothing of the plot : However be- 
ig examined the next day before the houſe of lords, he pretended to be 
cquainted with the principal parts of it; and, upon his depoſition, ſeveral 
ther prieſts were apprehended : And the commons became fo extremel 
alous of the papiſts, that they addreſs'd his majeſty to diſmiſs all the queen's 
trvants of that perſuaſion ; which tho' the king was by no means pleaſed 
nth, he was much more incenſed at their ſending Sir Joeph Wilkam- 
in, one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and a member of their houſe, 
d the Tower, for counterſigning ſome commiſſions to roman-catholicks : 
le ſent for the commons thereupon to Mpbiteball, and told them, that 
do they had committed his ſervant without acquainting him; yet he in- 
„ Wtnded to deal more freely with them, and acquaint them with his in- 
| entions to releaſe the ſecretary. Whereupon the commons addreſs his ma- 
: eſty not to releaſe the ſecretary ; and, that he would recal all com- 
« niſons granted to papiſts : To which the king reply'd, that he had re- 
» feed the ſecretary already, but conſented to recall ſuch commiſſions as 
e lad been granted to papiſts. About the ſame time, a warm debate hap- 
it Wiring in the houſe of commons, on the bill for diſabling papiſts to fit 
i WW" parliament, very high words paſſed between Sir Jonathan Trelawney, 

later wrards biſhop of Vincheſter) and Mr. Aſh; and Sir Jonathan was ſo 


1 provoked at ſome expreſſions, that he gave Mr. Aſha box on the ear, 
is ch 4/ returning, they were about to draw their ſwords; but the mem- 
he bes interpoſing and parting them, Sir Fonathan was ſent to the Tower 
his WI the aggreſſor, and Aſp was ſeverely reprimanded by the ſpeaker. 


About this time, one Staley, a goldſmith, was charged with ſpeaking 
traſonable words againſt the king, and brought to his tryal at the King's- 
Bench Bar, viz. on the 2 1ſt of November: He was a roman-catholick, and 
truſted with the caſh of a great many noblemen and gentlemen of that 


oh- perſuaſion, who calling in their money ſuddenly at this time, put him to 
e; eat ſtraits, and occaſioned his letting fall ſome paſſionate expreſſions; at 
od. Wt Carftairs, and two more Scotchmen, depoſed, that being at an eating- 
uld- Wk, on the 4th of November, in a room over-againſt Staley, who was 


nen in company with one Fromante, a Foreigner; Fromante ſaid in Frenche 
96 5 | that 
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that the King of England was a great Tormenter of the people of Gov. Sta 
anſwer d, in a great rage, the King of England is a grand heretick and 1, 

ereateſt rogue in the World: Here's the heart (ſtriking his hand upon hi 
rea) and here's the hand that will kill him myſelf. The priſoner own 
be was at the eating-houſe the, witneſſes mentioned, with Fromante; but 
denied he ſpoke the words; and obſerved farther, that the words ſworn 
by the witneffes, in French ſignified I ui kill myſelf, rather then 7 aj] 
Fill him myſelf. However the chief juſtice directed the jury to find the 
þ rilbner guilt of  high-treafon, as they did immediately, without going 
from the bar; and was thereupon executed. 

Mr. Edward Coleman; ſecretary to the dutcheſs of Jork, was nent 
bronghit to his tryal, on the 27th of November : The principal evidence 
produced againſt him were two letters, of his own hand-writing, to mai. 
fleur Le Chefe, the French king's confeſſor, in the year 1674 and 165; 
in one of which letters, Coleman defired the aid and aſſiſtance of the 
French k ing, to bring about a change of religion in England; and in the othe, 
he expreſſed great hopes of ſubduing this peſtilent northern hereſy, as te 
ſtyled the proteſtant religion. Oates and Bedlbe alſo depoſed, that Coleny 
was 4 principal conſpirator againſt the king's life; and Oates ſwore pati- 
culatly, that in Auguſt laſt he was privy, to the ſending eighty pound n 


Tour fuffians at W7ndfor, who were employ'd to kill the king, and tht 
ie gave the m eſſenger, who carried them, a guinea to make haſte; ht 
would not fix upon any certain day in Auguſt when they were ſent : le 
and Bedloe alſo Lerofed, that the . priſoner was privy to other conſpiratts 
to take off the king F 1 


vleman, in his « bſer 
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d - wi» | 


| fence, obſerved, that the.prejudices againſt every mn 
who was a toman-catholick at that time were ſuch, that if any onedf 
- that profeſſion, tho' never ſo innocent, ſhould appear in a court of juſir, 
it would be difficult for him to eſcape : That Oates did not ſo much, is 
know him when he was before the council, tho now he pretended to 
Have ttanfacted matters of that conſequence, with him; and he obſcril, 
that Oates would not fix upon any certain day when he ſent to the n- 
ans; fo that it was impoſſible to make his defence, and ſhew that he ws 
In another place: That, as to his letters, he meant nothing elle by the 
aid he defited from France, but an affiſtance of money, and the count- 
nance of that court to bring about a toleration. : 
The chief juſtice, in ſumming up the evidence, did not much inſi 
upon the teſtimony Oates had given of Coleman's defign to kill the king; 
but faid, it was plain, that Coleman intended to bring in popery, and ib 
vert the proteſtant religion, which by conſequence brought in a foreign ar 
thority. . That this was acting in derogation of the crown, and in dimint 
tion of the king's ſupremacy, and an endeavour to bring the nation unde: 
foreign dominion, namely, the pope's: And, tho he might hope to bring 
- popety, by procuring a diſſolution of the parliament and a toleration, ! 
was to be ſuppoſed other methods ould haye been taken, if theſe had fal 
ed, by his confederates at leaft, if not by himſelf; and he who enters i} 
on af unlawful act is guilty of all the conſequences that attend it, tho l- 
did not defign them : whereupon Coleman was convicted. When the chic 
Juſtice came to pronounce ſentence, he bid Mr, Coleman not be deluded 
with the hopes of a reprieve ;. they might ſtop his mouth till they hat 
Aop'd his breath: That the nation was at that time in ſuch diſorders, aod 
me people fo alarmed with ſecret murders, or daily outrages, that " 
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the king, who was merciful to a fault, ſhould be inclined that way, he verily 
believed both houſes of parliament would interpoſe between a pardon and 
him: That there was nothing could fave: him, he muſt aſſuredly die, and 
that ſuddenly. 

The chief juſtice having pronounced the ſentence, Coleman declared his 
innocency as to any defign againſt the king's life; and faid, he renounced 
all the mercy that God could ſhew him, if he had not diſcover'd all he 
knew to the houſe of commons; or if he ever made, or received, or 
heard of any propofition towards invading the king's life, his crown or 
dignity 3 or to procure any new form of government, or bring in popery 
by force: And in this he perſiſted till his execution at Tybury. | 

On the third of December 1678, the King iſſued a Proclamation, (in 
purſuance of an addreſs of the lords) offering a reward of two hundred 
pounds and a pardon to any one, who ſhould make a further diſcovery of 
the late horrid deſign againſt his majeſty's ſacred perſon and government, 
which gave ſuch encouragement to Oates and Bedlbe, that they proceeded 
to charge the queen herſelf, before the privy council, as an accomplice in 
the Plot: | 

But the king was fo incenſed at the evidence Oates had given againſt 
the queen, that he order'd a ſtricter guard to be kept upon him: On the 
other hand, the commons agreed upon an addreſs that Oates might be 
freed from that reſtraint, be attended by his own ſervants, and a com- 
petent allowance made him for his maintenan o: They alſo took the tryal 
of the popiſh lords out of the uſual way, and proceeded to impeach them, 
(viz) the lord Arundel of Wardour, the lord Potis, the lord Petre, the lord 
Bellas, and the lord viſcount Stafford, but no articles were exhibited 
zzainſt them during that parliament. - 5 ; 

The five jeſuits, who had been apprehended (viz) Wiliam Ireland, 
Thomas Pichering, ohn Grove, Thomas Whitebread, and Fobn Fenwick, 
being brought to their tryals, as Accomplices in the Plot, at the Old. Baily, 
on the 17th of December, Oates depoſed, that in December 1677, — 
faid Whitebread was made provincial of the Jeſuits, and that he order d 
Comer a Jeſuit to preach at St. Omers on St: Thomas d BeckeP's day, when 
the Preacher inveigh'd againſt the Oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, as 
antichriſtian and deviliſh : And that in January Whitebread wrote a let- 
ters to father Aſoby, acquainting him with the deſign of killing the king: 
And that he ſummon'd the Jeſuits to appear at a conſult, to be held at 
Lindon the 24th of April; upon which nine of them went over from St. 
Oners, among whom was Sir. Thomas Preſton, Mr. Wilkams, Mr. March, 
vir Joon Warner, and the deponent ; and they accordingly met the 24th 
of April at the White Horſe tavern in the Strand, and ſubdivided them- 
ſelves into ſeveral companies; and Mzco, ſecretary to the ſociety, drew up 
this reſglve, viz. That Pickering and Grove ſhould have fifteen hundred 
Pound, and Pickering thirty thouſand Maſſes as a reward : That Whitebread 
len'd this reſolve at his chambers, and the deponent carried it from one 
company to another, and ſaw them fign it, at leaſt forty of them. Soon 
ater the deponent return'd to St. Omers, and Whitebread commanded him 
to England again, to kill Dr. Tongue, who had tranſlated the Jeſuit's 
morals: That when he was in London, Aſhby, a Jeſuit, came from St. 
Omers, and brought inſtructions from Mhitebread to offer Sir George Wake- 
nan ten thouſand pounds to poiſon the king: and that they ſhould pro- 
cure the biſhop of Hereford, and Dr. Stilling fleet to be murder'd ; _ 
| | t 
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that Piclering and Grove ſhould ſtill go on with their deſign of Killing 
the king: Sir George Wakeman refuſing the ten thouſand pounds, Vit. 
breed order d them to offer him five thouſand pounds more, which he 
accepted, and five thouſand pounds of it was paid him by M. Comes or 
his order: That in Auguſt following, there was another conſult, at which, 
Mr. Ireland and the reſt were preſent, four Ruffians were at that time 
proyided to kill the king, and fourſcore pounds ſent after them tg 
Hindfor the next day, and Mr. Coleman gave the meſſenger a guinea t0 
uſe expedition. That the ſame month Mhitebread ſent other inſtructions 
to foment a rebellion in Scotland, and Harcourt ſent down Moor and 
Sander. thither to preach in the field-conventicles, and ſhew them the 
danger they | were in from epiſcopal Tyranny. He depos d alſo! that he 
faw iahering and Grove waiting in the park, ſeveral times in the month; 
of May and Fune, with their ſcrew'd piſtols, to kill the king, and thy 
they had ſilver bullets : That in March laſt, Pickering follow'd the king 
but + ducſh. not fire, the flint of his piſtol being looſe, for which he under 
went a penance : That Pickering and Grove fign'd the reſolution to {i] 
the king, and Whitebread gave them all the oath of fecreſy. _ 

He depoſed alſo, that I bitebread had fign'd ſeveral hundreds of military 
ao and one particularly to Sir John Gage, of Suſſex, which 
the deponent: deliver d himſel. 

It being demanded of. Oates, if he could produce any two witneſſes thut 

aw: him at Landon in April, when he faid the bk t was held, he fail 

hs he'lay.at.'Grove's houſe; but did not pretend to bring any one witne 
to prove he was in England; 

Bedloe depos d, that = was five years 8 in F landers, and wi 
reeds employ'd by the Jeſuits and Engliſp monks at Paris, to car 
letters to and from England, France, Spain, and Flanders: That the lt 
ter end of Auguſt, he was at Harcourt chamber with Ireland, Pickering, 

and Grove, with ſome others, and there it was reſolv'd, that ſince the. 
4 had been diſappointed at Windſor, Pickering and Grove ſhould go 
on, and Conyers be join'd with them, and they ſhould murder the king 
at New-narket ; ; but as to Whitebread, and Fenwick, he ſaid, he could 
depoſe nothing of his own knowledge. He depos d alſo, that the earl d 
Sbaftabury, the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Oſory, and the duke of 
Ormend mere to be kill'd. 

There appearing but one witneſs againſt Whitebread and Fenwick, and 
ip Jaw. requiring two in caſes of treaſon, the chief juſtice order d the jury 
to be Uiſcharg d of them, till further evidence ſhould appear againlſ 
them. 

Treland, in his defence prov'd by ſeveral witneſſes, that he went into 
Staffordſpire the third of Auguſt, where he remain'd till the beginning ol 
- September... He declar'd alſo, that he had abundance of other witneſſes 
but that he was not allow'd pen, ink or paper, nor had any means i 
bring them in; and thoſe witneſſes that did appear, were checkt, and 
roughly us d by the court. 

Grove and Pickering complain'd they had no opportunity of ſending for 
their witneſſes, and utterly denied every thing that Oates had ſworn 
againſt n 

The chief Juſtice, in ſumming up the * ER told the ju!) 


that the' __ ang e en be miſtaken in point of * an 
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ſeland be out of town in Auguſt, yet that did not entirely deſtroy their 
eftimony ; the ſubſtance of their evidence might be true, tho they had 
worn falſely in this circumſtance ; that he thought it impoſſible for a man 
o frame ſuch a ſtory as the king's witneſſes had told, and for any 
ane to diſbelieve it when it was told. | 

And after he had inveigh'd very ſeverely againſt the principles and pra- 
aices of the Papiſts, he concluded, that the matter was as plain and no- 
qrious as could be, that there was an intention of bringing in | 

by a cruel and bloody way; and accordingly the Jury found Ireland, 
Pickering, and Grove guilty. The chief Juſtice paſs d ſentence upon 
them as traitors. | 3 

The king very much ſuſpected the truthof the evidence, Oates and Bedloe 
had given againſt the three, who had been condemn d, and ſuſpended their 
xecutions; whereupon the commonsorder'd the recorder Feffereys to attend 
hem, and demanded why he had not iſſued his warrant for their execution. 
To which he anſwer'd, he had not receiv'd any orders from the king for - 
their execution; and they were afterwards reſpited to the 24th of Ja- 
mary, when V illiams, Ireland, and Jobn Grove, ſuffer d; but Picker- | 
ny was repriev'd. from time to time, till the ninth of May, the fol- 
lowing year, when he was alſo executed. It was upon the evidence Oates 
rve at the trials of theſe three Jeſuits, that he was afterwards convicted 
of perjury, by the oaths of two and twenty perſons, who depog'd, that 
Oates was actually at St. Omers, at the time he ſwore he was at the con- 
lt of London; and above forty more (ſeveral of them proteſtants of good 
eputation) depos'd that Ireland was in Staffordſhire, when Oates ſwore he 
yas in London: And it ſeems the king was determin'd to have fav'd them, 
f the parliament had not preſs'd for their execution, and others repreſented 
hat they were condemn'd by due courſe of law; and that it might hazard 
he peace of the nation, if the king ſhould pardon them, when the peo- 
le were ſo generally preſuaded of their guilt. | 
Another remarkable trial this year, was that of Robert Foulkes, clerk 


0 for the murder of a baſtard child he was the father of, which he was, 
90 convicted of at the ſeſſions-houſe at the Old Bazly, in London, and 
ns executed at Tyburn ; to the great ſcandal of his brethren, 


In the beginning of the following year, 1679, viz. on Sunday, the 12th 
of January, the writers of theſe times relate, it was fo dark at eleven in 
the forenoon, - that there was no ſeeing to readin'the churches; nor could 
a man know another in the ſtreets ; that it exceeded even the darkneſs of 
2 total eclipſe : But the dark deſigns carried on by Shaftsbury, and his 
aftion, this winter, were of much more miſchievous conſequence ; their 
bulineſs, it ſeems, was to find out, or make more witneſſes of the plot, 
ad Godfrey's murder, which they procured, either by the rewards they 
ad prevail'd on the king to offer ſuch diſcoverers, or by the puniſhments 
they threaten'd or inflicted on thoſe who made a difficulty of becoming 
knghts of the poſt, to ſerve their party. . 

When juſtice Godfrey was firſt miſſing, a rumour generally prevaibd, 
6 has been intimated already, that he had been murder d by the Papiſts; 
hut the place where, and the manner how, it was done, was vari- 


o for ully reported; but it was generally affirm'd, he was murder'd in that 
dom {PPh palace of Somer/er-Houſe, where the queen reſided; probably 

vgwe the more colour for the report of her majeſty's being in the plot. 
ju, 97 5 E William 
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Willam- Bromwell, 2 labouring Man, and 7 ohn | Malter $, A blackſmith, 
y ho firſt found Godfrey's gloves: and cane, and were the occaſion of the 
body's being diſcover'd, wete, about a fortnight after; ſummon'd before 3 
commitee of parliament, that ſat at Wallingford- Houſe, and of which the 
lor d Shaftsbury was chairman. Here Shaftsbury examm'd  Bromwell and 
Malters very ſtrictly, and threaten'd to commit them, if they did not dif. 
cover WhO murder d Godfrey; nor was he worſe than bis word ; for Bron. 
dell was ſent to Newgate, and Malters to the Gateloisſe, where the Jatter 
was fetter d and hand-cuffed, and kept in a dungeon. three days and three 
nights. About ten days after, Bronriell was ſent for to the committee agay, 
when Shaftsbury charged him with being employ'd by ſome great; Roman 
Catholic, to find out the body of Sir Edmond Godfrey'z, and told the priſon- 
er, If any man ever was hang d, he ſhould, if he did not diſcover it. After 
which, major. Miluman took the priſoner aſide, and ask d him, why le 
would not diſcoyer who ſet him to work ? and aſſured him, if he woul 
diſcover; he ſhould have a pardon, and five hundred pounds reward: Ty 
which Bromley anſwer di He had declared what he knew, he could fa 
no more, and would not accuſe any man falſly: Whereupon the pon 
man was ſent back to Newgate, and no body ſuffer' d to fee him in nin 
weeks time; only his wife got leave to viſit him twice, by the permiffol 
of the duke of Bucii. Malters had better uſage for ſome time, than li 
companion; for after he had undergone another examination, and ben 
terribly threaten d; when the commitee found they could make nothin 

of him, he Was order d to be diſmiſs c. 
Sbaftabury s uſage of Ms. Gibbons, the wiſe of Themas Gibbon, a ger. 
tleman related to Godfrey, allo was very inhuman. This lady, ib ven 
ſent a paper to che lords eommittees, appointed toceguire inte ite mu. 
der, by Sir John Bortis, to ſhew that Godfrey u Alco oue tme 
before his death, in which ſhe ſays: Tat juſtice, Godfrey came io . 


houſe, and appear d much troubled, and out f under; yard 'psR'd. if ſhe had uf 
heard he was to be bang A; and ashing. bim, For i what" he bfi d. tht 
having taken the Examination of: Oates and Tongue, a Month: befart, 
bad never diſcover d... the plot they had ſwore to And [pet demanin, 
What plot? He ſaid, Oates had forefworn" bimfelf,; and it would ce 
nothin n 5 K 4. 249th $5.78 111W C1 9713 10 gained 5 
"Mes, Gibbons being ſept for before the committee to be dxamin'd con- 
cerning this paper, Shaftsbury. gave her the following genteel ſalutation: 
You damm d Whore, what devilif Paper 7s this. you hade given u And then 
giving ber an oath, to declare who wrote it, call d her bitch, and ct 
vile names, and threaten'd her, that if ſhe would not confeſs Sit Fain 
Banks, Mr. Pepys, and monſieur De Pay, ſet her to write this paper, ſhe 
would be torn in pieces by the mob; nay, that ſhe ſhould be worried 3 
the dogs worried cats; at which ſhe was ſo frighted, that ſhe fell into fis 
And of this ſhe made oath before; the ſecretary. of ſtate; declaring, thit 
Whether ſhe lived or died, (for ſhe, was then very ill) it was every ſyllable 
true, before God and his holy angels. WI Fi 

But no man ſuffer d more under ShfEs mercileſs hands, than 
poor Frank Corael, the hackney coachman, ” He was taken up about 
« a fortnight after Godfrey's body was found, on a ſuggeſtion, that he had 
« carried the corps to Primroſe- Hull, in his coach; and being brought 
01 before the committee at allingford-Houſe, and his oath given him, 0 
« declare the truth, Shaftshyry demanded, if he carry'd juſtice 2 


fro 
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5 « frey to Primraſe-Hill, in his coach, or knew who carried him? To which 
* Wl « Corral anſwer d, that he did not, and that he knew not who did. The 
; lord Shaftsbury ſaid, that if he would ſwear the truth, he ſhould have 


« five hundred pounds, and laid down ſome money on the table, pro- 
« miſing that he ſhould: have a room near the court, if he was afraid of 
« any body that ſet him to work; and ſhould: command a file of mut- 
« queteers to guard him, for fear that thoſe that employ'd! him ſhould do 
him a miſchief. He ask'd, who ſhould thoſe be, my lord? No body ſet 
« me at work, nor do J know for what I am. brought hither. The earl 
( ceply'd, we are peers of the land, and if thou wilt not confeſs, there 
« ſhall be a barrel of nails provided to put thee in, and roll thee down a 
« hill. The coachman anſwer'd, what would you have me ſay, my lord? 


e I know nothing of the matter; would you have me accuſe other peo- 
M plc, to bring them into my condition? Upon which his lordſhip ex- 
0. teſsly faid, then thou ſhalt die The Papiſis have hired him, and 
„ be will not confeſs: And thereupon, a mittimus was drawn, and the 
. poor man committed to Newgate, and laid in vaſt heavy. irons, and 
„. thruſt into a dungeon; where, after he had been continued about three 
3 or four hours, he was taken out again, but ſo faint with the cloſeneſs and 
i. Wi naſtineſs of the place, that he ſwoond away, ſo that they gave him 


© brandy, to keep him alive. About three in the afternoon, the ſame day, 
he was carried to a houſe in Z:incoln's-Inn-Fields, where the lord SH. 
* byry; faid to him, now, you rogue, here's one that will juſtiſy he ſaw 
you; and ſpeaking to a perſon that ſtood by, faid, did not you ſee him 
* whip his horſes, and go down by Jortenham- Court? the man replying; 


. ves, my lord ; his lordſhip cry d, ſirrah, what's the reaſon you will not 
e confeſs, but put us to all this trouble? The other haſtily reply d, what 


would you have me confeſs? I know no more than your lordſhip does, 
* and it may be not ſo much. Then ſaid the lord Shaftsbury, if thou 
« wilt not confeſs, Richardſon, take him away, and let him be ſtarved to 
death; with which the poor man wept; ah rogue, (faid the earl,) 
theres never a tear comes down; upon which he, with imprecations, 
* told his lordſhip, that he knew, no more than the child that is unborn. 
„ That's a popiſh word, reply'd my lord, he has conſulted with the 
* Papiſts, and will not confeſs ; ſo Richardſon take him away, and let 
* him; be-. ſtarved: to death: Accordingly, he was carried to Newgate, 
and kept in great irons, in the condemn'd hole, from Thur/day evening 
o Sunday noon, without any thing to eat or drink, which put the poor 


2 creature into ſuch deſpair, that he ſaid, if his knife had not dropp d out 
of his hand, he had kill'd himſelf. 3% ed | 
ed as On Monday morning, the ſame man was carried to the houſe of lords 
fie: and ſo to the ſecret committee, where he ſaw the ſame lords as before, 
ca and the earl of Shaftobury, with a pleaſing countenance, ſaid, come 
lade thou look'ſt like an honeſt fellow, tell us the truth, thou ſhalt have the 
ame reward that was promiſed thee at Vallingford-Houſe, and then thou 
dun alt go preſently home to thy wife and children, and we will ſecure 
»bout tbee from any harm: what doſt thou ſay to us all? Now ſpeak. 


eh Wbereupon, the poor man fell down upon his knees, and faid, I 
* know. nothing of it; and before J wrong any man, I will die imme 
" Uately : The lord Shaftsbury, changing his tone, faid, thou art a very, 
G. beremptory rogue, thou ſhalt go back to Newgate, and rot there a 
fro while, and thou ſhalt be brought to be try'd at ſeſſions, and then there 
will be enow againſt thee, and thou ſhalt be hang d; hadſt thou not 

: << better 
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- "4 better confeſs the truth, and have that money, than be brought before 
* the judges, and be condem'd to be hang d? it will be a dreadful hearing 
for thee : Yes, my lord, (cry'd the other) I know it will be a dreadful 
hearing for me at the lord's bar, if I ſhould wrongtully accuſe any 
© man; it will be more dreadful hearing, when it ſhall be ſaid, take him 
* away devil, for he hath falſely accuſed thoſe he knew no harm by. 


“ Whereupon, the lord Shaftshury faid, I fee we can do no good with 


* him, take him away, and let him lie there and rot. The poor man 
* pleaded, that he had a wife and children: The lord Shaftsbnryanfwer'd, 


=» © Tet his wife and children ſtarve. In fine, the coachman lay in the con- 


e demn'd hole, with heavy irons, fix weeks and three days? and after- 
* wards, ſeven weeks on the common fide, on boards, without irons. 
* At length, when another ſwore, that Sir Edmond's body was carried on 
© horſeback, upon good ſecurity, the man was diſcharged ; but his legs 
© were ſogall'd, and eaten up with the irons, that he was not able to 
< drive a coach till eight weeks after he had his liberty. hy 
Miles Prance, the ſilver-ſmith, proved more pliable than Correl ; at 


leaſt, he appears not to have had fo great a degree of fortitude. Prance 


Was a papift, and had work d for the queen's chapel at Somerſet-Houſe ; 
which circumſtances alone were ſufficient to convict him of being con- 
cern'd, either in the murder, or the plot, at that time of day, if there had 
been no other: but he had this further misfortune, that one Y/rer, a lod- 
ger in his houſe, whoſe goods Prance had ſeized for fourteen months ar- 
- rears, in order to be revenged on his landlord, made oath before a magi- 
| ſtrate, that there was reaſon to ſuſpect Prance was concern'd in God. 


freys murder, for that he had lain out of his houſe ſeveral nights, while 


the body was miſſing: And what made him ſtill more ſuſpected, was his 
dealing with Grove, and entertaining Pickering and Ireland, the jeſuits, at 
his houſe ; inſomuch, that Wren look d upon himſelf as entitled to part 
of the 500/. reward, at leaft, for making this diſcovery, ON 


Prance being ſent for, hereupon, to the houſe of commons, and put 


into a little room in that lobby, till he ſhould be call'd before them, ſeveral 
ple had the curioſity to come and view him there, and among others, 
Bedloe, the king's witneſs, who having taken particular notice of the pri- 
ſoner, went away. Prance was afterwards carried to an eating-houſe in 
Weſtminſter, call'd Heaven, by thoſe who had him in cuſtody, and intoa 
room where Sir William Waller, and the managers for the faction, had 
placed the infamous Bedloe. After Prance had been in the room a little 
time, Bedloe ſtarted up, and cry'd out, That is one of the Rogues I ſaw 


with a dark Lanthorn, about the Body of Sir Edmund Godfrey, but le 


aut then in a Peruke : And when Prance was afterwards brought befor: 
the lords committees, Bedloe charged him directly with the murder, which 
Wren confirm'd by ſwearing, that Prance lay out of his houſe at that 
time. ; | , | As > "Ho Ly | 8 | 
Prance, on tne contrary, deny'd he knew any thing of the murder, or 
had ever ſeen Bedloe before that day; and objected to the teſtimony of 
| Wren, becauſe he had ſworn to be revenged of him; and ſaid, he never 
wore a wig in his life, though he acknowledged, that he had wrought in 
his trade for Grove, Pickering, and Ireland; and wiſhed he might be dam- 
ned if he knew any. thing either of the plot, or the murder: Whereupon 
he was ſent to Newgate, loaden with heavy irons, and put into the con- 
demned hole; where he lay all night. Early the next morning an 


unknown 
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unknown perſon came in, and having laid down a paper on a form by him» 
retired ; and came immediately another fman with a candle, whereby he 


read the paper, which contained the following minuts ; So. many popifh 
Lords, mentioned by name Fifty thouſand men to be raiſed—Commiſſions 


ven out——Officers appointed—— Ireland acquain ted with the defgn— An 
ſtrat of \Bedloe's evidence alſo was contained in the fame efign 


13 and 
concluded with theſe words, You had better confeſs than be hanged. . 
being overcome with cold, and the ſtench of the place he was in, and 
looking upon his death to be determined if he did not comply with this 
intimation, deſired to be carried to my lord Shaftsbury ; and accordingly 
being brought before that lord, and two or three more, he was ſtrictly ex- 
amined upon the articles contained in the paper: It was alſo ſuggeſted to 
him, that there were great perſons concerned in the plot, and they ex- 


ed he ſhould diſcover them; Shaftsbury mentioned the Queen and the duke 
of York in particular, und bid the priſomer not ſpare even the King him- 


ef; Prance afterwards ſed: They gave him to underſtand alſo, that 
his evidence muſt agree with Bedlee's, and particularly in that circumſtance 


of the body's being laid under the altar. Prance then pretended to make 
ſome diſcoveries, and promiſed more ; whereupon a paper was brought 
him to ſign, as containing his examination; after which be was remanded 
to Newgate. PRE | 
Prance having promiſed to make further diſcoveries, if he might have 
the king's pardon, the e pardon for him; and a committee 
from each houſe was ordered to take his further examination in Newgate, 
and not ſuffer any perſons to be preſent at it: Here the priſoner made 
2 confeſſion ſo much to their ſatisfaction, that it was thought fit he 
ſhould repeat and confirm it before the king and council: And accordingly 
it that board he charged five perſons with being preſent at Godfrey's mur- 
der ; viz the fathers Girald and Kelly, two Iriſh priefts, Robert Green, 
cuſhion-bearer to the queen's chapel, Lawrence Hill, ſervant to Dr. Godden, 
treaſurer of her chapel, and Henry Berry, porter to Somer/et-Houſe ; and 
being very particular as to the time, place, and other circumſtances, the 
king ordered the duke of Monmouth, the lord Offory, and Mr. vice-cham- 
berlain, to go to Somerſet-Honſe, and take Prance's examination upon the 
pot ; which was done accordingly : But he appeared fo doubtful as to the 

principal room he had mentioned, and ſome other circumſtances, that 
the lord Oſſory declared, It was all a Cheat. | $ 
The council ſitting again in the afternoon, Prance vras confronted with 
Green, Berry, and Hill, three of the perſons he had accuſed ; who de- 
nied every tittle of the charge, while Prance ſtill continued to maintain it; 
after which they were all remanded to priſon. On the 29th of December, 
Prance was ordered to be brought before the council again ; but before he 
appeared at the board, he deſired to ſpeak with the king in private; and 
thereupon Richardſon, the keeper of Newgate, was ordered to carry his pri- 
ſoner to Mr. Chiffinch's lodgings in Whitehall, whither his majeſty came, 
and took Prance into a private room ; where he had not been long with 
the king, but his majeſty opened the door, and ordered Chiſinch and the 
pylor to come in; which they did, and found Prance upon his knees; 
and the king bidding him ſpeak out, Prance declared, that the men he 
had ſworn againſt were all innocent ; and that all he had ſworn againſt 
them was falſe : Whereupon the king faid, Lyon your Salvation is it ſo ? 
And he replied, Upon my Salvation the whole Accuſation is falſe And 
98 5 F | being 
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being carried before the council, he confirmed what he had faid to tho 
king; adding, he only knew the men he had {worn againſt; that he never 
faw Bedloe before he was taken up; that he knew nothing of the plot, or 
the murder, and could not reſt for the tory he had told; that Men 
owed him money, and threatened him becauſe he dunned him for it, and 
Prance being brought before the king and council again next day, per- 
ſiſted in it, that he knew nothing of the plot or murder; and declared that 
he had no other hints to frame that ſtory by, than he took from the pa- 
per of inſtructions that was laid hy bim in the eondemned hole in Newgare, 
Whereupon he was ſent to priſon again, put into the condemned hole, 
loaded with irons, and uſed in that barbarous manner, that he roared and 
cried out perpetually, as one upon the rack: Whereupon his tormentors MM 
gave out he was mad. The poor man endured theſe tortures, however, 
for nine or ten days; but not being able to hold out longer, he promiſed, it IM - 
they would caſe him of his pain, to return to his former evidence: Where. IM. ; 
upon his irons were knocked off, and he was carried from the loathſone . 
dungeon he was in to a good room and bed and aecommodated with good Wl 1 
proviſions, and whatever elſe he deſired; and here he compleated his writ 
ten narrati ve of the murder with which he had charged Green, Bury, Hil, 


In the mean time the king, ohſerving the power of the faction in pa. 
liament, and the encouragement. they gave to the plot - diſcoverers, in order 
to diſtreſs his affairs, and oblige him to endude the duke of 2574 from the 
ſucceſſion, thought fit to diſſolve this long parliament on the 25th of: J 
nuary, after it had ſet near eighteen years; but; declated at the ſame tine, 
on the 6th of March; which was done accordingly: And while the peo- 
ple were buſy in electing their repreſentatives in the country, Green, Bum, 
and Hill, the ſuppoſed murderers of juſtice: Godfrey: were brought to ther 
trials at the king s- bench Bar; where Oates was: produced as an evidence 
againſt them, and depoſed, that upon the 6th of September: laſt he gar 
in ſeveral depoſitions upon oath; containing a narrative of the plot, before 
Juſtice Godfrey ; and baving taken two or three copies, he went before Gal. 
Ney again on the 28th of September, and jwore all the copies he had made; 
and after this he went with his narrative before the council that Godfry 
told him, that ſome great perſons. thought he had been too zealous in thi 
buſineſs, and others that he had been too remiſs; and that he was threatne! 
on both ſides, and went in fear of his life from the popiſh party, and ob- 
ſerved he had been dogged for ſeveral days; but he ſhould not fear then, 
if they came fairly. Prothonotary Robinſon depoſed to the fame effect; 
adding, that Gozfrey ſaid, upon his conſcience! he ſhould be the fir 


Prance depoſed, that two prieſts engaged him to be concerned in the 


murder of Godfrey, and told him it was no ſin, for he was a buſy man, 
and would do a great deal of miſchief; that they ſent to Godfrey's houſe to 
know when he went out, and had dogged him ſeveral times; and part: 
cularly on the Saturday morning he was miſſing, they watched him into 
St. Clements, and about eight or nine o clock in the evening Hill gave them 
notice to be ready, for Godfrey was coming by the watergate at Somer/# 
Houſe ; that Hill went to him, and told him there were two men quar- 
relling, and deſired him to come down and part them; which, with much 


perſuaſion 
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perſuaſion, he conſented to do; and being come down as far as the bot- 
tom of the rails, Green twiſted his handkerchief, and put it about Godfrey's 
neck; and threw Him behind the rails, and there choaked him: About a 
quarter of an hour after, Prance obſerved that he was not dead ; and Green 
wrung his neck quite round, and punched him with his knee. Prance 
depoſed allo, that he ſtood at the water-gate when it was done, and Berry 
watched the ſtairs ; that the deponent faw Hill, Green, Gerald, and Kelly : 
about the body when he came from the gate; and a while after Berry 
came, and they all helped to carry him into Hills room in Dr. Goddens 
houſe ; where the corps Jay till Monday night, and then it was removed 
into Somerfet-houfe, where Hill ſhewed it the deponent with a dark lan- 
thorn, but he could not deſcribe the room: On Tueſday it was carried to 

Hills chamber again; but ſomebody being there, they carried it to Sir 
Jobn ArundePs lodgings over againſt it: where it lay till /edneſday night; 
when they removed it to the room where it firſt lay, and about twelve 


"I 


ere= carried it away in a ſedan through the great gate of the upper Tres and 
je body 


* 


"me il hen they came to Soho; Hill met them with a horſe, and ſet the bod) 
ood upon it, and rid behind it; and the next morning Praxce met Hill, and 
ri. they told him they had run him throagh with His own fword, 0! ag 
il, WI ming into à ditch, ard laid his gloves and other things upon the bank. 
I © The priſonets objecting, thit Ppante was perſufed, becauſe he denied 
p- what he had ſworfi againſt them before the council, the keeper of * 
rd i gare was called; who depoſed, that Prance did indeed cchfeſs, as well 
rte before the king in his cloſer, as before the council, that all he had: ſworn 
J. againſt the priſoners was falſe, and that they were all innocent: and Rich- 
ine, aden being aſked, if any body had been tampering with him, he an- 
; MW fwered, no; but they were no ſooner returned to the ptiſon again, * 24 
Prance faid, all he had ſworn was truth; and it was only fear of lofing 
his trade, and being murdered by the papiſts, which made him recant. | 
Bedloe depbfed, 5 the prieſts had folicited him to murder a gentleman 
About the latter end of September, but did not tell him who it was, but 
directed him 6 inſinuate himſelf into 'Gagfrey's' acquaintance'; which he 
did accordingly > They told him alſo, that there was a material man to be 
put out of the way that night he was murdered, who had all the infor- 
mations that Oates and Tongue had given in; that they had made ſeveral 
attempts on him, which had failed; and if he ſhould not be taken out of 
the way, and the papers taken from him, they myſt wait an age before 
they could effect their deſigns; that he promiſed to Ml in it, but demanded 
where the four thouſand pounds were which had been promiſed, and was 
told the lord Bellaſis was engaged for it, and Mr. Coleman had orders to 
M pay it. Bede further depoſed, that he met the prieſt who would have 
fut employed him to murder the gentleman on the Monday night, after it 
was done; in Somerſer-houſe Cloiſters, who reproved him for not coming to 

the aſſiſt them; but faid, if he would help to carry him off, he ſhould have 
nan, half the reward; and he was carried into a room, where they ſhewed him 
e toll che body by a ſmall light, and he knew it, and ſaw a cravat about his 
art ¶ neck; and he adviſed them to tie weights to his head and feet, and fink 
into him in the river; but they told him they would put it upon himſelf: that 
hem they adm̃iniſtered the facrament to the deponent twice a week afterwards 
e to conceal the matter. The deponent went down to Briſtol * 'E 
| | agg where 


* 
: : 
* * 


4 


making the diſcovery. . 
The ſurgeon, who viewed Godfrey s body after it was found, depoſed ſl 
chat he had one wound in his body which ſtopped at a rib, and another 


becauſe there was no evacuation of blood; and his neck was ſo diſt orted 


. who found the body, alſo depoſed, that there was no blood in the ditch, 
nor none followed the ſword when it was taken out; and that his breaf 
looked black, and he ſuppoſed his neck was broke, for it was fo weak 


deal of gold and filver in his pockets. 


- The priſoners in their defence proved, that Hill uſed to come in at 


ary : 
Henry Berry, who was looked upon as a proteſtant, was reprieved a 4 


. the 12th zf 
there moſt part of the ſummer. 
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where he was ſo reſtleſs and diſturbed in his mind, that he could not hel 


that went through his heart; but he did not think he was killed by i 
that they might have taken the chin and ſet it upon either ſhoulder, Brow 


that his head might be turned upon either ſhoulder ; and he had a great 


good hours every night ; and particularly he was at home at cight o'clock 
that night Godfrey was miſſing: Others ſwore, that they were in Hills 
room, where the body was faid to be laid, every day, and muſt have ſeen 
it if it had been there; and that they ſaw nothing of it. The corporl 
and centinels at Somer/et-Houſe depoſed, that no ſedan went out that night 


the'body was faid to be carried away. 1 
I ̃ be chief juſtice, in ſumming up the evidence, gave the evidence for 
the king at leaſt its full weight, and told the jury, that this gentleman had 
been murdered, either becauſe he knew ſomething the prieſts would not 


have him tell, or they did it in defiance of juſtice, and to terrify all thok 
who dare execute it upon them; and directed them to give a verdict againſt 
r | 


Ihe chief juſtice's directions to find the priſoners guilty, were not only 


followed by the jury, but the people in the hall gave a general ſhout when 
he delivered his opinion of their guilt, as for a notable victory. Judge Wili 


paſſed ſentence upon them the next day; in purſuance whereof Lawrence 
Hill and Robert Green were executed at Tyburn the 2 1ſt of Febru 


days longer, in hopes of a further diſcovery ; but he, as well as the reſt, 
to the laſt in denying they knew any thing either of the murder, 

or the plot. 1 * IS 242 8 

And now the time for the meeting of the parliament apprbaching, his 


majeſty thought fit to direct their royal highneſſes the duke and dutches 


of York, to go beyond ſea; believing that the duke's abſence might quiet 


the minds of the peoplg, and they would be induced on his removal to 
drop their defign of exCluding him from the ſucceſſion : And accordingly 
their royal highneſſes embarked on the 3d of March, and arrived in Holland 

ch ; from whence they removed to Bruſſels in Flznders, and remained 


The parliament meeting (in purſuance of their ſummons) the 6th of 
March, 1678-9, was opened with a ſpeech from the throne ; wherein his 
majeſty declared, that he met them with the moſt earneſt defire a man 
could have, to unite the minde of all his ſubjects to himſelf, and to one 


A2 afiother ; that, to this end, he had done many great things already; as 
' the excluſion of the papiſts from parliament. the execution of the plot- 


ters, and the murderers of juſtice ey ; andit was apparent he had 
not been idle in the diſcovery of both; that he had alſo disbanded as much 
of the army as he had money for, and was ready to disband the reſt, ſo ſoon 


as he had the money they had coſt him, and would enable him to pay off 
ite ES FT, the 


| . 
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But the change of the ſpeaker made no alteration in the meaſures of 
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the remainder; but above all, he had cauſed his brother to abſent him- 
elf, becauſe he would not leave malicious men room to ſay, he had not re- 
moved all cauſes which could be pretended to influence him towards 


popiſh counſels; and he ſhould diſcern from this laſt great ſtep, he- 
ther the proteſtant * 2 and peace of the kingdom were as truly in- 
tended by others, as they were really aimed at by him. 


But the very firſt tranſaction in this parliament had a very ill aſpect, 
and ſeemed to foretel the confuſions that followed; for the commons 
being directed to chooſe a ſpeaker, made choice of Mr. Edward Szy- 
muy, whom the king diſliked ; and therefore rejected him, and order- 


ed them to chooſe another ; but they refuſed, and infiſted, that the 


preſenting their ſpeaker for the king's approbation, was but a thing of 


courſe, and his majeſty had no power to reject him: which reſolution 


they adhered. to, till his majeſty found there was no other way of end- 
ing the diſpute, but by proroguing them for two or three days. 
And the parliament meeting again on the 15th of March, made choice 


of Mr. Serjeant Gregory for their ſpeaker ; whom his majeſty approv- 


the commons: they no ſooner returned to their houſe, but they appoint- 


ea ſecret committee, to prepare the evidence, and draw up articles a- 
gainſt the five popiſh lords in the Totver, and to take further examina- 
tions concerning the plot, and Godfrey's murder: they ſent a meſſage 
aàlſo to the lords, to deſire the carl of Danby might be committed to 
Hfe cuſtody; and on the 21ſt of March, Oates and Tongue were ſent 
for by the commons, to give in their narratives and informations of 
the plot; when Oates did not only accuſe the earl of Danby, as a con- 
ſpirator, but Sir John Robinſon, colonel Edward Sackville, and cap- 
tain Edward Goring, all of them proteſtants, and members of the 
houſe of commons; and the houſe was ſo well ſatisfied with Bedloe's 
depoſitions on theſe heads, that they addreſſed his majeſty, that the 


five hundred pounds reward might be paid him, as the firſt diſcoverer 


of Gedfrey's murder; and that the twenty pounds reward might be 
paid to every one that diſcovered a popilh prieſt ; and that care might 
be taken of Hedloe's ſafety : which his majeſty anſwered, ſhould he 


done, and ſaid he had hitherto taken all the care he could of Mr. 
HBedloe, knowing how conſiderable his evidence was : much about the 


lame time arole another evidence of the plot; vis. one Edmund E- 


verard, a Scotchman, who had been four years a priſoner in the Toer: 


this man allo was directed to put his diſcoveries in. writing, by way 


of narrative, according to the precedent Oates had ſet him: and the 
commons having conſidered tie ſeveral narratives, and other evidence 


produced before them, came to a reſolution, That there then was, and 
for divers years had been, a horrid and treaſonable plot and conſpiracy 


carried on by papiſts, for murdering his majeſty, ſubverting the proteſtant 


religion, and the ancient government of this kingdom. In which reſolu— 


tion thzy had the concurrence of the lords; as alſo in an addreſs for a 

faſt, to implore Almighty God to infatuate and defeat the wicked 

counſels of their enemies; and accordingly the 11th of April was ap- 

pointed for a publick faſt. . | 

The commons hearing about the ſame time, that the earl of Danby 

had procured his majeſty's pardon, ordered a committee to ſearch the 
ä 5 G offices 
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after commanded the lord chancellor to 
which he did, and the king commanded the ſeal to be taken out of the 
bag; Which his lordſhip was obliged to ſubmit to, it not being in his 


s 
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offices for it, and to enquire of the lord chancellor how it was obtain- 
"ed? To which the chancellor anſwered, That the pardon was paſſed 
"with the utmoſt. privacy, at the defire of the earl, who gave this rea. 
ſion for it, That he did not intend to make uſe of it, but to ſtand up- 
on dis innocence, unleſs falſe witneſſes ſhould be produced againſt him; 
that his ma 


jeſty alſo reſolved, it ſhould . — . 


power to hinder it; and the king aim written his name on the top 
-of the parchment, directed it to be ſeale 


: whereupon the purſe-bearer 


d the ſeal to it; The chancellor adding, That at the time of affix- 


nung the ſeal, he did not look upon himſelf to have the cuſtody of the 
ſeal: whereupon Mr. Potole and others made very ſevere ſpeeches a- 
gainſt the ear]; and the commons ſent to the lords, to demand juſtice 


againſt him, and that he be immediately ſequeſtered from parliament, 


And committed to fafe cuſtody: they refolved alſo on an addreſs a- 
gainſt the irregularity and illegality of the pardon, and repreſented the 


«* % 


Aingerous conſequences of granting pardons to perſons impeached by 
the commons. 2 BY; yy 


The earl of eee to inflame the commons {till more, made a 
ſpeech on the 25th of March, wherein he enumerated abundance of 


"- 


1 grievances he end the Scots lay under; ſuggeſting, rhat they 


Were intolerabl f NC 
that the cale would ſoon be the fame in England, as the miniſtry was 


reſſed and governed by arbitrary councils; and 


the ſame; by which he aimed at the bringing about an union between 
the malecontents of both kingdoms, and ſpiriting up another civil war: 


dul this ſpeech being fent down to Scotland, and diſperſed in that 


Kingdom, had in fome meaſure the effect he deſigned it ſhould; for 
the diſaffected there became very inſolent, expecting to be countenan- 
ced in their intended rebellion by the parliament of England, as their 
forefathers had been in theirs. But to return to the earl of Danby, 
who thinking it proper to keep out of the way at this time, the lords 


ent a meſſage to the commons, to acquaint them, that they had or- 


; | 5 


dered the black rod to apprehend the earl, but that he could not be 


found: whereupon the commons ordered a bill to be brought in for the 
attainder of the earl, if he did not furrender himſelf at a certain day ; 


and a bill was brought in accordingly. Bede about the ſame time de- 


led, that the earl would have corrupted him, and endeavoured to 
revail on him to alter his evidence: Oates alſo depoſed, that the earl 
reflected on him, and faid, as he paſſed by, There goes one of the ſavi- 
ours of the nation: he depoſed alſo, that colonel Sackville ſaid, They 
Were 7 as of whores who ſaid there was a plot: whereupon the colonel 
was lent to the Tower, and expelled the houſe : and indeed every man was 


in danger of the reſentment of the commons, who feem'd to make any 


doubt of the plot, or Godfrey's murder. | 

There were ſeveral conterences between the lords and commons, on 
the bill for the attainder of the earl of Danby, which the lords thought 
too ſevere, and would have mitigated matters; but the commons in- 


ſiſting that it ſhould pals as they had drawn it, the peers, at length, 


agreed with them: whereupon, the earl ſurrender'd himſelf, on the 


21ſt of April, in order to his trial, rather than incur the pains and pe- 


p 


nalties 
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houſe of peers, they allow'd him time, till the ſitti 
give in his anſwer to the articles, and order'd him council, with the 
ule of the records, and proces, to bring in his witneſſes; after which, 
he was committed to the Tower, being attended thither by vaſt multi- 
tudes of people, not to honour, but inſult him, as a principal conſpi- 
_  rator in the popiſh plot, as twas call'd by ohe fide, though the.pa- 
piſts denominate it a. proteſtant Plot, to ruin them, and look upon . 
earl as one of the contrivers of it. 


iam ʒ) and lamented the ill ſituation of his affairs, ocgaſion'd by the 
tices of deſigning, ambitious men, who made uſe of the i. 
the people were under, on account of this plot, to promote their.own 
dark deſigns, and throw all things into confuſion : And that Sir Wil. 
iam thereupon adviſed his may ty to conſtitute a new privy. council, 
- conliſting of thirty noblemen and gentlemen, of the greateſt eſtates 
and intereſt in the kingdom, among whom he ſhould include ſom - 
al 


brou 
whic 
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dalties in the act; and being brought the next day to the bar of the 
after Egfter, to 


» 


- ” 


Upon the earls. going to the Tower, Sir William Temple relates 


that his majeſty told him, he had not now one miniſter left, to whom 
Heil- 


he could ſpeak with confidence, unleſs che treaſurer's friend (Sir 


ac- 
alions 


the leading men in both» houſes, who would thereby probably by 
git over bo his inajeſty's intereſt, and be able to ſtem that torrent, 


e cafls 


ri, and having thank d them 


Sir William Temple lays, he oppoſed the bringing in the earl of Shafts: 


$ 
bury with all his might, forelecing he would deſtroy all the good tha 
was expected from the whole conſtitution; but the k 
of the lords, were of another opinion: And to oblige Shaftsbury the 
more, it was thought fit to make him preſident of the council, | 


cing, and the reſt 


The king was ſo firmly perſwaded; that this conduct would reſtore 


his affairs, that he went the ſame day to the houſe of peers, and hay- 


Sv PF wFE>4 


of 


at preſent bore down every thing before it: And that the king 

having communicated this advice to the lord chancellor Finch, = wg 
of Sanderland, and Eſſex, and the lord Hallifax, they all highly ap- 
proved it; whereupon his majeſty order'd an extraordinary meeting 
of the privy council, on the 2oth of 
for their ſervice, and good advice they had given him, he acquainted 
them with his reſolution of conſtituting a new one, of thirty perſons, 
fifteen of whom were to be rhe chief officers of ſtate, ten more of the 

nobility, and five commoners, whoſe known. abilities and principles 
would render them unſuſpected of miſtaking or betraying the true inte- 
reſt of the kingdom. Among the lords were prince 77 the archr 
biſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, the duke of 
Anthony earl of Shaftsbury ; and among the commoners were the lord 
William Rufel, Edward Seymonr, Eſq; Sir William Temple, and Henry 
Powle, Elq; 
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"of it with great coldneſs: For Shaftsbury, though preſident of the 


_ "council, finding the king had not that entire confidence in him, as in 
ſome others; and that he muſt no more expect to influence the king, as 
«formerly, was fo far from endeavouring to advance his majeſty's affairs, 


that he did all that lay in his power to diſtreſs and perplex them, by 


till ſuggeſting to the parliament, the danger of Popery; and that there 
Das no way to prevent its being brought in, but by excluding the duke 
of Tork from the throne; and this he did more effectually, now he was 


at the head of the council, and believed to have a conſiderable ſhare in 
the adminiſtration, than he could poſſibly have done, had he remain't 


in a private Ration.” Though he had, in reality, little or no intereſt in 


{ 


the king, at this time, yet, ſuggeſting to his friends, that the duke of 


Tors credit declin'd, and that the duke of Monmonth was now the 


_ *Sreat favourite at court, by whoſe aſſiſtance he ſhould be able to car- 


45 every thing, his intereſt in both houſes became greater than eber; 
they ſeem'd now entirely govern'd by his dictates, and conſequently 


5 Untzactable and averſe to every thing his majeſty propoſed for the le- 


Sürth of religion, ſhort of the duke of Tors excluſion. 

10 The five Popiſh lords remaining {till in the Tower, and expecting to 
be brought to their trials, Mr. Nathaniel Reading, a counſellor at law, 
and their agent, was employ'd to ſound Bedloe, the principal evidence 


aganſt them, and try if he could induce him to be honeſt, and to 


beak” no more than the truth; and tis ſaid, Bedloe received ſeveral 
uns of Mr. Reading on that ſcore: But imagining, perhaps, that. he 


might get more money by betraying the counſellor, he inform'd 


Shaftsbury, and the faction, that Reading had endeavour'd to corrupt 
m; and prevail with him to ſtifle his evidence againſt the lords; for 


which mildemeanor he was brought to his trial, at tlie inſtance of the 
_ Houle of commons, and ſentenced to pay a fine of one thouſand pounds, 


to he impriſon'd for a year, and to ſtand in the pillory, in the palace- 


yard; which ſentence was executed upon him, as a terror to all 


thoſe who ſhould attempt to tamper with the witneſſes of the 


1 5 bo * 3 ry 4 
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I be earl of Danby was brought to the bar of the houſe of lords, a- 
bout this time, and pleading the king's pardon, the commons ſent a 


_ meſſage to the lords, to deſire they would demand of the earl, Whe- 
ne would rely on, and-abide by the plea of his pardon? Which being 


_ the earl deſired time to anſwer the queſtion, and was allow'd four 


The king, in order to make the parliament eaſy in relation to the 
fſucceſſion of the crown, came to the houſe on the 30th of April, and 
told them, That it was his conſtant care to do every thing that miglit 


preſerve their religion, and ſecure it for the future in all events; and 


Had commanded the lord chancellor to mention ſeveral particulars, 
which he hop'd would ſhew, that in all things which concern'd the 


publick ſafety, he ſhould not follow their zeal, bur lead it. | 
Whereupon, the lord chancellor acquainted them, That his maizſty 


Was willing that proviſion might be made firſt, to diſtinguiſh a Popilh 


from a Proteſtant ſucceſſor, and to limit and circumſcribe the authority 
of a Popiſh ſucceſſor in the following caſes: I. That all eccleſiaſtica! 
promotions, in the gift of the crown, ſhould be conferr'd in ſuch a 
manger, that the incumbents ſhould 'always be the moſt _ 0 

ety FY learn 


A, 
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. piſh ſucceſſor, without defeating the ri 
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learned Proteſtants; and that no Pepiſh ſucceſſor ſhould have rower 


to controul ſuch preſentments. II. That as it is provided already that 


no Papiſt ſhould fir in either houſe of parliament, fo, on the demiſe of 


the crown, the parliament then in being ſhould be indiffoluble for a 
+ competent time; and if no parliament was in being, the laſt ſhould 


re- aſſemble. III. That none of the privy-council, or. judges, during 

the reign of a Popiſh ſucceſſor, ſhould be put in, or difplaced, but by 

authority of parliament, and none but ſincere Proteſtants ſhould be 

juſtices of peace. IV. That no lord lieutenant, deputy lieutenant, or 

officer of the navy, during the reign of a Popiſh fucceſſor, ſhould be 
put out or remov'd, but by parliament : And if any thing elſe could 
occur, which might further ſecure religion and property againſt a Po- 
1ght of ſucceſſion itſelf, his ma- 

jeſty would moſt willingly conſent to it. | 33 
Tuheſe conceſſions were little regarded by the commons; they had 


been taught by Shaftsbury, that nothing but the excluſion of the duke 


of 7ork could ſecure them againſt Popery : They went on therefore, 


without regarding them, with their impeachment againſt the earl of 
Danlh, and in a body, with their ſpeaker at the head of them, de- 
5 7 judgment of the houſe of lords againſt the earl; for they con- 
ceiv'd. his pardon was void. NN 


Soon after, they drew up an addreſs againſt the duke of Lauderdale, 


whom they charged with defigns againſt the liberties of the ſubject, 


and the Proteſtant religion, and. with raiſing jealouſies and miſunder- 
ſtandings between the kingdoms of England and Scotland; and deſire - 
therefore, that he may be removed from his majeſty's councils in both 
kingdoms, and from all offices, employments, and places of truſt, and 


from his majeſty's preſence for ever; which addreſs they attended the 


king with in a body, but receiv'd no other anſwer than, That the king 
Would conſider of it, and return an anſwer. © © Wiz, Wy 
The commons having alſo addreſs'd his majeſty for the execution of 
Pickering, and other Popiſh prieſts, were anſwer'd, That he had al- 
ways. been tender in matters of blood, which his ſubje&ts had no rea- 
ſon to take exception at: But this was a matter of great weight, and 
therefore he ſhould conſider of it. And ſome time after, the king ſent 
the commons a meſſage by the lord Ruſſel, to acquaint them, That he 
conſented the law ſhould paſs upon Pickering, but as to the other con- 
demn'd prieſts, the houſe of peers had ſent for them, in order to a fur- 
ther examination; and put them in mind of granting ſupplies, for fit- 
ting out a fleet, for the defence of the kingdom, of which little notice 
was taken; but they 3 upwards of two hundred thouſand 
pounds, for disbanding the reſt of the army, of which they pretended 
to be in much more dread than of a foreign nem. 
The commons receiving a meſſage from the lords, the beginning of 


May, That the earl of Danby adhered to his plea of pardon, and 


pray*d to be heard by his council, to make good tlie validity thereof; 
and that it was order'd by the lords. ſpiritual and temporal, That 


Saturday the roth inſtant be . hearing the earl make good 


his plea ; and that the five popiſh lords in the Tower thould be brought 
to their trials, on Wedneſday the 14th of this Month : The commons 
thereupon reſolved, That no commoner {ſhould preſume to maintain 


the validity of the earl of Danhy's pardon, without the conſent of the 


5 H houſe; 


. of Tork to inherit the cro 


" E 


the people againſt the government; but being diſappointed in finiſhing 
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'- houſe; and whoever did, ſhould be accounted betrayers of the liber- 
© ties of the commons of England, which was order'd to be polted up 
in Weſtminſter-Hal, and the inns of court. | 


© "There were alſo ſome differences between the two houſes concerning 


"the trials of the Popiſh lords: For the peers had addreſs'd the king 
to appoint a high ſteward, which the commons thought unneceſſary 
on a trial in ment; and this occaſion'd ſome conferences, at one 
of which the lords acquainted the commons, That they had received 
a petition from the earl of Danby, ſetting forth, That his council durft 
not appear to argue the validity of his pardon, by reaſon of a vote of 
the houſe of commons; and that their lordſhips deſired to know, I he- 


5 Ther there was any ſuch vote as was alledged in the ſaid petition ® To 


Which the commons, inſtead of giving an immediate anſwer, fell upon 
their fears and jealouſies again; and, to alarm the people, addreſs'd 
his majeſty ro raiſe the militia of London, Weſtminſter, and Middleſex, 
to defend them againſt the Papiſts, that ſwarm'd about town at this 


time, as they pretended : They reſolved alſo to fit on Sunday, as they 


had done a fortnight before, to conſider how to avoid theſe threatning 
angers; and then order'd a bill to be brought in to diſable the duke 

| ws as the only expedient that could remove 

their fears; After which they reſolved, Nemine Contradicente, That in 
defence of the king's perſon, and the Proteſtant religion, they would 
ſtand by his majeſty with their lives and fortunes :-And if his majeſty 
| Thould come to any violent death, they would revenge it to the ut- 


mꝛoſt upon the Papiſts; and attending his majeſty with an addreſs of 


the Tame tenor, he anſwerd; Gentlemen, I thank you for the Zeal for 
the n if the Proteſtant religion, and of my perſon : And J aſſure 
% 1 ſball do what in me lies, to ſecure the Proteſtant religion; and am 
willing to do all ſuch things as may tend to the good and benefit of my 
on after the commons finiſh'd their bill for the excluſion of the 


duke of Tori, whereby he was render'd incapable of inheriting the 


crown; and it was provided, that on the demiſe of his majeſty, his 
_ dominions ſhould devolve on the perſon next in ſucceſſion, as if the 
duke were dead; and that if any one ſhould endeavour to ſet the duke 


upon the throne, or correſpond with him for that end, he ſhould incur 


- 1 85 of high-treaſon: and if the duke ſhould come into any of 


perſons were required to ſeize and impriſon him; and in cafe of 
 reliftance made by him and his adherents, to ſubdue them by force of 
arms. This bill, at the ſecond reading, was carried by a great majo- 
rity, vis. Yeas 207, Noes 128: But the parliament being prorogued 
on the 29th of May, the) Fe no further in it this Eon. The 
7 | is time preparing remonſtrances, to incite 


them by this ſudden prorogation, he raved like a mad man, crying out 


in the houſe, He would have the heads of thoſe who were the adviſers of 


2: To ſuch a height of arrogance was this incendiary arrived--- The 
molt material act that paſs'd this ſeſſions was that for he ſecurity of the 
liberty of the ſubjett, uſually filed, The Habeas Corpus Act; the bene- 
fit whereof we enjoy at this day. | 1 5 | 
The Scots obſerving how conſiderable the malecontents were in 
8 England, 


the A #iſþ dominions, he ſhould alſo be deenr'd guilty of high treaſon : 
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Pe began to lead the way to another rebellion; in which they 
di 


id not doubt of being ſupported by their friends in the ſouth, as they 
were in the former: For at their field conveaticles, they diſplay d the 


banners of IEsus CuRISsT, as they call'd their Col ouks: Their 
preachers declaring, That this was the time of their deliverance, when 
Cod would take vengeance of their enemies: Only they muſt ret ent, be 


ſtrong, and of great courage, and fight the baitles of the Lord manfully ; 
and Then alete liſts — ſuch men as they had deſtin'd to Fa es 


8 whom were Dr. Sharp, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, whom they 
9 


term 
excellent man, in the following manner. | 

His grace, having aſſiſted at a council at Ezinburgh, went over 
from-thence into Fife, in the afrernoon, on the ſecond of May 1679 
He lodged that night at captain S&aron's, in a village calPd Kennoway, 
which is in the mid-way, between Brurtifand and St. Andrews. About 
midnight, as the people of the town report, two men, well mounted, 


a perjur'd and apoſtate prelate ; and ſoon after murder*d this 


and arm'd, came thither to enquire, if the archbiſhop of St. Andrews 
was lodged at captain Szaton's? And as ſoon as they were inform'd that 


he was, they preſently rode out of the town again. The next morn- 


ing, being the third of May, ſeveral parties of horſemen were ſeen to 


traverie the road betwixt Kenpoway and St. Andrews ; but the lord 
primate, who was a man of great natural courage, and whom ſo many 
deliverances for almoſt twenty years, from the hands of thoſe bloody 
zealots, had now brought to an entire confidence in God's protection, 
took coach about nine of the clock, having none but his elder daugh- 
ter with him, and three ſervants on horſeback, to attend him; one of 
whom he had ſent, before he was affaulted, to pay his reſpects to 2 


perſon of honour, by whoſe houſe he paſs'd on the road. He advan- 


ced in his journey in great ſecurity, *till he came to a little country vil- 
lage, called Magus, two miles diſtant from St. Andrews, betwixt ele- 
ven and twelve of the clock in the forenoon; there he firſt perceived 
himſelf to be purſued by eleven or twelve men, barefaced, well mount- 
ed, with piſtols cock'd in their hands, and drawn ſwords hanging in 
{rings from their arms. As ſoon as he eſpied them, he bid his coach- 
man drive as faſt as his horſes could gallop ; but too late, tor the aſſaſ- 
ſins furiouſly purſued him, and in their purſuit ſhot at him ſeveral 
times in the coach running as faft as ſix good horſes. could draw it: 
The coachman had certainly outdriven them, if one Balfour of Kin- 
Jock, mounted on a very fleet horſe, had not overtaken them, who 
rode up to the poſtilion, whom he wounded with his {word in the 
face, ſhot one of the foremoſt coach-horſes, ham- ſtring d the other, 


and ſtopp'd the coach: By that time this was done, the reſt of the 


murderers came up, and one of them fired a piſtol, or a blunderbuſs, 
ſo near his breaſt, that his daughter rubb'd off the burning which 
ſuck to his gown: Then they call'd him dog, villain, apoſtate, per- 


ſecutor of the godly, betrayer of Jeſus Chriſt, and his church, Sc. and 
bid him .come out of the coach, to receive what he deſerved for his 


wickedneſs. Upon this, his daughter, got out of the coach, and fell 


on her knees, begging her father's life; but they regarded neither her 
prayers nor tears, threw her down ſeveral times upon the ground, 
trampled upon her, and wounded her; which her father ſeeing, after 
much reproachful language, and many threatnings, came ovt of ip 

| - coach, 
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coach, and with calmneſs ſaid to them, Gentlemen, I know no! that T 
ever. injur'd any of you, or if did, J am ready to make you reparation, 


5 aud therefore I beſeech you to ſpare my life, and I promiſe I will never 
® Purſue pon for this violence; and I pray you conſider before ye bring the 


guilt of innocent blood upon yourſelves. The reverence of his preſence, 
And his undaunted courage, in addreſſing himſelf fo reſolutely and 
gravely to them, ſurprized them, and made them ſtand a little while, 
as it were, unreſolved what to do; and one of them relenting, cry'd 
to the reſt; Spare theſe 870 hairs. But their cruel zeal overcoming their 
natural pity, they replied, 2, 
Calling him traiterous villain, Judas, betrayer of the intereſt of Chriſt; 
enemy to God and his people, ſaid to him, Thou ſhalt now receive the 
reward of thy apoſtacy, and enmity to the people of God. Then, ſeeing 
them determined to take away his life, he begged a little while to 
pray, telling them, he would pray for them: But they ſcornfully told 
_ him, That they cared not for his prayers, being ſure that God would 
not hear ſo baſe a dog as he was. Then looking ſtedfaſtly upon one 
of the aſſaſſins, whom he ſeem'd to know, he kneeled down before 
him, and faid, Sr, you are a Gentleman ; and I muſt leg my laſt favour 
from you, that, ſince you are reſolved I muſt die, you would have pity up- 
en my. poor child here; and [pare her life ; and for this, Sir, give me your 
hand: And ſtretching out his hand towards the cruel man, he received 


a ſtroke with a ſword, which almoſt quite cut off his hand; and the 
villain redoubling his blow, gave him another wound upon the left 


eye: This ſtroke knocked him down, but getting upon his knees a- 
gain, he faid, Gentlemen, it is now enough; you have done. your Work . 
And holding up his hands as well as he could to Heaven, he fervently 
cried out, Lord Jeſus, have Mercy on my Soul and receive my Spirit. 
While he was in this poſture of devotion, they wounded him in his 
hands, which he held up to Heaven, and in other parts of. his body, 
till, in a kind of compoſure, he laid down his head upon his arm, ſay- 
ing, God forgive you, and ] forgive you all. Theſe were the laſt words; 
_ after which they gave him no leſs than ſixteen wounds on his head, 
inſomuch that it ſeemed to be all one wound; and pieces of his ſhat- 
tered skull and brains were ſome days after found on the ground: Hav- 
ing thus hack d and cleft his head, ſome of them as they were going 
away thought they heard him groan, which made them go back, and 
to make ſure work, ſtirred about his brains in the skull with the 
points of their ſwords. Having finiſhed their long deſired murder, 
they made his ſervants ſolemnly ſwear, not to diſcover them; and then 
bad them in deriſion take up their priefi FFV 
Ihe ſame month, vis. the 29th of May, the fanaticks, and other 
field-conventiclers, began to aſſemble their forces, and at Nugland pro- 
claimed their adored covenant again, which had done ſuch wonders in 
their former rebellion : Whereupon captain Graham, afterwards lord 
Dundee, endeayour'd to diſperſe them with his troop; but was defeat- 
ed; and their numbers encreaſed to that degree, that they made them- 
ſelves maſters of the City of Glaſcow; where they publiſhed a procla- 
mation, commanding the magiſtrates to turn out all archbiſhops, bi- 
Thops, and curates, with their children and ſervants, within eight and 
forty hours, under the higheſt pains; and inviting their brethren to 
Join them, plundered the adjacent country. But the miniſtry in _ 
| | | | lan 
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ied, He muſt die, he muſt die: And then, again 
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though the earl of Shaftsbary oppoſed theſuppreſling them, in council, 


with all his art, the king ſent down a body of troops under the com- 
mand of the duke of Monmouth; who joining with the forces already 

raiſed in Scotlang, fell upon the rebels at Bathwell- Bridge on the 22d 
of June, and defeated them, tho? they were then ſeventeen: thouſand- 
ſtrong, of whom about eight hundred were killed, and twelve hun- 
dred taken priſoners; among the latter were ſeveral of the murderers 


of the archbiſhop ot St. Andrew's, who were hanged, with ſome few 
more, and the reſt tranſported. 0 Bed tran | 
In the mean time five eminent Jeſuits were brought to their trials at 
475 plot, on the 13th of June; viz. Thomas 
of the jeſuits in England, William Harcourt re- 
puted rector of London, John Fenwick procurator of the jeſuits in Eu- 
gland, John Gavan, and Anthony Turner. | 3 
Oates depoſed at this trial, That Whitebread, the provincial of the 
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jeſuits, appointed a conſult at the White Horſe in the Strand, which 


Was held the 24th of Mb 1678; and that Whitebread, Fenwick, 
Harcourt, and Turner, all ſigned a reſolve there for the king's death, 
in his preſence : That Whitebread afterwards returning to St, Omers, 


faid, He hoped to ſee the black fools head at Whitehall laid faſt e. 


nough; and if his brother ſhould appear to follow his footſteps, his 


paſſport ſhould be made too: That in July, Aſbby a prieſt, brought 
over inſtructions from Whztebread, to 1 8 Cle Wakeman ten 
thouſand pounds to poiſon the king; and alſo a commiſſion to Sir 
John Gage to be an officer in the army; and that he ſaw Gavan's hand 


to the reſolve. 


ſ 5 
* # 


Stephen Dugdale, a new witneſs, formerly a ſervant to the lord A 
ton, Whom he had cheated of ſeveral hundred pounds, depoſed, That 


he faw a letter under W/hitebread's hand to father Ewers, ordering 


him to be ſure to chooſe ſtout men for killing the king, and thar Caan 


would have engaged the deponent to be concerned in killing the king, 
telling him, it was not only lawful, but meritorious ; that father Harcourt 
wrote word to Ewers, That Godfrey was murdered, the very night it 
was done: And againſt Turner he depoſed, That he ſaw him, with others, 
at Ewers's chambers, where they reſolved to bring in popery by kil- 
ling the king. « | x. «.. 5 


Prance depoſed, That Harcourt, paying him for an image of the 


Virgin Mary, told him, there was a deſign to kill the king; and Fen- 
wick told him, there would be fift 


manded by the lords 17 Potis, and lord Arundel of Wardour... 


Bedloe depoſed, that he had ſeen Whitebread and Fenwick at ſeveral 


conſults about the plot; that he heard Whitebread tell Coleman the 
manner of ſending four ruffians to Windſor to kill the king; that he 


law. Hareourt take fourſcore or an hundred pounds out of a cabinet, 
to give to a meſſenger to be carried to the ruffians at Windſor ; that 


Whitebread told him, Pickering was to haye a great number of maſſes, 
and Grove 15000 l. for killing the king; that Harcourt recommended 
him to the lord Arundel, who promiſed him great favour when the 
times turned; and that he ſaw Harcourt give Wakeman a bill to receive 
two thouſand pounds, in part of a greater ſum, and heard Sir George 
fay, fifteen thouſand pounds was but a ſmall reward, for the ſettling 
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y thouſand men raiſed, to be com- 
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religion, and preſerving three kingdoms from ruin. 
hitebread and Fenwick inſiſted, That on the 17th of December be- 


was diſmiſſed without giving a verdi&; and they deſired council 


= be either convicted or acquitted. _ | 5 
II ᷑ be court, notwithſtanding, denied the priſoners council; and the 
F - lord chief juſtice and all the judges agreed, That it was in the diſcre- 
> tion of the court to diſcharge the jury without taking a verdict. But 
115i has been denied to be law ever ſince. pint heh | 
3 ] hitebread, being over- ruled by the court in that point, objected to 
Dates evidence, That he was not a credible witneſs, having taken 
= «+ - ContradiQory oaths, and that it was not probable he ſhould truſt a 
man ina conſpiracy againſt the king's life, whom, by his own con- 


=  fcfhion, he had never ſeen, and whom they had diſmiſſed from St. O- 
mu tor his irregular life: The priſoners alſo produced fifteen young 
= - gentlemen, ſtudents at St. Omers, who depoſed, That Oates was at St. 
'_ ..  Omers at the time he fwore he was at the conſult in London They 
= depoſed alfo, that ſeveral of the perſons who Oates ſwore came over 
With him, were in Flanders at L a time. Other witneſſes depoſed, 
= that Gavay was inStaffordſhire at the time Oates ſwore he was in Lon. 
ann: And as to the objection that was made by the court, that the 
= witneſſes could not be look'd upon as good witneſſes, becauſe they 


1 Were Roman Catholicks, they ſaid, At this rate all commerce mult be 
broken off with the Roman Catholick countries. They urged further, 
tthat the witneſſes who ſwore againſt them were vicious, profligate 


bperſons, of deſperate fortunes, and who made a livelihood of fwearing; | 
1 And deſired that the court would permit them to ſhew what Oates had | 
_* depoſed in Ireland's trial, contrary to the evidence he gave now; : 
_— . -- whereupon Sir John Southcote.and +k Lady Southcote, and ſeveral other ; 
—_. pens, -depoſed, That Ireland was in Staffordſbire, when Oates ſwore 
E 


— was in town at that trial. >” Ying ; * 
=  ]\#t#hmunebread obſerved further, That at his firſt trial, when Oates was 
_-Y _ preſſed to declare who had ſeen him in town, he could not name one, 
= but he ſaid he had not ſeen much company, and ſtaid but fix days; and t 
= - now he ſwore he came over the 17th of April, and his witneſſes de- f. 
1 poſed, they ſaw him here the beginning of May, which muſt be a 
| _—_ - great deal more than fix days; and conſequently his oath either in this | F 
odr the former trial was falſe; They ſaid, it was probable alſo that Mr. Vi 
_ ' Oates was diſguſted at his being turned out of the college at Sr. Omers, cl 
=_ and this might be the ground of his malice againſt them. As to Dug- | 
1 daless teſtimony againſt them, they urged, That he ran away from the le 


=—_ lord Afton, wt loſt three hundred pounds of his lordſhip's money. | 
_ The priſoners alſo deſired, that the court would take notice of the P! 
number of the witneſſes they brought to prove Oates at St. Omers, who | *t 


| * "= eat and converſed with him every day; whereas the witneſſes on the pl 
* other ſide were not ſo numerous, and but one or two of them ſpoke N 
= to any particular days: ¶ Hitebread particularly urged the improbabi- | © 
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lity of his ſending a letter by the common poſt to Ewers, to provide 
ſtout men to kill the king; and that he ſhould be ſo mad to beat a man 


to whom he had committed ſuch a ſecret, as Oates had depoſed : That 
it was ſtrange there ſhould be a plot, wherein ſo many perſons of ho- 


nour and quality were ſaid to be concerned, and no footſteps of it 
ſhould appear, no arms bought, no men liſted, or any proviſion made 


to put it in execution: Nor could it be ſuppoſed, they faid, that fo 


many. young gentlemen, virtuouſſy educated, ſhould come over from 
St. Omers to'atteſt a falſhood; that the witneſſes againſt them were 4 
poor, beggarly people, who thought to advance their fortunes by their 
pretended diſcovery : And, in ſhort, that there was no manner of rea- 
ſon to induce the jury's belief, 517 downright ſwearing: And as to the 
priſoners themſelves, they appealed to the world for the innocence and 
unblameableneſs of their lives hitherto, whereas it was evident how 
viciouſly and ſcandalouſly their accufers had lived. 1 
The chief juſtice in his direction to the jury told them, That the 
teſtimony. of the St. Omers witneſſes was of much lefs weight than the 
evidence given for the king, not only becauſe it was upon oath (tho? 
he doubted not but the St. Omers lads would have {worn their evidence, 
if they might) but becauſe the teſtimony of a Papiſt was not to be 
credited with or without an oath, ſince they were of a religion that 
could diſpenſe with oaths, tho? falſe, for the ſake of a good cauſe; 
and told the jury, that they were not to govern their judgments by a 
miſtake of ſeven or eight days, for they themſelves, he did not doubt, 
were often miſtaken a week or a month in their ordinary affairs: He 
laid great ſtreſs alſo upon a letter which Dugdale depoſed was ſent by 
Mr. Harcourt to Mr. Ewers, of Godfrey's murder, the very day he was 


miſſing ; this, he ſaid, muſt turn every Proteſtant heart againſt them; 


the plot was in a great meaſure proved by that murder, and this was 
but a ſpecimen of what they deſigned to do; he did not doubt but 
they would kill the king, or any body elſe that ſtood in the way of 
their religion; a religion, which they would bring in by a converſion 
of blood, and by a baptiſmal fire: That as to the priſoners diſproving 
Oates's being here, or Mr. Ireland's abſence in Auguſt, when Oates 
ſwore he was in Landon, that was not the buſineſs of this day; and if 
Ireland's jury had not been fatisfied he was in London, they would not 
have found him guilty. | RT" 

The jury having withdrawn a quarter of an hour, they brought in 
the priſoners guilty, and they were all condemned and executed, pro- 


feſſing their innocence to the laſt. 


The next day, being the 14th of June 1679, came on the trial of 
Richard Langhorne, Eſq; a barriſter of the Temple : He was a great con- 
veyancer; and being a Papiſt, was much employed by them: He was 
charged with holding a correſpondence with Le Cheſe, the French 
king's confeſſor, in order to bring in Popery ; with being privy to the 
jeſuits conſult, and Sir George Wakemar's deſign of poiſoning the king; 
with having commiſſions in his cuſtody from the Pope to ſeveral Po- 
piſh noblemen, and others, conſtituting them miniſters of ſtate and 
officers : and with raiſing money for the conſpirators to carry on the 
plot. And was found guilty and condemned, N with the five 
ſeſuits: but was reprieved, however, to the 14th of July, either in 
hopes of a further diſcovery, or to give him time to ſettle his _ 

with 
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= 394 A Vindicationof 
with his clients; but the jeſuits were executed at Tyburn rhe 20th of 
7 The king, and great part of the council, deteſting theſe bloody pro- 
ſecutions, and expecting that they would be continued by Shafrsbury, 
and other factious leaders, on the meeting of the parliament; and that 
the excluſcon bil} would be again revived by the ſame ſet of men; his 
majeſty thought fit firſt to prorogue, and then to diſſolve the preſent par- 
liament, and call another: In which he was very unfortunate; for upon 
8 the examination of the returns, he found the new elected members 
= more poſſeſſed with the belief of the plot, and conſequently more zea- 
_ lous for the bit of excluſion, than the former; which induced his ma- 
jeſty to defer their meeting for a conſiderable time. | 


ST © 4 
* 0 


In the mean while Sir * Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, Wil- 
am Marſbal, and James Corker, Benedictine Monks, and William 
Feng, a lay-brother,, were brought to their trials at the Old Bajly, as 
= - accomplices in the Popiih plot. fl 301 
= * _ © Sir George Wakeman was charged with engaging to poiſon the king 
BB. Hor the reward of fifteen thouſand pounds, and actually receiving part 
== of that ſum; the witneſſes to prove it being the inimitable Oazes 
and Bedlve: who alſo depoſed that Corker and Marſhal were privy. to 
the deſign of killing the king: But Oates was fo merciful at this trial to 
give no evidence againſt Rumley; and it evidently appearing, that he 
had ſWorn falſly in ſeveral parts of his evidence againſt the reſt, as that 
Corker was preſident of the Benedictines, and that Wakeman had or- 
dered Aby to drink milk with theBath waters, which is never done by 
any phyſician; the jury did not think fit to give credit to him in other 
=—_— particulars, and they were all acquitted, as the chief juſtice directed: 
1 Whereupon the maintainers of the plot took another way to be reveng- 
_ ed on their enemies the Papiſts, by cauſing ſeveral of their prieſts to 
dei indicted, purely for exerciſing their functions; among whom were, 
ele Kerne, tried the 4th of Ange and Andrew Bromwich and 
iin Atkins, the 13th of Auguſt; of whom the firſt was acquitted, 
3 but the other two were condemned as traitors, for no other crime than 
their having taken Popiſh orders: And Oates and Bedloe, the principal 
Witneſſes of the plot, were fo exaſperated that they were not believed 
= at Wakemarn's trial, that they had the impudence to charge the lord 
= chief juſtice Screggs with corruption: Libels and pamphlets alſo were 
2:2 Cee, containing groſs reflexions on the chief juſtice ; which oc- | * 
MR cCalioned his making a ſpeech in court the firſt day of Michaelmas 
term; in which he declared, That he was neither ye nor afraid 
= ' to-own what he had done; that the impeachment of the courſe of 
= publick juſtice by. vulgar noiſe and clamour, ſhould never terrify him 
deo compliance with the rabble againſt his conſcience and under- 


KS rn — 1 


E Randing, nor to try a cauſe . otherwiſe than according to the evi- 
. dence, and the credibility it carried with it. Mr. Juſtice Jones and 


_ Mr. Juſtice” Dolben made ſpeeches of the fame tenour, applauding the 

* | 1 and impartiality of the lord chief juſtice. | e 
I! be king falling lick the latter end of Auguſt this year (1679), ſome 
lords of the council, who had diſcovered the duke of Monmourh's ambi- 
bition to ſucceed to the crown on the demiſe of his majeſty, and the 
various arts practiſed by 2 to effect it, and exclude the duke 
e 
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3 of Tork, thought it expedient to fend for his royal highneſs the duke 
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of York; from Bruſſels, in order to ſecure his ſucceſſion: And the duke 
accordingly arrived at Whitehall the ſecond of September, but found the 
king prerty well recovered... | | 


As the news of the king's illneſs had been improved by the faction 


to heighten; the fear of popery, and prejudice the people againſt his 


royal highneſs, it is not to be conceived what a conſternation they 
were in; fire and fagot, with a total ſubverſion of the conſtitution, 


Were now hourly expected; while SHaſtsbury every where ſuggeſted, 


That nothing but tlie adyancing the duke of Monmouth to the throne 
could deliver them from it: And Monmonth himſelf, tis faid, charms 
ed with the near proſpect of a crown, made uſe of every popular art to 
engage the people in his favour, if the king ſhould die: Which his 
majeſty being e with, Monmouth was removed from his place 
of captain- general, and ordered to leave the kingdom; whereupon he 
embarked for Holland; and Sbaſtsbury ſoon after was turned out of the 
enen Gt: ($3 * 1 

Upon the king's recovery, the lord mayor and aldermen, attended 
by an hundred of the principal citizens on horſeback, went down to 
Mindſor to congratulate his majeſty on the occaſion; and two days at- 
ter the king, with his royal highneſs and the whole court, returning to 
Whitehall, bonfires were made in all the principal ſtreets of the city to 
teſtify their joy; ſo little did tlie people believe the king had any deſign 


upon their religion or liberties, as ſome factious leaders would hayůe 


infinuated. His royal highnels afterwards attended the king to New- 
Market, and having obtain'd leave to bring over his family from Bruſ- 
ſels, and to reſide in &otland, from whence he might, with more eaſe, 
return to England in caſe of any, exigency ; the following notice of this 
reſolution was. given in the Gazette the 7th of Qtober, (viz.) His 
e royal highneſs having repreſented to his majeſty, that he conceives it 
* for many reſpects more proper for him to be in his majeſty's domi- 


* nions,. rather than thoſe of another prince; and made it his humble 


* "requeſt to his majeſty to have his leave to go into Scotland; his ma- 
4. jeſty hath granted it, and its preſum'd his royal highneſs will, in a 
*.ſhort time repair thither.” Accordingly the duke and dutcheſs, 
with their family, coming to St. James's from Bruſſels the 12th of 
October, ſoon after ſet out for Edinburgh, and arrived there the th of 
December 1679. 10 | 


The dukes. of York and Monmouth were now both at a diſtance 


from court, the one in Scotland, the other in Holland: And as they 


were the heads of the two. contending parties in the nation, the king 
was in hopes the heats would have been abated by their abſence, an 
the parliament might have met without any inconvenience at the day 
they ſtood prorogued to; but it was found upon examination, that 
Shafzsbury had taken ſuch an advantage of the duke of Toys returning 
to court, though he made no ſtay there, and the duke of Monmonth's! 
being ſent abroad, that the party he influenced were extreamly irrita- 
ted and provok'd, and would have entered upon meaſures by no means 
acceptable to the court, if they had been ſuffered to aſſemble: Where- 
upon the king thought fit to prorogue them again, and to defer their 
meeting for a twelvemonth ; which ſo incenſed the lords Ruſſel and 
Canendi/h, Sir Henry Capel, and Mr. Pole, who were devoted to 
Monmouth and Shaftsbury, that they deſired his majeſty to diſpenſe 
„V. ad "+ th with 
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to have the greateſt influence on affairs of ſtate at this time. "The lord 


ty; and Sir 
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paid his debts, employ d him in finding evidence againſt the king's 

eſts out of eee in negociating matters be- 
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The ticads of which plot were afterwards ſound in a packet that was hid 
ina meaktub at Mrs.Goljier's houſe, a creature belonging to the counteſs 
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on of the SToarrs, 


Roberts, afterwards earl of Raduor, ſucceeded Shaftsbury as prefident 
of the council, and the duke of Albemark was made captain of the 
life-puards of horſe in the room of the duke of Monmonth : The earl of 
Mafrave ſucceeded Monmouth as lord - lieutenant of the Eaſt-riding of 
Tork/bire, and in the government of Half: the honourable Daniel 
Finch ſucceeded. Sir Henry Capel as firſt commiſſioner of the admiral- 
Stephen Fox was about the fame time made one of the 


commiſſioners of the treaſury. 


The principal Roman Catholicks of the kingdom, in order to ſecure 


themſelves and their friends from further proſecution, were wry — | 
e 


in the mean time in ſearching for evidence to diſcredit Oates an '$ 
| oe, and the reſt of the witneſſes of the Popiſh plot; and to prove their 


enemies, the Whigs, guilty of plotting againſt the government, and found 
one Dangerfield, a priſoner in Newgate, a very fit inſtrument for their 
purpoſe. He was a man not inferior to Oates or Bedloe in impudence 
7, They releaſed him out of priſon therefore, and having 


» 


tween the lords in the Tower, and their friends, and in writing pam- 
phiers that might be ſerviceable to the Catholicks : He was alfo em- 


9 


yed to leave dangerous papers and liſts of names, in the lodgings 
8 5 Whigs, to render them ſuſpected by the e 


of Powis, from whence this contrivance obtain'd the name of Tat 

| Shaftsbury had been too cunning; for the 
lady Powis and the Catholicks, and corrupted Dangerfield, their agent, 
whoſe confeffions prow'd extreamly miſchievous to their cauſe : Knox 
and Lane, men he had ſuborn'd to fwear againſt Oates, were appre- 


hended and proſecuted; and every ſtratagem they had contriv'd was 


turned apainſt them, and made a further evidence of the Popiſh plot. 


And to keep up the diſmal apprehenſions of the people, on the 17th of 
November, quee 


juſtice was it tre 
if Popery prevail*d; or, which was the ſame 


arriv*d in the city; and tho? it was midnight when he came in, bonfires 


* 


heroe's 


were made, andthe bells rung, to teſtify the joy of the faction for their 


an. an be ao. . . and aiek 


ueen Elizabeth's birth-day, an image reſembling Gadfrey, 
Was carried through the ftreets on horſeback by the factious mob, a 
bellman walking before it to remind the people how barbarouſly the 
der'd, and what treatment they themſelves muſt expect 

ing if the duke of Tort. 
ſucceeded to the crown: And fo it was contriv'd, that about ten days. 
after this proceſſion, the duke of Monmouth, who the people had been 
taught was the only man that could deliver them from all theſe evils, 


„ muy pond pow gate. foi ame 
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| Heroe's arrival: Selitious pamphlets alſo were perpetially diſpersd to 
: keep up the diſaffection of the people, and inſinuate, that nothing ſhort 
et 


ting Monmouth on the throne could reſcue them from the deſtruc- 
tion they dreaded : But none of their libels mov'd the paſſions of the 
multitude, or contributed more to give them an abhorrence of the Po. 


piſh ſucceſſion, than the pamphlet intitled, An Appeal from the Coun- 


trey to the City. The author thereof adviſes the citizens 10 go to the top 


of the Monument erected in memory of the former fire, and imagine they 


ſau the whole town in flames, a ſecond time, occaſtoned by the ſame Po. 
115 malice which ſet it on fire before : That among it the diſtracted croud 
they beheld Topiſh troops raviſhmg their wives aud daughters, or daſhing 


ant their childrens brams, plundering their 7 and cutting the throats 


= 


every Proteſtant, or Heretick Dog, as they calf d them: That they 
ould fancy they ſaw the Tower gums battering their houſes about their 
ears; and caſting their eyes towards Smithfield, That they ſaw their fa- 


theres, mothers, and neareſt relations, tied to a ſtake in the midſt of the 


flames, with hands and eyes lified up to heaven, ſcreaming and crying out 
to that God 2 cauſe they led with a great deal —— of ihe ſame 
tenor: from which diſmal cataſtrot he, the author aſſures them, no perſon 
could preſerve them but the duke of Monmouth, whoſe life and fortune 
ing an the ſame bottom as theirs, he wonld certainly ſtand by them, 
and they ought to ſtand 2 him, remembring, That he who had the 
worſt title would make the beſt king. [4 

This was none of the meaneſt of Fo 's ſtratagems to exclude 


the duke of York from the throne, and ſet up his idol Monmouth. But, 


as the duke might be moſt effectually depriv d of his right to the crown 
by act of Parliament, and he was very ſenſible a majority of the late 
elected members were ready to come into his meaſures; he put it into 
the heads of the gentlemen. of ſeveral neighbouring counties, to peti- 
tion his majeſty for the fpeedy aſſembling. of the parliament; which: 
the king having ſome notice of, an order of council was iſſued, require 
ing the lord mayor and aldermen to put a ſtop to ſuch tumuſtuous pe- 
ritions; and a proclamation was alſo. publiſhed the latter end of Ja- 
weary for diſcouraging them; however, Sir Gillert Gerard, with ſeve- 


ral conſidera ble citizens, was ſo. hardy as 33 petition to his 


majeſty from ſeveral. thouſands in Landon, Meſtminſter, and the parts 
adjacent, for the meeting of the parliament immediately, that the Po- 
piſh lords might be brought to their trials. To which his majeſty an- 
ſwered, That he lock d upon himſelf to be the head of the go- 
© vernment, and the only judge what was fit to be done in thoſe 
« caſes; and told Sir Gilbert he was ſorry to find him engag d in ſuck 


"a thing,” 23 „ | | 

. other petitions. were preſented his majeſty on the ſame head 
by: gentlemen of the counties of Milgſbire, Eſex, and Berkſbire,. but 
none of them frum the grand juries or magiſtrates in a regular manner, 
for which his majeſty ſeverely. reprehended the petitioners; and when 
he ſaw. colonel. Mildmay, and ſome others of the old rebel brood, who. 
had been pardon'd. by the act of oblivion, among the Eſſex petitio- 
ners, he ſaid he was not willing to recal. things paſs d, but muſt put 
them in mind who had received the benefit of that act, not to take 
ſuch courſes as might need another. | | 

The king however thought fit ro. ſuffer. the parliament to * 
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. the 26th of January, the day they ſtood prorogued to; when he told 
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them, That the diſtractions and jealouſies in the kingdom were ſuch, 


and fo heighten'd by the malice and induſtry of ill men, that he was 


"unalterably of opinion, That a longer interval of parliament would be 
abſolutel neceſſary for the compoſing and quieting mens minds, and there- 
fore ordered the parliament to be prorogued to the 1 5th of April 1680, 
when he let them know that it would be further prorogued, unleſs the 
condition of his allies abroad required their immediate aſſiſtance. And 


on the 28th his majeſty declar'd in council that he had ſent for his 
| royal highneſs not having found ſuch effects from his abſence as ſhould 


Incline him to keep him longer from him; That ſome queſtions had 
been ſtarted of late of ſuch a nature, and of ſo great concern to the 


duke, as made it reaſonable he ſhould be preſent at the next ſeſſion of 
parliament. And Sar his majeſty would take care of his rights, it 
ion to be here himſelf: And he was fo ſure of 


X %, 


"ſhould have no influence on the public. 


the duke's compliance with whatever he deſired, that his return 
Whereupon the duke return'd with his family to London on the 24th 


of February. Soon after which, the king, and his royal higlineſs, were 
invited by Sir Robert Clayton the lord mayor, to a magnificent enter. 


tainment in the city, when the recorder congratulated the duke's re- 
turn; and the night concluded with illuminations and bonfires, and 
other expreſſions of the publick joy. On the roth of March his 
"majeſty, and the duke, went to Neu- marbet, and were met by the 


heads of the uniyerſity of Cambridge, who welcom'd them into that 


country; and his royal higlineſs receiv'd their complements on his re- 
turn from Scotland. The faction in the mean time reviPd and proſecut- 
<d all thoſe who would not give credit to the Popiſh plot, and the in- 


famous Oates and Bedloe had the impudence to charge the lord chief 
juſtice Seroggs, before the council, with diſcountenancing their evi- 
_ "dence, and 

and Were indulg d ſo far as to have the matter debated before his ma- 
jeſty: But his lordſhip having abundantly vindicated himſelf againſt 
their malicious aſperſions, was left to take his courſe againſt his aceu- 


to petition he.might be brought to condign puniſhment; 


ſers at law: Nor were juries ſo credulous now as they had been; for 
Sir Tomas Gaſcoigne, a Yorkſhire gentleman of fourſeore years of age 


and 8 being try'd as an accomplice in the plot at the oO 
If = 


bench-bar, was acquitted, by a jary of his countrymen, though 
kw and Mowbray, who had been ſervants in his family, fwore pretty 
poſitively againſt him in hopes of the reward promiſed for ſuch diſco- 
>verers by the government. 2 
And now the loyal part of the nation thought fit to declare their 


7 
oy 


- 4bhorrence of the ſeditious behaviour of ſome of their fellow-ſubje&s, 


in petitioning his majeſty in that irregular and diſorderly manner for 


e the ſitting of the parliament: And the nation ſeem'd to be divided into 
 Abhorrers and Petitioners, or Tories and Whigs ; the one appearing zea- 


tous for the conſtitution, and particularly that branch of it, the Here- 


artary fucceſſion 'of the crown; and the other aſſerting, That nothing but 
to the throne; and that every king might 
mate-adminiſtration. 2 


the election and conſent of the people could e any prince a legal right 
be 


depoſed & his ſuljects for 


But as the faction were apprehenſive it might be difficult to perſua fo 
> 1 the 
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the generality of the nation that the crown was not hereditary ; a report 


was rais'd, and propagated with great zeal, that the duke of Monmouth 
was, in reality, next. hetr to the crown; for the king was married to Mrs. 
Walters, alias Barlow, his mother; and that Sir Gilbert Gerard had the 


marriage contract in his cuſtody, which he kept in a black box; at which 


the court appear'd exceedingly alarm'd, and the king thought fit to call an 
extraordinary council on the 26th of April, at which he declared the ſaid 
report was falſe, and that he thought himſelf bound in honour and Ton- 
ſcience to have that matter thoroughly examined: Whereupon Sir Gilbert 
Gerard was ſummoned to give an account of what he knew of the mat- 


ter: and he declared before the king and his royal highneſs, the twelve 


judges, and all the privy council, that he never had any ſuch writing, nor 
did he ever fee or know of any ſuch, to which he ſubſcrib'd his name: and 


his majeſty having made ſtrict enquiry after the authors of that report, 


publiſhed a declaration on the third of June, in confirmation of one of the 
fixth of January, and of another of the third of March, which was en- 
tered in the council-books, and ſigned by ſixteen privy-counſellors ; that, 


for the avoiding any diſputes that might happen in time to come, concernin) 


the ſucceſſion of the crown, he did declare in the preſence of almighty God, that 
he never gave or made any contratt of marriage, or was married to Mrs. 
Walters, alias Barlow, the duke of Monmouth's mother, nor any other woman 
whatſoever, but to his preſent wife, queen Kathetine, then living. And this 


declaration was afterwards enrolled ia the court of chancery. 


The counteſs of Poris being indicted of high-treaſon, in Eaſter term 
this year, upon the evidence of Dangerfield, the jury brought in the bill 
Inoramus: And Richard Tasborough, Eſq; tried at the king's- bench bar 
for the popiſh plot, was "acquitted : Whereupon the lord Stafford, one of 
the five popiſh lords in the Tower, obſerving that the credit of the plot and 
its witneſſes began to fink, moved to be bailed by the king's-bench ; but 
lying under an impeachment in parliament, the judges were of opinion, he 
could not have the benefit of the Habeas Corpus act: However, Sir Henry 
Tihlburn, Roper, and John Caryl, Eſq; who had been committed 
for high-treafon, were admitted to bail, Oates being the only witneſs 
againſt them. Mrs. Collier was alſo tried for the plot the firſt day of Trinity 
term, and acquitted, the principal evidence againſt her, Dangerfield, being 
outlawed for felony ; and therefore held to be an incompetent witneſs :- 
But Mrs. Collier ſoon after publiſhing a narrative of her trial and ſufferings, 
entitled, Malice defeated, in which were ſome reflexions on the courts of 
juſtice, ſhe was ſentenced to pay a fine of a thouſand pounds, and to ſtand 


three times in the pillory : Several others who had been committed for the 


plot were admitted to bail; as the lord Aon, Sir James Symonds, Edward 
Peters, Mr. Needham, and feveral reputed prieſts: And it was thought 
fit to diſcharge Mr. Howard, Mr. Hevingham, the two Ropers, Sir Joln 
Gage, young Mr. Langhorne, Sir Anthony Dean, and Mr. Pepys, 
The lord Caſtlemain alſo was acquitted, on a trial at the King's-Bench 


bar the 23d of June; the two witneſſes againſt him, Oates and Danger- 


field, who would have ſworn him into a treaſonable correſpondence, and 
charged him as privy to the famous conſult in the Strand, being but little 
credited by the jury at this time. The hardened Bede, another evidence 
of the plot, and of juſtice Gods murder, falling ſick about this time at 
Briſtol, appeared fo concerned to ſupport the credit of the plot, or rather 
to wheedle the government out of more money, that he ſigned an examina- 
ad | 5 L | tion 
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ation, averring the truth ot it before the lord chief juſtice North, then on 

his circuit: But poſlibly the wretch did not think himſelf fo near his end 

as he was, for he died about three days after; nay, it is pretty evident he 

did not think he was dying, by his deſiring his lordſhip o move his majeſty 

to. fend. ſupply. of money; w ich was probably the true reaſon of his deſiring 
the judg might attend him, though he pretended jt was his zeal for truth. 


be election of ſheriffs coming on, as is uſual in London, on Midſum- 


mer day, this year 1680, the whigs made great intereſt to have two of their 
. friends choſen, who were zealous fanaticks ; viz, Slingsby Bethel and Henry 
 Cormiſh though the former, as biſhop Burnet acknowledges, had approved 
the late king's murder in very. indecent terms, and the latter was an in- 
| dependant ; and theſe gentlemen were actually elected: But it being ob- 
ſerved that they were incapable of acting as magiſtrates in any corporation, 
on account of their non-conformity, a new election was appointed on the 


14th of Fuly;,and Bethel and Corniſh qualifying themſelves in tho mean 
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The Reign of King CHaREES IL 401 
wiſh for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, that might conſiſt with 
the preſerving the. ſucceſhon in its due and legal courſe of deſcent ; 
and; in order to it; recommended to them the further examination of 
the plot, and the bringing the popiſh lords to trial; for he did not 
think them or himſelf ſafe till that matter was gone thro? ;| and conclu- 
ded, with recommending a perfect union among themſelves, as the 
readieſt Way to render tlie nation . conſiderable; abroad, and happy at 
5 F 22 by any ching. his 
majeſty could ſay, that they gave no manner of regard to his ſpeech; 
7 — * it tlleir 42 to diſtreſs pen 05 
aflars, than contribute any thing to the ſupport of his government; or 
to the preſervation or welfare of the kingdom: They diſcovered hy 
what ſpirit they were moved in their very firſt votes, expelling. Sw 
Francis Mithin high ſteward, and repreſentative for Mſiminſten, for ha- 
ving preſentecl a dutiful addreſs from tliat city, teſtifying their al hurnence 
of thoſe undutiful and irregular petitions that hati been obtained for 
the fitting of the parliament : And Sir Robert Cann, member for Briſtol, 
was expelled, and ſent to the Tower, for having ſaid, There was no plot, 
but a Presbyterian plot; nor were they content with puniſhing their dn 
members; but voted. Sir George Fefferys, recorder of London, and one 
of the king's ſerjeants,' A berrayer of the rights of the ſuljects, tor being 
an Abhorrer, as they did many others, making ſtrict enquiry; after 
thoſe who had advis'd the late proclamation againſt. tumiltuons petition- 
ing Bedloe's widow was encourag'd in petitioning the houſe for a 
maintenance, in conſideration of her husband's ſervices; and Dr, Tongue, 
the firſt diſcoverer of the plot, was recommended to the king, as Woty 
thy of the next eceleſiaſtical preferment that fell; which they would 
probably have extorted from the king, if Tongue had not dyed ſoon 
after. They alſo gave great encouragement to Dangerfield, Dugdale, 
Tuber ville, and Jeuniſon, freſn witneſſes of the plot in Euglaud, as they 
did to the two | Fiz-Geralds, Hetberington, Murphew, c. who © 
came over from Heland to give evidence of a Popiſh plot in that Kings 
dom: all which was done to alarm the people with the danger of 
Popery, and to ſhew the neceſſity of excluding the duke of Tork from 
the ſuceeſhon; which was moved by the lord Ruſſe! in direct terms, 
on the 26th of October, within leſs than a week after the meeting of 


the parliament. 'Rufſel was ſeconded by Sir Henry Capel, brother to 


the earl of Ehe]; and ſeveral others made ſpeeches to tlie ſame effect. 
Whereupon the houſe came to the following reſolution, (vig.) That 
the auke of York's being a Papiſt, aud the hopes of his comng to thecrown, 
hath given the greateſt countenance and encouragement to the preſent. de- 


us and conpif ncies againſt the king, and the Proteſtant religion: And 


that; in Agence of the king's perſon” and government, and the Proteſtant 


: 


religion, they would ſtand by his majeſty with their lives and fortunes : 


And that if his majeſty ſhould come to any violent death, they would re- 
venge i to the iitmoſt on the Papiſts. And a bill was thereupon ordered 
to be prepared, to diſable the duke of Tort from inheriting the impe- 


rial erown of this realm; which being brouglit in accordingly on tlie 
4th of November, occaſioned ſeveral Warm debate. 


IThoſe who argued for the bill, faid, That the excluding the duke 
of Tork, was only difinheriting the next heir; which a king and parlia- 
* | ment 
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_ transferring it to whom they pleas'd : The legiſlature being in the king 


and parliament, they might limit the fucceſhon, and every thing elſe 


relating to the nation; and if the next heir could not be diſinherited, 


_ the life of the reigning king muſt be very inſecure; | They added, the 


government was appointed for the ſake of the governed, and not of the 


| ere and therefore all things relating to it ought to be mea- 


ured by the publick good and ſafety of the people. That among the 
18 God had appointed the Jes, no regard was had to the el- 


eſt ſon: Iſaac, Jacob, Judah, Ephram, and particularly So/omon, 


were preferr'd to thoſe who were next in ſucceſſion. In ſeveral king - 


doms of Europe, the heir general ſucceeded, but in France and Cernia- 


M only the male heir: And tho' by the oath of allegiance the ſubject 
was ſworn to the king and his heirs, the word heir imported no more 
than the 2 -who ought to ſucceed by law; and he might be any 
perſon who ſhould be declared next in ſucceftion. That the heir in 
England had been ſometimes ſet aſide, and the right of ſucceſſion 
transferred to another. Henry the VIIth ſet - > the title of poſſeſſion; 
Henry VIII was impower'd to limit the ſucceſſion at his pleaſure: And 


it was declared treaſon in the reign of queen Eligabeth, to deny that 


the parliament could limit the fucceſſion. That the Popiſh religion 


diſability of holding the crown. That the property of the abbey- 
lands would be ſhaken by the proſpect of a popiſh ſucceſſion; and the 
perfidy and cruelty of that religion made it {till the more dreaded. The 


was ſo contrary: to our conſtitution, that a Papiſt ſeem'd to be under a 


duke's temper was alſo much inſiſted on; and it was ſaid, he would 


probably break thro? any limitations, and call in a foreign power, ra- 


ther than ſubmit to them; and his revenge for paſt injuries, together 
with the bigotry of his religion, would probably render his adminiſtra- 


tion very grievous: That ſuch limitations as were propoſed, would be 


Ihe arguments againſt the excluſion were, 


more prejudicial to the crown, than the excluſion of one heir; for 
thoſe would change the whole frame of the government, and ſet up a 
democracy inſtead of a-monarchy.. /_ 7 

That it was unlawful in 
itſelf; monarchy was of divine right, and the ſucceſſion could not be 
alter d: That whoever was ſworn to the king and his heirs, was {worn 
to the perſon who was heir at the time of his taking that oath :, That 


nothing could be inferr'd from the changes in the courſe of ſucceſſion, 


Which had been the effects of 8 rebellions; nor of Henry 
VIltb's reigning in his wife's right, and not acknowledging, it: That 
in ſuch a violent reign as that of Henry VIII, no wonder acts were 


4 


made in prejudice of the right heir; and it was obſervable, that tho 
that king, purſuant to an act of parliament, had excluded the Scoti/Þ 


line, yet the nation had ſuch a regard to the next in ſucceſſion, that 


Without examining the will, the Scatiſh line was received ; and tho? 


queen Elisabeth, out of her hatred to the queen of Scots, procur'd an 
act which declar'd the parliament had a power of limiting tlie ſucceſ- 
ſion; that matter ended ſo fatally, and was ſuch a blemiſh to her reign, 
that much ought not to be built upon it. 
Others faid, that tho? a father had indeed a power of diſinheriting 


his eldeſt ſon, yet he ought never to exert it, but upon a very juſt oc- 


caſion: 


ment might do, as well as a private man might diſinherit his eldeſt 
ſon; for thoſe who had the whole right to any thing, had a power of 
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caſion: That it was very hard to diſinherit a prince upon a point of | 
conſcience, and that before he had declared his rol It might be 
reaſonable poſſibly to ſecure us from the ill effects his opinion might 
have upon the nation, and this was fully done by the limitations ; and 
it would be unjuſt to carry it further: That the Proteſtants had ex- 
claim'd againſt the church of Rome for encouraging the league in 
France, to exclude the houſe of Hourbon upon account of hereſy, and 
now the charge might be retorted upon us to our ſhame: That in the 
caſes of infancy or lunacy, the law would appoint a guardian, but the 
right ſtill remained in the right heir; a Popiſh prince was to be con- 
ſider'd in that ſtate, and thoſe limitations were no more than the aſ- 
ſigning him guardians: That there was no danger of his breaking 
thro? them, conſidering the zeal and numbers of the people Fete ws. 
to ſupport them : That if he was fully excluded, foreign princes might 
think themſelves obliged in honour to aſſiſt him, and it might occaſion 
a new Popiſh league: whereas, if the limitations propos'd were agreed 
to, no other prince probably would trouble himſelf with our laws and 
eſtabliſhment : That tho? many thought the excluſion unlawful, all 
would concur in the limitations, and therefore they were ſafeſt. &ot- 
land poſſibly might be againſt the excluſion alſo, and fo it might lay a 
foundation of war abroad, as well as diſtractions among our ſelves : 
and ſome regard alſo ought to be had to the king's honour, who had 
ſo often aſſured them he would never conſent to an excluſion. 

The king, in order to divert the houſe from proceeding in the ex- 
cluſion bill, ſent them a meſſage to put them in mind again of granting 
a ſupply for the defence of Taugier; the preſerving that fortreſs being 
of great importance to the kinaJom: which was anſwer'd by an ad- 
dreſs, or rather remonſtrance of the commons, ſetting forth, That 
Tanger had been ſeveral times under the command of Popiſh gover- 
nours, and many officers of the garriſon Papiſts; and that the Popiſh 
party had been ſo bold and ſucceſsful at home, that they could only 
aſcribe it to an over-ruling providence, that his majeſty's reign was 
ſtill continued over them: They obſerved alfo, that the continuance. 
and prorogation of parliaments had been accommodated to ſerve the 
purpoſes of the Papiſts: That the ſupplies given his majeſty, had been 
employed in making war upon a proteſtant ſtate, and advancing: the 
dreadful power of the French king, and his majeſty's ſubjects ſuffered 
to continue in his ſervice: That Popiſh officers were put into commiſ- 
ſion; That the parliament had been firſt n e and then diſſolved, 
to prevent the principal traitors being brought to their trials: That 
ſome of the molt conſiderable of his majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects had 
crimes of the higheſt nature forged againſt them (referring to the 
Meal. tub- plot) ſupported by ſubornation and perjury, that they might 
be deſtroyed by forms of law ; That a grand-jury had been diſcharg'd 
in an unprecedented manner, leſt they ſhould find a bill againſt the 
duke of Tor: And that notwithſtanding all the proclamations for ba- 
niſhing Papiſts, yet great numbers of the moſt dangerous fort of them 
Rill reſorted hither: For all which evils, they ſuggeſted, There was 
no other remedy, but the bill of excluſion; all others would prove 
vain and fruitleſs, and rather expoſe his majeſty's perſon to the greateſt 
hazard, and the people, with all that was valuable to them as men 
and chriſtians, to utter ruin and ed And if his majeſty woo 
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ield to them in the excluſion, they would not only be ready to aſſiſt 


bin in the defence of Tangier, but do whatever elſe was in their pow- 


were preſent, all of them voted againſt the bill, except three. + 


The commons were in the utmoſt rage at loſing their beloved bill, 
and even addreſſed his majeſty to remove the lord Hallifax from his 
councils and SEO for ever, becauſe he ſpoke againſt it. They pe- 
titioned alſo for the turning out Mr. Edward Seamour, a member of 


their on houſe, and reſolved to impeach him for the ſame reaſon. 


Sir Robert Peyton, another member of the commons, was expell'd for 


being againſt the bill; and ſuch language given him at their bar, as 


entlemen of any temper would not have uſed to their ſlaves. They 
ent their ſerjeant alfo into ſeveral parts of the kingdom, to apprehend 


gentlemen of quality, who had been fore-men of the grand juries, 


when the loyal addreſſes of abhorrence were preſented his majeſty a- 
gainſt tumultuous petitioning; which was look d upon to be a ſtretch 
of power, that none of their predeceſſors pretended to exerciſe, except 
the Rump-Parliament : And indeed ſeveral gentlemen, as they well 
might, refuſed to obey their ſerjeant. They proceeded afterwards to 
vote the lord chief juſtice North guilty of high crimes and miſdemea- 
nours, for aſſiſting in drawing up the proclamation againſt petitioning 
for the fitting of the parliament, and reſolved toimpeach the lord chief 
juſtice Scroggs of high treaſon, becauſe he did not give the credit they 


expected, to the witneſſes of the plot. And now _ proceeded to 


make good their impeachment of high treaſon againſt the lord viſcount 

Stafford, one of the Popiſh lords in the Tower, who was brought to 

= oe before the peers in Weſtminſter-Hall, on the 3oth of Novem- 
er 1680. | | | 


I ᷑ be managers for the commons produced one Smith an Triſb prieſt, 


and ſome other witneſſes to give evidence of the plot in general, to 
which the lord Stafford faid little, as not being concern'd in it; only 
he declared, That he did not acknowledge the Pope's power of depo- 
{ing princes, and obſerved, that there was this diflbrence between the 
Powder-plot and the preſent plot, That in the former, all the chief 
conſpirators confeſſed the facts at their deaths, but now all died with 
the ſolemneſt proteſtations of their innocence. The next day, evi- 
dence was produced directly againſt the lord Stafford, when Oates de- 


. poſed, That he had a patent to be general of the army. Dugdatc 
made oath, That the lord Stafford offer'd him five hundred pounds to 


Kill the king; and Twrbervilie another witneſs, depoſed, That in the 
year 1675, the lord Srafford endeavaured to perſuade him to kill the 


king, when he was at Paris. 
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To invalidate this evidence, the lord Stafford brought witneſs to 
prove, That Dugdale was a profligate fellow; that he had cheated 
the lord Afton, his maſter, and defrauded his workmen and ſervants; 
and by his extravagancies run himſelf ſeveral hundred pounds in debt, for 
which he was thrown into jayl, and deſpair'd of ever getting out but 
by theſe pretended diſcoveries ; and ſhew'd that he had perjur'd him- 
ſelf in ſeveral parts of his evidence. He prov'd alſo, that Dugdalz had 
ſuborned ſeveral perſons to make falſe oaths, in order to ſtrengthen his 15 

own, by other men's perjuries. As to Oates, he obſerved, that ac- 
cording to his own depoſitions, he went amongſt the Jeſuits, on pur- 
pole to betray them, and that he had been ſeveral years taking oaths, 
and receiving ſacramients in ſo treacherous a manner, that no credit 
could be given to him, He urg'd alſo, the great improbability, that 
ſo many conſpirators of quality and eſtates, ſhould have truſted Oates 
with their greateſt ſecrets, and left themſelves at his mercy, and yet 
ſuffer him to be reduced to ſuch a degree of beggary, as he was when 
he made his firſt diſcoveries, and made ſome turther obſervations on 
the contradictions in his evidence. As to Turberville, he proved him 
perjured, and ſhewed ſeveral miſtakes and blunders in his narrative, _ 
denying that either himſelf, or his ſervants ſaw him at Paris. He 
ſhew'd alſo, that he was exceeding neceſſitous and vicious, notorious 
for prophane curſing and ſwearing, and particularly, his having us'd 
that expreſſion, God damn me, there is no trade good now, but that of a 
diſcoverer. BO 
The lord Stafford having finiſh'd his defence, and the managers for 
the commons reply*d to it, the lords adjourned to their houſe, and com- 
| ing into the hall again oa the 7th of December, the lord high ſteward 
| took the votes of the peers; (the priſoner as the law requires being 
abſent) after which, he declared, that thirty one of the lords were of 
opinion, the priſoner was not guilty, and that fifty five had found him 
guilty : And the lieutenant of the Tower being ordered thereupon to 
bring his priſoner to the bar, the lord high ſteward acquainted him, 
that their lordſhips had found him guilty of the treaſons whereof he 
was impeacl'd ; and being ask'd what he-cou'd ſay, why judgment of 
death ſhould-not paſs on him according to law? He anſwer'd, He had 
very little to (ay : He was much ſurprized at it, for he did not expect it; 
but God's will be done, he ſhould not murmur: God forgive thoſe who 
had falſely ſworn againſt him. Aſter which, the lord chancellor pro- 
nounced the uſual ſentence in caſes of high treaſon ; but the king re- 
mitted all the ſentence but the beheading. 

Biſhop Burnet relates, That after the trial of this peer, he attend- 
ed him in the Tower, where he made the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of 
his innocence: That he obſerved he had a mind to live, but ſaid, he 
could diſcover nothing in relation to the king's life; proteſting, that 
there was not ſo much as any intimation concerning it ever paſs'd a- 
mong them: He adds, that the lords, Eſſex, Ruſſe, and Sir William 
Jones were ſent to the lord Stafford by him Doctor Hurnet) to aſſure 
him of their interceſſion, if he would diſcover all he knew concerning 
the duke of 7ork; and that they would not inſiſt on his confeſſing the 
particulars for which he was condemned : Whereupon, the priloner 
promenng to diſcover all he knew, was brought before the houſe of 
ords, and gave a long relation of the conſultations of the papiſts after the 
reſtoration ; and ſaid, It was agreed by them, that their religion could y 
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be better brought in, than by procuring a toleration; and, that e lord 


Shaftsbury among others had undertaken to procure a toleration : But (ſuch 
an intereſt had that factious lord in the houſeat that time) upon the men- 
tion of my lord Shaftsbury's being engaged in ſuch a deſign, the pri- 


ſoner was remanded to the Tower ; where, the doctor ſays, he prepar- 
ed himſelf to ſuffer with a conſtant, undiſturb'd mind; that he ſupp'd 


and flept well the night before his execution, and dy'd without any 


Mew of fear or diſorder, denying all that the witneſſes had ſworn a- 
gainſt him: Thus far biſbop Burnet. But to be a little more particu- 
lar on this peer's behaviour at his execution: Being brought to the 
ſcaffold on Tower-Hill, on the 29th of December 1680, he made a 
ſpeech to the people, wherein he proteſted his innocence of the crimes 
be which he food condemned: and averr*d, upon his falvation, That 
he never ſpoke one word either to Oates or Turberville, or to his 
knowledge ever ſaw them till his trial; and as to Dugdale, he never 
ſpoke to him but about ſome trivial matters, and was never alone with 
him : And whereas he might have ſav'd his life by making diſcoveries, 
his not.making them if he could, was throwing away his lite, and he 
mould be guilty of ſelf-murder, which he look'd upon as the moſt 
dangerous of all fins; and added, That he renounced all indulgencies, 
diſpenſations and pardons that could be given for lies, oaths, and other 
crimes in future, and declared, that no power on earth could authoriſe 
a man to lift up his hand againſt the king. | 


As this lord was the laſt perſon put to death for this Popiſb, or Pres- 


yterian plot, it may not be 1 ap here, to remember ſome of the 

ratagems the faction made uſe of, to procure evidence againſt the 
unhappy ſufferers: And it appears that Corral, Prance, and ſeveral 
more, were threatned and tortured to make them confeſs what Shaft s- 
bury and his agents dictated to them; while other poor neceſſitous 
wretches were tempted by extravagant rewards, to accuſe ſuch perſons 
as were mark'd out for deſtruction: But when we obſerve further, the 
promiſes of life made to many condemned men if they would confeſs 
the plot, and that every man of them refuſed the offer, chuſing to die 


rather than become falſe witneſſes; when we ſee men, to whole lives 


no objection could be made but their religion, ſeriouſly and ſolemnly 
denying every tittle of the charge in their laſt moments; can the oaths 
of the moſt profligate villains, who acknowledged the changing their 


| religion, receiving ſacraments, and taking oaths of ſecrecy to be with 


an intention to betray the perſons they were engaged with, and that 
for. years together, be of any weight? | 
Even Burnet gives up Oates and Bedloe, as men whoſe credit could 


not be rely*'d on. And tho? for a time he is willing to allow Dugdale 


and*Turberville to be unexceptionable witneſſes, yet we find when they 


come to teſtify againſt Colledge, he makes them full as vile as the o- 


thers, and to deſerve as little credit as either Oates or Bedloe. 
And page 509, Burnet ſays, And now Dugdale and Turberville, 
* who had been the witneſſes upon whoſe evidence lord Stafford was 


. © condemn'd, being within a year detected, or at leaſt ſuſpected of 


this villany, T could not but refieft on what he had ſaid to me, That he 


_&* was confident I ſhould ſee within a year, that the witneſſes would be 


found to be rogues.” 5-4 
It is further obſervable, That every one of the witneſſes of the Po- 
Pe plot improved daily in their evidence, and from ſome ſlight _ 
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ing CHARLES II. 407 
ledge of it, which they pretended to at firſt, became poſitive witneſſes 
againſt perſons they had never ſeen before, and of facts which they 
had ſolemnly proteſted upon their oaths they were ſtrangers to. "3 

Tis obſervable. alſo, That Oates in his firſt diſcoveries, made the 
Pope claim the Britiſb dominions as his right ; and that rhe duke was 
to be murdered, as well as the king: And yet afterwards, when he , 
came under Shaftshury's management, he makes the duke the princi- 5 

pal conſpirator, and makes this a handle for introducing the bill of ex- 

cluſion, repreſenting, that the nation could never be fate while there 


- \ 


was the proſpect of a Popiſh ſucceſſor. 


* pts 


8 
* 


Let any impartial man conſider theſe circumſtances, with thoſe - 4 
ther objections the priſoners. made in their defence, and he will be eaſily 
convinced, that all that part of the plot relating to the aſſaſſination of 
the king was entirely a; fiction. That the Roman Catholicks had a de- 
figa then, and — * the reformation, to ha v introduced their re- 
hgion ; and that they had more than ordinary rs of effecting it on 
the duke of Torb's coming to the crown, is not to be doubted : But for 
| their conſpiring the king's death, or inviting over foreign forces to ſub- 
| due the kingdom, there does not ſeem the Teal foundation. And this 
| will further appear, when we ſee Oates convicted of perjury by above 
forty witneſſes, among whom there were ſeveral proteſtants of reputa- 
| tion, who could have no manner of inducement to give that evidence, 
| wand nat. been tre... nf 7 55 
In the mean time the king made a ſpeech to both houſes, wherein hie 
again put them in mind of granting a ſupply to enable him to perform 


his alliances, as well as for the preſervation of Tangier. = 
Ihe commons, . inſtead of conſidering the King ſpeech, immediate- 
ly reſolved themſelves into a grand committee, how to ſecure the king- 
om againſt popery and arbitrary power; and, after ſome debate, vot- 
ed, that, one means to ſuppreſs popery was, to bring in a bill to ba- 
niſh all the conſiderable. pa piſts in the kingdom; and carne to this fur- 
ther reſolution, That as long as the Papiſts had any hopes of the duke 
of Tork's ſucceeding; to the crown, the king's perſon, the proteſtant 
religion, and the lives, liberties. and properties of all his majeſty's 
proteſtant ſubjects were in apparent danger of being deſtroyed. _. 
_ Two days after, they reſolved, That a bill be brought in to ſecure 
the frequent meetings of parliaments; another, making every illegal 
exaction of money on tlie ſubject, high - treaſon: after which they came 
to conſider the king's ſpeech, and drew up an addreſs in anſwer to it; 
wherein they again entreat his majeſty to conſent to a bill to diſable 
the duke of Tork to inherit the crown; which being granted, they 
tell his majeſty they ſhall he ready to aſſiſt him in the preſervation of 
Tangier, and fitting out ſuch a fleet as might maintain the ſovereignty 
of the ſeas, and detend the nation. nd $7, 3 
About a fortnight after, viz. the 17th of January, the king ſent the 
commons a meſſage in writing by Sir ¶ illiam Temple, in anſwer to this 
addreſs; wherein he tells them, That he was forry to find their 
thoughts 10 wholly fixed upon the bill of excluſion, as to determine 
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that all other remedies for ſuppreſſing popery would be ineffectual; 
That his majeſty was confirmed in his opinion againſt that bill by the 
houſe of lords, who rejected it; and therefore recommended to them 
. the conſideration of other means for the preſervation of the proteſtant 
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the tenth 
met early he morning, and reſolved, That whoever adviſed the king 
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The commons on 3 receipt of this enge reſolved, That until 


a2 4 bill was ſſed for excluding the duke of Tor, they could not Res 


any ſupply, (HR Fan to Bis perſon, extreme hazard of che pr 


teſtant 0 on, and unfait Hfal6ſ to thoſe who entruſted them; and 
that they w 


0 advil x: the laſt'meſſage, were promoters of popery, 4 and 
enemies to the king and kingdom; and voted an addreſs to his majeſty 
to remove from aff offices 0 honour and profit, and from his preſence 
and council for ever, George earl of Halifax, Lowrente Hyde, Eſq; 
Henry marquis of Worceſter, Henry'earl of Clarendon, and Lewis earl 


of r whom they ſuſpected of giving his majeſty that advice. 


They. proceeded alfo to the following extravagant reſolutions; vis. 
[a hat whoever ſhould 5 by way of advance, on any branch 

of the, king's revenue, ſhould, be che ed a hinderer of the fitting of 
parliaments, and be Teſpo nſible for the fame in parliament; and that 
N ſhould accept ot 3 by'an any 15 5 or anticipation, on any part 

of the king's d Or uch rally,” Fhoald be 9 
to hinder the fitting o Spart wed be reſponſible therefore in par- 
liament: And indeed the faction ſeemed determined to throw all things 
into confuſion, rather than not carry the point of the excluſion; nor 
did the 4 leave any ſtone unturned to effect it; they even offered the 
dutcheſs of Portſmouth ſix hundred thouſand pounds, to inffuence the 
king to a7 bs to the bill, if we may credit ſome writers; and procur- 


| ed a Ne from the ſtates of Halland, to repreſent to his majeſty 


the ill conf equences of ſuch a refuſal in relation to his allies, and the 
proteſtant religion abroad. . 

_ Theſe proceedings. ape tel his" meter to a very E Wee, 
and . 8 him look upon his condition to be almoſt WA 27 to'that of 


His father in the year 1641, only he had that great ſatisfaction, That 


this parkament was not like that, perpetual: To put an end therefore 
to 8 1055 tunity for or excluſion, he reſolved to prorogue them on 
anuary 1680-1; of which the'commons having notice, 


to prorogy e the parliament, was a betrayer of the king, the proteſ- 
rant re gon, a promoter of 2 French intereſt, and a ert to 
France ; That the acts made aga goto om iſh recuſants, ought not to be 
extended to proteſtant diff Waters: an the proſecuting diſſenters 
upon the penal laws, Was grievous: to the be, a weakening of the 
pee intereſt, 1 encouragement to popery, and dangerous to 
bag of the kingdom: Whic refolves were ſcarce finiſhed, when 
ſent for 2 5 up to the houſe of lords; and having paſſed an 
4 in woolen, and one or two move, the king prorogued 
a 


Phu, 99800 the 20th inſtant. 
The lord mayor, Sir Patience Ward, and the Combos cbunell of 
7 two or three days after, etitioned his majeſty, That the par- 


: lament might fit again on the day they ſtood prorogued to; which 


the 55 ſo little regarded, that he immediate Aueck a proclamation 
f. olving rhe preſent parliament, and calling another to meet at 
Outs brd the. 21ſt of March, believing he ſhould: find the members in 
bk temper when they were farther removed from the fa ction that 
eile at this time in London. 

Soon after the diſſolution of the parliament, the king, to ſhew his 


F reſentment againſt thoſe who had 067 the exclufi fon bill, made 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral alterations in his miniſtry: The earl of Sunderland was remov- 
ed from the office of ſecretary of ſtate, and ſucceeded by Edward earl 
olf Conway; the earls of, Hier and Sa/r5bary were diſmiſſed from the 
councibboard, and che eatls of Oxford, ( heſlerfie id, Aylesbury, and 
Craven, ſworn of the privy- council. His majeſty ſeemed at this time 
to have been convinced of the miſchiets attending a mingled miniſtry, 
where the parties drew different ways, and ſtudied the deſtruction ot 
each other, more than the ſupport. of the government; and he ſoↄn 
found his account, in having his council all of loyal principles, and the 
republicans excluded, who conſtantly drove at the extirpation of his 
family, and even of monarchy itſelf. He no ſooner put on a reſolution 
becoming ſo great a monarch, and took the reins of government into 
his hands, but the malecontents dwindled away, or renounced their 
rebellious principles; and an uncommon tranquility ſpread itſelf over 
the face of the Whole kingdom. But we. are not yet arrived at theſe 
happy times; it Will be neceſſary, before J enter upon that pleaſing 
ſcene, to mention the tempeſt that preceded the expiration of Whig- 
ts en HET CNEL 
. The party finding, by the removes that had been made at court, 
that the og was no longer to be wheedled or. terrified into a com- 
liance with their republican ſchemes, muſtered their whole Poe, and, 
y their uſual arts of mobbing and lying, procured almoſt the ſame 
members to be elected again that ſerved in the laſt parliament; and, 
not content with this, gave their reſpective repreſentatives inſtructions 
how they ſhould behave in the enſuing ſeſſions. The city of London 
began this project of tutoring their members, delivering tliem a paper 
at the common-hall, in which they thanked. them for their unwearied 
endeavours in the laſt parliament to diſcover the plot, and ſecure the 
frequent meeting of parliaments; to aſſert their undoubted tights of pe- 
titioning, and puniſh thoſe, who betray?d them; to repeal the corpora- 
tion act, and other penal laws againſt diſſenters ; and more eſpecially 
for: their aſſiduous endeavours in promoting the bill of excluſion: And 
as they were well aſſured they would never conſent to grant the king 
any money, till they were effectually ſecured againſt popery and arbi- 
trary power; they reſolved, by God's aſſiſtance, to ſtand by their mem- 
bers with their lives and fortunes: By which they deſigned to let the 
king know, that if he would not conſent to the particulars recited in 
theſe inſtructions, they would compel him to it by force of arms: 
And that they might have their ſovereign the more at their mercy, 
the duke of Monmouth, the earls of Ex and Shaftsbury, and twelve 
or thirteen lords of that party, ſigned a petition to the king, to aſſem. 
ble the: parliament at Weſtminſter, which his majeſty did not think fit 
1 being very well apprized with what view they deſi- 
red it. Ear | | 8 5 ' 
When the faction found this ſtratagem did not take, they had re- 
courſe to their old practice of libelling; and in theſe, as well as their 
petition, ſuggeſted, That the parliament could not act with freedom at 
Oxford, becaule they would be in the power of the king's guards and 
ſoldiers, who: were moſt of them Papiſts. Under pretence therefore 
of ſecuring themſelves againſt the king's guards, the city of London arm- 
ed a body of horſe, and ſent down with their members, diſtinguiſhing 
them by ribbands or cockades in their hats, witli the motto, No Po- 
5 PERY, 
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PERY, NO SLAVERY; as if the king was about to introduce both. 


The members from other parts of the kingdom allo came attended by 


eat numbers of armed men; infomuch that this aſſembly of the par- 
liament at Oxford reſembled (ſays one) the rendezvous of an army, 
rather than the e e the great council of the nation. 
During the interval between the diſſolution of the laſt parliament and 


the meeting of this, another plot was brought to light under the name 


of FirzHARxR1s's Pror; but whether contrived by the Papiſts or 
Presbyterians, the whigs are pleaſed to doubt. This Fitsharris was 
the ſon of Sir Edward Fitzharris, of the kingdom of Ireland: He was 


detected by Everard, one of his accomplices, of having framed a trea- 


ſonable libel, wherein he charges the king, as well as the duke, with 


being a Papiſt; and confederating with the Pope and the French king, 


to introduce popery and arbitrary power; and adviſes the Engliſh to 
riſe as one man in their defence, and fling off thoſe intolerable riders: 
That they ſhould blow the trumpet, ſtand to their guard, and with- 
ſtand the royal brothers, as bears or tygers; that they {hould truſt to 


- their ſwords, in defence of their lives, liberties, properties, religion, 
and laws: And then enumerates all ſuch tranſactions in this reign as 


the whigs eſteemed moſt liable to cenſure; as the Dutch war, the fa- 
vouring popery, the king's keeping miſtreſſes, Sc. which ſurely muſt 
come out of the whig forge, ſince they had ſuggeſted the ſame things 


in forty other libels: It can never be abſcribed to the Papiſts, much 


leſs to the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, who was the moſt obnoxious of 


thoſe miſtreſſes; as the faction inſinuated, becauſe: ſhe had once been a 


benefaQtor to Fusbarris: But whoever ſet this poor gentleman to 
work, certain it is, Bethel and Corniſh, the whig ſheriffs, and ſeveral 
others of their party, endeavoured to make him an evidence of the Po- 
| e lay in Newgate, promiſing to procure his pardon, if 
He would- make any further Gſcorties of that plot; even Shaftsbury 
himſelf plied him very hard to make him a diſcoverer: Whereupon the 
King thought fit to remove the priſoner from Newgate to the Tower. 
But 1 come now to give an account of the tranſactions of the parlia- 


ment at Oxford, who intereſted themſelves much in this buſineſs of 


Fitzharris. . . i 1 | 
Ihe parliament aſſembling at e, the 21ſt of March, his majeſty 
made a ſpeech to both houſes; wherein he told them, That the un- 
Warrantable proceedings of the houſe of commons were the occaſion 
of his parting With that parliament; for as he would never uſe arbi- 
trary government himſelf, he was reſolved not to ſuffer it in others; 
it might be wondered he had patience with them ſo long, rather than 


1 


That at laſt he grew weary of their proceedings; he thought it neceſ- 
_ fary to ſay thus much, that he might not have any new occaſion gi- 


yen him to remember their miſcarriages; but they might ſee by his 
calling a parliament ſo ſoon, that no irregularities in parliament ſhould 
make him out of love with them: He adviſed them alſo, that their juſt 
care for religion might not be managed and improved into unneceſſary 
fears, and made a pretence for changing the foundation of the govern- 
ment: And, among all their cares for religion, to remember, that 
without the ſafety and dignity of the monarchy, neither religion nor 
property could be preſerved; that he would not depart from what he 
ad ſo often declared concerning the ſucceſſion, but to remove 15 18 

| | onable 
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ſonable fears that migh atiſe from a Popiſh ſucceſſor, he was content 5 
that. ia, ſuch. a caſe, the, adminiſtration ſhould remain in Proteſtaut | 
| hands; 923 wirh this further advice, that the rules and mea- of 
bi 4 their votes might be the known and eſtabliſhed laws of the 
land; and he had the more reaſon to require the laws ſhould be their 
| rule, becauſe he was reſolved they ſhould be his own rule. 
Ihe commons having elected Wiliam Williams, Eſq; a barriſter of 
Gray s-Jnn, WhO was ſpeaker. of the laſt parliament, for their ſpeaker, 
; it Was eafy to diſcern, as Williams himſelf. obſerved in his ſpeech to 
; the throne, That they were not inclinable to chang their meaſures; And 
| indeed they began where the laſt parliament leſt off; viz. by prepa- 
N ring a bill againſt the ſucceſſion of the duke of Tori, and another for 
5 the repeal of the pgnal lays againſt the, diſſenters, one of the fame te- 
ö nor having been miſlaid the laſt ſeſſions, whereby it miſſed of receiving 
the royal aſſent: This they were in a great heat about, as if it ha 
been miſlaid by deſign; and they were tor calling the clerk of the 
houſe of lords to an account. Then they proceeded to examine the 
affair of Fitaharris; ann order to have the greater influence over 
hat wretch, and make him ſpeak what they ſhould dictate, they im- 
E him of high treaſon: but the lords finding no manner of rea- 
fon why the prolecution ok him ſhould not be left to the ordinary 
eourts of law, rejected the impeachment: Whereupon the commons 
appeared no leſs diſguſted with the houſe of peers, than they were 
with the court. Sir Thomas! Littleton ſaid, Ihe lords would be a 
court or no court, to ſerve a preſent turn; Sir William ones exclaim- 
ed againſt them, and more particularly againſt the biſhops, affirming 
they had no right to vote in this caſe; and ſerjeant Maynard bauld 4 
- out, Their All was at Stake,it they muſt not er e and after ſome o- 
ther {mart ſayings on the ſame ſubjeR, the houſe reſolved, That it was 1 
the undoubted right of the commons, to impeach any peer or commoner be- 
fore the lords; and that their refuſal to proceed on this impeachment of 
Fitzharris, was a denial of juſtice, and a violation of the conſtitution of 
parliament ;| an obſtruction to the further diſcovery of the plot, and ofgreat 
danger to his mayefly's perſon; and the proteſiant religion: And laſtly, 
That if any inferior court ſhould. proceed againſt Edward Firzharris, 
y or any other perſon lying under an impeachment of parliament, it would 
* be a high breach of the privileges of parliament. Whereupon the 
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n ing came on a ſudden to the houſe of lords on the twenty eighth 
i- of March, and having ſent for the commons, told them, He perceived 
; there were great heats between the lords and commons; and their 
n | beginning had been ſuch, as he could expect no good ſucceſs of this 
. porkament; and therefore. he thought. fit to diillolve them, After 
i- which the king immediately took coach, and drove to Wimdſor, 
18 not being without apprehenſions of danger from the behaviour of the 
d commons, and the arm'd troops they brought with them. 
ft Indeed his majeſty ſeems to have condeſcended to the commons in 
y this (parliament, beyond what could have been expected, in the ex- 
1 pedients that were offered in the room of the bill of excluſion, and 
it which indeed came very little ſhort of an excluſion, if Mr. Zchard 
1 8 given us a true account of them. This hiſtorian relates, that a 
C paper of expedients was read in the houſe, wherein it was-propoſed, 
| That the duke of Jon ſhould: be ce ma five hundred miles ene 
N | 5 ene 


n 
RT” 


„ 


en I Ning dnesruaut Is 


the Britiſh dominions: That! the whole ernment upon the demiſe of 
-the king, 1 de be veftedd in à reg of ſuch® time as the = 
u 


| educated a K are? the ſaid princelſes 


E the impeachment, and the votes of the commons thereupon. 


Thould wive: That this regent" be the princeſs of O- 
and in caſe ſhe ſhould die without ue, — with iffue in minority" 
then the princeſs Aune ſhould be regent : That if the duke had a fon 
| reſpectively ſhould ſuece ed in 
the regency d uch minerity, but no longer: That — ſaid re- 
oweyer "tho govern in t je name of King E 0 _—_ white he 
Fa. That the p 5 and prineeſs of Orange and alf Efficers, civil 
and * Y,. Thould take their oaths to 28 that act dach executed: 


That a parliament ſhould be called in Scotland, in order to paſs an 


act of the like nature there: That in caſe the duke of Tort ſhould 
come into theſe” kingdoms,” the' crowir ſhould immediately devolve 
on the regent z And he, and his ren be © endU"traytors': 5 That 
all Papiſts of fig ure ſhould be baniſfyd, and their children educated i in 
the Þrotehant 5. But even theſe expedients were rejected, as 
inſufficient to keep out po! pery; ho? ſome are of Opinion, that 


i chey had been? accepted, it mig lit have ſaved the nation a hundred 
millions of money; and we might have n in as deſirable a NE 


tion as we were afterwards. But tb proceed. Trirt e e er 
His majeſty thought fir, on the Sth of April, to publiſh a P f 


"tion; containing, His reaſons for diſſolving the two laſt parliaments ; 


Which: being read by his majeſty's orders, in all the churches of the 
kingdom, tis obſerved, mightily reconeibᷣd che . ople to his government, 
eſpecially When Fs ſaw the weakneſs of ſome anſwers to it by Sir 
William Jones, and other diſaffected members, ho, for want of other 
arguments, only made ſcandalous refleQtions on * majeſty, and mo- 
mich! N Re a 
--Soon'after the 'Aifolition of the Sheldon 8 lord chief juſtice 
Scop] 5 refign'd his place, which the king cenferr'd on Sir Francis 


| Pemberton. And now Fitzhartis, who had been the dccaſion of ſuch 


conteſts between the two houſes, being indicted for high treaſon in 


the court of king's bench on tlie 26th of April, the grand jury made 
2 ſcruple of find "pt the bill on account of his being i im N by 


the commons, till dhe court acquainted them, That all che ges of 
England had 'reſolv'd they ' might” law fully proceed, woas ende 


Wbereupon, the grand-jury found the bill, and Fitzharris Was 
arraigned at the bar, on the 5 of April 1681, for high-treaſon, in 


framing and publiſhing” the ſibel ale mentioned. The priſoner 


d to the weilchen of the court; alledging; that as he ſtood 


impeached by this houſe of commons, he could not be try'd in any 


of the inferior courts: To which the King's council demurred, and 
four great council were aſſign'd the priſoner to argue in maintenance 
of his plea; vis. Sir Frances M imington, Mir. Williams, late ſpeaker 
of the commons, Mr. Pollexfen, and Mr. Malip: And on the th 
of May, the matter was argued at the ſting's bench bar; when Sir 
Robert Sauer, the attorney. Feneral, the ſolicſtor- general Mr. ſerjeant 
Jeffem, and Sir Francis Mittens, council for the king, declared, 


That they meddled not with the privilege of the houſe of commons, 


ot the juriſdiction of the lords, but 'only with the form of the 


Nen held to be defeRtive; in regard it did: 3 of what ind f 
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of treaſon the priſoner was impeached nor ſet forth tlie impeachment 


at large, as a plea to the juriſdiction, ought to do. The council on 
both ſides having been heard for ſeveral hours, the judges took four 
days time to deliver their opinions; when the priſoner being brought 
to the bar again, the lord chief juſtice Pemberton, in tlie name of 
the court, declared, That he and his brethren, had conſidered , of. the 
plea with ſome other judges; and that himſelt, Mr. juſtice. Zones, 
and Mt. juſtice Raymond, were of opinion, that the plea. was inſu 

cient; Mr. juſtice Delben alone doubting an conſequently the plea 
Was over- ruled, and the priſoner ordered\to pleadjover ; whereupon 


" © 4 


he pleaded aot guilty; and becauſe he alledged he had a material wit- 
we 2 Holland, ohe-crial was put off *till the month of une. oY 
Fizbarris«being, brought to bis trial the get of Zune, the, whigs 
did all that lay in their- power to ſave him, by tampering with the 
jury, and ctherwile!: But the libel mentioned in the indictment, was 
10 fully proved by Euerard Smith and Sir, Milliam Waller, that he 
could not deny it; and only inſinuated, that he had been put upon 
this by ſome great people about the court, in order to fix a plot upon 


the Whigs and ſummon'd the lord: Howard, the dutchels of 12 5 
l- 


* 
. 


month, and her woman Mrs. Vall, into court, to prove the ſugge 

tion: But they all deny'd their knowing any thing of the matter: 
Only the dutclieſs ſaid, he had been recommended to her as an object 
of charity, and ſhe had ſometimes relieved his wants. While this 
cauſe was trying, which laſted ſeveral hours, papers were continually 
put into the hands of the grand-jury, diſſuading them from finding the 
prifoner_guilty ; and threatning them if they did; telling them, they 


muſt anſwer it in parliament ; and that the nation would never deſiſt, till 


they had ruined them and their families: And as they withdrew from 
the bar, ſome that ſtood hy ſaid, find them guilty, if you dare : Prac- 
tices ſure to ſtop the current juſtice, that never were practiſed, by any 
but the Whigs, and yet paſs'd by with impunity, which ſhews the 
lenity of that government. However, the jury, notwinhſiandiog all 
the menaces ot the faction, found the priſoner guz/ty; and he was 
condemned to be executed as a traytor. 8 


While Fitaharf is lay under the ſentence of death, he made uſe of 


as they could conſide in, and all their S redreſ- 
ſed: And that gh faction had computed they could raiſe ſixty thou- 


to giye evidence agaiuſt the gueen, the duke of Tork, and the earl of, 

ons they ſtruck at: That a paper was put in- 

ſelf: And if he did not give evidence N the queen, his royal 
. ö 4 t a þ * 8. #* 

Peters, Danby, and Peterborough, ali his friends would fortake bin: 
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_ of the faction. [7 28 Th 24s Snares 1 MAR 
| mate” of Ireland, was brought to his trial at the Ning s-benth bar, ſeven 


: die en of” the charg 8 
apainſt him; and ae the witneſſes were men of no credit. Zooper 
ever there being a great number of them who 'Fwore poſitive! 
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That his wife had informed him, à certain perſon was With her from 


4 great lord, — deliret him to ſay nothing when h came to die, 
| ſhould not value what he had ac 20 doctor Hawkins elſe- 
i he could perſnade him not to declare any thing a- 
afty, When he came to be executed, they promiſed 10 
Babe allowance to het, of three guineas à week, and to 
guineas on the day of 
execution, Which uld Have been made on the day ef His trial, 
he had been gecuftted. This confeſſion * reduced td writing, 
Aud ft" with der Fett; but etpreſſed à concern, that it 
155 allowance to be been, and prejudice 
her and her children, F ws e g be eee eu 73 
3 rought to the place of execten a, Berbel and Cal, 
the Whig eri, Wing him do diſecher white he knew of the Fo- 


; and they enquired” of che doctor hat paper chat was; but 
the doctor having notice, that they defign'd to ſuppreſs his confeſſion, 


cid not think fit to produce it. On the- contrary, he deſired the dy- 
Wm f declare, Fan that he had left with bim was rug f Where. 


the ſheriffs aid; He had nothing to do * queſtions there. 
Herti; reply'd, Shall I not bid the dying man ſpeak che truth? 


and Fitzharri Wen Ale him, and faid, Tes, i afl And the ſheriffs 


finding they 


ey could ger nothin 5 — but of him, the executioner did his office; 
and tis confelhon was 


and ' publiſhed, to — 


{About che tine Hicha pit uad why "> doctor Planes etiuPopith pri- 


re 4 555 2 dag over ade Ireland 2 50 him; N 
depoſec on his made primate by the P s engaged to 
Fai ſixty or ſeventy thouſand men! in hot Kiptions, "and . with 
the French to extirpate the Proteſiant religion there: And that he 
Lad engaged to ſurprize Dublin, London-derry, and all the ſea- ports 
of a on eee: : And had xe the Popiſh cletgy in Treland 

e money for the maintenance of thoſe forces; and that the 
farls, as Well as he French, Were invited to invade that kingdom. 

acknowledged,” he Was primate of Ireland, but denied: all 
thew'd the > npoſtibility of what was ſworn 


1/5 Fes come mn red Tyburn, at the 
ee eb uſt While 


e 1 
upon ming: UTP FOR 7 LUNDi: n. 
Aud few th niment, 28 Well as rality of the nation, 
g fully b chat there was much better evidence of a 
33 plot for the ſudverſten of — conſtitution in church and 
. Bo 1 Was of 'Popith' plot; it wis' thouglit fit to 
call inge leaders and tools o the faction to an accbunt 
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ent to the Teuer. 


- 4 , 


_ ſpeeches; But the wh, ſeri took care to pack a grand jury of 
© their friends, who foun 


thing of good 
Pealtlnels, 
bliſh arbi 


ceuted accordingly. 1 | 
The perſecution of the Proteſtants growing very hot in France 
about this time (1681) and great numbers of them flying into 
bud for refuge, the, king declared in council, That he thought him- 
” Elf obliged, in honour and conſcience, to relieve all ſuch afflicted 
Proteſtants; offered. to make them denizens without any charge, and 
promoted collections all over Euglaud for their maintenance and 
+ ſupport: He alſo granted a commiſſion to the archbiſhop of Cauter- 
bun, the biſhop of London, the lord Halifax, and ſome other perſons 
of diſtinction, to diſpoſe of all ſuch eccleſiaſtical preferments as were 
n the gift of the crown, that they might be conterred on thoſe that 
det deſerved them. | ME"! 11 e 
Ihe latter end of the year, the king, as uſual, went down to 
 New-market; where lie was met by Dr. Gower, the vice- chancellor 
of Cambridge, and the heads of the univerſity, and congratulated on 
the happy lituation of his affairs in a loyal ſpeech made by the 
= vice- chancellor. r | | 3 5 | 
But however loyal the univerſities, and the reſt of the kingdom, 
might {hew themſelves in their addreſſes, the faction appear to _ 
| : 1 
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had a os Aſiderable influence if the city; for they elected Tho nas Pil. 

' Kingion and Samuel Shute, two zealous Whigs, for their ſheriffs at Mig 
tu this year (1681) and it was with great ſtruggling” and diffi- 
le ent the tories procure eher friend Sir Job Mc, ts be choſen 
N lord mayor the following MI r hae Andr. 105 911 ie e | mY; Ns 
uz election of whig ſheriffs again gave great encouragement to 
the faction; for they were ſenſible they might no continue to revile 
_ and inſulr the government with impurity? and accordingly” we find, 
that when Nonſa, à notorious traitor, was indicted for treaſonable 
words in London, though there were eiglit witneſſes! to prove the in- 
dictment, tlie Grand Jury returned it Jenoramiys. But the greateſt in- 
ſtance of e of the London juries Was, their refuſinꝑ to find 
an indictment againſt tlie earl of Shaftsbury,' which was alſo proved 
by eight wirneſſes! atid a treaſonable alſociation produced in court that 
Was found in his ſtudy. an an id e une! pe ** e fl es 
Ae this eſcape” of the earbs the whips ſhotited for joy; and it was 
_ ſcarce in the power of the judges to protect the witneſſes ff om being 
torn in pieces; bonfires were made as for a victory, and th vp rang 
wich the cries of, /MonmovuTn, 4 SAP rs RT, A BUCXiNG- 
Au their great faction's leaders. I ſhall only obſerve here, that by 
the aſſociation ' abovementioned, tlie 2 0 promiſe to transfer their 
allegiance from the king to the parliament: and by the concurrent te- 
2 of the . e of 5 — = good cre- 
dit, it appears, that it was rmined by fxbuyy and his party to 
bete K vonths king at Oxf##d, to have bro him to London, and 
elled him to have yielded to their demands, if the parliament had 
not een diſſolved ſooner than they expected; for troops were actually 
raiſed in Londos and other places, beſides thoſe who went down wit 
then and only waited for the carl of Shaftsbary's orders to 
march. 7401 9112 4; — 2 mn L * 2 * 22 CLI) "m 2 * hi N nn! 
His majeſty, who was always extremely pleaſed with ingenious and 
uſeful indentions, thought fit 66 teſti Vi approbation of one Bf 80 
Samuel Mor slamd's at this time, who had framed a machine, that by 
the ſtrength of eight men, would force the water in a continual ſtream, 
at the rate of ſixty barrels an nod fromthe fp T kr top ot 
Minor caſtle; ald fxty foot higher. This experiment was frequently 
repeated before the king, the queen, and: foreign miniſters, and gave 
his majeſty ſo much ſatisfaction, that hegave Sir Somme! x medal fer 
round with diamonds, on one fide Whereof was his majefty*s effigy, 
and on the other the following inſcription: Caxoro II. Magne Bri- 
tannin, Francis & Hiberniæ, Regi, Samnel' Morlandiis,” Eques Auratus 
GiBaroertys, Macisrtx MECH ANICOR OM, in rebus adverſis ſumm, 
vit periculo, in proſderis 'fehei . frequens adfurt : And he was af- 
terwards conſtituted maſter of the mechanicks, and ordered to wear 2 
blue ribband on his breaſt as long as he livdt. 
But to return to publick affairs. Notwithſtanding the Grand Jury 
refuſed to find the bill againſt the lord Shaftsbury, few people doubted 
but the aſſociation found in his ſtudy was framed by him, and intended 
tai be taken by the faction: there being nothing contained in it, but 
what they had often avowed and maintained the lawfulneſs of. Where- 
upon loyal addreſſes were daily preſented from the counties and cor- 
porate towns, declaring their abhelrence of the principles contained in 
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the aſſociation; and promiſing to ſtand by his majeſty With their lives 
and fortunes, againſt the enemies of monarchy and the conſtitu- 
nen 49 enen C3 119 3 3503-:; 516) 

be juſtices of Middleſex: take notice in their's, of the multitude of 
affectionate addreſſes that came up from all parts of the kingdom; 
— from thence, That his majefty's enemies were neither {© 
numerous nor formidable as they were by ſome apprehended to be; 
and deſire; That as he had now no cauſe to fear them, he would never 

* becperinaged) te ttuſt them : „„ 
In the addreſs from the ſociety of the Miadale- Temple, the lawyers 
fay, They thought themſelves obliged, by their profeſſion, to declare 
their ſenſe of that execrable paper purporting a Traiteruus aſſociation; 
and ſaid, it was their opinion, that it contained groſs and apparent 
weaſoris; more manifeſtly tending to the ruin of -his majeſty's domi- 

nionsz than the ld hypocritical Sol Ex LEAGUE AND Cay By 

Nat; and that thoſe who promoted or countenanced it, by refuſing 
to find the indictment againſt the author, could have no other de- 
figa, than to uſurp an arbitrary and tyrannical dominion over his 
ie as well as his ſub rectus rubs Loo oi 3 vl 
e eee of Briſtol, the citizens declare their 

- abhorrence of all covezants and aſſociatiouns whatever, without: his 

eſtyes approbation; [eſpecially that treaſonable one ſeized in the 
earl of Shaftsbury's cloſet ; wherein he ſecuring the Proteſtant religion, 
and the defence of the Hing, was. the pretence; but the ſubverſion of: 
the: ef abliſbed:re/1gion, and the final: deſtructiun of his majeſty and bis 
fas fuceeſſors; was the: real deſign : And this was to be brought 
about" by de vulving bis majeſty's crown and ſceftre, into the' hands of the 
maar part of the members of both houſes, who {harld (ubſeribe thut af 
ſocration, after the parliament was actually diſſolved : Concluding; 
thavthey-would aſſert and defend the rights and prerogatives of his mas 
jeſty and his lawful ſucceſſors, in oppoſition to all unions and ſocieties 
made to tlie contrary. Nor could they think that man fit to be 
a repreſentative in parliament, that would not diſown ſuch affocia-' 
And indeed it appears even by the conceſſions of the whigs 
themſelves, that the faction deſigned to go greater lengths than 
their predeceſſors in forty one: For they did not only propoſe to 
have terrified the king and the houſe of lords into a compliance 
wich them by their mobs, if the laſt parliament had been held at Hej. 
mmlter ; but to have ſeized his majeſty's perſon, and compelled him 
to have paſſed the excluſion bill, and to have repealed all the laws” 
againſt tlie diſſenters, and to have diſplaced his miniſters, and intro- 
duced the heads of the faction in their ſtead; and indeed to have 
made the king as well as his ſubjects their-{laves: And whether his" 
perſon would have been ſecured from open or ſecret violence if 
they had ſucceded, may be gathered from the uſage his father met 
with: 5 £14.14 | | OA G  DONSRIOOT 

And as the diſſenters were known to be the authors and promoters 

of this project, and. appeared bare-ficed, in all thoſe tumults that had 
been raiſed in the city againſt the government; his majeſty could 
not think he was obliged, either in honour or conſcience, to ſuſ- 
pend the Jaws in their favour: Nor is it any wonder, when 8 

25 | | people 
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people ſaw them playing the ſame game they had done in fort 
| 2 and endeavouring to ſubvert the government in church — 


ſtate; that they were glad to find them prevented by a due execution 


of the laws: And if ever there was à time proper to preach up the 
doctrines of non - reſiſtance and paſſive obedience to princes, ſure 
this was it, when the people were taught, they owed their ſove- 
"reign no duty or allegiance; but that he was indeed their ſubject, 
N be governed by them: There was no manner of oc- 


caſion to mention any exceptions to the general rule at ſuch a time; 


tho” it is allowed, there are exceptions to be made to it; of which 
the Revolution is an inſtance, which was brought about by 
the ſame men that thus preached up paſſive obedience. And in- 
| deed-I cannot but applaud the wiſdom of the church of England, 
in diſtinguiſhing when the conſtitution is really in danger, and when 
it is not. They faw evidently, that both church and ſtate were in 
imminent danger of r by the diſſenters and their ad- 
hereats, in the latter end of the reign of king Charles II; and by 
their doctrine and practice bravely ſupported it. And when they 
ſaw it in equal danger from the Papiſts in the ſucceeding reign; they 
as reſoluteſy defend ded the conſtitution againſt them, and that with- 
gut ang reffection upon their loyalty... yr. 
During theſe conteſts between the whigs and tories, Mr. Thyme, a 
gentleman of a great eſtate, was publickly aſſaſſinated in his coach, 


as he paſs d through one of the great ſtreets, called the Pal,. Mall. 


And as he was extremely devoted to the whigs, his party gave 
out, That this was another. plot againſt the Proteſtant religion ; 
fuggeſting, that a general maſſacre was ſtill to be expected from. tlie 


affair; and that Mr. Thynne was murdered by ſome of count Co- 
n»mngſmarks ſervants and dependants, whoſe rival he had been, in an 
amour with the lady Ogle; of which Mr. Echard gives the follow- 


ing relation. He ſays, That Jaſſeline, the laſt earl of Northumber- 
of the family. of Piercy, dying in the year r670, left no iſſue, 


© belides Elizaleib, his daughter and. ſole heir: (at the time of his 
© death about four. years of age) Which young lady being ſo great a 
fortune, was in her minority; married to Henry earl of Qꝝle, fon 
and heir apparent to the duke of Newcaſtle; who dying ſoon 
4 after ſuch marriage, left her a virgin-widow. After which, many 


_ © aſpird to the happineſs and advantage of a ſecond match with 


© this fine young lady; among whom was a German lord, called 
. ©. count! Coniigſmark; Who ſojourning in England, was honourably 
© coun ed by the king himſelf. But the young lady, chiefly 
* by the means of her grand-mother, as is reported, was ſecretly 


” who. had been a member in ſeveral parliaments, a gentleman of 


©>great- note both in city and country, having a noble eftate of ten 
* thouſand pounds per Annum given him by an uncle. This 
* marriage, it ſeems, was not made fo well to the ſatisfaction of all 
parties, but the young lady was prevailed with, the laſt Mic hacl.- 
mas- term, to convey herſelt privately into Holland; and this was 
4 done before her husband had ever bedded with her. Hereupon, 
« the town was alarmed with the approach of a mighty * at 
EN CS | | : * law, 


rg. But the matter ſoon. appeared to be no more than a love 


< married the laſt ſummer to Thomas Tiyme of Long-leet, Eſq; one 
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law, concerning the validity of the match; and tlie beſt civilians of 
doctors- commons were engaged or retained on the one ſide or o- 
ther : And not only fo, but count Coningſmark, who had left England 


ſome time before, began afreſh to concern himſelf, and came over 
to London in diſguiſe. He had already ſent two challenges to Mr. 


© Thynne, by a dependant of his, called 2 5 Vrat g: But inſtead of 
| 


* anſwering himſelf, he ſent fix men after him into France to kill both 

© the count and the captain: But they both eſcaped in the conflict, 
and killed two of themſelves, as the captain afterwards declared. 
However it was, on Sunday night, the 12th of February 1681-2, Mr. 
* Thynne, as he was paſſing the Pall- Mall near the Hay-market in his 
coach, was encountred by three men on horſeback}, one of which 
diſcharg'd a muſquetoon into the coach, and with two brace of bul- 
lets mortally wounded him; and having performed this deſperate act, 
© they rode away and made their eſcape. . n 


*'The king having been informed of what happen'd, immediately | 


gave orders for the ſtopping all perſons who could not give a good 
account of themſelves in the ſeveral ports; and for making diligent 
* ſearch in town, in order to diſcover the aſſaſſins. The diligence of 


* thoſe who made the ſearch was ſo ſucceſsful, that, upon ſome infor- 


mation given them, they traced the murderers to their ſeveral lodgs 
© ings, and there apprehended them, and brought them the next day 
before the council, which was extraordinarily aſſembled for that pur- 
0 d 
pole. | 


"IE; he chicf of them being examined, readily confeſſed the whole 


fact; and ſaid, he was a German, by name Uratæ, and a captain 
_ © of foot. That he had accompanied Charles Fobn Coningſmark in his 
travels, and came with him into England : That the triendſhip and 
* acquaintance he had with him, and the favours he had received from 
his family, had made him nearly ſenſible of the affronts that Mr. 


* Thynne had put upon the count by his diſcourſes and otherwiſe; and 


© therefore reſolved to take ſatisfaction of him: And being informed 
on Sunday, That Mr. Thynne was gone abroad in his coach, he took 
* horſe with a friend and a ſervant of his own, who was provided 
© with a muſquetoon, and themſelves arm'd with ſwords and piſtols: 


That meeting his coach in the Pall- Mall, he rode up to it, and bid 


the coachman ſtand, intending fairly to fight Mr. Thune: But his 
* ſervant not rightly apprehending what he ſaid, diſcharged his muſ- 
l _— upon Mr. Thynne; whereupon they made their eſcape. Six 
days after, connt Coningſinarb was taken at Graveſend in a' diſguiſe, 
intending to embark on a veſſel that was going out. He was next 
morning brought to town, and examined in council before the king; 
* who referred the matter to the lord chief juſtice; and his lordſhip 
committed him priſoner to Newgate. On the 28th of February, the 
three principals, captain Chriſtopher Uratz, lieutenant John Sterne, 
and George Borosbi a Polander, were together with the count tried 
* at the O/d-Baily; where the three firſt were convicted and condemn- 
ed: But the count, who was indicted as acceſſary, was with great 
difficulty, and perhaps no leſs partiality, found Net guilty, and ac- 
quitted. The three condemned men were executed in the Pall mall, 
the lieutenant and the Polauder being very penitent; though their 
notion had for ſome time been, That obedience to the orders of their 
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© ſuperiors would clear any man from guilt. But the captain ſeemecd 
© to continue in his firſt opinion, That God had greater favour for gen- 
© tlemen, than ro require punctilio's of humility at their hands; and 
that it was abſurd to think, that ſo many thouſand gentlemen in the 
« world, that ſtood upon their honour and reputation as much as he, 
' © ſhould be for ever damn'd, becauſe they could not ſtoop to things, 
that would ſpoil the figure they made in the world. © 
As this accident made a great noiſe, ſo it was at firſt look'd upon 
© as a party cauſe, Mr. Thynne- being ſo deeply engaged with thoſe now 


© called the Whigs; and the more upon the account of the acquittal of 


© count Conineſmark.. But ſome look'd upon it as a judgment upon 
him, for his treacherous practices to another lady, noted for her mo- 
© defty and virtue; who had bravely reſiſted the temptations of a vi- 
eious court, and more particularly the courtſhip of the duke. of 

© Monmouth, as being a married man. The duke enraged at the diſ- 
Jaappointment, it ſeems, applied himſelf for revenge to an unmarried 
© man, his friend, Mr. Zhynne ; who, by the help of his great eſtate, 
and his honourable propoſals and intentions, as it is ſaid, found 
© means and opportunity at length, baſely to betray her virtue, and 
then ſhamefully abandoned her. This was fully remembred after 
Anis death; and it became a fort of a ſaying, That if he had married 
the lady he had bedded, or bedded the lady he had married, he had ne- 


© wer come to this untimely end. As to the lady Ogle, who was an inno- 


cent, but unfortunate occaſion of this diſaſter, ſhe was afterwards 
married to- the duke of Somerſet, and ſoon ſhewed to the world, that 
© her worth and reputation was above all blemiſh - + 


The ſeaſon for horſe-racing approaching, the king and court went 


don to Newmarket; and foon after his royal highneſs the duke of 
Tork arrived there from Scotland, having landed at 7, armouth the roth 


of March. 


I be king and duke returning from Newmarket the 10th of April 


1682, the lord mayor and aldermen of London waited on his royal 
highneſs, and congratulated him on his return from &atland; and he 


Was ſome few days after entertained by the artillery-company at mer- 


chant-taylors hall in the city: where the citizens came'in'crowds to 
kiſs his hand, and to pay their duty to him 
And now the whigs, apprehending their intereſt would decline in 
the city, if they did not take ſome extraordinary meaſures to ſupport 
it, ſome of their leaders invited thoſe who had appeared moſt averſe 
to the duke's ſucceſſion, to a grand dinner at Haberdaſbers-Hall; and 
to each of them ſent a ticket in the following words: viz. It havin 
Pleaſed Almighty God, by his wonderful providence, to deliver and protebi 
his majeſty s perſon, the Proteſtant religion, and Engliſh liberties hitherto, 
from the belliſb and frequent attempts of their enemies, the Papiſts : In 
Teſtimony of thankfulneſs herein, and for the preſerving. mutual love and 
charity, T ſuch as are ſenſible thereof; you are deſired to meet many 
of the loyal Proteſtant nobility, gentry, clergy, and citizens, on Friday 
the 217 of this inſtant April 1682, at Ten a clock, gt St. Michael's 
church in Cornhil, there to hear a ſermon ;, and from thence to go to Ha- 
berdaſhers-Hall 10 dinner; and to bring this ticket with you. But the 
court expecting no good from this allembly, publiſhed an order of 
council, dated the 19th inſtant, declaring, That the appointing = 


—— 
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lick faſts and thankſgivings, was a matter of ſtate, which belong' d 
only to his majeſty; and therefore required the lord mayor to prevent 


« 
= # 3 > 


and hinder the meeting of that aſſembly. _ _— 
His majeſty, having determined that his royal highneſs ſhould no 
more reſide at a diſtance from the court, the duke embarked the 3d 
of May 1682, on board the G/oceſter-Frigate, in order to bring up 
the dutcheſs, and the reſt of his family in Scotland, whither he was 
attended by ſeveral other men of war and yatchs: But upon the 
5th of May, the Gloceſter unhappily ſtruck upon a ſand, called Le- 
men and Car, about ſixteen leagues from the mouth of the Humber: 
though the weather was fair, and - Ayres, eſteemed cne of the beſt 
pilots in England, on board. His royal highneſs was then aſleep; 
ut being awakened, and apprized of the danger, he went into his 
pinnace with as mam as it could carry, and ſaved himſelt on board 
the Mam - Latch. Other boats were immediately ſent to fave the 
men in the ſinking ſhip; but before any ſervice could be done, the 
duke and the reſt, to their inexpreſſible grief, ſaw the veſſel fink to 
the bottom of the ſea: By which, the earl of Roxburgh in Scotland, 
the lord Obrian, tlie la ird of Hopton, Sir Joſeph Dong las, lieutenant 
Hyde, . brother-in-law, to the duke, with ſeveral of the duke's ſer- 
vants, and above one hundred and thirty -ſea-men, were miſerably 
loſt. The commander Sir Johu Berry, hardly 8 by a rope 
over the ſtern, into captain Hyhuru's boat. See Mr. Echard's hiſtory 
of England, page 1020; And the relation we have from doctor Key- 
net, in his third volume of his compleat es of England, page 395, 
is much the fame with that given us by Mr. Echard. - - 

On the contrary, biſhap Burnet relates; That the duke got into 
* the long-boat with {ome known perſons, who were thought to be 
* his prieſts from the care he took of them; and putting off with 
his Dogs, and ſome few others; though the boat would have 
carried fourſcore perſons: more; he left an hundred and- fifty, ſome 
* of them men of great quality, to periſh; which was laid to the 
* captain's charge: But the duke took no notice of the cruel neglect.“ 
And Tindal, the tranſlator of Rapin, vouches for the biſhop ; and 
tells us, This is very probable. F | 

But it is evident, that biſhop Purnet either made this ſtory, or 
ave credit to it on very flight grounds; for he imputes this mis- 
ortune to one Leg, whom he makes to be the captain of the Glo- 
ceſter-Frigate; whereas Sir John Perry was really the commander, 
and cleared of the fault by his majeſty's council: But Ayres the pilot, 
was condemned to perpetual impriſonment for his neglect; which is 
a confutation of another part of the biſhop's relation, That the duke 
tot no notice of the cruel neglect: when it was his royal highneſs that 
cauſed the pilot to be tryed and puniſhed for it. 

There is a further remarkable miſtake, which the biſhop's precipitate 
malice would not permit him to examine; and that is, in the num- - 
ber of men the pinnace of a fifth rate man of war, might be 
luppos'd to carry: For he ſays, That the duke might eaſily have 
taken in fourſcore more than he did: And if we ſuppoſe, Which is 
the leaſt we can, that he had twenty with him before; theſe added 
to the fourſcore he would have had him taken in, will amount to an 


hundred: And if he can find any pinnace in the navy, that belongs 
Wh to 


bo 
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dc a fifth rate, that will carry half that number, ſome credit may be 
given to thoſe improbable facts he has given in upon oath in his hiſto. 
ry. Indeed it is obſervable, that our author has turned the pinnace 


- into a long-boat : But though this be a miſtake that I ſhall not much 


mY 1 


inſiſt on, his friends will be troubled" to find either a pinnace or a 


. HJong-boat in the navy, that belongs to a 5th rate, which Will carry an 
hundred men. Beſides, it appears that the duke was awakened out 
of his ſleep; and that they were all in a great conſternation,” and had 


very little time to deliberate. It is apparent alfo, that they did ex. 
ped, that the boats from the other ſhips would have come time e- 


| nough to their aſſiſtance, by the captain's remaining on board, who 


eſcaped into one of them: And it was purely an accident, that the 


= ſunk ſo ſuddenly, and no more of the men were ſaved. But this 


ill remain as a ſpecimen, how glad doctor Burnet was of an oppor- 
tunity of venting his ſpleen againſt the royal family, and how little 


the facts he relates, are to be depended on. 8 
And if any thing is to be gathered from the biſhop's reflection at 

laſt, it is this; That his malice and prejudice to the duke of Tork 
ſometimes deprived him of his reaſon fo far, as to put him upon af. 


firming facts upon oath, that it is impoſſible for any man to believe, 


unleſs the poor, credulous Tinda!: For if it eould be ſuppoſed, that 
the duke was more concerned for his prieſts (if they were ſuch) than 
for his relations and friends that he carried with him on this occa- 
ſion; will any man believe that he preferred his Dbgs to them too, 
as the biſhop ſuggeſts? it is well they did not make another plot of 
it, and give out, that the duke carried down his Proteſtaut friends 
and relations along with him, on purpoſe to drown them. But to 


proceed in our hiſtory. 


The duke, continuing his voyage to Srotland, arrived at Elin 


burgh the ſeventh of May; and having taken his leave of the council 
there, returned with the dutcheſs, the princeſs Anne (afterwards 
queen) and a great train of the nobility of both ſexes, by ſea to Eng- 


land, arriving in the Thames the 26th of the ſame month : Soon after 


which, he was congratulated by the lord mayor and aldermen, on 
his happy eſcape and return; and the people teſtified their joy as uſual, 
, ⅛ 5tͤN anolgnses arvyh 
The faction, however, were not ſo much diſcouraged, but tliey 
continued to libel the government as much as ever; and, among o- 


ther whig-ſcribblers, Samuel Fohnſon, a chaplain or dependant in the 


earl of Bedford's family, took upon him to write a treatiſe, which 
he ſtiled Juliam the apoſtate; endeavouring to draw a parallel between 


; the emperor Julian and the duke of Toy: He alſo vindicated the 
_ of excluſion, and laughed at paſſive obedience, as a Mabometan 
doctrine. n e ogg 


The tories exterted themſelves at the election of ſheriffs this year 


ö (1682) and after a very great ſtruggle (the whigs mobbing and knock- 
ing down the loyal lord mayor) they procured Mr. Dudley North and 


Mr. Peter Rich, more indifferent ſherifls, to be ſworn into that office; 


and juries were no longer packed in favour of the whigs. The tories 
alſo carried the election of a lord mayor on Michaelmas-day ; Sir 


Milliam Pritchard having the majority on a ſcrutiny, whom his ma- 
jeſty approved: However, the faction moved the court of K — 
„ ; | ene 
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Bench for a Mandamus to Sir John Moor, the preſent lord mayor, 
to {wear Mr. Gould or Mr. Gormfb into that office; one of whom 
they "pretended was duly elected: To whom the court anſwered, 
That ſuch a Maudamus in the disjunctive was never heard of; and 
diſmiſſed their motion. 5 
I e lord sbury finding tlie chief — of the city chan- 
ged, and that there was no longer any protection to be expected from 
ee to think ot 2 aa oe ſea; but before 
he went, laid the ation of a plot for the ſubverſion of the go- 
vernment, which was diſcoyered the next year: He embarked for the 
Low-Countries in November, and landing in Holland a day or two af- 
ter, took him a houſe at Amſterdam, deſi ning to live there under the 
protection of that ſtate: But the earl died within two months after his 
arrival at Amſterdam, being then in the ſixty ſecond year of his age. 
- Notwithſtanding the faction had now loſt their great leader, and 
their whig magiſtrates; yet, as they were conſcious they had ſtill the 
multitude on their fide, they raiſed their mobs as uſual; and on every 
rejoycing day, when they had any pretence for afſembling, inſulted 
the government; particularly on the 5th of November ; when they made 
bonfires, and cried out, A Monmouth, A Monmouth : and thoſe who 
would not join in the common cry, were knocked down and abuſed. 
Whereupon the lord mayor and ſheriffs found themſelves obliged to 
aſſemble part of the trained-bands to keep the peace; and having diſ- 
perſed the mob, they 9 ſome of the principal rioters, and 
committed them to priſon: They alſo ſuppreſſed their clubs and con- 
venticles, where they daily ſat brooding rebellion. It was ordered al- 
ſo, That no bonfires or fireworks ſhould be made in the city without 
leave of the lord mayor and aldermen; in purſuance whereof a ſtop 
was put to their proceſſion on the 17th of November, queen Eliza- 
beth's birth-day, when __ to burn the pope, the devil, and ſuch 
of the king's ſervants in their company as they did not approve, and 
ure the image of the murdered juſtice Godfrey about the ſtreets : 
And thus the city was reduced to a tolerable ſtate of quiet* and tran- 
quillity again. But as the court were apprehenſive that the whigs 
would, by their mobbing, and other ſeditious attempts, be able one 
day to carry the election of their principal magiſtrates again; and 
whenever a parliament ſhould aſſemble, might be able to influence their 
debates, as the like mobs had done in forty one; it was determined 
to bring a Q Warranto againſt the city, and to ſhew they had for- 
feited their charter by ſome unwarrantable proceedings; and by a new 
charter to reſerve the confirmation of the lord mayor, ſheriffs, and 
other principal magiſtrates of this city, to his majeſty's approbation; 
of which I ſhall treat more at large in its proper place. Sy 
In the mean time the duke of Tork brought an action of Scandalum 
magnatum againſt the late ſheriff, alderman Piltington, for ſaying before 
the court ofa aldermen, when it was propoſed to addreſs his royal high- 
neſs on his return from Scotland, The duke of York has fired the city, 
and is now come to cut our throats: which being proved by alderman 
Hooker and alderman Tulſe, the jury gave the duke one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds damages: whereupon Pillington ſurrendered himſelf in 
diſcharge of his bail, and lay in priſon a conſiderable time, being una- 
ble to pay the fine. "is . 
NO XVI. = 5 R | There 
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There were ſeveral removes at court, and creations of nobility, the 
latter end of this year (1682), the privy-ſeal was taken from the earl 
oh Angleſea, and given to George earl of Halifax, whom his majeſty 


A do created marquis of Halifax: in the month of Auguſt; the earl of 
© Sunderland was on the zcth of September called to the council board 


again, and on the reſignation of the lord Cantiay ſoon after made ſe- 
cretary-of ſtate again; James duke of Ormond in Ireland, was created 
an Helin duke with tlie fame title; the marquis of Marceſter was cre- 
d duke of Beaufort; and the lord Norris, earl of Abingdon; and in 
che beginning of December, Sir Thoma Thynne,, baronet, was created 
baron Thynne of Warminſter, and viſcount Weymourh; colonel George 
#20; maſter-general of the ordinance, and one of his majeſty's privy 
couneil, baron of Dartmouth; and the celebrated colonel John Church- 
Bill. ſterwurds duke of Mariborungii) baron Chu rehhill ol Aymouth in 
Koln And about the fame time his majeſty was pleaſed: to make 
lis ſon, the duke of Grafton, vice-admiral of England, vacant by the 
death of his highneſs prince Rupert, who died on the 29th of Novem- 
„er this year, in the ſixty third year of his age. This prince was the 
thirc ſan of Eligabeth queen of Bobemia, er of king James I. 
and brother to the princeſs Sophia, on hoſo iſſue the crown of Great 
 Britam was ſertled by act of parliament: the laſt year of king Wil. 
am III. He made a noble figure, as a foldier, both by ſea and land, 
in chis and the laſt reign, having deen for the moſt part victorious on 
+, ch element: And after a long ſeries of . and glorious actions, 
had retired from buſineſs to an elegant ſoli 
time in ingenious ſtudies, and uſeful experiments, till he was called 


by the great ſource of all Beings from this life to a better. About 


the ſame time died John Maitland, duke of Lauderdale, who had the 
adminiſtration of the affairs of Scotland in his hands great part of this 
reign,” The oelebrated He Fineh, earl of Nottingham, and lord 
chincellorigf Zxzland, allo left the world this winter, having the cha- 
racter ↄf a great lawyer and orator, and univerſally applauded for his 
jut and impartial decretes in the high ſtation he poſſeſſedt. 
The king going as uſual to the races at Newmarket this ſpring; ac- 
companied h/ the duke of Tort, there happened a fire in that town 
the aad of March 1682-3, which burnt down the palace, and obliged 
his majeſty to return to L a week ſooner than he intended; by 
which means tlie king and duke had > ew fortune to eſcape - being 
aſſaſſinated at the Rye- Houſe. near Hoddeſden in Herifordfbire, by a troop 
of republicans, as will be-ſhewn more largely when I come to give 
an acm Of the trials of thoſe regicide s. 
Inn the mean time the Whigs, as d laſt effort to recover their ſuperio- 
rity in the city, and ſpirit up their party into actual rebellion, had the 
aſſurance to arreſt Sir Viliam Pritehard, the lord mayor, ſheriff 
North; and ſeveral loyal aldermen, in an action, at the ſuit of Papillon 


and Babois, under pretence of the damages they had received by not 


being returned ſheriffs; and the coroner Brom; who made the war- 
rant our on thoſe writs, kept them in cuſtody: till after midnight, it 
having been concerted that the faction ſhould riſe in arms at the ſame 


time, and ſecure the city : But the lieutenancy being alarmed at the - 


bold attempt, raiſed the trained bands, and prevented the deſigned in- 


ſurrection: and one Fletcher, a ſerjeant at the Comprer, having an ac- 
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tude, here he! ſpent; his 
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tion of five hundred pounds againſt Hroom the coroner, arreſted him 
in his turn, and thereby releaſed the lord mayor and aldermen. 
Soon after, ig, on the eighth of May, 1683, came on at Guildha!} 
the trial of ed committed on Midſummer- Day the laſt 
year at the election of ſheriffs: The attorney-general having laid an 
information againſt the 14 following perſons ; vig. the then ſheriffs, 
Pilliugton and Shuts, the lord Grey of Werk, Sir Thomas Player, Cor- 
15 *Betbel, Freeman, Sinock, Jenks, G rs Wickham, Keys, 
eagle, and Telyl „Ihe information ſet forth, That on Midſummer. 
Day afgreſaidz,there was a riotous and unlawful aſſembly of above 
a thouſand perſons. in tle Guz/dhall of the ſaid city, who by their 
clamorous, out- ęries and diſorders raiſed a tumult, affaulted the then 
lord male him upon his knees, threw off his hat, beat 
down \the Word that was carried before him, and continued the hall 
after aJeg adjournment, denying the authority of the lord mayor to 
adjourn rhe court, Sc. and that the fourteen perſons abovementioned 
were part of the rioters. | 5 4 

The two points chiefly. debated at this trial were, firſt, Whether 
the lord mayor had a right to call, adjourn, and diſſolve the common- 
hall; and, ſecondly, to prove the defendants concerned in the faid riot: 
Both which, were, unanſwerably proved, and judgment thereupon. gi- 
ven againſt them; the lord Grey, Shute, Cor niſb, and Bethel, being 
fined à thouſand: marks each ; Pilkington and ſome others, five hun- 
dred pounds, and the reſt in leſſer ſums. © 
_ © Sir. Patience Ward was ſome few days after tried and convicted of 
perjury in the court of King s- Bench, for ſwearing falſly in the cauſe 
between the duke of Tor and Pilkington, upon the evidence of ſeve- 
r A Wy | 

The court, being determined to proceed in their Quo Warranto a- 

inſt the city, the matter was brought to a trial in the Aing's-bench 
the 12th gf 1 The principal points inſiſted on by tlie king's 
council for the forfeiture of the charter, were, their I tolls 
in their markets illegally, and particularly their ruling money for re- 
building the conduit in Cages; and, ſecondly, tor framing and 
-publiſhing that ſcandalous libel, or petition, wherein they charge the 
king with obftructing the courſe of juſtice, by proroguing the laſt 
parliament held at Weſtminſter : And the court having heard the de- 
tence, made by the council for the city, after ſome few days, gave 
| judgment, That the liberties and franchiſes of the City of London be 

ſeized inio the king's bands. p e | 
Soon after this judgment againſt, the city, a common-council was 
aſſembled, and drew, up; a petition. to his majeſty, in which they ex- 
preſs their hearty and; unfeigned ſorrow for the milgovernment of the 
city of late years, whereby the citizens had fallen under his majeſty's 
diſpleaſure, which had occaſioned a Quo Y/arranto and judgment againſt 
them; that they were very thanktul the judgment was not yet entered 
up; and begged his majeſty's pardon for all their offences; promiſing con- 
ſtant loyalty, and a regular adminiſtration, of the government of the 
city for, the future. 755 Kerr ont ns TIT 

This petition being preſented to his majeſty, at a council held at 
Windſor the 18th of June, by the lord mayor Sir V. Pritchard, at- 
tended by ſoms other loyal aldermen and citizens; they were Were 

ed, 
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ed, That, for the ſakes of ſo many of the preſent magiſtrates, and 
other eminent citizens, that were of undoubted loyalty, his majeſty 
would ſhew the city all the favour they could reaſonably deſire; 
and though the judgment had been obtained in a Q Marranto, he 
did not intend to prejudice them in their real properties or cuſtoms, 
and ſhould not reject their ſuit, if they agreed to the follow ing terms; 
viz. That no lord mayor, ſheriff, recorder, common ſerjeant, town 
clerk, coroner, or ſte ward of the borough of Southwark, ſhould be 
admitted to, exerciſe their reſpective offices, before his majeſty ap- 
proved them; and if they were r N the city ſhould proceed 
to another choice; which if he dil 
the officers himſelf; with ſome other leſs material alterations: And 
that theſe regulations being made, his majeſty would not only par- 
don the city, but confirm their charter: But if they did not com- 
ply, his majeſty had ordered the attorney general to enter the judg- 
ment next Satur dax. . 

A common- council being called at Guild: hall two days after, the 
queſtion was put, Whether they ſhould ſubmit to his majeſty's regu- 

lations: And upon a diviſion, there were an hundred and eight for 
the affirmative, and eighty ſix againſt it: Whereupon the ſheriffs at- 
tended his majeſty the next day, and acquainted him they ſubmitted 
ro his regulations. However, the city neglecting to ſign the faid 
ſubmiſſion and regulations, and a dangerous plot being diſcovered a- 
bout the ſame time, for aſſaſſinating his majeſty and the duke of Tor, 


and raiſing a rebellion, which was to have been n and ſupported 


chiefly by the citizens of London, the king found himſelf obliged, in 
his own defence, to take advantage of the judgment on the Quo M ar- 
ranto, and cauſe it to be entered up; after which the lord-mayor, 
ſheriffs, and other officers renewed their commiſſions from the king 
without an election; and his majeſty by his ſole aurhority, chan ed 
the magiſtrates of the city whenever he ſaw fit: Which, it is highly 
Probable, he had never done, if he had thought there was a poſſibility 
of lupporting the penn by any other means, after he had diſ- 
covered ſo formidable a conſpiracy, juſt ready to deſtroy him; and 
which he had, by an indulgent providence, once very narrowly e- 


The firſt perſon who diſcovered this conſpiracy, was Joſiah K eeling, 
falter, and citizen of London, a man in good circumſtances, but a 
rigid fanatick, and who had ſhewn himſelf one of the forwardeſt in 
the late tumults ; inſomuch, that he had cauſed himſelf to be conſti- 
tuted a ſpecial bailiff, in order to the arreſting Sir William Pritchard, 
the lord mayor; which office he executed with the rudeneſs and bar- 
barity natural to ſuch kind of people; and by this means obtained the 
entire confidence of the faction, was permitted to be at their ſeveral 
conſults, and was ſelected out to be one of the forty, who were to 
have affaſſinated the ing and the duke at the Rye-Houſe in Hertford- 
ſbire. This man, either repenting of his execrable treaſon, or appre- 
hending the deſign to be deſperate and impraQicable, having ſeen it 
unaccountably put off and defeated, more than once already, and 


apprehending he ſhould ruin himſelf and family probably, if he con- 


cCealed the knowledge of it any longer, and it ſhould be diſcovered 
by another hand: Upon theſe, or ſome ſuch other motives, he came 
a to 


iked, his majeſty might appoint 


- 
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to the lord Dartmouth, and offered to acquaint him with the plot; 
and being referred by that lord td Sir Leolins Jenkins, one of the 

rincipal ſecretaries of ſtate, he declared, That there had been for 

everal months paſt, a conſpiracy to raiſe a rebellion, and to kill the 
king and the duke; and warrants were thereupon iſſued out to ap 
hend 2 Romſey, Richard Rombold malſter, Richard: Nelt 
Eſq; Edward: Made gent. Richard Goodenough gent. who had been 
under- ſheriff to the late whig-ſheriffs, captain Wakot, William Thom- 
fon, James Purton, and William Hone; and a proclamation was pub- 
liſhed the 23d of June, offering the reward of an hundred poun 
and a pardon for the diſcovery of any one of them. The next day, 
colonel Rom(en laying hold of the pardon offered in the proclamation, 
came in and made a further diſcovery. Whereupon a ſecond procla- 
mation was iſſued the. 28th, for apprehending James duke of 
Monmouth, Ford lord Grey, Sir Thomas. er nd and Robert 
Ferguſon, Who were fled. Soon aſter, the lord William Howard, an- 
other of the conſpirators came in, and made an additional diſcovery; 
whereupon the earl of Eſex, and the lord Ruſſel were apprehended; 
Aga 4 warrant, was iſſued againſt the duke of Monmouth, but he made 
f IS EICAPE... 0 i l n n | R 74 | 
This conſpiracy, it ſeems, was firſt formed a little after midſum- 
mer the qreveding year 1682, when the faction had been diſappoint- 
ed in their views by the election of loyal ſherifts :: Which ſo enraged 
the party, that inſtead of their former ſlow and uncertain at- 
tempts to compel his majeſty to yield to their demands, by denying 
him parliamentary ſupplies, and by city tumults, they reſolyed to 
bring about their projects by downright'treaſon and rebellion. | Ac- 
fo, Me y, the duke of Monmouth, the earl of Shaftsbury, colonel Sid- 


ey, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Trenchard,. and the heads of the party, held 
requent conſults, wherein it was reſolved, to make an inſurrection 
in London, and in ſome diſtant counties; to ſeize the guards, Sc. And 
the 19th of November was agreed 8 arms. But their 
friends of the country not 2 prepared, the rendezvous Was put 
off. Whereupon Shaftsbury, believing the conſpiracy, which. had 
been communicated to ſo many, could not be long concealed, fled to 
Holland tlie laſt of November, as has been related already. Upon 
the earl's abandoning them, a council of ſix of the remaining chiefs 

ö was formed, in order to conſider of new. meaſures; which councii 
conſiſted of the duke of Monmouth, the earl of Efex, the lord How-: 

ard, the lord Ruſſel, colonel Sidney, and Mr. Hampden, which - 
council ſat the firſt time, about the middle of January, 1682-3: 
And as it was thought proper to invite the Scots malecontents into 
the conſpiracy, Aaron Smith, the bold ſolicitor at Colledges trial, was 
ſent down thither by the council; and Sir John Cochrain, the Camp- 
bells, relations of the earl of Argyle, Monroe, and ſome others came 
up from that kingdom, to concert meaſures with the party, and were 
promiſed ten thouſand pounds, if they would in a rebellion there. 
Beſides this grand council, there were ſeveral other inferiour oouncils 
or clubs of malecontents, that met at different places in the city, 
which was cantoned into twenty diviſions on this occaſion}. over each 
of which, ſome bold popular man was placed, who was judged moſt 

capable of conducting the deſign; "il nine or ten emiſſaries * 
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a body of five hundred horſe 


fron the neighbouring counties: Neſides Sticks, all the horſes. fit for 


5 Ms: town, Were to be ſeized, mounted, and formed into 
| ad Tenn > Several towns alſo! Were to be furprized' in 

gland; fack» as Portſmouth, © By ifi, St. But the 
* deſign a gm. pur ia the. inf eriour cabals} was, the aſſaſfinating 
of the kin and duke, n which, Forgulon,. Rumbald, i alcot, Romſey, 
die. were Lid to be chiefly ed; who. propoſed by this means, 


to throw all into Confuſion, and change the meet into a repub. | 


lick at once. int! 56 1 KID in, .£ 4 31. * 230; N THQ 1 2 i; 

- * Rambald had a hone called che. e in ire, abque nine- 
| teen miles front London, which -ſtood-in the King's road from New- 
market, at a good diſtance from an 4 other houſe. On one ſide the 
tail Was a-moat; that furrounded the 
and ditch; and förty horſemen compleat h/ armed, were to lye in am- 

duſeade 5 the barns/and-out-houſes'of 'the Nye, in order to ſurprize 
the there on his return from Newmarket : For the place was not 

7 ouly' d extremely Convenient for their deſign, but as it was no more 


two miles from where the king uſually took freſh 
ende thoſe Who were aſſigned the former inge; were frequently 
_ tired before they came to tlie Nys, and loitered behind; inſomuck that 


_ fometimes there were not above 6 or y of the guards, who atrended 
the kinp's coach in that part of the road; Upon notice of tlie king's 
approach, che aſſaffins Were to have- allied from the out-houſes and 
covers! where they lay concealed. A cart was to have been over- 

throw ig the narroweſt part of the way; and While one party at- 

tacked the guards, another was to ſhoot. the \ coachman' and poſtilion, 
and to fire the coach : And having murdered the king and duke, 


forces, and rant. out into tebellion. But a fire happening at 
 Newnarket, and Fobliging his majeſty to return to London a week'toon- 
er „ * ed; (ab has been related already) this hopeful defign 


8 it was ee fit ro wait for another opportunity 


| geo was 5 — Bogle: diſcovered, but addreſſes of congratulation 
for the king and the duke's eſcape came up from all the counties ant 
gon towns in the 


tenant colonel Thomas Walter was brought to his trial at the 
5 * 2 "apainft/ whem colonel Romſey depoſed, That he was at 
- counſellor” Ha chamber, when a liſt of the aſhMins was produced: 


en at ** That he bought a ho 


ouſe; and on the other, a 4 | 


they were 2 all to have fled to London, by a ſhort way over 
| 1 their bretliren in the city; who, 1 06 the 
a a may. "he eech of the aſſaffination, were 'to- aſſemble their 


kingdom; in which they declared their deteftation 
. ———.— and practices of the conſpirators ; and on the 12th of 
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And that Walcot agreed to command the pa party, that was to attack the 
rſe for that purpoſe ; and un- 


dertook 


. w #$ A 


n 
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dertook to view the ſituation of Rumiald's houſe i Keeling and Rowruc 
depaled, That the priſoner was at ſeveral of their treaſanable conſults: 
And Bourne added, That Malcot was at a meeting after Keeking's. dii- 
every; where it was propoſed, to have recourſe to arms immediate- 
„ and to kill Keeling tor diſcovering the plot. Counſellor Meſt alio 

ed, That the priſoner was at ſeveral treaſonable conſũlts at the 


| deponent's chambers and elſew here: That he acquainted the deponent 
an inſurrection was intended, within a month after the election of 


ſheriffs: That the earl of Shaftsbyry engaged the priſoner in the con- 
ſpirac y, and gave him 8 of Being a colonel of horſe: And 
nat he undertook to comfnand the party, that was to attack the guards 
at the Ryo-Hawſe: That he was preſant alſd at a meeting of traitors, 
after the diſcovery, where they conſulted about their eſcape: And that 
the priſoner ſaid, God will ij# deliver theſe nations. _ 7 
he priſoner in His own defence; faid, He had no ſhare in the aſſaſſi- 
nation: He confeſſed indeed, that he was in ſome companies, where 
the inſurrection was talked of by chance; but that could amount to 
no more than miſpriſion of treaſon: And excepted againſt the witneſſes 
becauſe they acknowledged themſelves: accomplices in the fame crime. 


J * 
* 


To which it was reply'd, That if the evidence of a traitor was not to 


be admitted againſt/ his accomplices, it was impoſſible any treaſon 


could be diſcovered : And that his being at ſeveral treaſonable conſults, 


and not diſtovering them, was not only a eg erf but high treaſon: 
And the jury upon a very ſhort conſultation, found the priſoner. guiliy. 

Hune, à joyner, was tried for the plot the fame day; who confefled 
the gteateſt part of the charge, particularly the deſign to kill the king; 
and was upon the evidence of Keeling, W2ft, Sir Nicholas Butler, and 


his own conſeſſion, convicted. 


The lord Milliam Ruſſell, ſon' and heir to the duke of Ba bod, was 


brought to his trial at the Old Baily, on the 13th of July, before the 
lord chief juſtice Saudenſon, and ſeveral other judges. The witneſſes 
produced againſt him, were colonel Romſey, Mr. Shephard a merchant 


in Abehtwrehslane, and the lord Howard; all of them accomplices in the 


treaſon; by their awn confeſſion, and friends to the priſoner till this 
diſcovery. Colonel Namſey depoſed, That being at my lord Shafts- 
bery's lodgings at Wapping, the latter end of Octaler, or the beginnin 
of November laſt, tlie lord Sh * 


told him, there were met at Mr. 
Shephard's' houſe, the duke onmenth, the lord Ruſſel, the lord 
Grey, Sir Thomas Armfſirong,' and Mr. Ferguſon: And that the lord 
Shaftsbury direſted the deponent to go to them, and enquire what re- 
ſolution they had taken about tho rifing at Tauntan: That the depo» 
nent went thither accordingly, and found the company there; who 
informed him, That Mr. Trenchard had failed them, though he aſſured 
them, when he came firſt to town, that he could in three or four hours 
time raiſe a thouſand foot; and three hundred horfe; and they faid, 
my lord -Shaftsbury muſt be contented : And upon his carrying back 

that anſwer, Shaftsbury refolved to be gone: That while the deponent 
ſtaid at Shephard's, there was alſo ſome diſcourſe about ſurprizing the 

guards at the Savoy, and the Meuſo: That all rhe company debated it, 


and as he remembred, the duke of Manmouth, the lord Grey, and Sir 


Thomas Armſirong undertook to view them: And that there was alfo 
a diſcourſe of a riſing, the 19th of November : And the lord * de- 
0 E manding 


| 3 num Sidney, and himſe 
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* - manding of the witneſs, if he gave any anſwer to the meſſage about 


the riſing; the deponent anſwered, That the lord Ruſſel did diſcourſe a- 
bout the riſing at Taunton, and conſent to it. r 
MM. & 4 depoſed, That the conſpirators met twice at his houſe 
and that the lord Raſt was there both times; that there was a dif 
cC.ourſe of ſurprizing the guards; and that the ſecond time, when the 
lord Grey, the duke of Monmouth, and Sir Thomas Armſtrong, had been 
to view them, Sir Thomas ſaid, The guards were very remiſs, not like 
ſoldiers; and that the thing was feaſible. 
Ihe lord Howard ha iven a general account of the plot, depo- 
ſed, That on the lord Shaftobury's going to Holland, it was conſidered 
by the conſpirators, that the matter had gone ſo fur, and was commu- 
nicated to ſo many, that it was unſafe to retreat; and that, in order 
to manage the affair, it would be neceſſary to form a council to take 
care of the whole: And 1 about the middle of Fa laſt, 
a cabal was erected, conſiſting of fix perſons, viz, the duke of Mon- 
mouth, the earl of Eſex, the lord Ruſſel, Mr. Hampden, junior, Ager- 
SA If where it was debated, Whether it was pro- 
per the inſurrection ſhould begin in the country or in London; that 


they conſidered what towns and counties were moſt diſpoſed to ac- 


tion, what arms and money would be neceſſary; and their laſt and 

reateſt concern was, how to draw the Scots in to join them: That a- 
bout ten days after the ſame perſons met at the lord Nuſſel's houſe, 
and ĩt was reſolved. to ſend ſome perſons to the lord Argile, and to ſee 
in what ſtate Scotland was: That colonel Sidney was to take care of 
that buſineſs; who told the deponent afterwards, That he had ſent 
Haro Smith on that errand," and given him ſixty guineas for his jour- 


| The lord Ruſſel, in anſwer to this, ſaid, Thar it was true the com- 
pany the laſt witneſs mentioned did meet often, but there were no de- 
dates Concerning what he mentioned : That the lord Howard (the wit- 


nels) was a man of a voluble tongue, talked well, and they were de- 
lighted to hear him: That he hoped. the jury would conſider, the 
Witneſſes fwore againſt him to fave their own lives; and tliat if co- 
lonel Romſey, who had been ſo highly obliged to the king and duke, 
was capable of a pig e eee the king, he thought no body 

would wonder, if, to ſave his own life, he would endeavour to take 
away his (the priſoner's); and beſides, That lie only gave evidence of 
a conſpiracy to levy war, which was not treaſon. 

To which the attorney- general anſwered, That to prepare forces to 
fight 1 the king, was a deſign within the ſtatute of 25 Edu. III. 
to kill the king: And a deſign to depoſe the king, to impriſon the 


ral reſolutions to be within the ſtatute, and evidence of a defign to kill 

the king. And [0 it has been adjudged in every reign ſince. EN TT 
I ben the priſoner objected, There was but one witneſs; to which 
the lord chief juſtice anſwered, That the ftatute did not require two 
witneſſes to every overt-a&; but if there were ſeveral overt - acts ma- 
niteſting the ſame treaſon, one witneſs to each of them was ſufficient. 
Fhich has been alſo adjudged to be law ever ſince. And the attorney re- 
minded the priſoner, that in the lord Safford's caſe, whom he had pro- 
ſecuted with ſuch violence, there was but one witneſs to one 

% 1888 _ | - 


king, to raiſe the king's ſubjects againſt him, had been ſettled by ſeve- 
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act in England, and another to an overt- act in France, which Was 
deemed ſufficient to convict that lord. n | 

Then the priſoner objected, That the lord Howard, notwithſtanding 
his long narrative of the bloc, had proteſted he knew nothing of it, 
nor of any plot he could be called in queſtion for; which was proved 
by the earl of Ang/eſea, Dr. Burner, &c. And the lord Howard con- 
feſſed it; but ſaid, It was his buſineſs at that time to outface the thing, 
both for himſelf and his party; for he never intended to come in as a 
witneſs at that time. | ede 168 
Ihen ſeveral men of quality appeared, and gave the priſoner a great 
character, That he was a man of honour, wary and prudent, and not 
like to be engaged in ſuch a 4 5 5 ; and particularly Dr. Tillotſon de- 
' poſed, That he always deemed the lord Ryſel a perſon of great virtue. 
and integrity, and very far from any ſuch wicked defign. 

Ihen the priſoner declared, He always had a heart ſincerely loyal 
and affectionate to the biaß and government; and therefore it Was 
very unlikely he ſhould go about to raiſe a rebellion againſt the go- 
vernment: He was always for the government, and never deſired any 
thing to be redreſſed but in a parliamentary and legal way: He called 
heaven and earth to witneſs he never had any deſign againſt the king's 
life, and thought there was nothing proved againſt him. 
5 To this Mr. Finch, the ſolicitor-general, replied, That the priſoner 
was indicted of high-treaſon in conſpiring the death of the king; 
That the overt- act laid to prove that conſpiracy and imagination was, 
the aſſembling in council to riſe in arms againſt the king, and raiſe a 
rebellion. But the lord Ruſſel had inſiſted, That though theſe facts 
were proved, they amounted to no more than to a conſpiracy to levy war ; 
which was not treaſon : To which the ſolicitor anſwered, That a con- 
ſpiracy to levy war, was an overt-aCt that teſtified a deſign to kill the 
king; that nothing was more common than to indict a man for ima- 
gining the death of the king, and to aſſign the overt-aCt in a conſpira- 
cy to raiſe arms againſt the king: That the conſultation alſo was, 
to ſeize upon the king's guards; which could not be ſuppoſed to ſtop 
there; this muſt be in Kota to ſeize the king's perſon, and bring him 
into their power; and a conſpiracy to do this, was treaſon beyond 
all doubt: indeed as to killing the king directly, he was apt to think 
that was -below the honour of the priſoner at the bar; but if he and 
his. party deſgned to bring the king into their power, and compel him ta 
conſent to ſuch things as ſhould be moved in parliament, this was uo leſs 
treaſon than if they had actually agreed to aſſaſſinate him. 

Mr. Serjeant Fefferies alſo oblerved, as to the priſoner's objection, 
That there ought to be two witneſſes to the ſame fact. That when 
the priſoner attended the trial of the lord Stafford, it was the opinion 
of all the judges approved by parliament, That where one witneſs 
gave an account of à conſpiracy in England, and another of a conſpi- 
racy in France, both of the ſame ſpecies of treaſon, it was ſufficient: 
And the chief juſtice dire&ed the jury, That if they found the priſoner 
guilty of being at thoſe conſults to raiſe a rebellion, and ſeize the king's 
guards, that was certainly an evidence of a deſign to ſeize and deſtroy 
the line; and then they muſt find him guilty. And the court adjourn- 
ing till four in the afternoon, the jury than brought in their verdict, 
That the priſoner was guilty. | * 
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A petition was preſented to the king after wards for a pardon : 
which it ſeems highly. probable would have been granted, if the pri- 


ſoner had not inſiſted to the laſt, That reſiſtance was lawful; for it 


a liege, his lordfhip ſtill differed in 
ſhip the following letter. eee pd 


appears that Dr. n Dr. Burnet, who attended him while he 


p 4 2 ; 11 Pio | ; | TSIT 

that calm and devout temper at the receiving the bleſſed ſacrament ; | 
© but peace of mind, ualeſs.iv be well grounded, will avail lirtle; and 
+ becauſe tranſient diſcourſe, many times hath little effect, 


b. | ] for want of 
© time to weigh and conſider it; therefore, in tender compaſſion to 


© your lordſhip's caſe, and from all the good-will that one man can 


* 


© bear. to another, I do humbly, offer to your lordſhip's deliberate 

| following conſiderations concerning the points of 
© Reſiſtance, it your religion and rights ſhould be invaded; as your 
© lordſhip puts the caſe; concerning which I underſtand by Dr. Bur- 
net that your lordſhip had once received ſatisfaction, and am ſorry 


d to find a change. 1. That the chriſtian religion doth plainly forbid 
© the reſitance of authority ; 2. That though our religion he eſtabliſhed 


© by la (Which your lordſhip urges as a difference between our caſe 
© and that of the primitive chriſtians) yet in the ſame law which eſta- 
© bliſhes our religion it is declared, That it is not lawful, upon any pre- 
© tence whatſoever, to take up arms, &c. Beſides, That there is a parti- 


©. ticular law, declaring the power of the militia to be ſolely in the 


* king: And that ties the bands of ſubjects, though the law of na- 

| left us at liberty ; which 
© T believe they do not, becauſe the government, and peace of hu- 
© man. ſociety, could not well ſubſiſt upon theſe terms. 3. Tour lord. 


_ © ſhip's opinion is contrary. to the declared dofirine of all proteſtant 


© churches: And though ſome particular ' perſons have taught other- 


_ © wiſe, yet they have been contradicted herein, and condemned for it 
© by the generality of Proteſtants. And IT beg your lordſhip to con- 
_ © fider, how it will agree with an avowed aſſerting the Proteſtant 
_ © religion, 10 go contrary to the general doctrine of Proteſtants: My 


* end in this is to convince your. lordſbip, that you are in a very great 
© and dangerous miſtake; and being ſo convinced, that which before 


© was a fin of ignorance, will appear of a much more heinous nature, 
das in truth it is, and call for a very particular and deep repentance; 


* which if your lordſhip ſincerely exerciſe upon the ſight of your error, 


_ © by a penitent acknowledgement of it to God and men you will not 


© only obtain forgiveneſs of God, but prevent a mig 


| ty ſcandal to 
© the reformed religion. I am very loth to give your lo 


rdſhip any 


© difquiet in the diſtreſs you are in, which I commiſerate from my 


© heart; zut am much more concerned that you do not leave the world in 
4 deluſion and falſe peace, to the hindrance of your eternal happineſs. 
* I heartily pray for. you, and beſeech your lordſhip to believe I am, 


* with the greateſt ſincerity and „ 1 in the world, my lord, 


© your lordſhip's moſt faithful and afflicted ſervant, 


: 0 RG „ TiLLOTSON. 
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with in the ſecond edition ot Mr. Echard's hiſtory, page 1035. which 
is as follows. 55 „ 

© Since the firſt edition of this volume, I obtained a narrative from 
© a great man; taken from archbiſhop Tillotſon's own mouth, which 
© I thought beſt to be placed by itſelf; it informs us, That about two 
0 days before the lord Ruſſel 8 death, Dr . Tillotſon going to attend up- 
on that unfortunate lord, was ſuddenly ſtopped by Dr. Burnet in 
© the ſtreet, who told him, They had now ſome good hope of ſaving his 


* lordſbip's life; the main impediment of which being, his avowed prin- 


© ciple, Thai reſiſtance was in ſome caſes lawful, he had convinced that 


© lord of his miſtake,' and that he was ready to own his error in it: 


Therefore he deſired. Nr. Tillaſon to go immediately to the lord 
© Halifax and acquaint him with it, who would thereupon go again 
© to the king, and uſe his utmoſt endeavours to obtain his pardon.” 
© This being preſſed with ſome warmth and vehemence, Dr. Tillotſon 
vent accordingly and delivered his meſſage to the lord Halifax : 
But calling upon the lord Ryſſe{ in Newgare upon his return, he was 
very — {ELL and troubled to find, that his lordſhip was 
under no ſuch conyiction, as Dr. Burnet had haſtily beliey- 
© ed. Ti Wh if: 1 28 e LL | 

es vexed and. uneaſy at what he had done, and wil- 


© ling to clear himſelf of it after the beſt manner, reſolved the next 


© day to try what he could do. to bring his lordſhip to ſome change 
© in his opinion: But it being the laſt day before his appointed execu- 
tion, and not knowing whether he ſhould be able to fee him alone, 
© he. wrote the letter above mentioned, which was ſoon after printed, 
* and took it in his pocket, reſolving, it he could not diſcourſe with 
© him, to deſire him to read and conſider the letter he ſhould give 
© to him. | 


„ He Bund bis lordſhip alone. told him what he had done, and 


gave the letter to him; who read it with great deliberation, and 
acknowledged to him, That he had therein offered more to con- 
* vince. him, than he had ever met with before; That he was now 
© ſatisfied nothing, but a caſe of a very extraordinary nature, could 
© juſtify ſubjects in taking up arms againſt their prince; that he Was 
fully of opinion, no ſuch cauſe had been given by the king to juſti- 
© fy any ſuch attempt againſt him: But ſtill he thought ſuch circum- 
c - Sr there might be, in which it would be lawful for them to 
© refift, \ Being asked by the doctor, What thoſe caſes were; he an- 
© fwered, He had not conſidered the matter ſo far and fully, as he 
had other things more proper to be thought on at that time. 
On the fame evening dean Tillotſan waited again upon the lord Hal- 
ax, to account to him what miſtake he had been led into, and 
6: tine bat done upon it: And the better to juſtify himſelf, ſhewed 
©him the very letter K had written to the lord Ruſſe}. While that 
© lord was reading it, Sir Thomas Clarges came in ; and after a little 
time the dean took leave, my lord Halifax putting the letter into 
his pocket, and promiſing to be anſwerable for it. But in the mean 
6 time gir Thomas not only found opportunity to read It, but to take 
© a copy of it; and from that copy (and I think by his means) it was 
very ſoon after printed. | 

a On the — of the next day, when the lord Rufel was _— 

; ted, 


1 


imated 
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the feiſihleneſs of it, and ſeveral: times by actident in general diſcourſe 
elſewhere, be had heard. it mentioned as 4 thing might eaſily be 4 2 


never conſented to it as fit to be done; and 177 4 at the lord 


Shattsbury's he fer out and exclaimed againſt it: He further owned, 
That at Mr. Shephard's there were ſome things ſaid with more heat than 
judgment, which he did ſuſfictently diſapprove; yet for theſe he Hood con- 
demned But he thanked God, his art was ſincere and well meant 
His being acquainted with theſe ill deſigns, was but miſpriſen at maſt ; 
and ſo he died innocent of the crime he ſtood condemned fon: He thought 
it a ſtrange fetch, That the deſign of n guards, ſbould be 7 7 
ed a deſign of killing the king. Towards the concluſion, to ſum up all, he 
declared, as he never had any deſign againſt the king, or the life of any 
man whatſoever ; ſo he never was in any contrivance for altering the go- 
though be now ſuffered for them 1 

f 1 Which ra eres ade upon the ſcaffold, That he knew nothing 


of a plot either againſt the king's life or government : Which can be ac- 


counted for no other way, than by ſuppoſing that his lordſhip really 
believed, that by the conſtitution of the government, the people, or 
their repreſentatives in parliament, had à power of reſtraining the 
| . authority, and calling him to account; and conlequently his 

conſulting to do this, ought to be interpreted as a deſign to ſupport 
the government father than to deſtroy it. Poſſibly, he might have 
no intention either to kill or depoſe the king, but to compel him to 
govern according to what his lordſhip and his friends held / agreeable 
to the laws and conſtitution : But as there were others joined with 
this party, who. intended evidently to-go greater zee there is all 
the reaſon in the world to apprehend, that this would have ended in 
the deſtruction of the king and conſtitution. And it is therefore with 
the higheſt reaſon, that this, and all other governments, conſtrue a 


deſign to make war upon their ſoyereign, or to compel him to enter, 


into their meaſures, a deſign againſt his life. 5 | 
That very morning the lord Ruſſel was tried, the earl of E/zx, who 
had been committed to the Tower for the ſame treaſon, was found in 
his chamber, with his throat cut, which the whigs of thoſe times uſed 
to charge upon the king and the duke of Tork; but this, even their e- 
netny Dr. Burnet, acquits them of. 51% W e e 
But to proceed in the trials of the reſt of the conſpirators. The 
day after the lord Naſſel's, came on the trials of Johu Rouſe and cap- 
tain William Elague. Againſt Rouſe it was proved, That he propoſed 
the engaging ſeveral men to ſeize the Tower, and the guardſhips in 
the river, and the killing the king and duke: That he had ſaid, I hat- 
ever the king had, the parhament gave him; and they might take it away 
if they plealed : The king had forſeited his crown, and had no more right 
to it than aca And the priſoner did not deny the diſcourſe, con- 
cerning the ſeizing the Tower, and the king's ſhips; but ſaid, Thomas 
Lea the witneſs began the treaſonable diſcourſe, which he (the pri- 
ſoner) intended to have diſcovered: As to captain Blague, who was 
charged with the ſame deſign of ſeizing the Tower and the ſhips in 
the river, he was acquitted for want of ſufficient evidence. 
Malcot, Hone, and Rouſe were executed at Tyburn, the 2oth of July. 
Walcot did not deny his being concerned in the conſpiracy in general, 
| | 5 U . 0 when 


vernment ; He could not repreſs the heats and wickedneſſgs of other men, 
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When he came to die; but ſaid, he had no ſhare in that part again 

_ the king's life; though he confeſſed, it had been propoſed when he 
Was 'preſent, and therefore he ſuffered juſtly. Hone, on the other 

Hand, acknowledged, he had 2 97 75 the killing the king; but ſaid, 
he was for ſaving the duke of Tort. Rouſe confeſſed he deſerved hi; 

ſentence, having heard and underſtood too much at ſeveral meetings, 
and in his prayer at the gallows, heartily repented of his treaſons. 
wiſhing the king a — rous The next day, vis. the 21ſt of 
| N 157 


n the lord was beheaded on a ſcaffold in Lincolus-Iun- 
lads, and left behind him the paper already mentioned. | 


On the 28th of July following, the king thought fit to publiſh a 
proclamation, concerning a narrative of the plot, with the diſcovery 
and diſappointment of the conſpirators ; and ordered a thankſgiving 
to be obſervechon this occaſion on the gth of September; ordering the 
ſaid declaration to be read in all churches on Sunday tlie 2d day of 
ember, as well as on the thankſgiving day: And no feſtival, tis 
obſerved, was ever ſolemnized with greater teſtimonies of the peoples 


joy. There were alſo great rejoicings about the ſame time, for the 


marriage of the princeſs Anne, younger daughter to the duke of Tork, 
to prince George, brother to the king of Deumarb, and a Proteſtant 
Prince, on the 28th of July; the princeſs being then about nineteen 
J... 5 5409 FFF 
The election of ſherifls, which uſed to be on the 24th of Juns, 
was this year adjourned to the 5th of December; when the livery- 
men confirmed the lord- ma yor's choice of Sir Peter Daniel, and choſe 
Samuel Daſhwood Eſq; for the other ſheriff. At the ſame time, Mr. 
deputy Ailworih was choſen chamberlain, in the room of Sir Thomas 
Player, who was diſplaced. Theſe elections were made without any 
tumult or riot, the whigs not thinking fit to provoke the government 


any further, now their treaſonable conſpiracies were diſcovered, and 


they were under proſecution for them. However, leſt the city might 
one day make choice of the like ſeditious magiſtrates they had done 
formerly, the king, as has been hinted already, took the advantage 


of the city's neglecting to ſubſcribe their ſubmiſſion, and the attorney 


general actually entered up the judgment on the Quo Warranto, on 
the Ath of October: Whereupon, his majeſty granted a commiſſion to 
Sir N. Pritchard, the preſent lord mayor, to execute that office dur- 
ing "mee wh He alſo granted commiſſions to Daniel and Daſbwood, 
tlie ſheriffs, and to Mr. Jenner, whom he appointed recorder in the 
room of Mr. Treby, who was now ditplaced: And on St. Simon and 
Judes day, when the lord mayor uſed to be ſworn in the exchequer, 
the king granted a commiſſion to Sir Henry Tulſe to execute the office 
of lord mayor during pleaſure; who made the uſual cavalcade through 
the city, and was ſworn in accordingly. 9. 
Ihe lord chief juſtice of the King s- Bench, Sir Edward Saunders, 
dying about the time judgment was given againſt the city of London, 
Sir George Fefferys, the king's ſerjeant, ſucceeded him in that poſt; 


before whom colonel Agernoon Sidney, brother to the earl of Leiceſter, 


'and one who had been deeply concerned in the late uſurpation, as 
. wellas the preſent conſpiracy, was arraigned on the 7th of September, 
and brought to his trial the 27th of the ſame month. 


Ihe principal articles laid in the indictment, as overt- acts of his 
4 Es treaſonable 


Ihen the lord Howard 


— 
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tteaſonable intentions, were, his meeting and conſulting to levy war, 


and ſubvert the government; his being concerned in ſending Aaron 


Smith to Scotland, to invite the Scots to join the Engliſh malecontents; 
and his being the author of a ſeditious libel, wherein it is ſaid, That 
the power, originally in the people of England, is delegated to the parlia- 
ment: The king is ſulject to the law of Cod, as he is a man; and to 


the people that make him king, inaſmuch as he is a king, cc. 
Several witneſſes being called, who gave an account of the plot in 


general, the priſoner. objected, That no evidence ought to be produ- * 


ced but directly againſt himſelf; and that he apprehended this was 
done to prejudice the jury againſt him: Whereupon the chief juſtice 
bid him remember the trials about the popiſh plot, Where there was 
conſtantly given a general account of the plot in the firſt place; and 


that Sir William Fonts, againſt whom he could make no objection, was 


athorney. at-lat Wes, co nn To, nd 5 8 

depoſed, That the principal conſpirators 
had a meeting at Mr. Hampder's houſe; and there they conſidered 
when and where the inſurrection ſhould begin, what magazines and 


money were wanting: That a fortnight or three weeks after they had 


another meeting at Southampton-houſe (the lord Ruſſel's) and it being 
debated, What anſwer they ſhould give to perſons whoſe aſſiſtance 
they expected; it was agreed to reſolve all into the power of the par- 
liament, and that they intended nothing but the publick "Jang Then 
they conſidered the ſettling an underſtanding with the lord Agile, 
and ſome. leading men in Scotland; and it was agreed to diſpatch Aa- 


ron Smith to Scotland, to negotiate that affair; and that a letter ſhould - 


be ſent to Sir John Cochrane, under the dilguiſe of carrying on buſi- 
neſs in Carolina: That he ſaw the priſoner (colonel Sidney) atterwards 


put ſixty guineas in his pocket, which he told the deponent were for 


Aaron Smith : And the priſoner being asked by the court, If he would 
50 witneſs any queſtions; anſwered, He had no queſtions to ask 
N.... 11 4-5 1 | 

Sir Philip Lloyd depoſed, Fhat the treaſonable libel mentioned in 
the indictment was found in the priſoner's wang 4 | gk. 
Mr. N Loaf and Mr. Cary depoſed, That they had ſeen the priſo- 
ner's hand in ſeveral bills of exchange; and they believed the libel to 
be the priſoner's: hand. e ” 

The priſoner in his defence anſwered, That a ſimilitude of hands 
was no evidence of a man's hand-writing ; beſides, the ink appeared 
to be old, the papers might have been written twenty years before. 
And inſiſted further, That there ought to be two witneſſes to the ſame. 
fact; That the lord Howard. was but. one witneſs; and the other of a 
libel; or paper, written no body knew when; and which was another 
fact. Then the priſoner. objected to the lord Howard”s teſtimony, 
That he had confeſſed himſelf guilty of treaſon, and would fave him- 


ſelf by accuſing others: That the priſoner had lent that lord money, 


. « 


* 
' - 


who hoped to avoid paying the debt by proſecuting him: He inſiſted 


alſo, as the lord Rufſe] had done, That a;conſpiracy to levy war, could 
not be conſtrued a deſign againſt the king's lite. 1 
To this the king's council replied, That meeting and conſulting to 
raiſe arms, had been adjudged an overt- act to prove a man guilty of 
conſpiring the king's death; and as to the buſineſs of two witneſſes, 
a | one 
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one witneſs to one overt- act, and another to another overt-2& of the 
ſame ſpecies of treaſon, had been held ſufficient; particularly in the 
lord Srafford's caſe. Aud indeed theſe two points habt been ſo reſolved 
r n 

That as to the papers found in the priſoner's ſtudy, they were pro- 
ved to be his writing by as good proof as the thing was capable of. 
Similitude of hands has been held ſufficient to prove a man's hatd-writing 
zn the lord Preſton's caſe, and at ſeveral other trials ſince the revolution. 


The lord chief juſtice having ſummed up the evidence, directed the 


ry to find the prifoner guilty, giving all the points of law) he had 
* againſt him; and judge Mithins declared, That the whole bench 
concurred with his lordſhip: Whereupon he was convicted, and ſen- 
tence paſſed upon the priſoner as uſual in caſes of high-treaſon ; how 
ever his attainder was reverſed in parliament at the revolution. 
But whether Siduey was convicted on incompetent evidence or not, 
1 believe few doubt of his being guilty of the facts he was charged 
with; namely, the concerting an inſurrection with the Scotiſh malecon- 


* tents, and fomenting one at home; eſpecially when he thanks God in 


his laſt prayer, Thar he had ſingled him out to be a witneſs of the 


truth, and that he died, by the confeſſion of his oppoſers, for that Ol p 
Causx, m which he was from his youth engaged, t 
Hu often wonderfully declared himſelf. It appears that when he was 
very y he took arms againſt Charles I. and deſerved fo well of the 


and for 'which Gol 


uſurpers, that he was nominated one of the king's judges. At the re- 
ſtoration he refuſed to lay hold of the act of oblivion, but remained 
in baniſhment till the year 1667, when he returned to England, and 
obtained a pardon for himſelf, upon repeated promiſes of obedience 
to his majeſty for the time to come; and yet was he found amongſt 
the forwardeſt to enter into a conſpiracy againſt the king. He had, 
however, the wok eng and ignominious part of the ſentence remit- 
ted, being beheaded on Tower-hi7 on the ſeventh of December 1683. 

But what rendered it impoſſible to doubt of the truth of the plot, 


or of Sidney's ſhare in it, was, the duke of Monmouth s ſurrendering 


himfelf during this trial, and making an ample confeſſion of the in- 
tended inſurreQtion. This nobleman, finding himſelf on the point of 


„ hay ey ba thought fit to write to his majeſty, and endeavour to 
r 


awaken his former tenderneſs for this his once beloved ſotnrnrn 

In the firſt letter he diſclaims having any ſhare in the aſſaſſination; 
but begs pardon, both of the king and duke, for the many things he 
had done that had made them angry with him, but eſpecially the 
duke; though it might be ſome juſtification of himſelf, he ſaid, that 
many people had made him believe, the duke intended to deſtroy 
him: And as to the king, he proteſted all he had done was with an 
intent to ſave his majeſty; as he would convince him, if he could be 


ſo happy to ſpeak to him: He had that to ſay to him, that would 
ſettle his majeſty in quiet in his kingdom, and the duke after him, 


hom he intended to ſerve to the utmoſt of his power ; and deſired 


the duke might be by, when he ſhould ſpeak to the king, and no 


body elſe. Copghuding: in theſe words; And now, Sir, I do ſwear 
to you, That from this time I will never diſpleaſe you in any thing, 


but the whole ſtudy of my life ſhall be, to ſhew how truly peni- 


tent 1 am for having done it, and how well I will deſerve the life 


* v0 
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yon give me. And for the duke, that he may have a more firm con- 
©fidence of the ſervice I intend to do him, 1 do here declare, That I 
© will never ask io ſee_your face more, if ever I do any thing againſt 
im; which is the greateſt curſe I can lay upon my ſelf.” _ _ 

' Upon. the, receipt of this letter, his majeſty wrote the duke of Mon- 
mouth this ſhort anſwer. . 5 
If the duke of Monmouth deſires to make himſelf capable of my 
© mercy; he muſt render himſelf to the ſecretary, and reſolve to tell 
me all he knows, reſigning himſelf entirely to my pleaſure.” Where- 
upon Monmouth wrote his majeſty a ſecond letter; wherein he con- 
felles; He had been inſenſibly engaged in things of which the conſequence 

was not enough underſtood h him; and that he had been betrayed into 
very fatal miſtakes; for which he had ſuch remorſe, that, could it be 

ſeen; he was aſſured would move his majeſty's compaſſion ; and hum- 
bly begged to be admitted to his feet, to be diſpoſed of as his majeſty 
ſhould direct, for the remainder of his life; but begged that no penal- 
ty might be inflicted on him that might lay a ſtain upon his innocent 
children; That he might not undergo the N of a trial, or of 
being ſent. to the Tower. Theſe matters, he ſaid, he laid before his 
majeſty in tlie moſt ſubmiſſive manner, and with an entire reſignation 
in what he ſhould determine: Nor did he imagine he ſhould receive 
his majeſty's pardon, but by the interceſſion of the duke; whom he 
acknowledged he had offended, and was prepared to ſubmit himſelf in 
the humbleſt manner, not in an outward form, but with all the ſincerity 
in the world; That he was ſenſible how ill a guide his own will had 
been to him, and was reſolved for the future to put it entirely into his 
majeſty's hands: concluding with theſe words; Dear Sir, be pleaſed 
* to revive, by a kind anſwer, the moſt miſerable, diſconſolate crea- 
ture now living. MoNuobrz. 
The duke of Monmouth ſurrendering himſelf to ſecretary Jeulins 
ae Bath. of November, was introduced by him to the king and duke 
of Jork: Of which interview the following notes were publiſhed by - 
authority; vi. , p . oO OM” 

e 235 Novembris, 1683. * 

© Yeſterday the duke of Monmouth came and ſurrendered himſelf to 
Mr. fecretary Jenkins, and deſired to ſpeak alone with the king and 
f bikes whoh was. granted him : He firſt threw himſelf at his ma- 

* jelty's feet, acknowledging his guilt, and the ſhare he had in the con- 
* ſpiracy, and asked his pardon ; and then confeſſed himſelf faulty to 
the duke, and asked his 2 alſo; and aſſured him, if he ſhould 
* ſurvive his majeſty, that he would pay him all the duty that became 
a loyal ſubject, and be firſt that ſhould. draw a ſword for him, 
* ſhould there be occafion. He then deſired his majeſty would not 
- * oblige him to be a witneſs; and then gave an account of the whole 
* conſpiracy, naming all thoſe concerned in it; which were more than _ 
that had already been mentioned by the ſeveral witneſſes. When he 
* had made an end of his confeſſion, his majeſty ordered him to be 
* put into the cuſtody of a ſerjeant at arms; this day admitted him to 
* his preſence, and ordered a ſtop to be put to the outlawry, and pro- 
* miſed him his pardon : He further added, That Doctor Owen, 
Mead, Griffin, and all the conſiderable non-conformiſt miniſters, knew 


* of the conſpiracy. 
1 5X Upon 
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V pon this confefſion his majeſty declared in council, he had receiv- 
cd perfect ſatis faction; and ordered his pardon to be diſpatched: He 
Was alſo pleaſed to indulge the duke of Monmouth fo far, as to promiſe 
he ſhould not be obliged to give evidence againſt any man. However, 
Mommout his pardon was no ſooner ſealed, but he aſſociated with the 
ſame diſaffected people again; and it was given out, That the duke of 
Monmouth had made no confeſſion; but, on the contrary, had aſſerted 
the innocence_of ſome that had ſuffered. Whereupon the king expoſtu- 
lated with Monmouth, and let him know, that he expected fome pub. 
lick teſtimony of his confeſſion, that might fatisfy che whole nation 
of the truth of the conſpiracy, as well as himſelf and the duke of Tort : 
Which the duke of Monmouth ſeemed to acknowledge very expedient, 
and readily ſigned the following paper; viz. FS TAIT LATE | 
LT have heard ſome reports of me, as if I ſhould have leſſened the 
_ © late plot, and gone about to diſcredit the evidence given againſt 
_ © thoſe who died by juſtice: Your majeſty and the duke know how 
__ © ingenuouſly I have owned the late repo © and though I was 
© not conſcious of any deſign againſt your majeſty's life, yet I lament 
© the having had ſo great a ſhare in the other part of the ſaid con- 
© fpiracy. Sir, I have taken the liberty to put this in writing for my 
© own vindication;, and I beſeech you look forward, and endeavour 
_ © to forget the faults you have forgiven me: I will take care never to 
commit any more againſt you, or come within the danger of being 
again miſled from my duty; but make it the buſineſs of my life, to 
5 the pardon your majeſty hath granted to your dutiſul, 


F e e ee 
But notwithſtanding theſe confeſſions, ſome of his friends having 
flattered his ambition again, with hopes of ſucceeding to the crown 
and ſetting aſide his uncle, the duke of ' Tork; while others upbraided 
him with meanneſs of ſpirit and ingratitude to thoſe who had run 
ſuch hazards to ſerve him, (by ſigning a paper which might be 
EE brought in evidence againſt them:) He came to the king, the 6th of 
= December; and importunately demanded the paper he had ſigned, 
F _' might be returned. To which the king anſwered, He would not 
keep it againſt his will; that he might have no pretence to ſay, he 
FF was forced to write what he did; but bid him conſider the con- 
-.- Aae of his obſtinate perſeverance in that demand; and gave him 
"> till the next morning to deliberate on the matter. However, he 


F . came the next day, and inſiſting fill, that his majefty ſhould return it, 
-- the king gave him the paper, but at the ſame time baniſhed him the 
court; (being the very day colonel Sidney was executed;) and ſoon at- 
ter the duke of Monmouth embarked for Holland. | 
FE "This winter was remarkable for one of the longeſt and hardeſt 
_ froſts that has happened in Eland: It ſet inthe beginning of Decem- 
1 ler, and continued till the fifth of February. A fair was kept on the 
3 Thames, and oxen roaſted on the ice; and the coaches ran from the 
1 Tony pl to Weſtminſter in Hillary-Term, on the river, as frequently as in 
_—_—_z en en | e 

On New-Years day, 1683-4, prince George of Denmark, lately 
married to the princeſs Ame, was elected a knight-companion of the 
moſt noble order of the Garter; as were the dukes of Somerſet and 
Northumberland ten days after: And about the fame _ bee 

8 | Beauctair 
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Beauclair earl of Barford, the king's natural ſon, by Mrs. Gwyn, was 


created duke of St. Albans. 


On the 23d of the ſame month, the lord Brandon Gerrard, Mr. 


Booth, Mr. Trenchard, Mr. Charlton, and major Wildman, who had 


been committed, on ſuſpicion of their being accomplices in the Rye- 
houſe plot, and admitted to bail, were abſolutely diſcharged: And Mr. 
Hampden, another of them, had the favour, to be indiffed only for a 
miſdemeanour; being brought to his trial, at the king's-bench barr, 
the 6th of February, and was found guilty. Whereupon the court 
ſentenced him to pay a fine of forty thouſand pounds; to ſtand com- 
mitted till it was paid; and to find ſureties for his good behaviour 
during life. The laſt trial I ſhall take notice of, in relation to this 
n or Rye-houſe plot, is that of Robert Baillie of Jervi ſtvood 
in Scottand. | 


. 


At chis trial, Wiliam Carſtairs depoſed, That he the deponent went 
over to Holland to the earl of Arg 'yle, to conſult him about the infur- 


rection in Scotland: And that the earl was of opinion, that nothin 

could be done there, unleſs 30,000 /. were raiſed, and 1000 horſe an 

dragoons; with which the deponent acquainted the lord Raſſel, on 
his return to England: And the lord 2 thereupon ſaid, that they 
could not get ſo much raiſed in the time propoſed; but if they had 
ten thouſand pounds, that would draw people in; and when they 
were once in, they would ſoon be brought to more: But as for the 
thouſand horſe and dragoons, he could ſay nothing at preſent, that 


muſt be concerted on the borders: That the deponent alſo conſulted 


with Dr. Owen, Mr. Griſin, Mr. Mead, and other diſſenting preachers 


about the intended inſurrection, when he was in London. (45 15 
That Baillie the priſoner told the deponent, that he alſo had talked 


with the lord Ruſſe] and others, about raiſing the ſaid ſum of 30,000 J. 


but found it was impoſſible to get that ſum; however, that they were 


certainly promiſed 10,000}. which the deponent was to receive and 
remit to Holland, for buying of arms: That both Sir 7ohn Cochrane 
and the priſoner lamented the delays that were made in paying the 
money; and faid, they feared it would be too little, if it was paid in: 
which evidence is ſuch a confirmation of the guilt of the —_— con · 
ſpirators, as leaves no room to doubt the truth of the plot. The jury 
that tried Paillie, conſiſted of two noblemen, and thirteen gentlemen 
of quality, who unanimouſly found him guilty of this treaſon, though 
a majority had been ſufficient to convict him by the laws of that king- 
dom; and he was condemned and executed ar Edinburgh. 

On the 7th of February 1683-4, Laurence Braddon and Hugh Speke, 


gents. were tried for a miſdemeanour in the court of King's-Bench, in 
_ conſpiring to make the people believe, that the earl of Eſſex was mur- 


dered in the Tower, by thoſe who had the cuſtody of him; and for 

endeavouring to ſuborn falſe witneſles to 165 it: Whereupon, Brad. 

don, who was found guilty of the whole c 

a fine of two thouſand pounds; and Speke, who was acquitted of 

information, one thouſand pounds; and to give ſecurity tor their good 

behaviour for life. | | 3 | 
About the ſame time Samuel Fohnſon, clerk, was convicted of wri- 


ting and publiſhing that ſcandalous and ſeditious libel, entitled, Julian 


the At oſtate; for which he was condemned to pay a fine of 500 marks, 


> 


arge, was ſentenced to pay | 
the 
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to find ſureties for his good behaviour for a year, and that his book 
ſhould be burnt. by the common hangman. John Darby a printer, 
alſo was convicted of printin the lord Raſſel's ſpeech, which the go- 
vernment held to be a libel; hut upon begging pardon for his offence, 
he was fined only twenty marks. 
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years a priſoner in the Tower, and often in vain moved to be bailed, 
3 Was brought to the King's Bench bar, on the 12th of February, and 
= admitted to bail, on entring into a recognizance himſelf in ten thou- 
fand pounds, and his bail five thouſand pounds a. piece, for 115 appear- 
= ' ance 1n the houſe of lords, the next ſeſſion of parliament. The popiſh 
lords were alſo admitted to bail on the ſame day, vis. The earl of 
 Powis, the lord Arundel of Wardour, the lord Bellaſis, and the earl of 

_ Tyrone; but the lord Peters died in the Tower about a month before, 
having written a letter to his ma ſty, while he lay on his'death-bed, 
Wherein be takes it upon his ſalvation, that he was innocent of the 
plot with which he was charged. 5 | l 


* 


Two days after, 4js, on the 14th of February, Sit Samuel Bernar. 


Aiſton Was tried, and convicted of a miſdemeanour, in defaming and 


ſcandalizing the government by ſeveral letters and libels; wherein he 
affirmed, chat che plot, of which che lord Riſe), Sidney, Kc. Were con- 
=. victed, Was a ſham; for which he was condemned to pay a fine of ten 
= thouſand pounds, and to give ſecurities for his good behaviour during 


+ © 
= 


While England; remained in peace, the French were ſtill carrying 

ſenſible that Zxg/and could not at this time interpoſe to fave that 
= country; the panliament having ſo frequently refuſed to grant the kin 
am ſupplies for that purpoſe, though preſſed to it by his majeſty wit 

| the greateſt earneſtneſs. But rhe French having the aſſurance to fall 

upon ſome Spaniſh ſhips in the Downs, which the king looked upon 

= as an inſult on himſelf, he iſſued a proclamation for the preſerving an 

=  exatt neutrality in all the ports and roads on the coaſt of England; 
giving orders to his men of war to attack the aggreſſor 

The ſame reaſon; that obliged the king of England to ſtand neuter, 


1 to ahandon Tasgier, that commodious port on the African coaſt, near 
the Sreigbts mouth; on the fortifications and mole whereof he had ex- 
> pended immenſe ſums. The garriſon and the works were ſo great an 
EF - _ annualexpence, that he could no longer bear it: And the parliament 
would grant nothing for maintaining it, though it was acknowledged 
. tg be of vaſt advantage to our Levant trade. Whereupon the king fent 

lord Hartmouth thither with 20 men of war, in September 1683, 
== 8 demoliſh the town, caſtle, mole, and other works, and bring away 
1 the garriſon and ordnance: all which the lord Dartmouth per Fade 
2 and returned to England the 2d of April 1684. And ' tis ſaid, that 
when, he had Jaya, the inhabitants and their effects on board, great 


numbers of Moors were blown up by the mines he had prepared to 
3 demoliſh ſome of the works: For foreſeeing the infidels would crowd 
into the place as ſoon as his people were embarked, he ordered match- 
es and trains of powder to be laid on purpoſe to deſtroy them. But I 

- dope this laſt part of the relation is not true; for though the Moors 
| were 


On the other. hand, the earl of Danby, who had remained ſeveral 


on their cones, in fam? Flanders with the greateſt ſecurity; being 
4 U 


and fee the & aniſh Hlauders over-run by the French, compelled him 
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were our enemies, and actually beſieging the place; yet as the Eu- 
| gliſb never deſigned to return.thither again, and could propoſe NO One 
good end by deſtroying ſo many mens lives, ſuch an action ſeems to 
border upon inhumanicy; and could give the infidels no very advanta- 
geaus idea of: the chriſtian s „„ 4 

But to return home: Holloway, one of the conſpirators in the Rye- 
bouſe plot, having fled to the /, et. Indies, was again apprehended 
there, and ſent to England. He had been outlawed for high treaſon 
during his abſence. However, when he was brought before the court. 
of King's Bench, he was told, that he might have a trial, and endea- 
vour to make his defence: But he anſwered, he could not defend him- 
ſelf; he had confeſſed great part of rhe indictment before his majeſty, 
and threw himſelf on the king's mercy. But there appearing little in 
his confeſſion, but what was already publickly known, unlels it were, 
« 4uCgn tn. have ſurprized Briſtol; and the priſoner being concerned in 
that part of the plot 1clating to the aſſaſſination, a rule was made for 
his execution on the 21ſt of April 1684, when he acknowledged the 
reality of the plot, and thai be had a ſhare in it; but ſeemed to ex- 
cule | imſelf on account of the male-auminiſtration of tlie govern- 
ment. r | I iin enen ; bs * 
Langley Curtis was about the ſame time convicted for printing and 
publiſhing. a ſeditious libel, called, The lord Ruſſel's ghoſt, or the 
. e Bloomsbury; for which he was fined five hundred 
pounds, and ſet in the pillory. George Caudron, ſteward to the earl 
of Clare, was alſo nb ed ol uttering ſeditious words ; for which he 
was fined 5001. and ſet in the pillory. Francis Smith, a bookſeller, 
alſo was convicted of publiſhing a ſeditious libel, called the Raree 
Shiw, containing moſt ſcandalous reflections on the king and duke, 
and the whole adminiſtration; for which he was fined 500 l. and ſet 
d 71. (v1 

The duke of Tor having brought an action of Scandalum Magna- 
tum againſt Jahn Dutton Colt Eſq; for ſcandalous. words, the laſt Mi- 
chaelmas- Term, the trial came on the iſt of May; when it was prov- 
2 oy 55 defendant had 717 5 5 7 Rg 195 dig. The 

uke of York is a Fapiſt; and before any ſuch Fapiſt dug ſal be ſucceſ- 
ſor. to the crown of K Il be es at 1 1 7 1 2717 
the members af the parliament come to an untimely end, it ſball be laid 
on the papiſts; and from that time I will begin to cut the throat of the 
firſt Papijt I meet, I it be the duke of York himſelf. * If the king follows 
the advice of that Popiſh dog his brother, and ſuch evil counſellors, in ſo 
often, diſſolving the parliament, it will be worſe for him. He is a danmed 
raſcal, Gc. with à great deal more of the like genteel language; for 
which the jury gave the duke ten thouſand pounds damages. 

The duke allo obtained a verdict Sr! Titus Oates, for calling 
him Traytor; and ſaying, his highneſs was a ſor F a whore, and a 
raſcal, aud he 79 5 to ſee him hanged : For which 100, ooo l. damages 
was given by the jury, on a writ of enquiry ; and Oates remained a 
priſoner in the K;ng's-Bench ſome years, it being impoſſible he ſhould 
raiſe any ſuch ſum. C | 

And now Sir Thomas Armſirong, one of the conſpirators, having 
been apprehended in Holland by order of the States, and ſent over to 
England, was brought to the Aing's-Bench bar, the 14th of 275 | 
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18684: And che court demanding what he could fay, why execution 


| ſhould not be awarded againſt him, as he ſtood out-lawed for high 


treaſon? He anſwered, that by a Ratute made in tlie 6th yehr of Ed. 
ward VI, a perfon outlawed had a year's time to reverſe his outlawry, 
if he happened to be beyond ſea: But the court informed um, that 
by the very words of that ſtatute, none could have the benefit of it, 


but thoſe who yielded themſelves voluntarily to the chief. juſtice with- 


in the year; whereas, he was apprehended, and brought thither a- 

gainſt bis will. 5 dts 5 71 n 5 Aan! ty 
The attorney-general alſo acquainted the court, That the priſoner 

at the bar, deſerved no ſort of indulgence ; not only, for that when 


e Was ſeized beyond ſea, letters of freſh communication with 
foreign princes, and other people, were taken upon him; but alſo, 


becauſe it appeared to his majeſty on full evidence, That after the 


_ difappointmenr of the aſſaſſmation at the Me- Houſe, by the 4c ar 


gations to his 1naje 


the duke of 774 again, who alſo took his pla | 
abaut the middle of May; the earl of Rocheſter was made preſident os 


- phin being made firſt comm 


— 


New-market, Arm rong Was one of the perſons, that actually engaged 
to go, upon the king's 


ugs haſty coming to town, and to deſtroy him 
on the road, It ma So added, That no man had more perſonal obli- 

ky ; and that none _ agg more ungrateful re- 
turns, by perverting his ſubjeQs from, their allegiance ; particularly, 
Ne that 'was very dear to his majeſty, the duke of Monmouth. Upon 
all theſe conſidetations, it was determined, to ſhew him no favour, 
and he was executed in purſuance of a rule of the court of Kings- 
Bench on the-2oth of June; his head being ſet up on Y/eſiminſier-Hall, 
between Gromwel's and Bradfoaws, and his quarters on the city 
There were ſome alterations in the miniſtry this ſummer, which 


mut not be omitted; particularly the advancement of Siduey Godol- 
phin Eſq; to the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, the 14th of April, on the 


reſignation of. Sir, Leoline Jenkins; and the care of the admiralty, 

which had been for ſome time in commiſſion, was now. conferred on 

lace at the council-board 

the council, on the ran of the earl of Radnor; and Mr, Godol- 
1111 


was ſucceeded in his poſt of ſecretary of ſtate by the earl of ' M; 


ton; and Mr. Godolphin Was N baron Godolphin of Rialton in the 


county of Cornwal, on the eighth of September. 
But the alterations the conſtitution was in danger of receiving this 


1 


could be made in the miniſtry: The city of Wells, had ſurrendered 


their charter; and teceved a new one, before that of London was ad- 


judged to be forteited ; and this year no leſs than twenty five corpora- 


4 


tions in Cornwal), and ſix in the county of Devon, with a great many 
other in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, ſurrendered their charter, 
and accepted new ones, under fuch limitations as the court was 


pfleaſed to preſcribe; the principal whereof was, That their magi, 


ſtrates ſhould be confirmed or approved by the king, if he required 
it: By which means his majeſty had it in his power to prevent his 
enemies being choſen officers, in corporations, and influencing elec- 
tions: For the corporation act, that excluded all perſons from being 

12 l b EYE magiſtrates 


oner of the treaſury the '25th'of 1% | 
radle- 


year, from the ſeizure or ſurrender of the charters of the ſeveral cor- 
poratiofis,, wete of much greater conſequence than any changes that 
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migiſtrates of corporations who, were not conformable to the church, 
was now entirely evaded, ſcarce any of the diſſenters icrupling to , 
conform occaſionally, and commit idolatry, as they called it, at the 
communion-table, to e themſelves for offices; by Which means 
the houſe of commons became repleniſned with members of Presby- 
terian or republican principles, who had for ſome time inſiſted, That 
the king ought to be governed by them 1 ſuggeſting, He was no more 
than their officer ; That England was in fact a republick; and that 
the government of the church ought to be formed upon the Presby- 
terian or Geneva model: That theſe were the 8 and deſigus 
of the leading whigs, the body of the nation were fully convinced; 
and therefore did not oppoſe the ſteps king Charles took at this 
juncture, to ſecure himſelf, and advance his prerogative, believing 
the nation to be in leſs danger from an encreaſe of the king's power, 
than from the prevalency of a republican faction, which had in the 
laſt reign Iubverced the conſtitution both in church and ſtate, and in 
this reign milled but very narrowly of effecting the fame again: The 
people indeed would very gladly have ſeen their ancient conſtitution 
PO IVE, without any, alteration, or .encroachments on either hand; 
but it ſeemed enn this time that the court ſhould take ſome 
extraordinary ſteps, to preſerve the monarchy from being converted 
into a 8 85 *Had the king fat ſtill, and truſted only to meaſures 

rictly legal, when malecontents were attempting, by open tumults; 
and ſecret conſpiracies, to dethrone him, as they had done his father, 
he would probably have undergone; his father's fate. This was the 
old artifice; to raiſe mobs, to enter into conſpiracies, to confederate 
themſelves with the malecontents in Scotland, and to declare at the 
ſame time that the king ought to take no meaſures for his defence but 
what were ſtrictly legal: And king Charles I. too long acted as if he 
believed he ought not; which was Arsen the occaſion of his ruin, 
and for which his enemies laugh at him to this day, and liave their 
0 clubs on che anniverſary of his murder, in deriſion of his 

Olltieckx s. TEM fb book ior | 
: And now Sir William Pritchard, late lord mayor of London, in 
order to recover ſatisfaction for the inſults he ſuffered in the days, of 
Whiggiſm, brought his action againſt Mr. Papillon and Mr. Dubois, 
for maliciouſly cauſing him to be arreſted during his mayoralty : And 
the cauſe being tried in Michaelmas term 1684, at Guildhall, the jury 
gave Sir William ten thouſand pounds damages. There were about 
the ſame time ſome perions convicted of ſeditious words and libels a- 
gainſt the government, and fined; but the trial that made moſt noiſe 
was that of Thomas, Roſewell, a. diſſenting, teacher, for treaſonable 
words uttered in his ſermon, on the 14th, of September: Some of which 
were theſe; viz. © We have had two wicked kings together, who 
have permitted popery to enter in under their noſes; wliom 
Ve can reſemble to no other perſon but the moſt wicked Fero- 
foam: But if they would ſtand to their principles, he did not fear 
but they ſhould overcome their enemies, as in former times with 
©. rams-horns, broken: platters, and a ſtone in a ſling.” Of which the 
Ioner was convicted; but the king was pleaſed to pardon 
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Sir Scroop How, one of the late knights of the ſhire for the county 


by old age 


able grief of his ſubjects. 
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of Nottingham, alſo pleading guilty to an indictment preferred againſt 


him, for ſcandalous words ſpoken of his majeſty and the duke of To; 


upon his confeſſing the offence, and throwing himſelf upon his ma- 
jeſty's mercy, was pardoned; and the next day being introduced to 
the king, he acknowledged that he owed his life and eſtate to his 
majeſty*s goodneſs, and that he would for the future dedicate both to 
the ſervice of his majeſty. and the royal family. '' TT 
The king now reigning in perfect peace, and in the affeQions of his 
ſubjects, his revenues encreaſing, and his debts in a fair way of being 
ou off, propoſed the founding and endowing an hoſpital tor the re. 
ief of the 2 5 cavaliers: And thereupon ſent his letters to the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury; wherein he fays, © He obſerved with great 
: 2 Polk that many of his loyal ſubjects, who had taken up arms in be- 


If of himſelf and his father, in order to reſiſt that rorrent nf e- 
© lion, which at laſt overturned the monarchy and the church, were, 
wounds, or other accidents, reduced to extreme pover- 
* ty: He had reſolved to faund and erect at Chelſea a perpetual hoſpi- 
© tal, in which more than four hundred aged and diſabled ſoldiers 
© might be ſupplied with the neceſſaries of life: And therefore deſired 


the archbiſhop to ſend his circular letters to all the biſhops of his 
p province, earneſtly exciting them to deal effeAually with all in 


© their dioceſes to contribute liberally to ſo good a defign.” But this 


© © his majeſty did not live to ſee effected. 


His majeſty about the fame time publiſhed a declaration, teſtifying 


his ſatisfaction in the loyalty and affection of his ſubjects; wherein he 


obſerves, That though ſome had ſwerved from their duty, far rhe 


greater and better part of them had ſtood by him in his ſevereſt trials; 


ed the main body of the nobility and gentry, the whole 
und and honeſt part of the commonalty, the great fountains of 
knowledge and civility, the two univerſities, the wiſeſt and moſt 
learned in the laws, the whole clergy, and all the. genuine ſons of 


the church of England: He alſo expreſſed his entire ſatisfaction in the 


readineſs the corporations had ſhewn to ſurrender their charters into 
his hands; and faid,” he thought himſelf more than ordinarily obliged 


to continue as ho had begun, to ſhew the greateſt moderation and be- 
nignity, in the exerciſe of ſo great a truſt; reſolving, upon this occa- 


ſion, to convince the. higheſt pretenders to the common weal, That 


as the crown was the Original, ſo it was ſtill the ſureſt guardian of 


the people's rights and privileges. 045 
But When a general tranquillity reigned in the nation, and the king 
and people thought themſelves happy in each other, a dangerous ill- 


_ neſs ſeized his majeſty, and threw the kingdom again into the utmoſt 
conſternation: He was ſurprized with a fit of an apoplexy on Monday 
the ſecond of February, and his recovery looked upon as deſperate; 


and though upon bleeding he was brought to his ſenſes again, yet 
having another fit four days after, it carried him off, to the unſpeak- 


While the king lay on his death-bed, he was attended three whole 


days and nights by biſhop -Kenn, who was more in his favour, *tis 
aid, than any other prelate. The good man took all the opportuni- 


ties in that interval to fit and prepare the king for his approaching 
Os diſſolution 
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diſſolution; and when tlie dutcheſs of Portſmouth, the favourite miſ- 
treſs, came into the room, prevailed on his majeſty to command her 
abſence, and to ſend for the queen, and ask her pardon for the vio- 
lation of her bed; which was accordingly done; and the biſhop ap- 
prehending his majcſty to be ſincerely penitent, propoſed his receivin 
the bleſſed ſacrament; which the duke of Tork being apprized of, an 
finding the king not hkely to live many hours, that the Roman Catho- 
ks might have the honour of his dying in their communion, brought 
in father Huddleſton, a Benediftine monk, when his majeſty was ſcarce 
' ſenſible, and the three Popiſh ſacraments of Penance, Extreme unction, 
and the Euchariſt, were adminiſtred ; none daring to oppoſe a prince 
who was fo ſuddenly expected to mount the throne, and become their 
ſovereign: And his majeſty, expired the next day, being the ſixth of 
February, 1684+5, in the fifty fifth year of his age, and the thirty ſe- 
venth of his reign, if we reckon from the death of the king; twenty 
four years, and ſomething above eight months, after his reſtora- 
tion. ** | | 
King Charles II. was married in May, 1662, two years after his 
reſtoration, to the princeſs Katherine, intanta of Portugal; by whom 
e | = 56k" 
His natural iſſue were, James duke of Monmouth, his eldeſt ſon, by 
Mrs. Lacy Walters, daughter of Richard Walters of Haverford-weſt in 
the county of Pembroke, Eſq; born at Ratterdam in Holland, Anno 
- 1649, and bore the ſurname of Crofts till his marriage with the lady 
Anme Scot, which ſurname the king then gave him: His dutcheſs was 
the ſole daughter and heir of Francis earl of Bucc/ugh in Scotland. 
Mary, natural daughter of king Charles II. by the ſaid Mrs. 
Malters, firſt married to William Sarsfield of Lucan in the kingdom of 
Ireland; after whoſe death ſhe married William Fenſbaw, Eſq; maſter 
of requeſts to king Charles II. os, or eo 
Charlotte-Jemima-Henrictta-Maria Boyle, alias Fitz-Rey, daughter 
of king Charles II. by Elizabeth viſcounteſs of Shannon, wife of 
Francis Boyle, viſcount Shannon in Ireland: She was firſt married to 
22 Howard, Eſq; grandſon of the earl of Suffolk ; and on his 
eath to Sir Robert Faſlon, bart. afterwards earl of Tarmoutß. 
Charles, ſurnamed Fitz-Charles,' by Mrs. Katherine Peg, frequent- 
ly called Don Carlos: He was created baron of Dartmouth, viſcount 
Totneſs, and earl of Phmouth; and died in Tangier when it was 
beſieged by the Aſaors, Anno 1680. | TE. 
_ The king had alſo a daughter by Mrs. Peg, who died in her in- 
ncy. = WY 
Charles Fitz-Roy, duke of Southampton, his eldeſt ſon by Barbara 
Villiers, daughter and heir to William Villiers, viſcount grandiſon, - 
and wife of Roger Palmer, earl of Caſtlemain : She was created baro- 
neſs of Nonſuch, counteſs of Southampton, and dutcheſs of Clepeland, 
with remainder to Charles and George Fitz>Roy, her ſons, and their 
heirs male reſpectively. 5 
Henry Fjtz-Roy, duke of Grafton, his ſecond ſon by the faid 
Barbara Villiers. 5 
George Fitz-Roy,' duke of Northumberland, his third ſon by the ſaid 


Barbara. 
. | 5 2 | Charlotte 
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5 Charlotte Fitz Roy, his ſecond daughter by the faid Barbara, mar- 


lied to Sir Edward Henry Lee of Ditchley, in the county of Oxford, 


afterwards created earl of Litchfield. © We 
Charles Beauclair, duke of St. Albans, the king's fon by Mrs. Elea. 
#or Gwyn, who choſe no title of honour. - He bad-alfo another fon by 
her, named James; but he died very young. : RENT 
Charles Lenos duke of Richmond, his only fon by Lau ſa Queroualle 
a French lady, in the ſervice of the dutcheſs of Orleans, rhe king's 
fiſter, afterwards created dutcheſs of Porrſmonth. © © 
Mary Tudor (his daughter by Mrs. Mary Davis) married to Francis 
lord Rarclife, Son and heir to Francis earl of Derwentwater, whom 
he afterwards ſucceeded in that earldom. 5 . 


King Charles II, being the eldeſt r er of his father King 


" 
4 


. 


Charles 1, his title was unqueſtionable; and never diſputed by any, 
but the uſurpers of his throne; who kept him out of the poſſeſſion 


of his government, the firſt twelve years of his'reign. 
In this reign were rebuilt, the cathedral of St. Paul's, and moſt 
| of the churches in London (deſtroyed by the dreadful conflagration, 
em 1666) as allo, the Royal-Exchange, the Monument, and the 
Fs arp and other publick ſtructures, with upwards of thirteen 
thouſand private houſes 12 ſo elegant a manner, that the town made a 
much more MAb, uniform, and beautiful appearance afterwards, 
than ever it had done in any preceding reign. The Royal Society 
_ alſo was inſtituted in the year 1660, ſoon after the reſtoration, of 
which the king and court were great encouragers; and the hoſpital 
for maimed foldiers at Chelſea, was firſt founded, and the plan of it 
laid by this prince. But what be applied himſelf to with the great- 
eſt induſtry, was the geo ,' encreaſing, and ſtrengthening the 
royal navy, which conſiſted of Hinkes the number of tuns and guns 
at the end of his reign, than it did at his reſtoration. 
The mont Fewitka le things which happened in this reign, beſides 
the terrible fire of London, Anno 1666, already mentioned, were, 
1. The plague in the year 1665, of which died ſeventy thouſand men 
min Londus alone; heſides thirty thouſand that died of other diſtempers. 
- This is the laſt plague, that ever we had in Egglant. 
2. Several comets: oppor in this reign, the moſt remarkable 
_ whereof” was ſeen at Falmouth, on the 22d of November, and for 
ſeven days fucceffively, two hours every morning before ſun riſe, 
and about as long after ſun ſet, having a fiery tail extended to a very 
great length; and was ſeen the next month in ſeveral other parts of 
England and Ireland. HERR * 


A4. che year 1683, happened the hard froſt already mentioned, 
= - which began about the middle of December, and continued to the 5th 
r d HS 7 
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HE capacity of the late king for affairs of ſtate, was ſufficient- 
ly manifeſted in the laſt years of his reign, when he was plea- 
* _ ſed to apply himſelf to buſineſs, To conquer a powerful and 
obſtinate faction by pure dint of policy, without an army, and with- 


cout treaſure: to bribe or ſoften their prejudioes, and reconcile a people 


to him, who had been lou poiſoned-1n their principles, and drawn 
from their duty by the moſt artful inſinuations of their great republi- 
can leaders, diſcovered an uncommon genius. But nothing could give 
a greater luſtre to that prince's adminiſtration, than the unpardonable 
errors of his ſucceſſor ; who, notwithſtanding he came to the crown 
with very great advantages, was not two days * the throne, be- 

*h in | t, as alarmed fome 
of his beſt friends, even of his own religion. But not to anticipate 
matters, and prejudice the reader againſt an unfortunate reign, I ſhall 


proceed to give the hiſtory of it in as favourable a light as the truth 


and fidelity of an hiſtorian will admit; not -aggravating every little 
flip, or finding faults where there are really none, as too many writers 
have done, in order 10 juſtißj the conduct of their friends. =, 
Joo deſcend to particulars: The ſame day king Charles II. died, his 
brother and heir king James II. was proclaimed in the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, immediately after which, the new: king made the 
following chgaging] ſpeech to the privy-council, oo 17 1 
ei SHE dee ot 02 RIGHT AMOR) 23 
My Lok Ds, Nat err i . 
© Before I enter upon any other buſineſs, I think it fit' to ſay ſome- 
thing to you. Since it hath-pleaſed Almighty God to place me in 
this (tation, and I am now to ſucceed ſo good and gracious a king, 
Das well as ſo kind a brother; I think it fit to declare to you, that T 
vill endeavour to follow ſo good an example, and moſt eſpecially in 
his great clemency and tenderneſs to his people. I have been report- 
* ed to be a man for arbitrary power: But this is not the only ſtory 
that has been made of me; and I ſhall make it my endeavour to 


T3 preſerve the government both in church and ſtate, as it is now eſta- 


bliſhed by law. I know the principles of the church of Eglaud 
* are for monarchy, and the members of it have ſhewn themſelves 
good and loyal ſubjects; therefore J ſhall always take care to defend 
and ſupport it. I know too, that the laws of Eneland are ſufficient 
to make the king as great a monarch as I can with: And as I ſhall 
never depart from the juſt rights and prerogatives of the crown; ſo I 
* ſhall never invade any man's property. I have often heretofore ven- 
* tured my life in defence of the nation; and I ſhall ſtill go as far as 
* any man, in preſerving it in all its juſt rights and liberties.” 
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. This declaration of the king's gave general ſatisfaction; and inclined 


ſome people to have an opinion of him, tis ſaid, who formerly dread- 
eil his acceſſion. But when they fry him go publickly to maſs, and 


profeſs his being a Papiſt, the Synday following (the 7th of February) 
their. jealouſies' began to revive; though there were others who ap- 
plauded his majeſty, for not diſſembling his religion; believing ir poſ- 
- ſible for a Roman Catholic prince, to make a good governour of a 


Proteſtant nation, But if the duke of Tork acted prudently in exerci- 


ſing his religion in private; when he knew-it would give offence to tlie 


people he Was to govern; ſurely, when he was king of England, he had 


much ſtronger reaſons not to give offence, to thoſe who were actually 


his ſubjects. But king Charles was now dead, who reſtrained: him 
from theſe extravagancies While he lived; though he had given ſre- 


quent intimations, that he ſuſpected his brother's bigotry would be 


too hard for his politicks, When he was left 10 bimſclt. Even the 
Spaniard and the Pope, we are told, adviſed him not to make ſuch 


ſwiſt advances towards Rome: His holineſs would gladly have indul- 


ged him, in keeping bis religion to himſelf; which made his declaring 
— 5 Aly unneceſſary, and extremely impolitic. 


tling the officers of his hou Id, did not yet think fit to ſhew much 
partialit/ to thoſe of his own communion. The duke of Ormond, 


©, was continued lord ſteward of the houſhold; the earl of Arlington, 


lord chamberlain; the lord viſcount Newport, treaſurer; the lord 
Maynard; comptroller, and Henry Savile, Eſq; vice-chamberlain of 


tie houſhold.” Soon after, Lawrence earl of'Rocheſter, preſident of the 


council, and the king's brother - in- aw, was conſtituted lord high 


- treaſurer of Eugland; the earl of Clarendon, his other brother-in-law, 
was made lord privy-ſeal ; the marquis of Halifax, lord preſident of 


the privy council; the duke of Beaufort, lord preſident of Wales; 
the lord Godolphin, chamberlain to the queen; and Henry Bulkley, 
Eſq; was made maſter of the king's houſhold. 0 | 


The next unneceſſary. provocation the king gave 


his proteſtant ſub- 


Faun, his declaring the late x a Papi; which was en- 


deavoured to be proved by father Huddleſtone, who adminiſtred the 
Popiſh ſacraments to that prince in extremis; and by two papers in 
His ſtrong box, ſaid to be written with his own hand. But the earl 
of Mulgrave, Who was very intimate with king Charles II, and had 
een and heard all that could be ſaid upon that ſubject, appears to 
have been of opinion notwithſtanding, that the late king was not a Pa- 
PP. 8 
I There is another occurrence, for which the king is highly cenſured 


by ſome, but, I think, without reaſon; and that is, his iſſuing a pro- 
_ clamation for the continuance of the 18 of the cuſtoms and du- 
Tonn 


had been ſettled upon the late king for life; this his majeſty declared, 
he required only till a parliament could be called to ſettle his revenue; 
and for the prevention of very great inconveniences that muſt enſue, 


if theſe duties were not continued to be paid in the mean time; parti- 


cularly, that a great many merchants would be ruined, who had paid 
cuſtom for their goods, which muſt lie upon their hands, or be fold to 
very great diſadvantages, if the merchandizes ſhould be . 
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duty free by others: To which may be added, that theſe duties were 
abſolutely neceſſary for the ſupport of the government; and chat 
every king had received them at their acceſſion, for ſeveral genera- 
ions, till they were ſettled on them by parliament; unleſs in the 
reign of king Charles I. A 8 iN 

And now the late king having been 1nterred privately on the 14th 

| e 7th's chappel, the ambaſſadors, and mini- 
ſters of foreign princes made their complements of condolance and 
congratulation; and addreſſes of the ſame nature came up from all the 
counties and corporations in the kingdom. Bacb el 
On the 6th of March, a proclamation iſſued, appointing commiſſio- 
ners to adjuſt the reſpective claims of ſuch noblemen and gentlemen, 
as were to aſſiſt at the coronation, appointed to be performed on the 
23d of April 1685; and it was ſolemnized accordingly with great 
* Only the cavalcade, which uſed to be performed the day be- 
ore, from the Tower to Weſtminſter, was omitted; which ſaved the 
king ſixty thouſand pounds at leaſt. But neither this piece of frugali- 


ty, nor that of burying the late king privately, to ſave charges, were 
* deemed very politick, by thoſe who obſerved how much the populace 


are taken with outward pomp and ſhew. Beſides, it was held to 
border upon ingratitude, not to afford his late 1 the honour of a 
publick fineral, who had done and hazarded ſo much to preſerve him 
from being excluded the throne. Thus far, however, king James 
feems to have been in the right, — in ſparing, and well husband. 
ing his treafure upon all o wes 10ns; the want of it in the two 

igns, having contributed more to the diſtreſſes of thoſe mo- 
narchs, than all their miſmanagements put together. And nothing is 
more amazing, than that a prince of king James's experience, being 
upwards of fifty at his acceſſion; with a full treaſury, a fine army, 


and a parliament, entirely devoted to his true intereſts; ſhould fo ſud- 


denly find the way of loſing the hearts of all his people; and in a 
manner diſpoſſeſs himſelf of three kingdoms, which could never have 
been taken from him, if he had not been infatuated. | 
In the mean time, the king was proclaimed in Scotland, on the 
very day he was crowned in England; and the duke of Ormond had 
cauſed him to be proclaimed in Ireland, ſome days before. The par- 
liament of Scorland being afſembled ſoon after, the duke of . 
his majeſty's high commiſſioner for that kingdom, cauſed his majeſty's 
letter to them, to be read; wherein he recommended principally, the 


ſuppreſſing the fanaticks; whoſe frequent murders and ravages had 


rendered the lives and properties of the ſubjects of that kingdom fo 
precarious and inſecure, in the laſt reign. , 7 
The high commiſſioner, in his ſpeech to the parliament, aſſured 
them, his majeſty would protect the church, as by law eſtabliſhed 
(which was then epiſcopal:) That he would maintain the rights and 
liberties of the clergy and people: That theſe ſhould not be injured 
by arbitrary oppreſſions of ſoldiers or others: But then he expected, 
they would afſert the rights and prerogatives of the crown, and eſta- 
bliſh his revenues as amply, as they were enjoyed by his royal bro- 
ther: And laſtly, he deſired that effectual means might be taken, for 
deſtroying that deſperate, fanatical, and irreclaimable party, who 
had brought them to the brink of ruin; and were not only rebels to 
W. 6A ; the 


they aſſure him, they would offer ſuch laws 
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the king, but enemies to mankind; wretches of ſuch monſtrous prin- 
ciples and practices, as paſt ages never heard of, and thoſe to come, 
would hardly believe there had been any ſuch. _..._ 2 
I be lord- chancellor, the earl of Perth, enlarged upon the fame 
topicks; concluding with a very high encomium on his majeſty: In 
anſwer to which, the parliament ſent up an addreſs to the king; 
wherein, after their complements of condolance and congratulation, 
as might beſt ſecure 
his perſon, the royal tamily, and government : That'they would be fo 
; exemplarily loyal, as to raiſe his honour and greatneſs to the utmoſt 
of their power; and leave nothing undone for the extripation of fana- 
ticiſm. After which, they prepared and finiſhed the three follow- 
ing acts, vis. eur. | 


e * 


I. An act for the confirming all acts and ſtatutes paſſed for the ſe- 


curity. of the true church of God, and the Proteſtant religion, as then 
V ß oY td | 

2. An act for anncxing and uniting the exciſe of foreign and inland 
commodities to the crown of Scotland tor ever: And by a zd act it 


was provided, That all fuch perſons, as ſhould be cited in caſes of 


= 


* high treaſon, field, or houſe conventicles, or church irregularities, and 


ſhould refuſe, to give teſtimony, ſhould be liable to be puniſhed as 
guilty of thoſe crimes reſpectively, in which they refuſed to be wit- 
Beſſes. But to return to Exgland. . 
Ihe famous Titus Oates was called ta a ſevere account for his re- 
ed perjuries in the laſt reign, by which ſo many men had loſt 
their lives. He was brought to his trial on the. 8th: of May 1685, 
at the Kup's-Hench bar, being charged with perjury upon two indict- 
ments. By the firſt, for ſwearing, that he himſelt, and ſeveral other 
Feſwts, were at a treaſonable conſult in London, on the 24th of April, 
1678; whereas he was then at St. Omers in Flanders : Which being 
proved by a multitude of witneſſes of good quality, the jury found 
m guilty. In the ſecond indictment, he was charged with ſwearing, 
that William Ireland, the Jeſuit executed in the late reign, was in 
London on the ad of September, 1678; whereas Ireland was then one 
hundred miles from Loudon; which was alſo proved by great numbers 
of witneſſes, of whom nine were Protefiants of unexceptionable credit. 
Whereupon, he was alſo found guilty of that indictment; and Mr. 
juſtice Mithins pronounced the following ſentence, viz. © That the 
* defendant ſhould pay 1000 marks upon each indictment : That he 
mould be ſtript ot his canonical habit: That he ſhould ſtand in the 
_ © pillory, before M eſiminſter-Hall gate, on the Monday following, for 
an hour; with a paper over his head, declaring his crime: But that 
* firſt he ſhould walk with it round all the courts in the Hay,” © 
On the ſecond. indictment, the judgment was; That he ſhould 
* ſtand in the pillory the Tueſday following, at the Royal Exchange: 
That the next A Ae he ſhould be whipped from Aldgate to 
© Newgate; and on the Friday following he ſhould be whipped from 
© Newgate to Tyburn, by the hands of the common hangman: That 
on the ninth of Auguſt, every year of his life, he ſhould ſtand in the 
© pillory before Wa minſier-Hall gate; on the roth of Auguſt, at 
< Charing-Croſs;, on the 1 ith, over againft the Temple; on the 2d of 
"8 Gren r, at the Royal-Exchange; and on the 24th of April every 
year at Thburn”. a 17 And 
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And though ſome people complain loudly of the ſeverity of the ſen- 
tence, and the execution of it; yet if it be conſidered, that the crimi- 
hal ought in equity to have paid the forfeit of his own life, for the 
lives he had taken away by his numerous perjuries, though the laws 
of England do not extend 10 far; and that in other reigns there have 
been ſeverer whippings for much leſs crimes, they will ceaſe to cen- 
ſure the puniſhment of a wretch, who was the reproach of human 
nature, and deemed ſo guilty, even by his friends, at the Revolus 
tion, that he could never get thoſe judgments againſt him reverſ- 
 Dargerfield, another plot diſcoverer, was brought to his trial the 
zoth of the ſame month, for framing a ſeditious libel formerly men- 
tioned, reflecting on the late king and govenment; of which bei 
convicted, he was ſentenced to ſtand twice in the pillory, to be whip- 
ped from Aldgate to Newgate one day, from Newgate to Tyburn an- 
other; and to, pay a fine of 5ᷣoo l. This man having undergone both 
his whippings, and being brought by Grays-Iun gate in a hackney- 
coach, in his return from Tyburn, Robert Francis, Eſq; a barriſter of 
that Jun, came to the coach-ſide, and in an inſulting manner asked the 
criminal, whether he had had his heat that morning: Whereupon, Dan- 
gerfield curſed him, called him fon of a whore, and ſpit in his face; 
which put Francs in a paſſion, and occaſioned his ſtriking or puſhing 
the priſoner in the face with his cane, which unfortunately running in- 
to his eye, Dangerfield died a few days after: And though this was 
evidently a pure accident, Mr. Francis was tried, and convicted of 
murder, and the applications made for his pardon rejected; the grant - 
ing it being looked upon as a very unpopular thing at that time; for 
Francis was repreſented as a Patiſt or a Jeſuit, and to have been ſet 
on to murder Dangerfield by ſome rope man, leaft he ſhould make 
ſome 'unlucky diſcoveries, though nothing could be farther from that. 
Francis acknowledged indeed, when he came to die, That his inſult- 
ing Dangerfield in thoſe circumſtances was not agreeable to the rules 
of Ciltianity. or even morality ; but that he had no manner of ma- 
lice againſt him, or even any forethought about the matter: He faid, 
He had led a quiet, inoffenfive life in Grays-Inn- tor twelve years, 
without any quarrel; and that his whole life had been without any 
violent action, unleſs this ſingle extravagance; And as to his religion, 
he made it appear he was a true ſon of the church of England. 
The fame day Dangerfield was tried, Richard Baxter, the great 
Presbyterian. preacher, who had been ſo zealous in ſpiriting up the 
eople againſt the government in the reigns of Charles I. and II. was 
Foo ght to his trial at the King's-Bench bar, for a ſcandalous libel en- 
titled, 4 paraphaſe. on the. Newt eftament; wherein he reflected on 
the biſhops: aud clergy of the church of England: of which he was 
convicted, and fined 500k The brethren teemed very angry with 
the lord chief juſtice, that he did not uſe this father with more refpe& 
at his trial, but treated him with rough language; particularly they 
relate that the chief juſtice ſaid, They had now a: Saint to deal with; 
but he knew how to deal-with Saints as well as Sinners. Adding, Tonder 
fands Oates in the pillory (as he did at that time at the hall-gate) and 
he ſays he ſuffers for the truth; and ſo does Baxter: Put if Baxter did 
but ſtand on the other ſide of the pillory with him, I would (ay, There 
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flood two of the vilſt rogues and raſeals in the kingdom. And again, 
Thon art an old fellow, and an old knave; thou haſt written books 
 enowh to load à cart, every one as full of ſedstion as an egg is full of 


p 1 


meat. And on ſumming up the evidence the chief juſtice faid, He 3; 
as molleſt not as can be; but time was when no mam was ſo ready at, 


Bind your kings in chains, aud pour nobles in fetters of iron; and, To your 


Tens, O Iſrael; with a great deal more of the ſame kind. But how- 

- - ever the chief juſtice might incur the diſpleaſure of the, faction, by 
treating their great teacher in ſo rude a manner, it appears he Was 
highly in favour at court; for he was in the ſame month created ba- 
ron Jeffries of Mem in the county of Salop: And about the ſame time 


Henry Fermyn of Clevely in the county of Cambridge, Eſq; was crea- 
ted baron of Dover, in- Kent; and John lord Churchill of Aymonth in 
Scotland, was created baron Churchill of Sandrige in the county of 


- 


Hertford: 


In che mean e of parlament were carried on with 

e Affanimity that ever was known; the 
court left the people entirely to themſelves, Without endeavouring to 
influence them one way or other; and the faction being under proſe- 


_ -- cation for their former ſeditious practices, did not think fit to give the 


e hez-provecation; by their rebellious ſtruggles to 
introduce republican M eſentatives into the houſe of commons: 
Whereupon it is obſef d, that gentlemen of the beſt * fortunes and 
credit in their reſpectivè counties were generally returned: And on 
the 19th of May 1685 they aſſembled at Weſtminſter, in purſuance of 


overnment any furthe 


, 


their ſummons. - | 


. * 


he king coming to the houſe the firſt day of the ſeſſion, the com- 


mons were ordered to chooſe a ſpeaker, and to preſent him the fame 
afternoon; which was done accordingly, Sir John Trevor being 
choſen, and 8 by his majeſty. Iwo or three days having 
been ſpent in taking the oaths by the members, the king came to the 
houſe again the 22d inſtant, and made a ſpeech to both houſes; where- 
in he repeated the aſſurances he had given the privy- council at his ac- 


Coeeſſion, of ſupporting the church of England, and maintaining the li- 


berties and properties of all his ſubjects; and ſaid, He did not doubt 
of meeting with ſuitable returns, particularly in what related to the 


ſettling his revenue, and continuing it during his life, as was done 
in the time of the king his brother: That ſome men might object, 
that the beſt way to ſecure frequent parliaments would be, to feed 


him from time to time by ſuch proportions as they thought. con- 
venient; but he muſt let them know, once for all, that this would be 
a very improper method to take with him; and that 2h beſt . 40 engage 
| |, That he had 
received advice that morning, that Argyle was landed in the weſt 
Highlands of Scotland, with the men he brought from Holland, and 
had publiſned two declarations, one in his own name, and the other 
in the name of thoſe who were in arms with him, in which the king 
was charged with uſurpation and tyranny ; but he ſhould take care, 
he fail, their febellion met with the reward it deſerved; not doubt- 


ing but this would make the parliament more zealous to ſupport his 
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The fame afternoon the two houſes waited on his majeſty with an 
addreſs of thanks for his ſpeech ; and were no ſooner returned to their 
houſe, but they unanimouſly reſolved to give. his majeſty the ſame 
revenue that had been granted to the late king for life; which is ſaid 
to have amounted to two millions per An. (but then this was for the 
defraying of all the ordinary charges of the government; vig. of the 
navy, guards, and garriſons, and other expences, as well as the civil 
iſt) the commons alſo reſolved to aſſiſt his majeſty with their lives an 
fortunes againſt the earl of Argyle. | 

In the mean time the houſe of peers, upon the petition of the lords 
who had been bailed out of the Tower, thought fit to diſcharge their 
bail, and diſmiſs them: A bill alſo paſſed that houſe, for reverſing the 
lord viſcount ws ph attainder; but it was dropped in the lower 
houſe; after it had received a ſecond reading. 8 

The Sate about the fame time paſſed an act, declaring, that the 
taking the national covenant, or the ſolemn league and covenant, 
writing in defence of them, or maintaining them to be lawful or obli- 
gatory, ſhould be adjudged high-treaſon: And ſome little time before 
the arrival of Argyle, the government having received advice of his 
intended enterprize,a proclamation was publiſhed at Edinburgh, requiring 
the ſubjects of that kingdom to be in arms to ſuppreſs any inſurrection 
that might happen; and that thoſe who dwelt near the coaſts ſhould 
endeavour to prevent any deſcent, and beat off Argyle and his fol- 
lowers, if they attempted to land. However, Argyle having prevail- 
ed on the duke of Monmouth to make a deſcent in England about the 
fame time, ſet fail from Holland the ſecond of May with three ſmall 
veſſels, and on the fifth inſtant appeared near the iſlands of Orkney on 
the north of Scotland; where ſending his ſecretary. and ſurgeon on 
ſhore, they were both made priſoners by the people of the country, 
and ſent to Edinturgh : Which unexpected reception induced him to 
ſet fail for the weſt Highlands; where he landed at a ruinous caſtle cal- 
led Dunſtaffage; formerly belonging to himſelf; into which he put a 
garriſon, and advanced. into the country, publiſhing the declarations 
already mentioned, and inviting his friends, by his letters, to come in 
to him with their vaſſals and dependants. | | 

He raiſed between three and tour thouſand men in his own country, 
among his tenants and friends; but finding the king's forces much 
ſuperior to him, he retired and encamped in the iſle of Bute; whither 
alſo he was purſued by the earl of Dumbarton, his majeſty's general, 
the duke of Gordon, the marquis of Athol, the earl of Arran, and ſe- 
veral other lords: Whereupon he tranſported his troops, by the help 
of his boats and ſhipping, to another iſland, ſhifting from place to 
place, till two or three of the king's men of war arrived; when he 
was compelled to quit the iſlands, and march into the country, 
having firſt put moſt of his cannon, ſmall arms, and ammunition he 
brought with him, into the caſtle of Ellengrog, and left a garriſon for 
its defence: But the king's ſhips coming before that caſtle the very 
day he marched away, it was ſurrendered to them on the firing the 
firſt gun; which proved an irreparable loſs to the rebels : For beſides 
their cannon, there were found in the place five thouſand ſmall arms, 
and five hundred barrels of powder, which fell into the enemies hands 

with the ſhipping in the road : Upon Wo news whereof, Arg yle and 
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his followers thought of nothing elſe but ſhifting for themſelves ; and 
being ſo hotly purſued, that they were forced to diſperſe, Argyle 
afterwards quitted his horfe near the banks of a river, endcavouring to 
conceal himfelf among the reeds and flags, almoſt up to the neck in 
water; where he was diſcovered by a countryman, who knocked him 
down, and having dragged him out of the mud and water, delivered 
him to the commanding officer; who ſent him priſoner to Edinburgh. 
Thus was the . Argyle (as he called himſelf) taken on the 
17th of June 168 5, about a month after his arrival in Scotland; and 
beheaded on the zoth of the fame month. nn. 

Ihe duke of Monmouth had promiſed the earl of Argyle, as has been 
intimated already, to land in the weſt of England ſoon after he ſhould 
make a deſcent in Scotland : But the duke meeting with ſeveral diſap- 
pointments in his prtparations, and contrary winds in his paſſage, did 
not arrive on the coaſt of England till the eleventh of June, having 
witch him only a ſmall man of war and two tenders, on board of 
which were about five thouſand ſmall arms, and fourſcore military 


a, men; thoſe who make the moſt of them fay, his followers did not a- 


inſtance of both houfes the king publiſhed a proclamation, — 
3 . 


mount to an hundred and fifty: An inconſiderable number to attempt 
the conqueſt of three ee if he had not depended on à general 
revolt in his favour! With theſe he ventured on ſhore at Lime, a port 
and borough town in Dorfert/bire, and ſet up his ſtandard in the mar- 
ket-place there without oppoſition, and was immediately joined by 
ſeveral of the townſmen : Whereupon the duke order'd a paper to be 
read, which he entitled, The Declaration of James duke of Monmouth, 
and the noblemen, gentlemen, and others, now in arms for the defence 
and vindication of the Proteſtant religion, and the laws, rights and pri- 
vileges of England. And herein they fet forth, That all the boundaries 
of overnment had of late been'-broken, and nothing left unat- 
tempted to turn this limited monarchy into an abſolute tyranny : 
charging the king, whom they ſtill ſtyle duke of Tork, with the burn- 
ing of London, the Popiſh plot, juſtice Godfrey's and the earl of Es 
murders, and even with poyſoning the late king: They charge his ma- 
jeſty alſo with ſeizing the charters, and all the miſmanagements of 
the late reign; and aſſert, That his declaring himſelf a Papiſt had ren- 
dered him incapable of the crown; for which they appealed to a Free 
parliament ; ſuggeſting, That the preſent parliament were a packed 
aſſembly of the duke of 7or4's creatures, who ought not to be regard- 
ed as ſuch : They declare, that they had been compell'd to have re- 
courſe to arms, as well for the vindicating their religion and laws, 
and reſcuing their country from ruin and deſtruction, as to revenge 
the late king's death upon the duke of Tor, &c. | 
- His majeſty having received advice of the landing of the duke of 
Monmouth in the weſt of England, ſent a meſſage to both houſes of 
_ parliament to acquaint them with it, on the 13th of June: Where- 
upon they waited on the king with an addrefs of thanks, for commu- 
- nicating this advice to them; promiſing to ſtand by him againſt the 
duke of Monmouth, and all other rebels and traitors. A bill for. at- 
tainting the duke of high-treafon alſo being brought into the houſe of 
commons, was read three times in both houſes within the ſpace of 
two days, and received the royal aſſent the 16th inſtant; And at the 
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reward of five thouſand pounds to any one that ſhould bring in the 

duke of Monmouth dead or alive; and another for ſuppreſſing the de- 
Claration publiſhed by the duke. n 

Ing the mean time Monmouth having aſſembled about two thouſand 

Foot and three hundred horſe, within four days after his arrival at 


Lyme, began his march on the 15th of June towards Axminſter, a lit- 


tle town about four. miles from thence; and diſcovering the duke of 
_ Albemarle at the head of four thouſand of the militia, bending his 
march to the ſame place, he uſed ſuch diligence that he poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of the town before Albemarle came up; and it was expected that 
this would have brought on an engagement ; but it ſeems the duke of 
Albemarle found ſo many of the militia in Monmouth's intereſt, that 
he thought it more prudent to decline fighting; nor was he much in 
the wrong, for the ſucceeding night ſeveral of his men deſerted over 
to the rebels: And Monmouth finding he had little to apprehend from 
that body, continued his march to Taunton-Dean in Somerſetſbire, 
where he arrived on the 18th; and having encreaſed his forces by 
this time to five or ſix thouſand men, it was reſolved that he ſhould - 
take upon him the tile and title of king; and he was proclaimed ac- 
cordingly on the 2oth of June, by the name of Jamzs II. Though 
this was contrary to his own declaration, wherein he ſubmitted his 
title to the judgment of the parliament, and 'tis faid, contrary to his 
- own opinion, for he apprehended it would loſe him a great many of 
his republican friends, and too ſoon diſcover the true motives of his 
expedition : But a majority of his followers were poſitive for his tak- 


ing the regal title upon him, imagining that if they fought under a 


king de facto, it would skreen them from the guilt, or at leaſt the 
iſnment of high-treaſon : And thereupon he ſubmitted to his be- 
ing proclaimed king. But however that was, the duke no ſooner 
found himſelf inveſted with the title, but he immediately began to act 
as if he-was really ſovereign of Great Britain, iſſuing three ſeveral pro- 
clamations; by the firſt of which he offered a reward of 50001. to any _ 
| perſon who ſhould bring him the duke of Tor#'s head, as he called 
the king; by the ſecond he declared the parliament a ſeditious aſſem- 
bly, and required them to ſeparate before the end of June, on pain of 
being dealt with as traitors; and by the third he required the duke 
of Albemarle, who was advanced within ſix miles of Taunton at the 
head of the militia of Devonſhire, to lay down his arms, on pain of 
high- treaſon. + IE 
The king in the mean time provided in the beſt manner he could 
for his defence; but the rebellion in Scotland not being ſuppreſſed at 
the time of Monmouth's landing, he was in ſome perplexity at firſt ; all 
the regular troops in the kingdom did not amount to above four or 
five thouſand men, and theſe lay diſperſed in diſtant places, unleſs a- 
bout two thouſand of them, which were quartered in and near Lon- 
don; and theſe ſeemed ſcarce able to prevent an inſurrection in the 
city, where Momnonth had many friends, who had promiſed to appear 
in arms upon his landing, and make a diverſion in his favour. In 
theſe circumſtances all that the king could do was, to order the mi- 
litia to be raiſed in thoſe counties where the danger was greateſt : And 
though many of the common people, of whom they were compoſed, 
could not be depended on in an engagement, as well a of 
their 
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their being undiſciplined; as their known affection for Monmouth; yet, 


as they Were commanded by the nobility and principal gentry of the 
reſpective counties, they were of great ſervice, in ſeizing of arms and 


horſes, which the rebels would other wiſe have poſſeſſed themſelves of, 


as well as in ſecuring the great towns, and apprehendingiſuſpected per- 


ſons, and thereby preventing the defection from becoming more gene- 


ral. Accordingly we ſee the duke of Somerſet, lord lieutenant df that 


county, ſecured the city of Bath; the duke of Beaufort, with the 
militia of Gloceſterſbire, poſſeſſed the city of Briſtol; the earl of Pem- 
broke, with the-nulitia of Wiltſhire, lay at Chippenham; and the duke 
of Albemarle, with a flying army formed out of the militia of Devon- 


hire, attended the rebels motions, cutting off their proviſions, and 


retarding their march which way ſo ever they enclined, by poſſeſſing 
himſelf of the paſſes that lay in their way; but with orders, not to 
venture a general engagement till he ſhould be reinforeed by fegular 
troops: For the king had not only ſent for the ſix regiments in the 


ſervice of the Duch, but, hearing at the ſame time that the rebellion 


in Kotland was in a manner ſuppreſſed, he had determined to ſend his 
guards and ſome other forces into the weſt, to make head againſt 
Monmouth: And if theſe had not not been ſufficient, the prince of 


Orange had offered to lend the king what troops he wanted, and even 


. 


- 


to come over in perſon to command them; being very well apprized, 


that if Monmouth ſucceeded, he muſt never expect to ſee the princeſs of 


Orange upon the throne. of England. However, the king thanked the 
prince for the friendly offer, and let him know, That their common in- 
"erg required be ſhould remain in Holland. © «© 
In the mean time Monmouth having nothing but the militia to con- 
tend with, and theſe declining to engage him in the open field, he ad- 
vanced on the 21ſt of June to Bridgwater, a great town about ſeven 


miles to the eaſtward of Taunton; where his declaration and procla- 
mations were read; and from thence he continued his march to = 


tonbury, and came within three or four miles of Briſtol, of which he 


was determined to take poſſeſſion 3 but a party of his men meeting 


with a repulſe at Canſbam bridge, about three miles from Briſtol, he 


altered his mind, and marched to the city of Bath, which he ſummon- 


- 


ed to ſurrender ; but his ſummons being ſlighted, and his undiſciplin- 


ed troops not prepared to form a ſiege, he withdrew, and poſſeſ- 


fed himſelf of Frome, a large open town; where he received advice, 


that his friend Argyle was defeated, and a body of regular forces 
were upon their march from London into the weſt: Whereupon he 


_ retired in ſome confuſion to r ee, pi whither he was followed b 
e 


the king's generals, the earl of Fever ſham, the lord Churchill, &c. wit 
two thouſand foot, and ſeven hundred horſe and dragoons, ſupported 
by the militia of the neighbouring counties. 


The earl of Feverſbam took up his head-quarters with the horſe at a 
n Weſton, about three miles from Bridgwater, encamping 
his foot in a fine meadow called Sedgmore, with a large ditch in their 


front, which had been thrown up for a drain; there the earl propoſed 


to remain, and ſtraiten the rebels quarters, till he was reinforced by 


another body of troops that he expected: But Monmouth finding 
himſelf in a manner blocked up on every ſide by the regular troops, 


or the militia, his men diſheartened by the retreat ſrom Byiſtol, pro- 
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of i the fifth of July at night, in hopes of ſurprizing the 
earl of Feverſbam's little army in their ſleep; believing that in the con- 
fuſion and diſorder he ſhould find them, his own new raiſed men, ani- 
mated by an opinion that God fought for them, and the righteouſneſs. 
of their cauſe, might prove at leaſt equal to thoſe of the enemy: But 
it ſeems the earl had received advice of the rebels fallying out of 
Bridgwater in the night; and while the duke marched with great 
ſecrecy (as he thought) and drew up his men on the fatal meadow of 
Sedgmore, news was brought him that the king's foot ſtood ready 
to receive him: However, it being now too late to retreat, he en- 
couraged his men, Kr apa: jo and hallooing, and charg- 
ed the king's. foot very briskly; but not being ſupported by their horſe, 
who fled out of the field as ſoon as the king's cavalry appeared, the 
rebels foot were charged both in flank and rear by the king's horſe, 
and before four a clock in the morning entirely defeated; about twelve 
hundred of tlie rebels being killed upon rhe ſpot, and near twice as 
many made 32 the duke of Monmouth, with the lord Grey, his 
general of the horſe, being fled out of the field before the battle was 
well over. 5 = 

The rebels afterwards gave out, That the reaſon they had no better 
ſucceſs was, that their officers did not follow their guides; where- 
upon great part of their forces got into a bog, which diſordered them, 
and gave time to the royaliſts to form themſelves; however, they 
were of opinion they ſhould have gained the victory notwithſtanding, 
if the lord Grey, who commanded their horſe, had not occaſioned 
their defeat either by his treachery or cowardice: Had he given the 
king's horſe one charge (they ſay) or kept his troops in a body, he 
might have prevented the king's cavalry falling upon their infantry ; 
and in that caſe victory would probably, have declared for them. But 
if it be conſidered, that it is agreed on all hands, that they found the 
' king's foot drawn up in battalia ready to receive them, with a great 
ditch, or trench, in their front; that the rebels were diſordered by 
falling into a bog, or moraſs, before they could reach the camp of the 
royaliſts; that the horſes of the rebels cavalry were juſt taken from 
the plow, and would not ſtand fire, and that they were mounted b 
undilciplined country fellows, who ſcarce knew how to ride; in theſe 
circumſtances, had they been commanded by the beſt general in 
Europe, it could not have been expected they ſhould have ſtood the 
charge of a well-diiciplined body of ſeven hundred horſe, as the king's 
were: Add to this, that the royalifts had a train of artillery with 
them, which did great execution upon the rebels; and it muſt be ad- 
mitted, they had no manner of reaſon to expect better ſucceſs. Indeed 
all Monmouth's hopes ſeems to have been founded on his ſurprizing the 
king's forces in their ſleep; for if he had thou ht fit to have engaged 
them in the day-time, he might have done it on their march, betore they 
were ſo advantageouſly poſted as he found them at Sedgmore : The 
rebels, tis true, were twice the number of the king's forces; but as 
both horſe and foot were new raiſed, and had very few officers, or 


even gentlemen amonglt them, they were very unfit to encounter A 
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ar troops, fiipperted/ by a vaſt body of the militia in their rear: 
gu ee Nl apain attempt an invaſion of this kingdom, with. 
out regular forces to: oppoſe thoſe he uy expect to meet with here, 
ought not to promiſe himſelf better ſucceſs than Monmouth had. But 


3 The day after the engagement, vis. the 7th of July 168 5, the duke 


of Monmonth was taken in a ditch, where he endeavour'd to conceal 
himſelf, The duke wrote to his majeſty in the moſt abject manner, 
when he Was in cuſtody, endeavouring to move his compaſſion; pre- 


tending ah abhorrence of what he had done, as he did on much the 
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repented of it, and doubted not but that God had forgiven him: He 


like occaſion in the late reign, when he was detected of being in the 


a with my lord Raſel, Sidney, &c. He alſo deſired in the 


ing terms to be brought into his majeſty's preſence, that he 

might. convirice, him of his fincerity and zeal for his ſervice. The 
king condeſcending to ſee him, the duke repeated the aſſurances he 
had given in his letter, and again implor'd his majeſty's mercy, and 
in order to obtain it, ſign'd a paper, acknowledging,-that the late 
king told him he was never married to his mother; but the king ap- 
rehending him too dangerous and enterprizing a rival, this being the 
econd attempt he had made upon the crown, ſuffer'd the late act of 
attainder to take place, and he was beheaded on Tomer- Hill on Med- 
neſd Tuly en; when the reverend Dr. Lloyd, Dr. Tenniſon, and 
r. Hooper, labour'd to make him acknowledge the doctrine of non- 
reliftance to no purpoſe; for he perſuaded himſelf he was innocent, 
and that he ſhould go to God; fo little ſtreſs is to be laid upon the 
retended ſincere confeffions' of the (greateſt men, which are extorted 
rom them by the fears of death, as thoſe were from the duke in 674- 
ney's.conſpiracy, and in the preſent caſe, when he threw himſelf at his 
majeſty's feet, pretending a juſt deteſtation of his crime, and the ſin- 
cereſt zeal for his ſervice: nay, in both caſes he proceeded fo far as to 
offer to make diſcoveries, and to be witneſs againſt thoſe whom he 
had by ſpecious pretences drawn into rebellion, and what could the 
vileſt of mankind have done worſe ? what is there in noble, what in 
royal blood above the vulgar, who can ſubmit to ſuch baſe arts to ſave 
a wretched life? the people had need of better aſſurances of the ho- 
nour and fidelity of their leaders, than what their quality inſpires them 
with, before they put themſelves, their fortunes and families, into 


s 2 


moſt pre 


- their power. 


Mr. Echard relates, That the biſhop of Bath and Wells, Dr. Teuni- 


ſon.and Dr. Hooper, being ſent to the duke of Monmouth in the Tower 


to prepare him for his execution, they got him to own the king's-title 


to the crown; and to declare in writing, That the laſt king told him, 


he was neyer married to his mother, and by word of mouth to ac- 
Ferpaffe his invaſion was a ſin; but could never get him to confeſs 


it a rebellion. They got him likewiſe to own, That he and the lady 


Herriot Wentworth had liv'd, in all points, like man and wife, but 


they cou'd not make him confeſs it was adultery. He acknowledged, 
that he and his dutcheſs were married by the law of the land, and 
therefore his children might inherit, if the king pleas'd ; but he did 
not conſider what he did when he married her. He confeſs'd, that he 
had liv'd many years in all forts of "debauchery ; but faid, he had 
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ſaid, that, ſince that time, he had an affection for the lady Herriot, 
and pray'd, that if it were pleaſing to God it might continue, other- 
wiſe that it might ceaſe, and God heard his prayer: The affection did 
continue, therefore he doubted not but it was pleaſing to God, and 
that this was a marriage; their choice of one another, being guided 
not by luſt, but by judgment upon due conſideration. They endez- 
vour'd to ſhew him the falſhood and miſchievouſneſs of this entliuſia- 
{tical principle, the bane of ſo many fouls in the late times of confu- 
ion; but he told them, that it was his opinion, and he was fully 
ished in it. After all, he deſired them to give him the ſacrament 
the next morning; but they told him, they could not do it while he 
perſiſted in that error and ſin. His anſwer was, he was ſorry for it; 
and likewiſe the next morning he told them he had pray'd, tliat if he 
was in an error in the matter, God would convince him of it; but 
God had not convinced him, and therefore he believed it was no 
. error. | 55 x | | FP 
About ten in the morning, July 15th, he was led out of the Tower ; 
having mounted the ſcattold;, and view'd the executioner, he began 
with declaring, That he dy*d a Proteſtant of the church of England. 
The divines attending, told him, That he could not be ſo, if he did 
not own the doctrine of the church of England, in the point of non- 
reſiſtance, and if he perſiſted in his former enthuſiaſtick perſuaſion, 
which they thought neceſſary in this extraordinary juncture. He ſaid, 
he could not help it; yet he approved the doctrine of the church in 
all other things. He then ſpoke to the people in vindication of the 
lady Herriot Wentworth, declaring, ihe was a woman of great honour 
and virtuc, a religious godly lady : Upon which they told him of his 
living in adultery with her: He ſaid no; for theſe two years laſt paſt, 
he had not lived in any fin that he knew of, and that he had never 
wrong'd any perſon, and that he was ſure, when he dy'd, to go to 
God, and therefore he did not fear death, which, he ſaid, they might 
ſee in his face. Then they pra y'd for him, and he knee d down and 
join'd with them; and in concluſion, they had a ſhort prayer for the 
king, at which he paus'd, but at laſt ſaid, Amen. Riſing up, he 
ſpoke to the heads man to ſee he did his buſineſs Well, and not to uſe 
him as he did the lord Riſſel, to give him two or three ſtrokes ; for 
it he did, he {ſhould not be able to lie ſtill without turning. Then he 
gave the executioner fix guineas, and four to one Maſball, a ſervant 
of Sir Thomas Armſtrong's, that attended him with the king's leave, 
deſiring Marſhall to give them to the executioner, if he did his work 
well, and not otherwiſe. He had given to this Marſhall over night, 
his ring, and watch, and now he gave him his caſe of pick-teeth for 
the lady Herriot; in which were afterwards found ſome ſcripture ex- 
preſſions in the nature of charms, or amulets. 'Then undreſſing and 
preparing himſelf for the block, the divines, in the mean time, uſed 
theſe and the like cjaCulations ; God accept your repentance. God accept 
your imperfect repentance. - God accept your general repentance ! Hay ing 
laid himſelf down, and the ſign given, the executioner gave a light 
ſtroke; at which he look'd him in the face, and then he laid himſelf 
down again, when the executioner pave him two ſtrokes more, and 
then. threw down his axe, crying, he could not finiſh his Wen, till 
eing 
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being threatned by tlie ſheriff, and others there 


% 


the axe again, and at two ſtrokes: more cut off his head. 


A 


The duke was in the thirty fixth year of his age, when he came to 


9 


4 


this 1 d à moſt beautiful and graceful perſon, generous: and 
affable, ever courting and inſinuating himſelf into the leſſer claſs of 


men, whereby: he became the idol of the populace. Never was man 
more loy'd, and even ador'd by them: Of which the king and court 


© 4 


wete ſo well appriz'd; that tho? the militia were commanded by no- 
blemen and gentlemen of unqueſtionable loyalty; who might eaſil 
d'the duke at his firſt landing, if they could have depend- 


- 


le 
ventute an engagement without regular troops, which gave Monmouth 
an,opportunity-of aſſembling 7 or $900'men before he met with any 

| 4044. the pe could not be brought to 
believe it : They ok'd upon him to be invulnerable, and even immor- 


tal. Sometimes it was given out that one like him was executed; at 


others, that it Was but a block or his effigies that was beheaded, and 
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EX Qed to ſee him appear again every day t the head of E better ar- 
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Tue lord Grey was taken the evening before the duke of Mon- 
mot h, but found means to make his peace with the king, and obtain 
bis pardon; ſome fay by a ſum of money advanced to one of the mi- 
| 1 FE and others, that he merited it, either by betraying. the duke 


of Monmouth, or making ſome uſeful diſeoveries. King James's ene- 


mies will by no means allow it to be an act of pure grace and mercy, 


tho? for 'ought appears, there was no other motive that induced his 


majeſty to pardon that nobleman: The faction have often ſuggeſted, 
that king James II. bad no ſuch thing as pity or compaſſion in his na- 
ture (among whom are tlie impartial biſhop Burnet) and bring the 
Exectiftions of the rebels in the weſt, as an undeniable. proof ot this 


- 


colonel Kirk and the ſoldiers, or by Jefferies, and the other commiſſio- 
ners of yer and terminer ſent into the weſt for the trial of the pri- 


- CY 
1 


Si Ki, "is aid, purſumg part of the rebels into Taunton, who 
fled thither after the battle of Sagemore, order d 19 of them to be 


N hang'c from whence it is inferr'd, that king James was very cruel, 


tho” it was impoſſible: he could know any thing of the matter, till 


long after it was done, Taunton being 120 miles from London, where 
the king was at that time. But to enquire a little into the barbarity 


ol this act: Is it againſt the rules of war to take away the life of 2 
rebel or enemy, who is a priſoner at diſcretion, and taken in the ene- 
my's head-quarters; and, as this caſe was probably, endeavouring to 


b 
{ 


defend the town againſt the king's victorious troops. Did not Crom cc 
Ven he took Drogheda, after the garriſon threw down their arms, 


and begg'd for quarter, cut the throats of three thouſand Engliſh, anc 
-murder all the defenceleſs natives in the place, men, women, and 


Children? Had the king's generals ſerved Taunton in this manner as a 


terror to the reſt of the rebels, there might have been ſome colour 
for their outcries of cruelty; at leaft, a great deal more than for exe- 


cuting nineteen ſoldiers, who had juſt before fled out of the battle, 
and who were ſo far from ſhewing any remorſe for their treaſon and 


_ rebellion, 


preſent, he took up f 


bodies they commanded; it was thought adviſeable, not to 


on; nai 21 A248 thing to the king, that was done either by 
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rebellion, that ſome of them declar'd, F it was to do again they woul4 
engage in the ſame Cauſe': Others would not acknowledge their rebel. 
lion, though Kirk offer'd them their lives upon that condition; nay; 
tis related, that*K3rk order'd one perſon to be cut down twice or 
three times, and after each offer d him his life, if he would only ac- 


knowledge that he had done amis; but he refusd, and . choſe to be 


hang' d outright. But to proceed, if Kirk was ſuch a monſter of cru- 


elty, for executing ſo ſmall a number of rebels taken in arms, how . 
comes Comdellis cruelty never to be cenſur'd by the faction, who 
A1 17 


murder'd his thouſands and ten thouſands in cold blood) 13 

Again, did not Fuirfa, the parliament's general, cauſe fir Charles 
Lucas and fir George Liſle, two very great and good men, to ſay no 
more of them, to ot before the walls of Colcheſter, after they had 
ſurrender'd, by his ſole authority, only for defending that town for 
their ſovereign agamſt the forces of the rump? And if this was a- 


greeable to the rules of war, why was Kirk to be cenfur'd any more 


than Fairfax of Cromwell 7 


But {ome pretend to give a farther inſtance of Kzr#'s cruel and bru- 


tiſh temper. They tell us, that when a young woman came to beg 
her brother's life,” he promiſed it on condition the wauld ler him lye 
with her; Which when ſhe had conſented to with much reluctance, 
he hang'd her biother on the ſigu-poſt of the fame houſe before her 


face, and laugh'd at her credulity. But this ftory has not only no 


proof to ſupport it, but it is told ſo many different ways, as renders 

it exceeding ſuſpicious: Some affirm, That it was a daughter that 
titiond for her father; and others, that a wife begg'd the life of het 
husband on theſe terms; but give us neither the names nor dwellings 
of any of the parties: And after all, if this Kirł was ſuch a brute of 
a man, it is ſtrange that tlie pious king William was ſo far from callins* 
him to an account at the revolution, that he rely*d upon him as mer 
as on any Engliſb officer he had; and particularly employ'd him in, 
relieving tlie important towii of Londonderry, and railing the fiege” of 
tar place. Blit to return. ae Dr r 
The lord Delamere being ſuſpected as a favourer of the rebels, a 
proclamation was iſſued on the 19th of uh, commanding him to ſur- 
render himſelf: And on the 26th of the fame month, the earl of Ham- 
ford, the lord Brandon Gerrard, and the lord Delamere, were commit- 
ted to the Tower: And another proclamation iſſued, commanding 
George Spthe, Francis Charlton, and ohn Mildman, Eſqrs; colonel Dau- 
vers, and John Trenchard, Eſq; to ſurrender themſelves within twenty 

_ being charged with high-treaſon in being among the rebels, or 
aidi 


ng and aſſiſting of them: And the 26tHñ of July was bbſerved as a. 


_ thankigiving f6r the ſucceſs of the King's forces in the weſt; Says 
one from tlie French king congratulated his majeſty the beginning of 
the next mom. l J | | . 
And now the court thinking fit to make ſome examples of thoſe who 
had heen taken in rebellion, or were guilty of encouraging or aſſiſting 
the rebels: a commiſſion of oyer and terminer was granted to the 
lord chief juſtice Safertes ---- Polexfen, and three other commiſſio- 
ners, who. were ſent into the weſt the latter end of Auguſt, colonel 
Kirk being order'd to protect them againſt the inſolence of the people 
with a detachment of the army. J 3 
boot 66 The 
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The judges opening their commiſſion at Wincheſter in Hamę ſbire, 


Ai, Life, the widow of Jobs Hie one of the.regicides, who was 


preſident alſo of the high-court of juſtice that condemned duke Ha- 
hem, and charged with harbouring Jahn Hicks, a non-conformiſt 
niſter, and -+---{Nettherp, who had been in the rebels army at the battle 
of Sedgemore; and ſhe was condemned vpn full evidence, if we may 

er the reader; however, the 
ſentence was reverſed at the revolution. But our hiſtorians have ag- 


gravated this matter extremely, pretending Mrs, Liſiæ was ignorant 
whom ſhe harboured, and had great injuſtice..d 
5 lle that ſhe was the great patroneſs and protector of the rebels; 


ne her; whereas it 


ſhe contrived to have thoſe men brought to her houſe privately, 


ſupped with them in a chamber, where they diſcourſed of what had 
| Happened, in the battle, and actually denied them when colonel Pen. 
 ruddock, came to ſearch her houſe: Nor were the jury ever türned 


back, as is pretended ; tho? tis true they came into court after they 
had withdrawn, to be ſatisfied in two points; one was, Whether it 


Vas treaſon to receive a rebel before he was convicted of treaſon; 
to which the court anſwered, It was: Then Fey ſaid, the 1 were in 
ſome doubt, whet th 7. Towhich 


her Hicks had been in the army? To which Jeferjes 


. 1 


anfwered, Mrs. Life's ordering them to come in the night, was a 


ſtrong preſumption of ar ; but their talking of the battle at ſupper, left 


—— 


them no room to doubt of it: Whereupon the jury, without with- 


1 


drawing again, gave their verdict, That ſhe. was Guilty: And this 
jury conſiſted of zentlem en of as good quality and credit as any in the 
country, Indeed the court did obſerxe, that the priſoner's husband 


reſident of a high court of juſtice, that had ta- 


a e lives of ſeveral loyal — nuthin and had condemned the 
father of this very colonel Penruddeck,, who ſeized Mrs. Li/le, and 


e is not. $o.he Juppoled 


4 
20 


t the jury. who were gentlemen, of quality, ſhould have any re- 
£8 1 


in the commiſſion, were unanimous, in their opinions of 


what takes off 4 great deal of the odium from the judges is, 


= * - 


y gave her time to ſend to London, and ſolicite her pardon; 


| getting, her ſentence changed from burning to beheading. But it is 


r obſerved, That as Mrs. Liſie was very old and deaf, it would 


7k have redounded to the king's: honour. to have ſpared her; ſhe could 


have done him very little harm, if he had ſuffered her to live: And 


| thoſe who ſuggeſt this may be very much in the right; but as for the 
- _ cruelty of the matter, it may be as cruel to execute a young woman 


as, an old one; and as ſhe was the great encourager and ſupporter of 
the diſaffected in that part of the country, I preſume the king conſent- 
ed to her execution, in order to terrify others from. harbouring and 


ſupporting his enemies, rather than out of any pique to the perſon of 
this old lady. ! heir . 
ut to proceed. The priſoner and ſeveral more having heen ay 


= 


husband's crimes in the verdi& againſt her, whatever 
Hr. Burnet, and other advocates for , rebellion. may infinuate : And, 
However the whole load of Mrs. L;/e's condemnation comes to be 
laid on Zefferies, it appears that Polexfen, and the reſt of the judges 


her guilt: 
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demned at Wincheſter, the commiſſioners went from thence to Dor- 
cCbeſter, Exeter, Taunton, and Wells; in all which places ſeven or eight 
hundred were convicted, of whom about two hundred were exec u- 
ted. Indeed Burnet pretends fix hundred were executed; but three 
for one is an ordinary ſtretch with that correct writer. And in this 
particular even his diſciples, the continuers of Rapin, have given him 
up; though they tell us, that it was the covetouſneſs of the chief 
juſtice that ſaved many of the priſoners: But why Polexſen and the 
reſt of the commiſſioners, who concurred with ee are not e- 
qually cenſured, is a little difficult to conceive; {s it be chat Po- 

xfen was afterwards one of king William's: judges, and the reſt of 
them deemed. no enemies to the revolution. The lord Churchill, (af- 
terwards duke of Marlborough) though the moſt active of all the offi- 
cers in ſuppreſſing the weſtern febelſion, appears alſo to be ſo much 
in favour with the faction, that he has not incurred the leaſt cenſure 
on that account; while poor colonel Krk, his inferiour officer, is 
loaded with infamy, and innumerable ftories raiſed of his cruelty; 
particularly, that when thirty men, who had been condemned by 
Fefferies and his aſſociates, were to be hanged at Taunton, he fat at a 
tavern to ſee the execution, and ordered them to be turned off by half 
ſcores, drinking the king's health at the firſt execution, the queen's 
at the ſecond, and that of judge Jeffer ies at the third: Though tis cef- 
tain that the ſheriff, and not Kir-, had the direction of theſe civil 
executions; and therefore it is not eaſy to conceive how Kzrk comes 
to be cenſured for them: It is very probable indeed, that the colonel 
was at Taunton at theſe executions, and that he and his officers were 
drinking at a tavern there; but for the reſt, it is an improvement ſo 
l the Whigs, that we need not go far to ſearch for the fathers 
of it. N e PE | FP. 
It may be objected further, That if the barbarities of Kirk, of 
Fefferies, and his aſſociates on the bench, were ſuch as the ſaints re- 
preſent them, it is ſtrange that the parliament which ſat the following 
winter, neither lords nor commons, ſhould take any other notice of 
thoſe executions, than to declare the neceſſity of them; nay, that 
Kirk, and ſome of the commiſſioners who fat as judges in he weſt 


with Jefferies, ſhould be preferred at the revolution by king Wibiam. 
Let me add, That there may be many inſtances given, during the 


tyranny. of Cromwel and the {aints, of much greater cruelties, and 
more unjuſtifiable proceedings than-thoſe in the welt; multitudes of 
men having been put to death during their uſurpation without any 
trial; and others by pretended high courts of juſtice unknown to our 
conſtitution, without having had jo much as the benefit; of trials by 
juries: Nor does there want inſtances of as numerous / executions as 


thoſe at the weſtern aſſizes, in the reigns of ſome of our kings; for 


which, however, their adminiſtration has not been cenſured, though 
the godly complain ſo much of Jefferies, who did not exceed his com- 
million probably, becauſe he was made lord chancellor on the 28th 
of September (upon the death of the lord keeper North) being ſoon 


after his return from the weſt. If there were any vigorous proceed- 
ings after that rebellion therefore, they ought rather to be aſcribed 
to the inſtructions the court gave, than to the ſeverity of the judges. 
But this muſt be ſaid in behalf of that adminiſtration, That in the firſt 
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inſurrection in Scotland they were exceeding merciful, ſcarce any of 

the rebels who were taken in arms with Argyle being put to death. 
there (by the concurrent teſtimony of all writers). And it was not 


till this ſecond inſurrection, When the court looked upon their ALL 
to be at ſtake, that they fell upon theſe rigorous proceedings; and 


they might apprehend them neceſſary to prevent future inſurrections, 
als other princes have done, wlioſe names we reverence, notwithſtand- 


ing they have been guided by the like politickk ea. 
And as the court was very well that there were a great 
many in the city. of London who wiſhed well to the late rebellion, 
raed] ſe- 
veral citizens were apprehended and committed to priſon, ſome for 
their having a ſhare in Shaftsbury's, or the Nye-houſe plot in the late 
'reign, and others for being concerned in this rebellion of Monymouth's: 
Among the former was alderman Corniſb, who had been ſheriff with 
Bethel; and entouraged the tumults and riots in the late'reign; and 
under whoſe ſhrievalty the Ignoramus juries were packed that brought 
off that incendiary Shaftsbury and his triends. © -Þ © © 
- *Goodenough; tlie alderman's under-ſheriff, being taken in the rebel- 
lion, offered, it ſeems, to appear as a witneſs againſt his maſter to fave 
his own life: This man depoſed, That he had ſome difevurſe with 
alderman Corniſb about ſurprizing the "Tower: and that the alderman 
ſaid thereupon, I will do what' Good Jean; or, whatT can. But this 
evidence would not have been much regarded, Goodenough being a 
perſon whom alderman Corniſb never had much confidence in, and who 
Wore this to ſave his own life, if colonel Romſey had not come in and 
made oath, That alderman Corniſb was at Mr. Shephard's houſe with 
the duke of Monmonth, lord Ruſſel, lord Grey, Armſtrong, Ferguſon, 


.cc. when a declaration for an inſurrection was read, and that he ap- 


1 it: Nor would the jury have convicted him on this, tis 
uppoſed, if his being at Mr. Shephard's houſe with the conſpirators, 
had not been proved alſo by Mr. Shephard himſelf, who was the pri- 
Toners friend, and called as a witneſs for him: For tho? Shephard ſwore 

the declaration was not read to the priſoner, yet the alderman havin 

_ laid the whole ſtreſs of his defence on his not being at the conſult, an 
this being proved againſt him by his own witneſs,” the jury could 
ſcarce avoid finding him puilty, what hardſhips ſoever his friends 
may pretend he had: And T believe in the preſent mild reign, if it 
ſhould be proved by two unexceptionable witneſſes, that a man was 
at a treaſonable conſult, and one of them ſhould make oath, that he 
heard a treaſonable declaration read there, and approved of it, he 
would have very good fortune if he eſcaped the halter: But whatever 
may be thought of the juſtice of this proceeding, certain it is the al- 
derman was convicted, and condemned as a traitor, on this evidence, 
and executed as ſuch in Cheapſide on the 23d of October 1685, 
About the ſame time illiam Ring was condemned and executed for 
high-treaſon, in harbouring Joſeph Kelloway and Henry Lawrence, 
who had ſerved in the rebels army: John Fernly was convicted of 
harbouring James Burton, who had been outlawed for high-treaſon; 
and Elizabeth Gaunt of furniſhing the ſaid Burton with money, and 
aſſiſting him and other rebels in making their efcape beyond ſea ; for 
which the firſt was hanged and quartered, and the other burnt - D- 
1 ä , urn. 
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burn. Mr. Richard Nelthorp, who had been in the rebels army, and 
was apprehended in the houſe of Mrs. Liſſe, already mentioned, ha- 
ving been outlawed for high treaſon, was executed before Grays-Iun 
gate in Holborn on the zoth of October; as was Mr. John Ayloff (taken 
in the rebellion in Scotland) before the Temple gate in Fleet-ſtreet the 
fame day. But among theſe executions there were ſome aQs of grace 
and mercy ſhewn; particularly the lord Brandon Gerrard, -w ho was 
cohvicted of high treaſon, in 2 the deſtruction of the late 
king, at the King's-Bench bar, and condemned to die, was pardoned; 
as was John Hampden Eſq, though he acknowledged himſelf guilty of 
the ſame offence in open courc. * | 

In the mean time the parliament aſſembling on the ninth of Nyvem-' 
ber, the day they ſtood prorogued to, the king made a ſpeech to both 
houſes; wherein having thanked God for his ſucceſs in ſuppreſſing the 
late rebellion, he ſaid, He could not but reflect what an inconſiderable 
number of men began it, and how long they carried it on without 
oppoſition; and hoped they would be convinced, that the Militia was 
not ſufficient for ſuch occaſions; and that nothing but a good force of 
well-diſciplined troops could defend them: And therefore his concern 
for tlie peace and quiet of his ſubjects, as well as for the ſafety of his 
government, had induced him to increaſe their number (to 14 or 15600 
men) That by keeping ſuch a body on foot, none might ever have a 
thought of finding them ſo miſerably provided; and for the ſupport 
of this great charge, which would be now more than double what it. 
was, he asked a proportionable ſupply. 

He deſired no man would take exception, that ſome officers of the 
army had not taken the teſts: They were moſt of them known to him 
che faid) and had ſerved him faithfully: And he wou'd deal plainly 
with them, that after having had the benefit of their ſervices in ſuch 


a time of need and danger, he would neither expoſe them to diſgrace, * 
nor himſelf to the want of them. | | e398 
There. were ſome debates in' the houſe of lords, Whether they 
ſhould return the king rhanks for this ſpeech, till they had conſidered 
ſome expreſſions 'in 1t. However, an addreſs of thanks was at length 
carried up without examining the particulars. But it was otherwiſe 
in the houſe of commons; tor when the earl of Middleton, ſecretary 
of ſtate, moved, That they ſhould immediately return his majeſty 
thanks for his ſpeech from the throne, the lord Caſtleton and ſeverat 
of the members ſhewed their diſlike of ir; and thereupon the debate 
was adjourned to the 12th of November ; when the earl of Middleton 
made the ſame motion again; adding, that the militia could not be 
depended upon, while both France and Holland had ſuch numerous 
forces on foot; and therefore it was abſolutely neceſſary they ſhould 
aſſent to his majeſty's encreafing his forces in proportion, and give 
him a ſupply anſwerable to his wants: That there was ſtill a bitter 
ſpirit in the nation, the principles of the rebel party being, Never to 
repent : That an iſland might be invaded, notwithſtanding they had 
2 fleet; and therefore urged again, That a ſtanding force was neceſ- 
| F o which it was anſwered, That the militia was not fo contempti- 
dle a force as was repreſented : That they had done great things in 
the late civil wars, and had now prevented Monmonth's poſſeſſing him 
| | Bra ſole 
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ſelf of Briſtol and Exeter; and that if the militis were not equal to 
other troops, they might be made ſo: And it was propoſed to bring 
in a bill for making the militia more uſeful; for if they were wel! 
modelled, and commanded by | Ln of eſtates and intereſt in 


their country, both the king and people would be ſecure: There was 
no better ſecurity. for a man's loyalty, or for his exerting himſelf in 
defence of his country, than a good eſtate; On the contrary, the 
keeping up a ſtanding army, was the maintaining ſo many idle te!lows 
to domineer and give law to their fellow-ſubjets, who debauched 
the manners of the people, and from whom their Wives and daughters 
were not ſecure : That if they eftabliſhed a ſtanding army, it would 
be no more in their power to disband them: As money could raiſe an 
army, ſo an army could raiſe money: The parliament would be ren- 
' -dertd uſeleſs, and the people become: ſubject to a body of mercena- 
ries, the civil to the military powers: There had not wanted inſtances 
af armies turning parliaments out of doors, that created andeſtabliſh- 
dc them: The militia. were the only forces known to the conſtitution, 
and wanted nothing but new meren to make them as uſeful and 
- formidable to their enemies as ever: That they had rather pay dou- 
ble therefore to the militia, from whom they feared nothing, than to 
a body of men that muſt be a perpetual terror to them; 5 5 that five 


4 


oer ſix thouſand ſoldiers had been thought ſufficient for the ſupport of 
the government in the late reign, when the French and Dutch were no 


leſs powerful than they were at preſent. However, when the ſupply 


— 


came to be voted; they agreed to give his majeſty 700,0007. inſtead 
of;x;200,000, which the miniſtry demanded. , But as to the king's diſ- 
penſing with the teſt, and retainir 2 0 officers, they unanimouſly 
declared againſt it. They ſaid, that this was diſpenſing with all tlie 
lawys at once; that in the debates in the bill of excluſion it had been 
urged, That if we had a Popiſh prince, we ſhould: have a Popiſh 
army; which was now about to be verified: It was remembred alſo, 
that the lord chancellor told them when the teſt act paſſed, They had 
provided againſt Popery, for 'no hl could now poſſibly creep into em- 
| playment; and yet they ſaw that law already rendered ineffectual: 
their ALL was ſtruck at; and they wondered that any men dare 
take commiſſions, without being qualified for them. They preſented 
an addreſs therefore to his majeſty, wherein they offered to indemnify 
the recuſant officers by act of parliament for what was paſſed; but 


3 


dleſired he would not continue any recuſants in office for the future; 


or to that effect. ; PF 
To which his majeſty- anſwered, That he did not expect ſuch an ad- 
dreſs from the houſe of commons: That he had warned them of fears 
and. jealouſies, and had reaſon to hope the reputation God had bleſſed 
him with in the world, would have confirmed their confidence in 
him; but, however they proceeded on their part, he would be ſteady 
to all the promiſes he had made them. 5 5 
This anſwer being read in the houſe, a long ſilence followed; but 
at length a member moved, That a day might be appointed to conſi- 
der of the anſwer; which was ſeconded by Mr. Coke, who added, He 
hoped they were all true Engliſhmen, and not to be frighted out of their 
duty by a few hard words: For which they thought fit to ſend Mr. 
Coke to the Tower, the courtiers repreſenting the words as a reflexion 
5 | a on 
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on his majeſty, and tending to create a miſunderſtanding between 
im and the commons: However, they ſhewed no manner of diſpoſi- 
tion to acquieſce in his majeſty's diſpenſing power, which gave him 
great nacalineſs. 1. {1 610 20 9799 45: vita ipa of Bai) ries 
The lords alſo thought their privileges invaded, by the earl of Szam- 
rd and the lord Delamere's being committed to the Tower ever ſince 
July laſt, and neither brought to their trials, nor admitted to bail, or 
fuffered to attend the parliament; and the earl of Stamford, upon his 
a before the houſe, the lords ordered his trial 
to be on the firſt of December 1685; the lords with the white ſtaves 
being ordered to defire his majeſty, that a place might he erected in 
WWeſtminfter-Hall for the trial; with which his majeſty anſwered, he 
would comply; but being out of temper with both houſes, notwith- 
ſtanding the commons were actually ſettling a fund for raiſing the 
708,000 1. they had voted, he prorogued the parliament on the acth 
of Nove niber to the roth of February. Some few alterations were made 
a little after in the miniſtry; the earl of Sunderland, principal ſecretarx 
of ſtate, was made preſident of the council; and the earl of Clarendon, 
lord privy ſeal, being conſtituted lord lieutenant of Feland, the privy 
ſeal was put in commiſſion during his abſence: And on the 8th of 
January the parliament was further prorogued to the roth of May; 
and ſo from time to time for about two years, being never ſuffered to 
meet again. Ih ee e 
And now the king thought fit to conſtitute a high ſteward for the 
trial of the lord Delamere, on the 14th of N 1685-6, an indict- 
ment of high treaſon having been found againſt his lordſhip by the 
grand jury of Cheſhire, for conſpiring the death of his preſent majeſty; 
and to that end conſulting with Charles Gerrard Eſq; and other trai- 
tors, to raiſe money and men to make a rebellion to ſeize the city and 
caſtle. of Cheſter, &c. And one Saxon made oath of a correſpondence 
held between the lord Delamere and the duke of Monmouth: But Saxom 
being the only poſitive witneſs againſt the priſoner, and his evidence 
diſproved in ſome particulars, the lord Delamere was acquitted. As 
to the earl of Stamford, who had been impriſoned ſeveral months as an 
accomplice in the fame treaſon, he was admitted to bail the 17th of 
February; and the king publiſhing a general pardon the 1oth of March, 
rhe ark! took the benefit of it. | 
Ihe parliament of Scotland aſſembling on the 29th of April, 1686, 
his majeſty, as uſual, ſent them a letter, wherein he recommended 
to them the repealing or mitigating the laws againſt his loyal and in- 
nocent catholick ſubjects; and to induce them to comply with his ma- 
jeſty's deſire, the earl of Murray, the high commiſſioner, let them 
know, that his majeſty deſigned to open a free trade between that 
kingdom and England, to improve their trade with France and the 
Netherlands, to prohibit the importation of 1riſb cattle and proviſions ; 
and promiſed they ſhould have a mint allowed them for coinage, the 
want of which had been very prejudicial to their traffick; and told 
them, That the king would demand no 3 of them this ſeſſion, 
but on the contrary, to make all his ſubjects eaſy, he would grant a 
general free pardon: In return for all which, his majeſty only deſired 
they would grant ſome indulgence to the loyal Roman Catholicks of 
that kingdom. | 7 "49 
Js A 


- thought fit to proroguè the parliament. 
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A committee being appointed to confider of tlie letter and ſpeech, 
it was thought proper to allow the Papiſts the exerciſe of their religion 
. Ih private, © 


t Hot to repeal the acts that had been made againſt their 
exerciſing it publickly : However, the houſe did not appear enclined 


to agree with the conimittee- in this; on the -contrary, very ſevere 


ſpeeches were made againſt the tolerating Popery: Whereupon it was 


In Treland, however, the king appeared to have great hopes, not 
only of ſeeing his religion tolerated, but even eſtabliffied; and: having 


found the duke of Ormond, the late lord lieutenant,” firmly attached ro 
tlie proteſtant intereſt, the earl of Clarendon, the kings, brother-in- 


hw, had been made lord lieutenant of that kingdom in his room, whc 


would, it was preſumed, have complied with his majeſty*s pleaſure in 
eyery alteratioh he ſhould make there. It bad been propoſed to make 


colonel” Richard Talbot, a zealous Rowan Cathalick, lieutenant of Jre- 


' land ſoon after his majefty*s acceſſion; but it was objected; That this 


would too much alatm the Proteſtants in the thres kingdoms : Where- 


upon the lord Clareudon, as has been related, was ordered to ſuccecd 


the duke of Ormond; but, for the encouragement of the catholicks, 
colonel Talbot was made lieutenant · general of the forces there: And 
when it was found that the earl of Clarendon, eſpouſed the Proteſtant 
intereſt in that kingdom no leſs than his predeceſſor the duke of Oy- 


mond, the adminiſtration was in a manner taken from him, even while 


he enjoyed the honour of being called lord lieutenant. Talbot diſpoſed 
of all offices and placesalmoſt, and perfectly new.modelled the army, 
disbanding moſt ot the proteſtant officers and ſoldiers, and introducing 


Papiſts in their places. And now the king having ſubdued his enemies 


in. England'and Scotland, provided himſelf with a good army and a full 


_ treaſury in England, and another army devoted to him in Tretarrd, he 
did not think it neceſſary: to keep on the mask any longer; but having 
made Talbot earl of Hrcounel, he conſtituted Him lord lieutenant of 


Teland, recalling the lord Clarendon, and depriving him of the office 
of lord privy-ſeal, as well as of that government; which gave the 


Proteſtants in Jrelaud ſuch terrible apprehenſions, that great numbers 
of them left the kingdom, and came over to England: Whereupon the 


new lord deputy publiſhed a proclamation, wherein he takes notice 
of ſome reports that had been ſpread to his own and his majeſty's dif- 


_ advantage; and aſſures the people, they would be protected in their 
| Hberties' and properties, whatever perſwaſion or religion they were 


. 8 ee 20 ee 2. 8 

The king acted with more caution in England; he ſounded his 
judges and the members of parliament, how far he might depend on 
their concurrence in introducing or tolerating Popery here, ſending for 


them, and reaſoning the thing with them ſeparately and alone; which 


applications obtained the name of cloſettings: He began with thc 


judges; of whom Sir Thomas Zones, lord chief juſtice of the Common- 
Pleas, Witham Montague Eſq; lord chiet-baron of the Exchequer, Sir 


Fob Charlton one of the juſtices of the Common-Pleas, and Sir Edward 
Nevil, one of the barons of the Exchequer, too freely declaring their 


opinions, That the king could not diſpenſe with the laws in favour of 


the papiſts and diſſenters, they were turned out, and more'comply- 


ing lawyers put in their places; particularly, Sir Henry Beding field wet 
: | F NM | ; 3 : ' mad e 
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mad lord chief juſtice, of the Common-Pleas, Sir Edward Atkins lord 
chief -baron of the Exchequer; Sir Edward Lutwich was made a 
judge of the Common-Pleas, and ſerjeant Richard Heath a baron of the 
Exchequer ; Some few days after, Chriſtopher Milton Eſq; a Roman- 
Catholick, was made a Baron of the Exchequer, Sir John Powell, a 
judge of the Common-Pleas, and Richard Ailibone Eſq; another Papiſt, 
was not long afterwards made a judge of the King's-Bench: Some 
Popiſh noblemen alſo were called to the council-table; vg. the earl 
of Powis, the lord Arundel of Wardeour, the lord Bellaſis, and the lord 
_ as was alſo the carl of Tyrconnet, deputy of Tre/and, not long 
after. | ee e FT. 
wt 2 the king having new modelled his council, and his bench 
of judges, a cauſe was brought into Weſtmin}ter-Hall, the deciſion 
whereot contributed ver much to his majeſty's reſolution of diſpen- 
ſing with the laws whenever he ſaw fit: Mr. Godden brought an action 
againſt, Sir Edward. Hales, for exerciſing the office of governour of 
Jover-caſtle, not having qualified himſelf by law, by taking the teſt, 
Sc. To Which Sir Edward having pleaded the king's diſpenſation, 
thejury brought in a 6 phone verdict; and the matter of law was refer- 
red. to the twelve judges, who came to the following reſolutions (ex- 
cept Mr. juſtice Street, who diffented from the reſt). 
- © 1. That the king is an independent prince. 

% 2. That the laws are the king's laws. | 
3. That the king hath a power to diſpenſe with the penal laws, if 
« neceſſity require it. It: „ 


4. That the king is judge of that neceſſity. And, Bia 
_* Laſtly, That this is not a truſt granted to the king, but the re- 
& mains of the ancient ſovereign power of the kings of England. _ 
Upon which reſolutions: the king took ſuch meaſures as he thought 
moſt conducive to the advancement of Popery ; and as he had now the 
opinion of the bench of judges, That he might diſpenſe with what 
laws he pleaſed, he permitted the Papiſts the free and open exerciſe 
of their religion; filed ſchools and ſeminaries of jeſuits to be erected 
in and about London, notwithſtanding the laws made it high-treaſon 
to. ſet up ſuch ſchools, or to endeayour to reconcile any one to the Po- 
piſh religion, or to be ſo reconciled; Four Popiſh buſhops alſo were 
conſecrated in the royal chapel, and ſent into ſeveral parts of England, 
to exerciſe epiſcopal juriſdiction over thoſe of that communion; and 
their paſtoral letters, and letters directed to the lay-catholicks, were 
printed by the king's. printer, and diſperſed all over the country: 
Monks and fryars alfo appeared every where in their proper habits ;. 
and to ſtop the mouths of the Proteſtant divines that they might not 
preach againſt Popery, a letter was directed by his majeſty to all his 
Proteſtant biſhops, requiring them to prohibit the inferiour clergy to 
meddle with the controverted points in religion: Notwithſtanding 
which, the divines of the church of England never exerted themſelves 
more in preaching and writing in the defence of the doctrines of their 
church; while the diſſenters of every denomination remained ſilent, 
or rather flattered and encoutaged the unfortunate king in his projects 
of diſpenſing. with the laws, and breaking down thoſe fences and 
boundaries which had hitherto ſo happily defended and protected the 
Proteſtant religion, and the liberties * properties of the people. 
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Jo bring the church of Exgland therefore under the abſolute domi. 
nion of the court, and pave the way for a change of religion, a kind 


of high-commiſſion court was erected, entitled A commiyton for Eccle- 


fraftical affairs; and the archbiſhop, of Canterbury, the lord chancellor 
Fefferies, the earl of Roc heſter, lord treaſurer, the earl of Sunderland, 
relident of the council, the bifhops of Rocheſter and Durham, and the 
lord chief juſtice Herbert, were appointed commiſſioners: But of theſe 
the archbiſhop refuſed to a& from the beginning, and ſome others 


_ - afterwards; whoſe places were ſupplied wit men more ready to fol- 


low the dictates of their ſuperiors. 


.... Their. commiſſion empowered them, or any three of them, of whom 


the lord chancellor to be one, to exerciſe all manner of eccleſiaſtical 


IH qurifdiQion, to viſit, reform, correct, amend, and puniſh all offences 


ainſt, the eccleſiaſtical laws, by ſuſpenſion, deprivation, 
of the church, &c. The commiſſioners (or any five of them, 
of whom the lord chancellor was to be - ae rem alſo authorized to 
viſit the aniverſities, cathedral and collegiate churches, colleges, gram- 
mar ſchools, and other eccleſiaſtical corporations; to examine their 
ſtatutes, rules, ordinances, letters-patents and writings, and the ſame 


whatever 


«Sd 


to alter, correct, and amend, at their pleaſure. So that the whole 


eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and all t hat had any relation to it, were made ſubject 
zo the arbitrary determinations of theſe commiſſioners. , - , © 


% 


I The king, ſome little time before the opening of this commiſſion, 


had taken offence at a ſermon preached by doctor Sharp, rector of St. 


Seiles, and dean of Norwich; wherein the doctor inveighed againſt 
Popery, and expreſſed his apprehenſions of its prevailing in the king- 


dom: Whereupon his majeſty wrote to Dr. Compton, biſhop of London, 
to e Dr. Sharp from preaching in any church in his dioceſe, till 
he had given him ſatisfaction, and his further pleaſure was known. 

Bilbo thereupon wrote a letter to the earl of Sunderland, 


to his majeſty) wherein he re reſented, , That as he was to act as a 
udge in this matter, he was obliged to govern himſelf by the rules of 
Cite the. party, and hear what he had to ſay, before he 


LY — . 


could ſuſpend him: However, he had acquainted Dr. Sharp with his 


majeſſ ' diſpleaſure, and finding him ready to give all reaſonable 
ſatisfaction, had made him the bearer of that letter. _ 1 
Dr. Sharp alſo drew up a petition to the king; which he carried to 


Windfor at the ſame time: wherein he ſets forth, That ſince he had 
received notice of his majeſty's diſpleaſure, he had forborn to exerciſe 


- his function; That he had always endeavoured to ſerve his majeſty 
and the late king in his function, and had never uttered any thing in 
the pulpit Faun to faction or ſchiſm; and therefore prayed 


to be re- 
1 | 4 


No notice however was taken, either of the biſhop's letter, or the 
doQor's petition, till the commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical affairs was o- 
pened in the beginning of Auguſt 1686; when the biſhop was cited to 


appear before 105 commiſſioners on the fourth of that month, to ſhew 
Fong Why he 


d not ſuſpended Dr. Sharp, in purſuance of his maje- 


U orders. The biſhop. appearing at the day appointed, deſired he 
might haye gs of their commi ion, or at leaſt might hear it read; 
ſed, he moved for time to put in his anſwer; and 

e . | s 


which being re 
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was allowed till the ninth inſtant ; When the bi ſhop appearing agai 
attended by his nephew the earl of Northamp 1 . Fs | —— 

per ons of diſtinction, he let the commiſſioners know, that he had not 
— able to procure a copy of their commiſſion till the ſaſt night: 
To which Jefferies anſwered, They would admit of no quatrelling with 
their commiflion. The biſhop replied, Tie had giher reaſons to delire 
a ſight of it; perhaps it might not extend to him as a peer, or reach 
this particular caſe; and therefore inſiſted on a longer time to anſwer: 
Which being obtained, he appeared a third.time bro the commiſſio- 

ners; 4h repreſented, that he was adviſed! by his: council, that 

the proceedings of the commiſſioners were dixęctly contrary to la; 
and they were ready to make it appear: To Which Jefferies anſwered, 
that they would neither hear his lordſhip nor his council to that point. 
The prelate replied, He was a biſhop of the church of England; and 
by the laws of the chriſtian church in all ages, and by the particular 
laws: of the land, he was to be tried by his meſrops itan and ſuffra- 
Bans ; and hoped they would not deny him the privileges of a chriſtian 


Ihe court anſwered, they had an or:ginal juriſdiction; and this was 
ſtill queſtioning their commiſſion. Whereupon the biſhop gave in 
his anſwer, which was to this effect; vis. That what, he had done 
was by the advice of council; and therefore ouglit not to be inter- 
preted to be done malicioufly, or obſtinately: That where the king 
required a judge to execute a command not agreeable to law, it was 
his duty reſcribere & reclamare principi; which he had done: That he 
had alſo, in effect, done what the king commanded; for he had adviſed 
Dr. Sharp to forbear preaching in his dioceſe; and he had forborn 
accordingly... After which the biſhop's couneil were heard; vi Dr. 
Oldiſb, Dr. Price, Dr. Hedges, and Dr. Newton; who inſiſted chiefly, 
That ſuſpenſion being a ſudicial act, to which a Citation and other 
forms were neceſſary, the biſhop could not ſuſpend the doctor with- 
out obſerving. them; and that to act otherwiſe, was contrary to the 
law of God, of nature, and of all nations; and that the bilhop had 
ſhewed his obedience in writing to the king, and repreſenting the 
caſe juſtly to his majeſty. But all the arguments of the learned civi- 
lians in behalf of their client would not avail him; the biſhop was or- 
dered to. appear before the commiſſioners ſix days after wards, and 
hear his ſentence: when they pronounced him ſuſpended from all epi- 
ſcopal and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction during his majeſty's pleaſure.” Dr. 
Sharp was alſo ſuſpended. for ſome time; but ſoon after ſuffered to 
preach, and exerciſe his eccleſiaſtical function agaity 
As the king could not be inſenſible that theſe proceedings muſt give 
great diſguſt to his Proteſtant ſubjects, he muſtered the greateſt part 
of his forces this ſummer, and ordered them to eacamp uponiHownflow 
Heath, between his palace of I inaſor and London, to the number of 
fifteen thouſand men: Here his majeſty had a pavilion erected, and a 
Popiſh chappel, and ſpent ſome part of the ſummer in the camp; the 
people coming in crowds from London, either to ſee the camp orithe 
court, with the numerous trains of Popiſh priefis and friars Who re- 
ſorted to it, and exerciſed their functions, endeavouring to make con- 
verts as freely and openly as if all · the laws againſt the Noman - Catho- 
ichs had been repealed. Various means, however, were uſed to pre- 
5 | : vent 
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vent the ſoldiers and peoples being infected with Romiſb ſuperſtitich; 
ſome mimicked and derided all their fopperies; while others endea- 


voured, by dint of argument and found reaſoning, to keep them ſteady 


in the principles in Which they had been educated. But Mr. Johnſon, 
who had füfered, and was now ea priſoner, for libelling the govern- 
mene in the late reign, ventured again to incenſe his ſuperiors, by wri- 
- ting; or at leaſt pub ſhing a paper ſtiled, An Addreſs to the Engliſh 

Proteſtants in King James's Army; in which he difſuades them trom 
joining with Papiſts, or being commanned by Popiſh officers, who 
Fought to extirpate the Proteſtant religion by their ſwords: He expo- 
ſtulates with them, and demands why they would aſſiſt in ſetting up 
maſs-houſes, and training up their children in Popery; whether ey 
would exchange their birth-rights, Eng liſb laws, and liberties, for mar- 
tial and club-law, and help to deſtroy others, only to be eaten at laſt 
themſelves. The fame conſiderations he alſo addreſſes to the ſeamen; 


telling them, they have been the bulwark of the nation againſt Po- 


pery and ſlavery ever ſince that memorable year 1588; and bids them 
not to be unequally yoked with Papiſts, but le valiant for the truth, 


and ſhrew themſelves men. Johnſon being diſcovered to be the author 
or publiſher of this paper, was tried for it in the court of Kings-bench, 
convicted, and ſentenced to ſtand three times in the pillory, to pay 
a fine of five hundred marks, and to be whipped from Newgare'to Ty- 
un: And he was pilloried and whipped accordingly; being firſt de. 
graded by the biſhops of Durham, Rocheſter, and Peterborough, who 
Were appointed to exerciſe epiſcopal juriſdiction in the dioceſe of Lon- 
don during the ſuſpenſion of that biſhop. But Mr. Jobnſon's friends 
found means to make his whipping very favourable. 
© © Mites Prance was tried about the ſame time, for wilful and corrupt 
3 gerung, in ſwearing that Green, Bury and Hi, murdered juſtice God. 
po: To which he pleaded guilty; and declared his hearty ſorrow and 

_ repentance for that offence. He afterwards made a voluntary confeſ- 
ſion in writing, declaring all the material parts of his narrative, depo- 
fitions; and evidence at thoſe trials to be abſolutely falſe, and the effects 
of his cowardice, having been threatned with death, and tortured, to 
make him accuſe thoſe innocent men, who were put to death chiefly 
upon his evidence. Which recantation of Prance's is a full anſwer 
to that queſtion in Napin, How came it to paſs that none of the witneſ- 


dentin 5 
Tube king expecti 
ſhould be of the 
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law, was attempted next; who let the king know; that he. was fo far 


from being obſtinate in his 1 he Would appoint two 
Proteſtant divines and two of t d 
ted points before him, he ſhould readily yield to be of that perſuaſion 


e Catholicks to diſpute the controver- 


that had the beſt arguments to ſupport it: Accordingly DreSimen Patrick 
and Dr. William Fane were appointed to manage the dilpute in behalf of 
the Proteſtants; and Gifford and Tilden in the behalf of the Papiſts: And 
notwithſtanding that great poſt of lord high treaſurer depended on the 
earl's declaring himſelf, the arguments on the Proteſtant fide appeared 
to him ſo convincing, that he choſe to acknowledge himſelt ſtill a Pro- 
teſtant: The conſequence of which was, his being turned out of the 
treaſury, as he had all the reaſon in the world to expect it would; and 
the lords Bellafis, Godolphin, and Dover, with Sir Joby Ernby, and 
Sir Stephen Fox, were conſtituted commiſſioners of the treaſury, But 
leſt the res partiality to his own religion might alienate the minds 


of his ſubjects from him, in order to mollify the earl, and ſilence his 


complaints, a penſion of five thouſand pounds per Aun. was granted 
him out of the poſt office. The earl of Clarendon, the king's other 
brother-in-law, had not that regard ſhewn him; tor he was not only 
recalled from Ireland, but turned out of the poſt of lord privy-ſeal; in 
which he was fucceeded by the lord Arundel of Mardour, a Papiſt. 
But the moſt flagrant breach of the king's promiſes to maintain the 
Proteſtant religion, was, his ſending the earl of Caſtlemain to the pope, 
on a folemn embaſly, to deſire that his three kingdoms might be re- 
conciled to the ſee of Rome: Which was laughed at even by his holi- 
neſs himſelf; who well knew that the people of England were yet far 
enough from deſiring ſuch a reconciliation, and that theſe ſteps would 
be tlie ruin of all their deſigns for the converſion of Britain: His tem- 
poral intereſt alſo induced him to receive the Eugliſb ambaſſador with 
reat coldneſs, for the French king and the pope were at variance at 
this time; and king James being in a ſtrict alliance with France, was 
deemed rather an enemy than a friend to the holy ſee: Diſcovering at 
length, therefore, that his ambaſſador was not at all acceptable at 
Rome, his majeſty thought fit to recal him. 2. el 
- Still the king proceeded in his endeavours to make his ſubjects of 
the three kingdoms good Catholicks; which, it was the opinion of 
the Jeſuits he conſuited, would be moſt eaſily effected by a general to- 
leration: And, as he found the paritaments of England and Scotland 
extremely averſe to gratity him in repealing the penal laws, though 
they had expreſſed the greateſt readineſs to obey him in all other re- 
99 he determined to grant a toleration of all ſects by his ſole au- 
thority; beginning firſt with Scotland, whither he ſent down a pro- 
clamation for liberty of conſcience; declaring, That he was reſolved 
to unite the hearts and affections of his ſubjects, to God in religion, to 
himſelf in loyalty, and to their neighbours in chriſtian love and charity; 
and therefore had thought fit, by his ſovereign authority, prerogative 
royal, and Abſolute Power, which all his ſubjects were to obey without 
reſerve, to grant his royal toleration to the ſeveral profeſſors of the 
chriſtian religion therein ſpecified; namely, to the moderate Presby- 
terians, the Quakers, and Papiſts; and, by his ſovereign authority, 
prerogative royal, and Abſolute Power, did ſuſpend all las and as 
of parliament againſt his 2 ſubjects; who ſhou'd not 
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only enjoy the free exeroiſe of their religion, but be as capable of all 
offices and henefices as the reſt of his ſubjects: Declaring, That all 
oaths which might incapacitate any of his ſubjects to hold places or 
offices ſhould be void, and never tendered to any without his ma- 
jeſty's ſpecial warrant; promiſing, however, that he will maintain and 
protect the biſhops and clergy, and the reſt of his Proteſtant ſubjects, 


in the free exerciſe of their religion 


» * 


a declaration on 


— 


that he might have the benefit of the ſervice of all his ſubjects, it was 
is will and pleaſure, That the oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance, and 


The privy-councilof Scotland made no ſeruꝑle in complying with his 
majeſty; and having cauſed the ſaid proclamation to be publiſhed, let 
kim know they were ready to aſſert his royal prerogatives with their 
lives and fortunes. Which anſwer was ſigned by thirty noblemen and 


I * rſons of diſtinction in that kingdom. 
IX The . 


| meeting with ſucceſs in Scotland, propoſed to the privy- 
council of Eugland, the granting liberty of conſcience to his ſubjects 
here, which every one of that board ſeeming to approve, he publiſh'd 

the 4th of April 1687, wherein he ſays, He could not 
hut heartily wiſh, that all his ſubjects were members of the catholick 


church; yet it was his opinion, that conſcience. ought not to be con- 


ſtrain'd. That though an uniformity of religious worſhip had been 


endeavoured in the reigns of four of his predeceſſors, aſſiffed by their 


reſpective parliaments, yet it had proved ineffectual: That the reſtraint 


upon the conſciences of the diſſenters had been prejudicial to the na- 
yon, and the penal laws againſt them rather encreaſed than leſſen'd 
their number: That nothing could conduce more to the peace and 


the flouriſhing trade of the kingdom, than an entire liberty of con- 


ſcience: And having, in the firſt place, declared, That he would pro- 
tect the biſnops and clergy, and the reſt of his ſubjects of the church 
of Eng in the free exerciſe of their religion, and the full enjoy- 


ment of their poſſeſſions: He declares it to be his will and pleaſure, 


That all penal laws for the conformity of religion be ſuſpended: That 


all his ſubjects were at liberty to ſerve God in their own way: And 


the ſeveral teſts and declarations eftabliſh'd by acts of parliament, 


i * . * | Thould not be required of any perſon whatever, who- ſhould be em- 


ploy'd in any office or place of truſt, civil or military; and grants an 
ample — to all — — recuſants, * others, for all 
offences againſt the penal laws relating to religion. But to remove all 
fears and jealouſies concerning the liberties and properties of his ſub- 
jects; he thought fit to declare, That — maintain them in all 
their properties and poſſeſſions whatſoever. | 


This declaration drew addreſſes: of thanks from all dimdeniciations: of | 


diſſenters; wherein they did not only flatter his majeſty moſt egre- 


4Z l N Sing but applauded his taking upon him to diſpenſe with the laws, 


> 


an arbitrary dominion: Popery, and arbitrary power, 


with which they had terrified and diſtracted the kingdom, in the four 


preceding Proteftant reigns, were now, in the reign of a Popiſh 


prince, become innocent harmleſs things; or rather the eſtabliſnment 


of them, to which the difſenters contributed with all their might, was 


look d upon as the-likelieft means to make the Eugliſb a flouriſhiog and 


happy people. [ts r DAS 411 
Upon which a certain writer makes theſe reflexions. The _ 
7. . 5 „„ ue 
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church of England, ſays he, which had conſtantly. preached and pra- 
tiled Obedience in all things lawful, was now condemned as loyal 
and diſobedient, becauſe he could not exceed thoſe limits; and the 
diſſenters, who were always rebels in ſpeculation, and in practice, 
whenever they had opportunity, were in an inſtant become the only. 
good ſubjects: Thoſe who had fignalized their zeal for the king's ins 
tereſt, by a courſe of important ſervices, were, turn'd out of their im- 
ployments, and the promoters of the excluſion bill, with the patrigts 
of Taunton and Tiverton, were now thought. the fitteſt perſons! to be 
truſted. - In return for the indulgence granted them, their lives and 
fortunes, laws and liberties, were all too ſmall a ſacrifice; and while 
the church of Eng/and was harraſs'd; and diftreſs'd, the diſſenters re- 
main'd at eaſe, basking in the ſun- ſhine of a court, which ſeem'd to 
have thaw'd all their rigid humours, and melted them down into a 
"oa compliance with their friends the Papiſts : They who were 
formerly refractory and diſobedient to the laws, and were for paring 
off the legal prerogatives of the crown, as if the Romiſh prieſts had 
tranſubſtantiated them, now carried their obedience beyond the 
laws, and became the champions of the diſpenſing power. fe 
In another pamphlet, aſcribed to Dr. Burnet, ſpeaking of the promiſes 
made to the diſſenters, on which they ſeem'd to rely; he admoniſh- 
es them, Not to put too great confidence in the royal word, for they 
could not be ſuppoſed to be more laſt ing, than thoſe that were made 
ſome time before to the church of Eng/and, who: had both a better 
title in law, and greater merit upon the crown, to aſſure them they 
ſhould be well uſed, than the diſſenters could pretend to: That as the 
church of England was the only eſtabliſhment that our religion had 
by law, fo it was the main body of the nation; and all the ſects were 
but ſmall and ſtraggling parties: And if the legal ſettlement of the 
church was diſſolved, and that body once broken, theſe leſſer bodies 
would be all at mercy. From whence he infers, it could never be 
their intereſt to join with the Papiſts, as they did at that time, in di- 
ſtreſſing and inſulting the church. But to proceed. The next ſtep 
the court took to ſuppreſs the church of England, and introduce Po- 

pery, was to attack the two univerſities, and bring them under the 

ſubjection of their new erected eceleſiaſtical commiſſion: They had 
already found means to get one Baſſet, a Roman-Catholick, choſen 
maſter of Siduey college in Cambridge; and this year the king ſent a 
letter to that uniwerſity, to admit han Francis, a Benediftine monk, 
to the degree of maſter of arts, without adminiſtring to him the uſual 
oaths; Whereupon Dr. Teachell, the vice- chancellor, maſter of Mag- 
dalen college, communicated the king's letter to the ſenate, who una- 
nimouſly refolv'd not to admit the ſaid father Francis, till the king 
had been petition'd to revoke the mandate; and ſent a letter to the 
duke of Albemarle, their chancellor, to intercede with the king, not 
to inſiſt upon it, as being contrary to their oaths: To which the duke 
anſwer'd, he had repreſented the matter to the king, but he would 
not hear of a denial; adviſing the hole body of the univerſity to join 
in a petition to his majeſty, to revoke his mandate, which they agreed 


to do, but the king would not receive their petition. 1 755 
On the contrary, they received a ſecond letter from his majeſty, to 
admit father Francis, at their peril. The univerſity thereupon wrote 

| | to 
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do the dul of Albemarle again, and to the earl of Sunderland, lord 
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ident of the council, to intercede for them; but the earl of Sunder- 
Aud let them know, that the king had ſeen their letter to him, and 
was offthded with the univerſity: and the duke of Albemarle acquaint- 


- ed them at the ſame time, that his interceſſion could not prevail. And 
it was but a very little time after, that Atterbury, the meſſenger was 
ſent to Cambridge, by the commiſſioners for ecclefiaſtical affairs, to 
ſummon the vice- chancellor to appear before them in perſon, and the 


ſenate by their deputies, which they did on the 21ſt of April, and ob- 
taind a week's time to put in their anſwer; when the vice- chancellor 


- and deputies appearing again, their anſwer was read, Wherein ſeveral 
ſtatutes were recited, requirin the 'oaths to be render'd to wh per- 


ſon admitted to a degree in the univerſity. They alſo took notice of 


the ſtatute of the x7th of Charles the Firſt, whereby the high com- 


- 


7 


Miſſion court, and all courts of the like nature (as this was) were a- 
boliſd: But their anſwer was not regarded. The commiſſioners 


proceeded to deprive Doctor Peachell of the office of vice chanceflor, 
and ſuſpended him, ab ici & beneficio, of his headſhip of Magdalen 
college; and Dr. Balder ſon, maſter of Emanuel college, was cho'en 


vice Chancellor in his room. The ſenate allo were reprimanded, and 
order d to ſend up copies of their ſtatu te. 
Magdalen college in Oxford was uſed with ſtill greater ſeverity. 
Their late preſident, Dr. Clark being dead, the vice-preſident- had ap- 
pointed a day for the election of another preſident: but before that 


day came, the king ſent the college his mandate to ele& Anthony Far- 


mer, a new convert, who had promiſed to profeſs himſelf a Papiſt, 


and one who was otherwiſe obnoxious on account of his morals: 


Whereupon the fellows of Magdalen college preſented a petition to 
the king; that he would not inſiſt upon their electing Farmer, but 


leave them to the freedom of their choice; to which they could obtain 


no other anſwer, but That his majeſly would be obey d. However, the 

vice-preſident and fellows having waited till the laſt day they were 
obliged to make their election on by the ſtatutes, ventured to make 
choice of Mr. Hough, for which they were ſummoned to appear before 


the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners at Y/þiteball, on the 6th'of June 1687; 
when it was demanded, Why they had not obey'd. the king's mandate, 
in electing Mr. Farmer their preſident? And'defiring time to give in 
their anſwer, they were allow*d till the 13th inſtant, when they ap- 


| 8 and their anſwer was read, ſhewing, That they were o- 


ig d by their ſtatutes, to which they were ſworn, to elect a preſident 


out of the fellows of their own,” or of new college; and that Mr. Far- 
mer was of neither of thoſe colleges, and otherwite diſqual/fied, as they 
had repreſented to the king, by their chancellor, the duke of Or- 


mond: That they had waited till the laſt day limited by their ſta- 


tutes, for the election of a preſident, and then made choice of Mr. 


Hough, a fellow of their college, who had been ſince confirm'd by 
their viſitor the biſhop of Wincheſter. This anſwer was ſign'd by five 
of the deputies ſent up by the college; but Dr. Fairfax, the ſixtli, not 


having conſented to it, deſired to be heard apart, which being grant- 


ed, he ſaid, This cauſe was not cognizable here, but in V eltmin ef- 


Hall, and deſired to know by what commiſſion or authority the com- 
miſſioners ſat; to which he received no other anſwer, but that he talk'd 


like 


— 
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like a madman. The deputies being order'd to withdraw, and ap- 
pear again the 22d inſtant, they then made proof of Mr. Farmer's irre- 
gular and vicious life, which diſqualified lim to be preſident of their 
college; nor was Farmer able to clear up his reputation. However, 
the commiſſioners took upon them to deprive Dr. Hough of the preſi- 
dent ſhip, and ſuſpending Dr. Aldworth, the vice-prelident, Dr. 
Fairfax; commanding the reſt of the fellows to cauſe their fentehce 
to- be executed ; but the fellows did not think fit to obey them: And 
the king being fully apprized of Farmer's vicious lite, ſent another 
mandate to Magdalen college, commanding them to elect Dr. Parker, 
biſhop of Oxford, their preſident; on which I. ſhall enlarge hereafter, 
and proceed, at preſent, to give an account of ſome tranſactions that 
happen'd in the mean tine. | _—_ x 

The king ſtill proceeded to cloſet the officers. of his court, and the 
members of parliament; and beſides his brothers-in-law, the earls of 


Clarendon. and Rocheſter, the earl of Shrewsbury was now turn'd out 


of commiſſion, on his refuſing to be reconciled to the church of Nome, 
of which: he had once been a member. The Proteſtant lord lieu- 
tenants, deputy- lieutenants, and juſtices of peace, were many of them 
removed allo to make room for catholicks ; only the earl of Sunger- 
Jand, who: was pleaſed; to profeſs himſelf of the king's religion, pre- 
ſerved his poſt and intereſt at court; and whether he did not play the hy- 
pocrite with his maſter, and puſh him upon thoſe deſperate and arbi- 
trary councils, that proved his ruin, is much .queſtion'd. Certain it 
is, no man had that influence over king James that Sunderland had, 
and no man appear*d more in the intereſt of his enemies afterwards. --* 
But whatever progreſs his majeſty. made in the converſion of his 
officers and miniſters of ſtate, and bringing them over to his meaſures, 
he found, after near two years cloſetting, that neither threats nor 
promiſes could induce the commons to betray their country, and fall 
into his meaſures. No gentlemen ever ſhew'd greater lo ily and af 
fection for their prince, ſo long as he kept within any bounds; but 
when they found that he ſtruck at the whole conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, and that nothing leſs would fatisfy him, than the ſubverſion of 
their religion and liberties, they dilcover:d a trne £g//b ſpirit, and 
refuſed to come into his meaſures: And yet ſurely no gentlemen were 
ever ſo, abuſed and traduced, as this houſe of commons, both as to 
their being elected, and their conduct in the houſe, by that Proteſtant 
prelate, biſhop Burner, who, in his poſthumous hiſtory, has the aſ- 
ſurancè to affirm, That in all parts of Euglaud ſuch injuſtice and vio- 
lence was uſed to procute perſons to be elected, who were in the in- 
tereſt of the court, as had never been known before; when the truth 
is, there never was, ſince the time that parliaments began, a freer and 
more unanimous election. And the? he has the aſſufance to tell us, 
they were all beggars and blockheads, not one of the five hundred 
excepted, I ſhall take the — of reciting a paragraph out of Mr. 
Echard, which ſufficiently. confutes both theſe calumnies, and muſt 
make our author's friends bluſh for him, if they are not, like him, 
prove againſt all ſhame or conviction... The paſſage is in Mr. Eehard's 
iſtory of England, page 1056, where he ſays, The elections were 
generally carried on and compleated with the moſt uncommon cool- 
* nefs, diſcretion, and unanimity ; and notwithſtanding the unjultifiable 
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3 modelling ſo many corporations ſince the laſt parliament, there never 

as a houſe of commons more able and more induſtrious in preſerv- 

ing the happineſs of the king, the nation, and the eſtabliſſd religion . 
ft conſiſted for the moſt part, of the late prevailing party, but ot 


Cotton, Sir Ro f 5 
© Waller, Sir William Trumball, Lord Preſten, Sir John Lowther, Sir 
_ © Chriſtopher | Muſgrave, Sir Edward Seymour, Serjeant Maynard, Sir 


Holmes, Sir Thomas Clarges, Mr. Henry Wallop, Sir oh 7 
Mr. Thomas Glenbam, Lord Huntingten, Sir Henry Beddingſield, Sir 
„ FJobn Price, the honourable Heneage Finch, Sir Thomas Bludworth, 
Mr. M iliam Garraway, Sir Robert Cave, the honourable Thomas 


any laws they ſhall make. 


bm, congratulating the king's acceſſion, and that extravagant loya!- 
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the richeſt and wiſeſt men of the kingdom, among whom there 
were fifty five of noble families, ninety five baronets, and ninety ſix 
knights, and the reſt were commonly gentlemen of the belt intereſt, 


. credit, and knowledge in their countries; eſpecially-thoſe that were 


* 


elected for counties: Thoſe for the city of London, and the two uni- 
verſities, were all of the ſame party; the former were Sir 2 


< Moor, Sir Nilliam Pritchard, Sir Samuel . Py, and Sir Peter 


eb; the Cantabrigians were Sir Thomas Exton, and Dr. Robert 
' © \Bfady; the Oxonians were Sir Leoline Jenkins, and Dr. Charles 
Perrot. And further to fatisfy the reader's curioſity, I ſhall name 


© forty or fifty, who ſeem to have had the greateſt influence in the 


© houſe,” without conſidering any party at all, as Sir Richard Temple, 


c Sir William - EA erton. Mr. Hampden, Sir Levinus Bennet, Sir John 
, 155 Southwell, Mr. Sidney Godolphin, Mr. Edmund 


© Winſton Churchill, Mr. Ralph Freeman, the honourable Joby Verney, 
Sir Thomas Meers, Lord Caſtleton, Sir Henry Munſon, the honoura- 
< ble Charles Bertie, Sir Jacob Aſoly, Sir Nevil Catiline, Sir William 


| = Cook, Sir Nicholas L'Eftrange, Sir John Fenwick, Sir Roger 


© 77 Eftrame, Sir William Blacket, Mr. Theophilus . Sr. Sir Robert 


John Trevor, 


© Coventry, Sir Stephen Fox, Lord Cornbury, Sir John Packington, Sir 
© John Tabor, Sir Waloughby Hickman, Sir Thomas Jenour, Mr. V. 


iam Williams, Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Mr. Robert Foley, Sir Michael 
 ©-JPentworth, Sir Thomas Barnardiſton, Sir John Nicholas, &c.” 

> Theſe are ſome of the gentlemen the ingenuous Dr. Burnet repre- 

ſents as having neither ſenſe or ſubſtance; but ſhall ſuch a body of 


men, of the greateſt quality and figure among the commons of Eng- 
land, be this witely aſverſed, without raiſing a ſuitable indignation in 


Every man that reads him? 


Muſt not the credit of this writer fink, and his authority be for ever 
blaſted, who has related ſuch notorious falſhoods, and attempted to 


deſtroy the characters of five hundred gentlemen at once, ſo well 
- Known to the preſent generation? It is obſervable alſo, that he calls 


them The fate and name of a partiament; whereas if they were no par- 


 Hament, they were an illegal aſſembly, and all their acts, publick and 


private, void; and yet we do not find one of them deelared ſo by any 


Act ſince the revolution. What mad work would he make, if his in- 


Gnuations were attended to? Whenever any elections are not ſuitable 


to our humours, we are, according to him, to look upon ourſelves 


as under no manner of obligation to ſubmit to the parliament, or obey 


— 


- But methinks, the addreſſes that came from all parts of the king- 


ty 
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ty and zeal, which this writer tells us, all feople expreſs'd towards 
. his' majeſty, at the beginning of his reign, muſt render all indirect 


practices, in the election of members, perfectly needleſs; and indeed, 
according to his accuſtom'd method, he chuſes to keep in generals, 


and does not vouchſafe to give us one inſtance of that violencè and in- 
Juſtice, which he fo Joudly- exclaims againſt, or ſo much as ſuggeſts 


there was any bribery practiſed. | of 
Even the continuers of Rapin, who pt wi to have ſuch an uncom- 
mon veneration tor biſhop Burnet, on other occaſions, are compell'd, 


by the force of truth, to contradict him in this particular: Their 


words are theſe; When one compares the firmneſs of the members 


* of this parliament, when they believed the intereſts of religion were 


A 


at ſtake, With their extream zeal for the king in the beginning of 
their ſeſſion, it mult be inferr'd, that their condeſcendence was ow- 
ing purely to their miſtaken good opinion of him; and that their 
firmneſs now was owing to their recovery from that miſtake: It js 
therefore without foundation, that they are charged with a deſign of ſa- 
crificing to the king the intereſt of religion, and their country. The 
contrary manifeſtly appeared in the reſiſtance made by them to the 
temptations which the king laid before them, and this even in his 
preſence, and face to face. This, in my opinion, is the higheſt de- 
gree to which reſolution can be carried: They were all, or the far 
* greateſt number of them, members of the church of England; nay; for 
* the moſt part, high-church men. I have before given the reaſon of 
their exceſſive zeal for, and condeſcendence to the king, and there- 
fore need not repeat it here; but when they diſcover'd, that the keep. 


* 


ing under the nonconformiſts was no longer the buſineſs, but that the - 


OI 


© king's deſigns {truck at the Proteſtant rel gion in general, without 
C 


* any diſtinction of ſects, they proved, beyond all contradittion, that they 
* were no leſs zealous Proteſtants, than thoſe who accuſed them of being 
* Papiſts, or popiſhly inclined.” 12 


This is fo glorious and juſt a repreſentatation of that art of the 
nation who are denominated High- church men, as could ſcarce have 


been expected from an enemy; and is ſufficient alone to ſhew, that 
thoſe of this perſuaſion, Who are a very great majority of tlie nation, 


are the beſt ſubjects, as well. as the beſt friends to the conſtitution; 


that nothing could have alienated the affections of a houſe of com- 
mons of this ſtamp from their prince, but an apparent endeavour to 
alter the whole frame of the government, eccleſiaſtical and civil, and 


change this limited to an abſolute monarchy. 


King James could have ask'd ae of theſe gentlemen w hich they 


would not readily have granted, unleſs their reſiſting him in the ſub- 


verſion of their religion and liberties, which when they refuſed to gra- 
tify him in, after frequent cloſettings, and tamperings with them in 
private, he thought fic to diſſolve them by proclamation, on the ſecond 
of July 1687, not having ſuffered them to fit above two months of the 


two years they were 1n being. 


. The king had no ſooner diſſolved this parliament, but he made pre- 
parations for calling another, which might be more obfequious; and 
that he might have the corporations entirely in his power, Quo Mar- 
ranto s were illued afreſh, and all imaginable meaſures taken to make 
them ſurrender their charters ; After which, the king propoſed, by al- 
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* i rec : their ma iſtrates, and new modelling them, to have had fact 


| tatives ſent up, as would have confirm'd and eſtabliſh'd the to. 
lexation he had Rs and have repeaPd the penal laws an! teſt : 


| but notwithſtanding his new modelling the corporations, and a further 
= reformation made among the lord lieutenants, deputy lieutenants, and 
E jufticesof the peace, introducing great numbers of Papiſts, Presbyte- 
Tians, and other unqualified perſons into the magiſtracy, he found his 


deins all fruftrated by the firmneſs the church of Exg/and expreſs'd 
on this occaſion: And this poſſibly might be one reaſon of his falling 
wich that fury on the univerſities again, and refuming the proſecution 
LF — againſt Magdalen college: But whatever was the occaſion, the king, 
HM his progreſs through the weſt of England, a little before Michae/- 
= *.-. Pro . 42g 8 e 
= - mas, taking Oxford in his way, ſent for the fellows of Maudlin, to at- 
ttend him at Chi. Church; and Dr. Pudſey, with the reſt of that ſocie- 
ttt, appeating before him, he demanded, if they had obey'd his man- 
dlͤ.,ate ine g the biſhop of Oxford their preſident? Whereupon Dr. 
= Pudſey tendered his majeſty a petition, in the name of himſelf and his 
preteen, ſhewing their inexpreſſible affliction, in finding themſelves 
E , reduced to ſuch an extremity, that either they muſt diſobey his ma- 
E - - jeſty's commands, contrary to their inclinations, and that conſtant 
_ .courſe-of + on hs they had manifeſted on all occaſions, or elſe 
”  _ break their founders ſtatutes deliberately, and perjure themſelves, (for 
tte biſhop of Oxford was no better qualified to be their preſident than 
Mr. Farmer, having never been fellow either of Maudlin or new col- 
lege): and cited the ftatutes and oaths they were oblig'd to obſerve: 
But che king refuſing to receive their petition, reply d, Ye have been 
a ſtubborn turbulent college: I have known you theſe fix and twenty 
© years, and ye have affronted me in this: Is this your church of Eng- 
3 land loyalty One would wonder to find ſo many church of England 
men in fuch a buſineſs: Go home, and ſhew yourſelves good mem- 
bers of the church of Exg/and. Get you gone! --- Know I am your 
Ek _, _ *king-— I will be obey'd, and I command you to be gone — Go, and 
Ladmit the biſhop of Oxford, head, principal, What d'ye call it? — ] 
mean preſident of the college. Let them that refuſe know, they ſhall 
feel the 1 of their ſovereign's diſpleaſure. e 1 
3 kw which the fellows going out of the king's preſence, they were 
BB ealPd back, and ask'd, Whether they had not admitted Mr. Holland 
fellow, fince they receiv'd his inhibition? They anſwer'd, There was 
nm new election, or admiſſion, but only the conſummation of a former 
_ _ .eleftion. © The conſummation of a former election, (cryd the king) 
- -»  * is downright difobedience, and a freſh aggravation. --- Get you home, 
I fay again, and immediately repair to your 2 and elect the 
„ biſhop of Oxford, or elſe you muſt expect to feel the weight of my 
* hand. --- Thereupon the fellows, once more; offer'd their petition up- 
on their knees; but the king cry*d out, Get you gone, Pll receive none 
from you, till you have obey*d me, and admitted the biſhop of Ox- 
ford. Upon which they immediately went to their chappel, and Dr. 
Pudſey propoſing, Whether they muſt obey the king? They readily an- 
ſwer d, They were as wy to obey his majeſty in all things that lay 
in their power, as any of the reſt of his ſubjects; but the electing of 
 _ the biſhop of Oxford, being directly contrary to their ſtatutes, and 
the poſitive oath they had taken, they could not apprehend it in their 
e | | Pie power 
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power to obey bim in this matter. Nor was the king able, by all 


his threats, to force them to a compliance, before he left Oxford. 
But ſoon after, Dr. Cariwright, biſhop of Cheſter, Sir Robert Wright, 
lord chief juſtice, and Sir Thomas Fenner, one of the barons of the 
Exchequer, were ſent down to. viſit the college, in the kings name; 
and having cited Dr. Hough, the preſident, and the reſt of the fellows, 
before them, on the 21ſt of October, the biſhop of Cheſter told them, 
That the church of England taught an unconditional and unlimited 
obedience: That their corporation like others, was a creature of the 
crown; and it was inſolence, by their local ſtatutes, to ſpurn againſt 
their maker: That their diſtempers had brought this willen upon 
them, the conſequence whereof might be fatal to the church, as 
well as to the univerſities, adviſing them to ſubmit to this viſitation. - 
Dr. Hough, in the name of himſelf, and the fellows, anſwer'd, 
That they ſubmitted to it, as far as was conſiſtent with the laws of 
the land, and the ſtatutes of the college, and no farther. Then the 
biſhop of Cheſter demanded, If they kept all their ſtatutes? To which 
Dr. Hough anſwering, He hoped they did; the biſhop reply'd, You 
have a ſtatute for mats, why don't you read maſs? The preſident ſaid, 


That ſtatute was repeald, or ſuperſeded by the law of the land. Af. 


ter ſome further expoſtulations, the commiſhoners cauſed a decree to 
be read, declaring Dr. Hough's election void; and he was required to 


reſign his lodgings to the biſhop of Oxford, whom the king had ap- 


pointed preſident. But Hough retuſed t6 deliver up his keys, and pro- 


teſted againſt all their proceedings, as illegal and void, appealing to 


the king in his courts of juſtice; at which the audience gave a humm : 
Whereupon, the lord chief juſtice faid, They had met with nothing 
but affronts from the college: That he valued not what people ſaid of 
him, but was refolved to vindicate the honour of his maſter, to the 
laſt drop of his blood; and if the civil power could not keep them in 
order, the military ſhould. | WE "FL | 
The commiſſioners meeting three days after, demanded of the fel. 
lows, Whether they would inſtall the biſhop of Oxford preſident? To 
which they anſwer'd as before, That it was contrary to their oaths, 
and therefore not in their power: Whereupon, the commiſſioners pro- 
ceeded, by their own authority, (in the abſence of all the fellows, 


but Mr. Charmck, a Papiſt) to inſtall the biſhop of Oxford by mw - 


andafterwards broke open the preſident's lodgings, and put the biſhop 
of Oxford's chaplain, who acted as his proxy, into the poſſeſſion of 

them. | | | 
It being demanded of the fellows again, Whether they would obey 
the biſhop of Oxford, as preſident, now he was inſtall'd by the king's 
mandate? They all anfwer*d, (except Dr. Fairfax and Charnock) That 
they did ſubmit, as far as was lawtul, and agreeable to the ſtatutes of 
the college, and no way prejudicial to the right of Dr. Hough; which 
anſwer was accepted, except the laſt clauſe; and Dr. Fairfax, who 
perſiſted in his refuſal to obey any other preſident than Dr. Hongh, 
was expelPd, which he proteſted againſt as void: But when the com- 
miſſioners returned to London they found that his majeſty would be 
fatisfied with nothing leſs than an abſolute ſubmiſſion of the fellows 
to the biſhop of Oxford, as their preſident, without any reſerve; and 
they were commanded to — Oxford again, and compel them 
| to 
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13 dieeclaring they would uſe all juſt and legal ways of 
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to make ſuch a ſubmiſſion. Accordingly, the commiſſioners came 
- down a ſecond time to Oxford, in the middle of November, and hav- 
ing conſtituted Mr. Jeyner and Mr. Allibone, two Roman Catholicks, 
fellows of the college, the biſhop of - Cheſter made another ſpeech to 
the ſociety, wherein he threatn'd them very ſeverely, if they did not ſign 


24 ubmiſſion, which the commiſſioners had drawn up; and told them, 
+». Though they pretended to be ſuch ſtrict obſervers of their ſtatutes, 


when their own humour. prompted them to a diſpenſation, they made 


no ſeruple to diſpenſe with them; witneſs that of their being ſerved in 


the college by men only, the diſpenſing with which, had brought great 
 {candalto the ſociety, by reaſon of baſtards: And at length gave them 
to underſtand,” That if the fellows did not ſign the ſubmiſſion before 
they left the room, the commiſſioners would proceed to pronounce ſentence 
againſt them. Whereupon, all of the fellows refuſing to ſign it, ex- 
- cept Mr Charnoct, Dr. Thomas Smith, and Mr. Thomſon, the remain- 


3 ing five and twenty were deprived and expelPd from their fellow ſhips, 


by the ſentence of the commiſſioners; againſt which they all proteſted, 
eing relieved. 
However, this ſentence was not only confirm'd by the eccleſiaſtical 


* - commiſſioners at London, as well againſt the twenty five fellows, as 


Dr. Hough, and Dr. Fairfax, but they were made incapable of receiy- 


ing, or being admitted into any eccleſiaſtical dignity, benefice, or 


promotion; and ſuch of them as were not in holy orders, were ad- 


5 _ judged incapable of being admitted into the ſame. After the expul- 


"Hon of the tellows, moſt of the demy's alſo were turn'd out of the 
college by the biſhop of Oxford, and Mr. Charnock, who was mad 
His vice- preſident, and Roman Catholicks were introduced in their 

Dr. Parker, biſhop of Oxford, did not only palliate and defend theſe 
violent and arbitrary proceedings of the court, but publiſhed a book 
entitled, * for abrogating the Teſt; which the earl of Sunderland, 
preſident of the conucil, and prime miniſter, licenſed himſelf. - In this 
treatiſe Dr. Parter bore very hard upon his own order, and on the 


church of Eugland in general: Which when ſome were ſurprized at, 
another writer obſerved, That if there were two or three &lſe bre- 


thren among the twenty ſix biſhops, who had been preferred to do 
the dirty Work of the court, they might comfort themſelves, that a- 


mong a dozen of better men there was one as bad. Nor did the king 


only encourage mercenary. pens to write in defence of his favourite 
project, but ſtill uſed his utmoſt efforts to blaſs the electors in the ſe- 
© Feral counties and corporations, to make choice of ſuch men to repre- 
ſent them, in the next parliament he intended to call, as would con- 
firm all he had done in this matter: And becauſe he was conſcious 
the nation would have great regard to the opinion of the prince and 
princeſs of Orange in this caſe, the Engliſh ambaſſador at the Hague 


wuas ordered to endeavour to bring them into his majeſty's meaſures, and 


declare for a repeal of the penal laws and teſt: And when this was 
found impracticable, it was given out nevertheleſs, That the prince 
and princeſs had declared their approbatipn of it: Whereupon their 
royal highneſſes directed Mynheer Fagel, the penſionary of Amſterdam, 


to draw up a letter to the court of England, that might rectify all miſ- 


takes, and declare their real opinions of ſuch a proceeding. 
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la this letter, dated November 1687, the penſionary ſays, That the 

prince aud princeſs of Orange were of opinion, That no chriſtian ought 

to be puniſhed for his conſcience, or be ill uſed becauſe he differed ; 
from t publick eſtabliſhed religion: And therefore they agreed that AS. 
the Papiſts in the three kingdoms ought to be ſuffered to exerciſe their 

religion with as much liberty as was allowed them in Holland: and . 
approved alſo of tolerating the diſſenters, and even of repealing the = 
penal laws againſt them, provided thoſe laws ſtill remained in force 
againſt: the Roman Catholicks, and they remained excluded from the 
. and all employments civil and military: But that their 


ighnelles could by no means conſent to the repeal of the teſt, and the 
other: penal laws which tended to the ſecurity of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion; for neither the teſt nor the other penal laws could be ſaid to 
carry, in them any ſeverity againſt the Roman Catholicks, on account 
of their conſciences; being only proviſions qualifying men to be mem- 
bers of parliament, or capable of bearing offices. This amounted to * 
no more than a ſecuring the Proteſtant religion from any prejudices it 
might receive from Roman Catholicks. (And may it not be ſaid with 
equal reaſen, That the laws againſt the Diſſenters were chiefly proviſions 
to diſqualify the ſectaries from being members of parliament, and to in- 
capacitate them for offices ?. And that this amounted to no more than the 
ſecuring the church of England from the prejudices it might receive from 
the Difſenters? And, in fact, the Hollanders allow no Diſſenters from 
the church, whether Papiſts or Littherans, to have any ſhare in their 
overnment; and the very ſame reaſons which induce them to exclude 
the” Lutherans, and all other Diſſenters from the:r church, from having 
any ſhare in their government, onght to induce us to exclude the Pres- 
byterians; and other Diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church, from the 
government here: T hough it could not be expected that the prince of 
Orange, who was then a member of the Dutch church, ſhould be as 
ſevere againſt thoſe of his own profeſſion, as he appears to have been 
againſt the Papiſts. But to return to Mynheer Fagel's letter: he ſays) 
hoſe who had ſuggeſted, that the Catholicks in Holland were not 
excluded from employments and places of truſt; were groſſy miſtaken; 
for their laws expreſly excluded the Roman Catholicks from all ſhare 
in their government, and all employments whatloever, except military. 
employments; by which the publick ſafety was no ways Cy” 
becauſe the numbers of thoſe of that religion that ſerved in their 
troops were very ſmall; and the ſtates could eaſily prevent any danger 
that might ariſe from thence, as the Roman Catholicks were not ad- 
mitted to have any ſhare in the government, or 1n the policy or juſtice 
of their ſtate: concluding, That their highneſſes ever had, and were re- 
ſolved to preſerve, a profound ſubmiſſion to his majeſty, as they thought 
themſelves in duty bound by the laws of God and nature. Bur ſince the 
matter required of them related not to the making of new laws, but 
the total abrogation of thoſe already made by the king and parliament: 
Their highnelſes did not ſee how it could be expected of them, that 
they ſhould conſent to ſuch an abrogation, asbeing a thing that was con- 
trary tothe laws and cuſtoms of all chriſtian ſtates, whether Proteſtants or 
Papiſts, who admitted none t0 a ſhare in the government, or public em. 
ployments, but thoſe who profeſſed the publick and eſtabliſhed religion, and 
endeavoured to ſecure it aganſt all attempts whatſoever. (And poſſibly 
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there never was a government ſo indulgent as that in England, which 
ſoſſered this general rule to be broken through and evaded by an hy. 


Tocritical occaſional conformity, practiſed only by Eigliſb Diſſenters; 


- * 


ch as even the Papiſts themſelves prohibit and abhor, and in this 


reſpect may be booked upon as the honeſter and lefs dangerous per- 


V EI ee eee 
In the mean time the king having prevailed with the Pope to ap- 


5 2 


5 | 2 85 Sionior Ferdinando q Adda (a favourite of the queen's, who had 


flowed the court ever ſince his majeſty's acceſſion) ro be declared 


His apoftblical nuncio to the court of England: The nuncio made his 
publick entry as a foreign ambaſſador at J ind ſor on the third of July, 


with ſolemnity, being preceded by a croſs-bearer, and attended by 


crouds of Popiſh priefts and monks in their reſpective habits: And to 


do the greater honour to this Roman ambaſſador, it was ſo contrived 
that he was invited, with the king and court, to dine at Guildhall on 


te lord mayor's day: When it was no ſmall diverſion to ſome people, 


to Tee with what ceremony his eminence was received by the ſherifts 


of London at Temple-Bar, and afterwards complemented in the name 


of the city by Sir John Shorter, the Presbyterian lord mayor; (for the 
Presbyterians, and their creatures, in a manner divided all 


duke of Somerſet in particular, *tis faid, loſt his poſt in the bed-cham- 


per, and a regiment of dragoons, becauſe he would not introduce the 


Pope's nuncio to his audience, which he apprehended bordered upon 


On the other hand, the lord Sunderland, who complied with his 


majeſty in every thing, and even ſeemed to be more zealous than the 
t kin; himſelf in advancing Popery, was inſtalled knight of the moſt 
noble order of the Garter; being already preſident vt the council, ſe- 
- erctary of ſtate, and prime miniſter. The duke of Berwick, the 


king's natural fon, was deſigned general of his forces, and ſent into 
che emperor's ſervice againſt the Turks, to qualify him for that poſt. 
Sir Francis Ratcliff, a Roman Catholick, was created baron of Tindale, 


viſcount Ratchf, and earl of Derwentwater; Roger earl of Caſtlemain, 


Who had been ambaſſador to the pope, was called to the council- 
Hoard; as was father Edward Petre, the jeluit, clerk of the cloſet to 
the king, by the advice of the lord Sunderland, only, *tis ſaid, to 
render the 


ing odious to his ſubjeQs; it having been ftrenuouſly op- 
poſed by the queen, and many of the more diſcerning catholicks: But 
whether that lord was the author of that advice, or not, I will not 
pretend to determine; only as he was rime miniſter, and appeared 


the forwardeſt to puſh his majeſty on ſuch unpopular ſchemes, this, 


among others, was aſcribed to him. peg | 
But 9 8 82 gave the king ſuch hopes of eſtabliſhing his religion, 
ſuch a damp to the Proteſtants, as the queen's being with 
child; which was publiſhed in the Gazerte of the ſecond of Fanuary 
2687-8, and ſolemn prayers and thankſgivings ordered to be offered 
up on that occaſion on the 15th inſtant, in the cities of London and 
ese and on the 29th in all parts of the kingdom: And the 


bi ps of Dur bam, Rocheſter, and Peterborough, who acted ſtill for 
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demanded the fix Eugliſo and Scotiſb regiments in the 


Ith of April, 16897, was recited; and an order of council was-publiſh-. 
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the biſhop of London, drew up a form of prayer, by the direction of 
the court; wherein they bleſs the good providence of God, which 
vouchſafed the nation freſh hopes of royal iſſue by queen Mary; and 


add, Strengthen her, we. beſeech thee, and perfect what thou, haſt begun; 


command thy holy angels to watch over her continually, and defend ber 
from all dangers and evil accidents, that what ſhe has conceived. may be 
happily brought forth, to the joy of our ſovereign lord Foe Bing the further 

eſtabhiſhn:ent of his crown, the happineſs and welfare of the whole king - 

dom, Sc. Which the clergy of the church of Exgl/and were 1tterwards 
ſo much aſhamed, ot, that they pretend few. of them read the prayer 
entire. And when the Papiſts ſeemed to triumph. on this occaſion, 
and it was demanded of them, how they knew it would be a fon; 
ſome of them anſwered, If it ſhould prove a daughter, the princeſſes 
of Orange and Denmark would be excluded from the ſucceſſion, as they 


. were born before his majeſty was king of England: While other ca- 


tholicks were taught to believe, that the queen's pregnancy was:whol- 


ly wiraculous, and was the effect of the prayers of the old ducheſs of 


Modena to the bleſſed virgin; or of a vow of the queen's to the lady 
of Loretto, when ſhe preſented that oratory with a golden image ad- 


orned with precious {tones ; adding, That the fame power. by which 


the queen conceived, would infallibly give her a ſon. Which, tis ſaid, 
firſt gave the Proteſtants a ſuſpicion, that the Roman Cauholicts were 
determined to put a fon upon the kingdom, whatever became of the 
queen's pregnancy; and certainly prejudiced the people extremely a- 
gainft the government. 8 2 e 15 
Ihe king obſerving that his ſubjects and eſpecially thoſe of the church 
of Enzland,, who had formerly expreſſed; ſuch uncommon loyalty, be- 
gan now to be alienated from him, and to fix their Re upon his 


daughters the princeſles of Orange and Denmark, as their principal 


refuge againſt Popery, reſolved to have ſuch a fleet and army, as ſhould 


ſecure him againſt domeſtick inſurrections, or foreign inſults: Accord- 


ingly he increaſed his ſtanding army with Liſh as well as Eugliſb troops, 
and introduced a great number of Popiſh and Ih officers; cauſing a 
fleet to be fitted out at the ſame time with great 1 He alſo 
ulch ſervice; 
but the Dutch pretended they were now their ſubjects, having taken 
the oaths to the ſtates: However, they gave leave to ſuch of the offi- 
cers.to return to Euglaud as deſired it; and about forty of them quit- 
ted the Dutch ſervice and came over: The reſt remained behind, tho? 
recalled by proclamation; a notion being propagated by Dr. Burnet 
and ſome others, 'That a,man might renounce his allegiance to. his 
natural prince, and become a ſubject of what kingdom or ſtate he 
leaſed : Though it is very certain, that the laws of Euglaud would 
have adjudged any of them guilty of high-treaſon, if they had been 
taken in arms againſt the king, notwithſtanding that pretence of hay- 
ing transferred their allegiance to another ſtate ; and that their fortunes | 
and eſtates in England, if they had any, would have been forfeited on 
their neglecting a legal ſummons to return. But however that be, 
king James believing himſelf in a condition to force obedience from 
all his ſubjects in whatever he propoſed, iſſued another declaration for 
liberty of conſcience on the 27th of pril, in which the former of the 
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ace on the 4th of Ah, commanding it to be read in the time of di- 
vine ſervice in all churches and chapels in London and Weſtminſter, and 
within ten miles of thoſe cities, on the a20th and 27th of May, and 
in all other churches and chapels in England on the 3d and roth of 
E June, being Sundays; and that the biſhops ſhould cauſe the ſaid decla- 
tion to be ſent and diſtributed in their reſpective dioceſes, and order 

F- - the ſame to be read by their clergy. N | 

V Ik)! be biſhops and clergy that were about town, deeply afflicted that 
they were to be made the inſtruments of proclaiming his majeſty's 
power to diſpenſe with the laws, aſſembled at the archbiſhop's palace 
at Lambeth, to adviſe what was r to be done upon this occaſion: 
And even Dr. Burnet admits, that the arehbiſhop acted ſuitably to his 
poſt and character on this emergency; that he wrote to all the bi- 
hops of his province, to come up or fend their opinions; and finding 
that eighteen of the biſhops, and the main body of the clergy concur- 
red with him, in a reſolution not to read the declaration, his grace, 
With Dr. Liqd, biſhop of St. Aſaph, Dr. Kenn, biſhop of Bath and 
Mul, Dr. Turner, biſhop of Ely, Dr. Late, biſhop#of Chicheſter, Dr. 


following petition. n. 

T0 the lings moſt excellent 9905 e een 2 

The humble petition of Filam archbiſhop off Janterbury, and divers 

of the ſuffragan biſhops of that province now preſent with him, in 
behalf of themſelves,” and others of their abfent brethren, and of 
Al © the inferiour clergy. of their reſpective dioceſes, humbly ſheweth. 

a That the great averſeneſs they find in themſelves ro the diſtribu- 
ting and publiſhing in all their churches your majeſty's late declara- 

tion for liberty of conſcience, proceeds neither from any want of 
* duty and obedience to your majeſty; (our holy mother the church 

© of England being, both in her principles and conſtant practice, un- 
queſtionably loyal, and having, to her great honour, been more 
©: than once publickly acknowledged to be ſo by your gracious ma- 

< zeſty) nor yet from any want of renderneſs to aer in relation 

© to whom we are willing to come to ſuch a temper as ſhall be 


liament and convocation: But among many other conſiderations, from 
EF. | * this eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is founded upon ſuch a 
„ * difpenling power, as hath been often declared illegal in parliaments, 
and particularly in the years 1662 and 1672, ny in the beginning 
© of your majeſty's reign; and is a matter of ſo great moment and con- 
. + fequence to the whole nation, both in church and ſtate, that your 
he |. cone read cannot, in prudence, honour,” or conſcience, fo far make 
__». *© themſelves parties to it, as the diſtribution of it all over the nation, 
A and the Tolemn publication of it once and again even in God's houſe, 
I D and in the time of his divine ſervice, muſt amount to in common 
and reaſonable conſtruction. Your petitioners therefore moſt hum- 
_ ©'bly and earneſtly beſeech your majeſty, That you would be pleaſed 
not to infift upon this diſtributing and reading your majeſty's ſaid 
declaration. 1 . 
Aud jour petitioners, as in duty bound, ſhall ever pray, &c. 
On the 18th of Mo. two days before the 4 woke Lok to be 
read, the fix biſhops (the archbiſhop being indiſpoſed) attended his 
| | 5 8 a majeſty 


White, biſhop of Peterborough, and Sir Jonathan Trelawny, ſigned the 


thought fit, hen the matter ſhall be conſidered and ſettled in par- 
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majeſty at Whitehall with the petition; at which he was highly incenſ- 
ed, and angrily. told them, He had heard of it before, but did not be- 
lieve'it : He did not expect this from the church of England, eſpecially from 
ſome of them: If be changed his mind, they ſhould hear from him; if 
not, be expected his commands ſhould be obeyed. To which the biſhops 
* They reſigued themſelves. to the will of God; and then with- 
drew. .-i -.1 | 

Jo diſcountenance the reading this declaration, a paper alſo was drawn 
up, aſcribed to Dr. Sherloch, but probably by the direction of the 
ſame biſhops; whereia it is ſaid, Ve may fall a little ſooner, by not read. 
in the declaration, if his majeſty ſbould reſent our refuſal as an act of obſt;= 
nate and peeviſh, or factious diſobedience; as our enemies will be ſure to 

repreſent it to him: But we ſhall as certainly fall, and not much later, 

1 we do read it; aud then we ſhall fall unpitied and deſpiſed, and it 
may be with the curſes of the nation, which we ſhall. ruin by our com- 
Pliance; and this is the way never to riſe again. Let us therefore ſuffer. 
all that can be ſuffered in this world, rather than contribute to the final 
ruin of the beſt conſtitmed, church and ſtate in the world. Thouſands of 
which papers were inſtantly diſperſedall over England, and had the effect 
that Was expected from them, in keeping the clergy firm and unani- 
mous in their reſolution of not reading the declaration; for it was 
read but in four or five. churches in London, and in very few in the 
country; and ſome that did read it, declared in their ſermons, they 
did not approve it: And it is reported, that a certain clergyman told 
his people, that, though he was. obliged, to read it, they were not 
obliged. to hear it; and ſtaid full they were all gone out of church 
before he read it: And in other places, where the declaration was 
read, their congregations leſt them. : | 

The king, finding his declaration thus negleQed, determined to 
proſecute the {even biſhops he looked upon to be the occaſion of it: 
And having ſummoned them before the council (Where they appeared 
on the eighth of June) it was demanded of them, If they owned the 
petition? To which they anſwered, As they ſtood there as criminals, 
they hoped his majeſty would not take advantage againſt them; but 
being preſſed to own it 5 lord chancellor Zefferies, the arch- 
biſhop at length confeſſed that it was written with his own hand, and 
that the reſt had ſigned it, and he hoped they had done nothing but 
what they could juſtify: Where upon the chancellor demanded, It they 
would enter into recognizances to appear in the court of Kng's-Bench, to 
anſwer the miſdemeanour? They anſwered, As they were peers, they 
were not obliged to give ſecurity on being charged with a miſdemea- 
nour in the firſt inſtance, and Icoked upon themſelves bound in duty 
to maintain the rights of the peerage, as well as the rights of the 
church; and Jefferies threatning to ſend them to the Tower, unleſs 
they withdrew their petition, and obeyed the king's declaration; they 
anſwered, They were ready to go wherever his majeſty pleaſed; That 
they hoped the king of kings would. be their protector and judge; they had 
atted according io law. aud their 6wn conſciences, and no puniſhments 
ſhould ever ſbake their reſolutions. Whercupon a warrant was drawn 
up to commit them to the Tower, for framing and publiſhing a ſedi- 
tious libel, as the petition was ſtiled, againſt his majeſty and his go- 
vernment: Which warrant was ſigned: by the lord chancellor che 
the 
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the earl of Sunderland, preſident of the council, the lord Arundel, the 
marquis of Pois, the earls of Mulgrave, Huntington, Peterborough, 
Craven, Murray, Middleton, Melfort and Caftlemain, the lords Dart- 
mouth, Godolphin, and Dover, Sir John Earnley, Sir Edward Herbert, 

And. as a tumult was expected on the commitment of theſe ſeven 
right reverend fathers of the church, they were ordered to be carried 
to.rhe Tower by water: But the people came in crouds to the Thames 
fide, applauding the courage ot the, biſhops, and 2 them a 
happy deliverance out of the hands of their enemies: And they no 
ſooner landed at the Tower, but the officers and ſoldiers of that garri- 
ſon fell upon their knees and begged the bleſſing of theſe glorious con- 
feſſors; whereupon the king ordered ſome other companies to march 


into the Tower, in whom he had more confidence. 


* 


To make the king ſome amends for the frequent mortifications he 


met with, the queen was brought to bed of a prince at St. James's on 


Trinity Sunday, June the roth, 1688. being two days after the biſhops 
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wete committed to the Tower; which occaſioned a proclamation for a 


thankſgiving to be obſerved on Sunday the 17th inſtant in London and 
Weſtminſter, and the adjacent towns, and fourteen days after in the 
reſt of the kingdom. However, the people generally ſuſpected there 


had.not been fair play; and the rather, becauſe the queen was brought 


to bed while the biſhops were in the Tower, and the princeſs Anne 
abfent at the bath. Some were of opinion the queen was not brought 
to bed at all; others that the child died, and another was introduced 
in the room of ir; and upon the death of this, a ſecond, and a third; 
with abundance of other ſtories. However, the prince continuing 'to 
be conſtantly prayed for in churches for upwards of fix months, even 
in the prince of Oranges chappel, who made no enquiry. into the mat- 
ter, as he promiſed he Would and the birth being proved in Chancery 
by forty witneſſes, of whom a majority were Proteſtants, and this ſtill 
remaining upon record, people are at liberty to think what they pleaſe 
of this controverted point; eſpesially ſince the principles on which the 
revolution was brought about do not ſeem to be affected, whether 


the gentleman” ſtiled the Pretender were the queen's fon, or not. 


But to return to the biſhops : They were brought by Habeas Corpus 
from the Tower to the King*s-Bench bar on the 15th of June, to anſwer 
to an information exhibited againſt them, for framing and publiſhing 
the petition, or libel, already mentioned; and were called upon to 
plead to it, Their council moved for time till next term to conſider of 
a plea; but this not being allowed, they pleaded Not guilty: After 
which they were admitted to bail, on giving their own recognizances; 
the archbiſhop” being bound in 2007. and the other biſhops in 100/. 
xÞ, 4 appear from day to day, till they ſhould be legally diſ- 
r „„ rd CA Ee ALE 

T beir trials coming on the 29th of the ſame month, vaſt crouds of 
people came down to Weſtminſter-Hall to be preſent at it; and among 
them not leſs than thirty or forty of the nobility : The biſhops bad 
ſeven or eight. of the greateſt council in England to plead for them; 
who had all the fair play imaginable, being allowed to ſpeech it one 
after another as long as they pleated. They inſiſted, That the bi- 
ſhops hands to the petition, Which was denominated a libel, could 
9141 4 Pe 5 ; 8 not 
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not be proved; as indeed it could not, but by their having confeſſed it 


to the king, in confidence, when they were before the council; and 
it was thought a little diſhonourable in the court to take advantage 
of it: But this. being got over, it was urged, There was no proof of 
the publiſhing it, unleſs the preſenting it to the king in the privateſt 


manner imaginable could be called ſo: They inſiſted alſo, That it was 


incumbent on them, as biſhops, to give their reaſons againſt publiſh- 
ing this declaration in their churches: That all ſubjects had a right to 


petition the king: eſpecially the peers, who were his great council: 


hat the diſpenſing power had been voted by parliament to be againſt 


law; and that the late king was ſo fully convinced of it, that he had 


recalled a declaration of the ſame nature. 1 

Io this the king's council replied, That the votes of tlie houſes of 
parliament were not laws: That the king by receding upon a certain 
occaſion from a point of his prerogative, did not thereby yield it up; 


and tho? the houſes of parliament might have a right to petition, yet 


it would be ſedition in any other perſons to petition againſt the admi- 


niſtration of the government. (But I mult refer to the State Trials 
for the arguments on both ſides.) The trial having continued ten 


hours, judge Powe! and judge Holloway declared, They did not per- 
ceive any ſeditious matter in the petition; and the chief juſtice rigbi 


did not think the publication of it proved; only judge Allibone, a 
Roman Catholick, was of opinion, That the petition was a ſeditious 


libel, and proved to have been publiſhed. It being now very late, 
the court adjounred; and the jury brought in their verdict the next 
morning, That the defendants were not guelty : Which occaſioned ſuch 
ſhouting and rejoicing as had never been known: The people in Lon- 
don, and all over England, as the news came to them, rung their 
bells, and made "Vas 94 as for a victory; and the very army at 
Haun ſſ o- Heath made the air ring with their joyful acclamations; 
which gave his majeſty no ſmall uneaſineſs, being that day in the 
camp: And the king having about the fame time ordered mals to be 
ſaid on board the fleet, a mutiny was apprehended among the ſea- 
men, who were with ſome difficulty reſtrained from throwing the 
Popiſh prieſts over board. The king, however, to ſhew his reſent- 
ment againſt Sir Richard Holloway and Sir John Powell, who had de- 


livered their opinions in fayour of the biſhops, turned them out of 


commiſſion; and ſtill purſued his reſolution, to compel the clergy to 
read the declaration in their churches: To which end the eccleſia- 
ſtical commiſſioners, were commanded to iſſue their orders to all 
chancellots, archdeacons, commiſſaries, and officials, to enquire in 
what churches and chapels his majeſty's declaration was not read, and 
to tranſmit an account of the defaulters on the 16th of Aiguſt follow- 


ing to the commiſſioners. But when the day came, ſcarce any body 


appeared; and the biſhop of Rocheſter, who had hitherto been an 
ating commiſſioner, refuſed. to fit any longer amongſt them; and 
wrote a letter to the commiſſioners, declaring, That he could not go 


on with them any longer; and that he would rather ſuffer with the 


reſt, than concur in any proſecution againſt thoſe who had neglected 
to read the declaration, Whereupon the court adjourned, withour 
tranſacting any other buſineſs then, than renewing, their order to all 
perſons having eccleſiaſtical FIN, to tranſmit an 2s to 

. them 
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"to have compelled the civil to ſubmit to the military power : Of 
which his courting the ſoldiery to aſſiſt him in 1 the people to 


+ 


. 7 4 


penal laws and teſt to be repealed: This was ordere 


> 


_ majeſty to o 


deavoured, with abundance o 


them of the names of thoſe who had not obeyed his —_— com- 


mands on the 18th of November. But the king appears to have de. 


nded much more upon his army, than upon either the civil or eccle. 


fiaſtical courts, for the execution. of his deſigns; and indeed nothing 
was more manifeſt, from the conſtant tenour of his words and actions, 
than that he deſigned to alter the whole frame of the government, and 
to have converted this limited into an abſolute monarchy; or rather, 


ſubmit to the diſpenſing Pays is an undeniable inftance. He en- 
officers and ſoldiers of the army to ſign a writing, in which they ſhould 
engage to contribute, to the utmoſt of their power, to procure the 

d to be propoſed 
to every regiment ſingly: And the firſt on which the experiment was 
made, was the earl ot Litchfield's; to whom the major having opened 
the matter, and commanded all thoſe whawould not comply with his 
down their arms; to the king's great ſurprize, who 


Was then preſent, the whole regiment except two cones and ſome 


Popiſh ſoldiers, laid down their arms: Whereupon the 


ing, after 


ſome pauſe, ordered them to take up their arms again; adding, That 


for the future he-would not do them the honour to ask their advice; 
and thereupon dropped this project, without making trial of the reſt 


of his. forces: He found there was nothing to be done without new 


modelling his troops, and by degrees changing the Engliſo Proteſtants 


in his army for ib Catholicks; which he was beginning to do, but 
had not time to accompliſh. And it is a queſtion if ever he would 


have been able to have reformed his army to his mind, it we may 
judge by the behaviour of the duke of Berwzck's regiment; where the 
officers being ordered to recruit their companies with Triſh, and a 


certain number of that nation forced upon every captain, lieutenant- 


. Colonel Beaumont, and four or five captains more, declared to the 
duke of Berwick, their colonel, in the name of themſelves, and the 
reſt of the officers, That they did not think it conſiſted with their 


honours to have foreigners impoſed upon them ; and therefore humbly 


: 5 they might fill up their companies with native Exgliſb, or 


de permitted to lay down their commiſſions: Of which an account be- 
ing brought to the king at Windſor, a troop of horſe was ordered 


down to Porthmouth, to bring up heutenant-colonel Beaumont, captain 


Paſton,” and tour other captains of that regiment; it being deſigned 


to try them by a court-marſhal, for endeavouring to incite a mntiny 
in the army: But advice coming at the ſame time, that the prince 


of Orange was preparing to invade the kingdom, his majeſty was con- 
rented with caſhiering. thoſe officers, leſt he ſhould alienate more of 


the ſoldiery from him, at a time when he was like to want their aſ- 


ſiſtance. And as the king found it impraQicable to proceed in new 


modelling the Engl ſb army, he brought over ſix regiments from Tre- 
land, on whom he could more entirely depend; and ordered three 


thouſand more to advance out of Scotland. 5 
In the mean time, the nation being fully convinced of the king's 
deſigns to ſubvert the conſtitution both in church and ſtate, as has 


een obſerved already, ſome of the leading men thought fit to * 
worn * _—_ 5 ö i | t = 


good words, to perſuade both the 


by 
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the prince and princeſs of Orange upon that occaſion; whoſe expecta- 
tions of ſucceeding to the crown of England would infallibly have been 
defeated, if the Proteſtant intereſt in this kingdom had been ſubdued, 
and Popery eftabliſh*d. Dr. Burnet, who was then at the Hague, re- 
lates, That admiral Ruſſel was ſent over thither, by perſons of great 
intereſt and power in England, to know poſitively what might be ex- 

ed from the prince: T 
perſons of the greateſt intereſt in the nation, would, in their names, 
and the names of others who truſted them, invite him over to reſcue 
the nation, and their religion, he thought he could be prepared for 
ſuch an enterprize, by the latter end of September; and that upon the 
return of Zayleſtern, the Dutch ambaſſador from England, (who had 
been ſent thither to congratulate the king and queen upon the birth 
of the prince of ales) the prince of Orange received ſuch aſſurances 
and invitations from England as he deſired : And thereupon reſolved up- 
on the expedition, and directed the Eugliſb agents to apply themſelves 
to the ſtates for their concurrence. And theſe gentlemen (as is obſer- 
ved by Rapin) wanted bur very little perſuaſion to aſſiſt the Engliſh ; 
They were equally concerned in the affair with the Engliſh themſelve;, as 
the ruin of Holland would infallibly have follow'd the ſla very of England. 
Of this no doubt could he made, when the deſigns of Lewis XIV, and his 
cloſe union with James II. were conſider d. + 
Doctor Burnet, in his poſthumous hiſtory, alſo obſerves, That the 
ſtates went unanimoully into the enterprize, and lent the prince four 
millions of guilders: They were convinced, that both their religion 
and their country were in imminent danger: That if France and Eu- 
gland ſhould unite, they could not be able ro make head againſt them: 
They 3 it neceſſary to take England out of the hands of a prince 
who was ſo firmly allyd to France; and they received ſuch poſitive ad- 
vices of the diſpoſition of the people and army of Euglaud, to revolt, 
that there ſeem'd little doubt of ſucceſs. e 7 
The prince therefore, without much heſitation, ſelected a body of 
nine thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, for his expedition againſt 
land, and ſupplied their places by the like number of forces, he 
| borrow'd of the elector of Brandenburgh, the Landgrave of He, and 
other German princes; ordering at the ſame time, a fleet of ſixty fail 
of men of war to be equipp'd, and tranſports to be provided in all the 
ports of the united provinces, under pretence of imploying them in a 
way of trade. But notwithſtanding theſe preparations were. made 
with all imaginable ſecrecy, it was impoſſible that ſo great an armament 


o whom his highneſs anſwer'd, That if ſome 


} - 


ſhould long eſcape the notice of the'neighbouring powers. Mr. Bevit 


Skelton, the Engliſh reſident at the Hague, grew jealous of the deſigns 
of the Dutch, in which he was confirm'd by an intercepted letter, and 
thereupon acquainted king James, that there was all the reaſon in the 
world to believe, that England would ſuddenly be invaded. But the 
earl of Sunderland, on whom king James depended more than on any 
of his miniſters, ſeem'd to {light the intelligence, as coming from a 
perſon not to be rely*d on: And Skelton was ſoon after order'd to leave 
the Hague, and reſide at Paris. The next advice king James received 


of the prince of Orange's deſign againſt England was from the French 
king, whoſe miniſter at the Hague, the count D* Avanx, ſent his ma- 
ſter word, That thoſe preparations in Holland were certainly * 
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: againſt Es land. Mr. Skelton alſo wrote five or ſix letters to the ear] 
of Sunderland from Paris, to be communicated to the king, ' preſſing 
him to loſe no time in preparing for his defence; but theſe letters Sunder- 
land took care to ſuppreſs: And notwithſtanding the marqueſs D- 
Albyoitle, the Engliſh envoy at the Hague, and count D* Avaux, the 
French ambaſſador, both preſs'd king James to be upon his guard, 
theſe advices were not attended to; which unaccountable indolence 
is aſcribed to the artifices of Sunderland, and the fineneſs of the prince 
of Orange, who continued to expreſs the greateſt duty and affection 
for — ther, and even cauſed the prince of Fales to be pray'd for in 
his chappel. Thus king James being lull'd aſleep, did little or no- 
thing towards recovering the eſteem and afſections of 18s people, unleſs 
Huis n in council on the 24th of Auguſt 1688, that he intended 
to call a parliament to meet on the 27th of November, and ordering 
the chancellor to iſſue out writs accordingly, on the 5th of Seprember. 
When the French king found that king James had no regard to the 
repeated advices he gave him of his danger, he ſent Monſieur Ponre- 
pos over to England, on purpoſe to open his eyes, and to offer him 
thirty thouſand of his troops, ſince his own could not be depended 
on. Io this Sunderland anſwer'd, That the French king magnified 
the preparations of the Dutch, in order to introduce ſuch a force into 
England,, as would make king James dependant on him: That the 
Engliſh troops were both able and willing to deteat any invaſion that 
could be made from Holland; and that it would be the moſt unpopu- 


lar thing in the world, at this time, to introduce an army of foreign 
Roman catholicks, eſpecially French, whom the nation dreaded above 


all others; this would confirm the 1 in the report that had ob- 
tain d, that his majeſty had enter'd into an alliance with France, to 
extirpate their religion and liberties. LEE ; 
On the other hand, there were thoſe in the council who maintain'd, 
That the army, as well as the nobility and gentry, were evidently in 
the prince of Orange intereſt; and that by refuſing foreign ſuccours, 
the king expoſed himſelf to the power of his enemies, and would pro- 
bably be left without detence. But it was carry'd, however, not to 
accept the forces offer d by France. Thus much, however, the coun- 
eil ſeem'd unanimous in; That Albyville, the Engliſh envoy at the 
Hague, ſhould demand of the ſtates general, What they meant by thoſe 
_ warlike preparations by ſea and land, at a time of year, when all ope- 
rations of that nature uſed to ceaſe? Which Albyville did ſoon after, 
and was anſwer'd by the ſtates, That they arm'd in imitation of his 
Britannick majeſty, and might with more reaſon demand an explana- 
tion of the alliances he had enter*d into with France. 
Mr. Skelton, the Engliſh envoy at Paris, finding the French forces 
that had been offer d, rejected, propoſed another expedient to that 
court, to ſave his maſter, which was: That the French king ſhould 
threaten the ſtates, in caſe they attempted any thing againſt Eng/and, 
to invade their territories; which being approved of, the count .A. 
vaux, the French ambaſſador at the Hague, preſented a memorial to 
the ſtates general, on the gth of Seprember, wherein he declared, That 
his maſter being ſenſible, that the great armament they were making 
was intended againſt gland, the ties of friendſhip and alliance be- 
tween hum and the king of Great Britain, would oblige him not only 
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nid, Thar he had ſent for them to deſire their afliftance and advice i 
the preſent exigency, and was ready to do every thing they ſhould 


upon, having given his majeſty great aſſurances of their duty and fide- 
went oyer to the archbiſhop: at Lambet 


"REF" 


to aſſiſt him, but alſo to laok upon the firſt act of hoſtility that ſhould 


be committed by their troops, or their fleet, againſt his majeſty of 
Great Britain, to be a manifeſt breach of the peace, and a rupture 


J wal bd 2; act balliiaup aun aw ot is, 
This refolution of the Trench king's would probably, have. put an 
end to the prince of Oranges expedition, if the crafty Sunderland had 


not prevaibd with kin James to aſſure the ſtates, That the French 
memorial was preſented without his knowledge, and contrary to his 


intentions; and that he was ready to enter into an alliance with 
Dateh againſt France: Nay, he cauſed Skelton to be ſent to the Tower, 


when hc return'd from France, tor exceeding. his inſtructions. - Thus 
Lewis XIV, finding that all his efforts to fave his ally king James, 
ſerved only to create a jealouſy of him in the court of Zg/and, cauſed 
ie troops, with which he defign'd to make a diverſion in his fa 
to march to the frontiers of Germany, and form the ſiege of PHñu 
Agb; which they were no ſooner engaged in, but the prince of Orange 
began to embark his forces; and the penſionary * own'd to t 
marquis of Allyville, that they were intended againſt England. 
Eing James receiving advice from his miniſter in Holland, that he 
muſt ſoon expect to ſee the Huteh fleet upon his coaſts, with a land 
army on board, accompanied by ſeveral Eng/y/b noblemen, and gentle- 
men of diſtinction, Who had hitherto conceaPd themſelves there, was 
perfectly thunder- ſtruck; neither his majeſty, or his council, could 
now propoſe any poſſible means of reſiſting the invaſion. The church 
of England, thut were the bulk of the nation, he knew, look'd upon 
themſelves to be upon the brink of ruin, and would probably join with 
the prince, if they had not cad him in; and both the ſea and land 
forces had ſufficiently diſcover'd how jealous they were of the king's 
deſigns to ſubvert the eſtabliſh'd religion and government, and their 


reſolutions to ſupport the conſtitution: However, as there was 2 


other way left, and very little time to deliberate, the king re 

to throw himſelf upon the church of England, and by offering to undo 

all he had been doing for ſome years to ruin them, . to recover 

their uſſectiom and eſſegm. l lid nnn - heath indo 
The biſhops that were in town, therefore, being ſummon'd to at- 
tend: his ma jeſty, the biſhops of M incheſter, Chicheſter, Peterborough, 


Rocheſter, Ely, and Bath and Wells, waited on him, to know his plea- 


ſure; and being received with diftinguiſhing marks of favour, his majeſty 


think neceifary tor ſecuring of the Proteſtant religion, and the people's 
rights, without derogating from his on prerogative; and deſired 
they would go and conſult together on that weighty affair: Where- 


lity, aud their readineſs to do hat he by qt they took leave, and 
And here ten propoſitions were/drawn-up, to be preſented to his ma- 
jeſty; and on the zd of Oftober,: the ſame ſiæ prelates being joinꝰꝗ by 
the biſhop of Landon, whoſe ſuſpenſion was taken off, and the biſhop.of 
St. Aſaph, with the archbiſhop at their head, waited on the king with 
them. In theſe propoſitions: the biſhops adviſe, 1. That the govern- 
ment of the ſeveral counties ha + be put into the hands bre 
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3 nobemen and gentlemen as were legally qualified. 2. That - the 
eccleſtaſtical commiſſion might be welle 3. That no diſpenſation 

rügt be granted, or continued to any perſon, to hold any place or 

- preferment, who was not qualified for it by law; and particularly 

that he would reſtore the tellows of Magdalen college in Oxford 
4. To revoke all licenſes and faculties, whereby Papiſts were enabled 

to teack publick ſchools. 53. To deſiſt from the diſpenſing power. 

6. To inhibit the four foreign biſhops, who ſtiled themſelves vicars 
apoſtolical, to invade the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 7. To fill up the 

— vacant biſhoprieks n with men of learning and 

piety; and particularly the archiepiſcopal chair of Tor. 8. To ſuper- 

de all proſecutions and Qn Warrants againſt corporations, and to 
reſtore them their antient charters, (as they heard his majeſty already 

. ne nr 

a parliament, in which the c oF and might be ſecur 

a according'to the acts of uniformity ; a proviſion made for a doe liberey 
of conſcience; and the liberties and properties of the ſubjects ſecur- 
ed. And 10, That his majeſty would permit his biſhops. to offer 

ſuch arguments as, they truſted, might, by God's grace, perſwade 
Bis — 2 to return to the communzon- of the church of England, 
into lich moſt holy catholick faith he was baptized, in which 
4 «of re and to which it was their daily prayer he might 
With great part of which propoſitions his majeſty immediately com- 

 plyfd. The lord chancellor Jefferies, by the king's order, carried 
ek the charter of the city of London: The lord · lieutenants of the \ 

ſeveral counties were order'd to redreſs all abuſes and irregularities in t 

a 
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tlie reſt of the corporations. The biſhop of Wincheſter, viſitor of 
as college, was order'd to reſtore the excluded fellows: A 
| Aamation iſſued for reſtoring the ancient charters to the reſpective ti 
* _ eopporations: . The Popiſ lord-lieutenants, deputy- lieutenants, juſtices 5 
of che peace, and other diſqualified mayors, and officers in corpora - | 
tions, were diſplaced, - and thoſe of the church of e dee introduced h 
in their ſtead: And the biſhops, in return, compoſed forms of prayer 
for the preſer vation of the king and nation from the dangers of the 
mpaſion, with which they were threaten'd: For the king, on the 28th 
of September; had publiſt'd a declaration, ſetting forth, That he had 
received undoubted advice, That a great and fudden invaſion from 
Hollard was intended; and though the pretence was for preſervation 
ef-cherr\religion, liberties, and properties, it was manifeſt, that an 
abſolute conqueſt of the kingdom was defign'd, being promoted by 
ſomeè reſtleſs ſpirits, and men of deſperate deſigns, among his majeſty's 
- fobjeQts : That though his majeſty had notice, that a foreign force 
was preparing apainſt him, he always declined any foreign aſſiſtance, 
chuſing to — on the fidelity and courage of his own people, with 
Wem de had often ventured his life, for the honour of the nation, 
andi in whole defence he was reſolved- to live and die, and conjured 
his fubjeQs'ts unite wu him in defence of their native country; 
conclucing That he intended to have met his parliament in November, 
and the writs had been iſſued "accordingly; but in regard of that 
ſtrange attempt, he had been IN to re call the ſaid writs. About 
.  eheſame time, the king was pleaſed topubliſh a general pardon; which 
n 5 . 8 Was 
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was done chiefly, as ſome inſinuated, to protect his miniſters, in 
caſe of a turn of the times, leſt they ſhould be call d to an account 

for the illegal and arbitrary proceedings, they had put his majeſty 
upon. LE rat 15 . 
"p And now the king began to prepare in good earneſt for his defence: 
The fleet conſiſting of about forty men of war, and twenty frigates 
and fire ſhips, were order'd to Wait for the Dutch fleet near Offend, 
and to e if poſſible: Commiſſions were given 
to ſeveral noblemen and gentlemey, to raiſe new. regiments; — 
command of the army already on foot, conſiſting of thirty thouſand 
men, was given to the earl of Feverſbam: The militia alſo were 
order*d to guard the ſea coaſts, and drive off all the cattle, on the ap- 
ain e bac Is ng ban 
Ia the midſt of theſe warlike preparations, it was thought fit to 
baptize the prince of Wales (the pretender). after the manner of the 
church of Rome; Which was certainly an unpopular thing, at this 
time of day, and did the king more prejudice among the people, than 
all his proteſſions to ſupport the church of Exgland, and protect their 
liberties and properties, could do him 2 Eſpecially when they 
ſaw the Pope's nunc io repreſenting his holineſs, as godfather to the 
young prince: The queen dowager ſtood godmother; and the names 
— the royal infant (as he was then call'd) were James Francis Ea. 
Ward. nen ene arti. os at h III SJ 
Some pamphlets, appearing; about the ſame time, which ſeem'd to 
queſtion, | whether this prince was really born of the queen, the king 
was pleaſed to call an extraordinary council upon the occaſion, on 
the 22d of October; and the queen dowager, with the lords | na 
and temporal, that were about town, the lord mayor and aldermen 
of London, the judges, and ſeveral of his majeſty's learned council, at- 
tending che board, by; his majeſty's direction, he was pleaſed to make. 
a ſpeec tO the allembly. dense 111 10 Str nan b +6117 
- Wherein he obſeryes, That the malicious endeavours of his enemies 
had ſo poiſon'd the minds of ſome of his ſubjects, that he had reaſon, 
to believe many of them did not think this ſon, God had bleſsd him, 
with, to. be his, but a ſuppoſed child; but he might ſay, by a parti- 
culari providence, ſcarce; any prince ever was born, where there were 
ſ{o,,many perſons preſent: That he had taken this time to have the 


matter heard and examin'd there, <FPering that the prince of Orange, 
with the firſt, eaſterly wind, would invade this kingdom; and as he 
intended to go in perſon, againſt him, whereby he might be expoſed © 
to accidents, he thought it neceſſary to have this done now, in order 
to ſatisfy the minds of his ſubjects, and prevent the kingdom's being 
engaged in blood and contuſion after his d eaten 

After which, the lords and ladies, who were preſent at the queen's 
delivery, to the number of forty and upwards, of which a great num- 
der were Proteſtants, made oath of the queen's being deliver'd of a, 
prince, whole depoſitions, were put in writing; many of them being 
as full and poſitive as could be expected. And though it be ſaid by. 
ſome writers, that the queen dowager only faid e was in the reom. 
when the queen was deliver d of the prince, it appears, that ſhe, and 
ſeveral of her women, were at the bed's feet when he was horn; and 
the was ſo well ſatisfied, that this was the ſame child the eller d 
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het to him, as has boen obſerved 


ieady: But I r. curiqus to che depoſitions themſelves, that 
Er rint, Gand 1 ord” in the hight ot of chancery) for their 
lat ion. 


thats week after this drämination, vi. on the 28eh of 
d the diſgrace of the political earl af Sunderland, ſaid 
to be ber "by a diſcovery Mr. Sehon made of the earl's hav ing 
EviiceaPe H or Ven letters that gentleman had ſent to the ſecretary's 


| jon from Nui, giving an account of the intended invaſion. His 


hey to the king was alſd confirmed by one #/jebftead, formerly 
mene who charged the earl to his face, before the couneil, with 
g his y's ſecrets to the prince of Orange: And it is ad- 


; mitted on all hands, that the counteſs of Sunderland held a conſtant 


chee with the princeſs of Orange,” while her hu band was 
ine rinifter to king Jamet. The ki reffectin alſo, that the earl 
firſt adviſed" his entering into an alliance with France, and then 


; eaſed him to reje& the aſſiſtance of that crown, when he ſtood moſt 


in need of it, made no doubt, but his prime miniſter had, for ſome 


time, 'beek in the intereſt of his enemies. 115 16 291295 
l left the prince of Grange embarking his troops, worker & mike a 
1 pon Eglmd; and as declarations, or manifeſto's, are always 
= Jnr a8 neceſſary on ſuch occaſions,” to "amuſe the people, or the 
neig 


ouring powers, and 2 5 a colour to the expedition, ſeveral 
drauꝑhts of 4 declaration, Dr Burnet informs us, were ſent over from 
; 7nd, 3 by che Pinch, at his arrival; and that theſe 
ayer'd to penſioner Fagel, who out of them made 4 long 
the doctor fays  Runded on the civil law, and the 


F law , Which bein 5 Val ght to Burnet, to be put in Eugliſh, 


ed it to be muc ſhorter, though he found Fagel very 


bf his own draught. This dee watisn ſet forth; the violations 


that had been made on the laws of Eng/and; the proceedings againſt 


the biſhops, for yetitiotiing;” the” eas er of the court to pack a 
partatyent; and ſhew'd, chat no parliament could be legal, becauſe 


the writs 8 be 5 1 to e officers 3 wir eme reaſons 


ſor folpeQing the PRCOP l d 03-031 
The prince ito 8 fits dein ſonble of cheap; ching 
ruin, K of the 3 religion and the E 0 e teten, 3 


the Peers, both b ſpiritual und tem- 
45 fved on this expedition to Englane, | 
12 e theſe grow ing evils in a legal parliament, With 
1 Dold enen in * ali tending to ihe peace and happi- 
| ;"and in particular that he Thould endeavour to pre- 


ſerve the church, and prochre ſiberty of conſeience to the diſſenters; 


and would refer the enquiry into the queen's delivery, to a parlia- 
ment, in whoſe determination he ſhould acquieſce. The prince alſo 


wrote. etters to the Toldiers and feamen, as well as others, to join 
with bim feciiring their 5 ion, laws and liberties, Dr. Barnet 


alſo drew up a fort he ſhew'd the meaſures of obe- 

dietice, and che juſtice ob enterprize; and ſeveral thouſand copies 
theſe: were printed, to be diſperſed, on their arrival in England: 

— defiring the doctor to go with him as his cha plain, he 

ed to it, being WT ſatisfy*d, that the Werts ing es 

lis 
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This declaration was printed, in order to be ſent to England, with 
another of the ſame tenor for Scotland; but the prince receiving advice, 
that king James had granted moſt of the biſhops propoſitions, and 
thereby redreſs'd many of the complaints mention'd in that declara- 
tion, an additional manifeſto, or declaration was drawn up; wherein 
the prince obſerves, That the ſubverters of their religion and laws 
hearing of his preparations, had begun to retra& ſome of the arbitrary 
and deſpotick power they had aſſumed, hoping thereby to quiet the 
people, and divert them from demanding a re- eſtabliſnment of their reli- 
3 laws, under the ſhelter of his arms; and had given out, that 
e intended to conquer and enſlave the nation: But he was confident, 
no perſon could think he had any other defign in this undertaking, 
than to procure a ſettlement of the religion, liberties, and properties 
of the ſubject; (he would have taken thoſe for his enemies, that 
ſhould have ſuggeſted at this time, that he had a view to the crown: 
Nor was it to be imagined, that either thoſe who invited him, or 
thoſe who were already come to aſſiſt him, would join in a wicked 
attempt of conqueſt; (and yet his chaplain, Dr. Burnet, afterwards main- 
| tains his title was / conqueſt, for which his book was burat by the 
hangman; ſo little did the heroe and his confeſſor underſtand one an- 
other, notwithſtanding, the doctor tells us, he was conſulted in the 
progreſs of the whole affair.) The prince proceeds, and ſays, He was 
confident, that all men faw how little weight was to be laid on all 
romiſes and engagements that could be then made; ſince there had 
Sh ſo little regard had, in time paſt, to the moſt ſolemn promiſes: 
That it was plain, there could be no redreſs, no remedy offer'd, but 
in parliament, by a declaration of the rights of the ſubject, that had 
been invaded: Thoſe pretended acts of grace were not to be regard- 
ed, to which the extremity of his father's affairs had driven him; and 
therefore he thought fit to declare again; That he would refer all to 
a free aſſembly of the nation in parliament. OY . 
The ſtates alſo publiſh'd their reaſons for aſſiſting the prince of 
Orange in this expedition, namely; firſt, his having been invited over 
by the nobility, gentry, and clergy of England; and, Secondly, be- 
cauſe the king of France had, upon ſeveral occaſions, ſhewn himſelf 
diſſatisfied with their ſtate; and they apprehended, if king James 
ſhould accompliſh his defigns in England, and render himſelt abſolute 
there, both kings, out of intereſt of ſtate, and hatred of their religion, 
would endeavour to bring their ſtate into confuſion, and, if poſſible, 
totally to ſubdue it: (And therefore, when they had reſcued them 
ſelves from this impending danger, by removing king James, and 
aſſiſting the prince of Orange to mount the throne of Great- Britain, 
one would have thought, a leſs reward than ſix hundred thoufand 
pounds ſhould have fatisfied thoſe high and mighty lords for the 

trouble they were at.) 88 r 
But to proceed: The poetry declarations and memorials being 
provided, and the troops all embark'd, the prince, on the 16th of 
October, took a ſolemn leave of the ſtates, at which he thank'd them 
for their aſſiſtance, and call'd God to witneſs, that his on aim, in this 
expedition, was the honour of God, the welfare of heir country, and 
the proteſtant religion, and therefore he hoped God would beſtow his 
bleſling upon it; and if he ſucceeded, he ſhould ſet the ſtates at 
95 6 N greater 
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greater liberty, free them from the fear of their neighbours, and the 
haughty tyranny of thoſe who. would enflave them: He did not know 
how God would diſpoſe of him, but if he died in the enterprize, he 
deſired they would take the princeſs into their protection, who was 
as well affected to that country, and the Proteſtant religion, as he 
was; deſiring he would remember him in their ee prayers, as hie 
iſſolved the compaſſio- 

nate Durchmen into tears: But whether they were tears of grief, or 


I joy, every one is left to conjecture as he pleaſes. The Macedonian 
_*  - wept that there were no more worlds to conquer; this bold Batavian, 
8 1 1 


three kingdoms kindly ſaved him the hazard of a conqueſt, by 
throwing. themſelves into his arms. It cannot be ſuppoſed the 
victorious #/illiam wept, under an apprehenſion of the danger of the 
enterprize: Danger was his diverſion : beſides, the ſtates themſelves 
_ acknowledged, ; was nd other danger in the attempt, than croſſing 
the fea, which Dnrchmen, of all people, dread the leaſt. They were 
ſure of a general welcome on their arrival at theſe happy ſhores: From 
whence ſome ate apt to conclude, the tranſports of joy exceeded thoſe 
of grief, on this occaſion., But however that was, on. the 19th of 
Ofober, the prince ſet ſail for England, with the Dutch fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of about fifty men of war of the line, twenty-five frigates, twenty- 
five fiteſhips, and between three and four hundred victuallers and 
tranſports ; on board whereof were about four thouſand horſe, and 
nine thouſand foot. The prince embarked on a frigate of thirty guns, 
accompany'd by count Naſſau general of the horſe, count Soles colo- 
nel of the foot guards, count St7'um, Mynheer Bentinct, Mynheer 
Overkirk, and Mynheer Ziylefteyn. In other ſhips were ſeveral Zyg- 
i noblemen and gentlemen ; of whom the principal were, the earl 
. of Shrewsbury, the earl of Macclesfield, the lord viſcount Mordant, the 
earl of Agi, the lords Jalybire and Paw/er, the lord Elan ſon to 
the marquiis of Halifax, the lord Dunblain fon to the earl of Day 


Aa admiral Herbert, Mr. Henry Herbert, colonel Sidnzy, Mr. Ruſſel, Sir 


Rowland Gwyn, and major Vilaman. The prince was alſo attended 
by mareſchal Schomberg, his fon count Charles Schomberg, monſieur Caille- 
mote, and two orthree hundred other French Proteſtant officers. A ſtorm 
ariſing from the north-weſt, the ſame night the fleet ſaiPd, they were 
forced back into their harbours again, but without the loſs of one ſhip: 
However, both the Eugliſb and Dutch news writers were order'd to 
repreſent the fleet to be ſo ſhatter'd, as not to be able to put to ſea till 
_ the next ſpring; the Duteh tmagining, that ſuch a report would render 
king James ſecure, and negligent of his defence; and the king hoped 
to prevent a defection, by giving out, the Hollanders were diſabled. 
While the Dach fleet remain'd in their ports, ſeveral-of the prince 
of Oranges declarations were ſeized in a portmanteau of captain 
Langbam's, who belong'd to one of the Engliſh regiments, on board 
the prince's fleet, and was ſent over to diſperſe them: Theſe being 
brought to the King, e took particular notice of that expreſſion, 
where the prince fays, He was earneſtly invited over by divers lords 
fpwitual and temporal, and by many gentlemen, and others: And there- 
upon ſending for the archbiſhop, and ſeveral other biſhops about 
town, he demanded of them, if that part of the prince's declaration, 
relating totheirinviting him hither, was true? The biſhops, 'tis ſaid, were 
ey | | , LY 9 very 
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very cautious in their anſwer, and only made general profeſſions of 
their duty and affection for his majeſty: But the king ſtill inſiſted, 
that they ſhould publickly juſtifie themſelves, as to their part of the invi- 
tation, and gaye them a ſhort day to ſign an abhorrence of the prince 
of Oranges intended invaſion; declaring, that his ſucceſs depended 
very much on their complying with this demand: That a declaration 
againſt the prince of Orange was then in the preſs, and was only de- 
ſerr'd, to have their paper of abhorrence inſerted in it. _ 
At the day appointed, the eng of Canterbury, with the bi- 
| ſhops of London, Peterborough, and Racheſter, attended the king again; 
and it being demanded, It they had brought the paper (of abhor-- 
rence?) They deſired to be excuſed from ſigning any thing of that 
nature, or of making a particular defence to a general accuſation, leſt 
it ſhould be look'd upon as a precedent that affected the privilege of 
the peerage; adding, That as their profeſſion required them to pro- 
mote peace, they thought it did nct belong to them to declare war, 
- eſpecially againſt a prince ſo nearly allied to the crown: Upon which, 
his majeſty expoſtulated with them, and preſs'd them, with the 
greateſt vehemence, to comply: But they anſwer'd, As they were 
join'd with the other lords ſpiritual, and with the lords temporal, and 
gentlemen of. Huglaud, in the charge, they ought not to be ſeparated 
from them in their juſtification; deſiring that his majeſty. would call a 
parliament, from which only he could underſtand the general ſenſe 
and true intereſt of the kingdom: And thereupon the king left them 
with great marks of his diſpleaſure. 
In another account we have of this tranſaction, it is affirmed, that 
the king demanding, If the biſhops were concerned in the invitation? 
The bithop of London anſwered evaſively, Sir, I am confident the reſt 
of the biſhops wilt as readily anſwer in the negative as my ſelf : And that 
the next day, when the archbiſhop and the reſt of the biſhops pro- 
felled their innocence, the 2 of London only ſaid, He had given 
his anſwer the day before : That the king thereupon declared, He be- 
lie ved they were not guilty of the charge; but ſtill thought it requiſite 
that ſome denial of the invitation ſhould be publiſhed; or at leaſt a 
diſlike of the prince's enterprize, which might be of ſervice to him: 
However, they continued poſitive ih their refuſal to the laſt. | 
Io return to the prince of Orauge. The weather continued ſo 
ſtormy, that it was the firſt of November before his fleet put to ſea 
ain: When they attempted to fail northward, intending to land in 
Torklbire near the mouth of the Humber; but the wind proving con- 
trary, a ſignal was made next day for ſtanding to the weſt, a ſtrong 
le blowing full eaſt; which, as it was fayourable for the prince, as 
Dr. Burnet obſerves, prevented the Eugliſh fleet coming out of the 
river, On the third of November the fleet appeared berween Dover 
and Calais, and came in ſight of the Ie of Wight that evening: The 
next day being the prince's birth-day, he would have landed, appre- 
hending the ſoldiers would look upon it as auſpicious; bur thoſe about 
him were rather for landing on the fifth of November, which they 
thought might have a better effect on the minds of the Zxgh/h; and 
orders were given not to fail beyond Dartmouth in the night ; but the 
next day they found themſelves paſſed both Dartmouth and Torbay ; 
and the wind continuing eaſterly, they were apprehenſive they ey 


1 
. 


undergoing a winter's campaign in a very ill country. Upon w 
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be forced to ſail as far as Plymouth, and be under the —_— of 
1 


ich 
Mr. KR#//z/ bid Dr. Burnet go to his prayers, he tells us, for all was 


loſt; but on a ſudden the wind ſhifted to the ſouth, and carried the 
whole fleet in four hours time into Torbay. The infantry was landed 
that evening, when the doctor made what haſte he could to the 


prince's quarters, he ſays; and the prince took him by the hand, and 


asked him, If be did not believe predeſtination? To which he anſwered, 
He could never forget that providence which had appeared ſo fignally for 
them: That all the troops were no ſooner landed, than a great ſtorm 


blew from the weſt, which prevented the lord Dartmouth's purſuing 
them; and the Dutch fleet was ſo covered by the land, that they re- 
ceived no damage: The Eugliſb fleet; on the contrary, was ſhattered 


by the ſtorm, and forced into Portſmouth to refit. This is the ſub- 
ſtance of Dr. Burnel's account of the voyage, who was on board the 


prince's fleet. „C | | 
The king receiving advice, That the prince was landed, publiſhed 


* 


a declaration, wherein he obſerves, that notwithſtanding tlie plauſible 
pretences of the prince of Orange, it was evident he intended to uſurp 
his crown, preſuming already to take upon him the regal ſtile; requir- 
ing the peers of the realm, and all others, to obey and aſſiſt him in 
the execution of his deſigns: And a further proof of his ambition was, 
is queſtioning the v5 wary? of the prince of Wales; that he ſeemed 


indeed defirous to ſubmit all to a free parliament, hoping thereby to 


ingratiate himſelf with the people; but no parliament could be free 
while there was an army of Pers in the heart of the kingdom: 


He was therefore the ſole obſtructer of ſuch a free parliament : That 
he was determined, as ſoon as the kingdom ſhould be delivered from 


this-invaſion, to have a free parliament; which could not be liable to 


the objection of not being freely choſen, ſince the corporations were 


reſtored to their ancient rights: And concluded, with requiring the 
aſſiſtance of all his ſubjects againſt his enemies. 997 


In the mean time the prince advanced with his army to the city of 
Exeter, where he arrived on the eighth of November: Here he made a 


halt till the 1 5th, before any perſon of note almoſt came in to him; 
and the biſhop and dean fled to London as ſoon as they heard of his 
approach: Inſomuch that it was debated in a council of war, whether 


they ſhould not reimbark, and return to Holland: But at fength Sir 


Edward Seymour, Sir William Portman, Sir Francis War, colonel 


Palmer, and ſeveral other gentlemen of quality joining the prince, he 


thought no more of returning; but told theſe gentlemen, He was 


come, according to their invitation, and his own promiſe, to protect 
their religion and liberties; and did expect that they who dwelt fo 
near the place of his landing would have joined him ſooner : Not that 


it was too late now, or that he wanted their military affiſtance, fo 


much as their countenance and preſence, - to juſtify his declared pre- 


tenſions: concluding in theſe words; Gentlemen, friends, and fellows- 


Proteſtants, 'we bid you and all your followers moſt heartily welcome : 


Let the world now judge, if our pretenſ/ions are not juſt, generous, ſincere, 


and above price. Sure we might have even a bridge of gold to return 
back: But it is our principle and reſolution, rather io die in a good cauſe, 
than toe in a bad one; well knowing, that virtue and true honour is is 
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own reward, and the happine(s of mankind dur great and only deſigu. 


After which, Sir Edward Seymour propoſing their ſigning an aſſo: 


_ ciation, the following paper was drawn up, and E. by all the 


gentlemen then preſent, and by all other perſons of diſtinction as they 
cane oder to the prince; . f (ff 
We whole names are hereunto ſubſcribed, do engage to almighty 


God, and to his highneſs the prince of Orange, and with one another 
to ſtick firm to this cauſe, and to one another in the defence of it; 


and never to depart from it, until our religion, laws, and liberties 
are fo far. ſecured to us in a free parliament, that they ſhall be nd 


more in danger of falling under popery and ſlavery: And whereas 
ve arè engaged in the common cauſe, under the protection of the 


* prince of "Orange, by which means his perſon is expoſed to danger, 
and to the deſperate and curſed deſigns of Pa piſts and other bloody 


men; we do therefore ſolemnly engage to God, and to one another, 
That if any ſuch attempts be made upon him, we will purſue not 
only thoſe that made them, but all their adherents, and all that we 
find in arms againſt us, with the utmoſt ſeverity of a juſt revenge in 
their ruin abs: deſtruction ; and the executing any ſuch attempt 
© (which God: of his infinite mercy forbid) ſhall not deprive us from 
purſuing this cauſe we do now undertake; but ſhall encourage us to 
carry it on with all the vigour that ſo barbarous an attempt {ſhalt 


© deſerve, 


The gentlemen of Devonſtire had not been long at the princeꝰs 
quarters, before they were followed by the lord Colcheſter, eldeſt fon 


to the earl of Rzvers, the honourable Mr. Wharton, colonel Godfrey, 


John How Bl and after them the the earl of Abington, captain 
Clarges, Mr. 

brought advice that the lord Corubury, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Ca- 
rendon; and colonel Langſton, with three regiments of horſe. and 


dragoons, were advancing. towards Exeter, with a deſign to join the 


prince; but that they were not ſure of their tubaltern officers :Where- 
upon the i prince ſent ſome troops to meet them. But when the lord 


Cornbury was come within 20 miles of Exeter, and within two of 
that body, his deſign being diſcovered, almoſt two of the regiments. 
left him, and returned to their quarters: However, he brought one 


entire regiment to Exeter, and about an hundred of the other two; 


which gave the prince's adherents great hopes of ſucceſs. 


In the mean time the lords ſpiritual and temporal in and about Lon- 


don, viz. the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr. Lamplugh, who had been 


made archbiſhop of: Tor on his retreat from Exeter, the biſhops of 


St. Aſaph, Ely, Rocheſter, Peterborough, and Oxfard;; the dukes; of 


Grafton and Ormond, the earls of Clare, ClarendongaBwelington, Augle- 
ſea, and Rocheſter, the lord viſcount Newport, and cthe lords Fqget 


Chandois, and Offulſton, drew up a e to his majeſty; wherein 
ſe 


they ſer. forth, * That in the deep ſenſe they had of the miſeries of a 
© war now breaking out in the bowels of this kingdom, they did 
* think iemſaltes: bound in conſcience, and out of the duty they 
* owed to God, their holy religion, his majeſty, and their country, 
* moſt! humbly to offer to his majeſty, That in their opinion the only: 
* viſible way to preſerve his majeſty and his kingdoms, would be the 
calling of the parliament regular and free in all reſpects; That there- 


60 fore 


. brother to the lord Ruſſel, and others, who 
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© fore they did moſt earneſtly beſeech his majeſty, that he would be 
1 pðleaſed with all ſpeed to call fuch a parliament, wherein they ſhould 
4 be moſt ready to promote ſuch counſels and reſolutions of peace 
© and ſettlement, in church and ſtate, as might conduce to his ma- 
J jefty's honour and ſafety, and to t e quieting of the minds of the 
© people: And like wiſe they did moſt humbly beſeech his majeſty, in 
the mean time to uſe ſuch means for preventing the efuſion of chriſ- 
© tian blood, as to his majeſty ſhall ſeem moſt meet and 1 Fr 
This petition was preſented to hi majeſty on Fedneſday the 17th of 
November, by the two archbiſhops, and the biſhops. of Ec and No- 
er: To whom he anſwered, That what they asked him, he bim- 
If moſt paſſionately deſired; That therefore he promiſed them, on 
the faith of a king, that he would have a parliament, and fuch a one 
as they asked for, as ſoon as ever the prince of Orange had quitted 
this realm: But, in the mean time, it Was not poſſible the parliament 
ſhould be free, while an enemy was in the kingdom, and could make 
2 return of near a hundred voices. © oh 
I be fame day the king ſet out for Salisbury, having firſt ſent for 
the duke of Grafton, rhe lord Churchill, colonel Trelawney, colonel 
Kirk, and other officers of the army; to whom it is faid he delivered 
himſelf to this purpoſe; vis. * According to the lords petition, I 
© have engaged my royal word to call a free parliament, as ſoon as 
| © ever the prince of Orange has quitted the kingdom; and am reſolv- 
ed to do all that lies in my power to quiet the minds of my people, 
© by ſecuring their religion, laws, and liberties. If you defire any 
thing more, I am ready to grant it. But if, after all this, any ot 
© you is not ſatisfied, let him declare himſelf: Iam willing to grant 
. © paſſes to all ſuch as have a mind to go over to the prince of Or ange, 
and ſpare them the ſhame of deſerting their lawful ſovereign.* At 
the ſame time his majeſty recommended the care of the city to the 
lord mayor; telling him, he left a ſufficient number of troops for 
their defence; 'That upon any exigence he ſhould apply himſelf to the 
| - 47 acme aſſuring him, that if he returned victorious, he would 
punctually perform what he had already promiſed, for the ſecurity of 
| —— Tolls 0 : wa 8 6 4 
Hl king arriving at Salisbury the 19th, the next day the principal 
officers of the — which was aſſembled in that neighbourhood, Lis 
ſaid, deſired the general, the earl of Feverſbam, to repreſent to his 
- majeſty, That upon any oecaſion they would be ready to ſpill the laſt 
drop of their blood in his ſervice; yet they could not in conſcience 
light againſt a prince who was come over with no other defign than 
to procure the calling of a free parliament, for the ſecurity of their 
Ammediately after, the duke of Grafton, the lord Churchill, and ſe- 
veral other officers, deſerted over to the prince: Whereupon his ma- 


- jeſty finding there was no relying upon his troops, after he had pub- 
liſhed a proclamation, promiſing a pardon to all his ſubjects, who 
Had taken up arms, if they would return to their duty, ſet out for 
London; but was deſerted alſo on the way thither by the prince of 
. Denmark, and the duke of Ormond: And when he arrived at I hite- 
hall, he underſtood that the princeſs of Denmark left the rown the 


The 


night before. 
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The lord Churchill, when he deſerted the king, left a letter behind 
him; wherein he tells his majeſty, that nothing could have induced 


him to abandon ſo indulgent a prince, but the inviolable dictates of 


his conſciende, and a concern for his religion; with which nothing 
ought to tand in competition. 
The prince of Denmark alſo ſent a letter to his majeſty at his going 
off, to excuſe his leaving him; and urges his religion as the only 
cauſe ; which, if it was not the moſt juitifiable, would not (he fach 
„endenden 7 i. 4, 
The princeſs. of Deamark, in a letter ſhe left for the queen at her 
departure from Whitehall, ſay 

with any other deſign, than to uſe all poſſible means for his preſerva- 
tion; and that ſhe followed him for no other end: She ſaw the gene- 
ral falling off of the nobility and gentry, who avowed to have no 
other end than to prevail with the king to ſecure their religion, which 
they ſaw ſo much in danger by the violent councils of prieſts; who, 
to promote their own religion, did not care to what danger they ex- 
poſed the king: She was fully perſwaded, that the prince of Orange 
deſigned the — ſafety; and hoped all things might be area 
by the calling of a parliament. 


The prince of Orange receiving advice of the king's return towards 


London, advanced with his army to Salisbury; into which city he 
made a magnificent entry, attended by the prince of Denmark, the 
_ dukes of Ormond, Grafton, and a fine appearance of Eugliſb nobility 
and gentry. At the ſame time the king was informed that the earl 
of Danby had ſecured the city and county of Tork for the prince; the 
duke of Norfolk, the Fry. of Norwich; and other noblemen and gentle- 
men, Briſtol, Cheſter, Darby, Nottingham, &c. and, in ſhort, that 
the whole kingdom almoſt was in arms for the prince, while his own 
troops deſerted over to him every day. 


In this diſtreſs the king aſſembled the lords about town, and deſired 
their advice: Who propoſed the calling a tree-parliament, the grant- 


ing a pardon to thoſe who had joined the prince of Orange, the depu- 
ting ſome lords to treat with his highneſs, and to diſmiſs all Papiſts 
from publick employments: With which his majeſty in a great mea- 
ſure complied ;. for on the 28th of November he declared in council, 


That he would call a free parliament to meet on the 15th of Jangary; 


and the lord chancellor was ordered to iſſue out writs accordingly: 
Sir Edward Hales, lieutenant of the Tower, being a Papiſt, was diſ- 


placed, and ſucceeded by colonel Bevil Skelton; and the marquis of 
Halifax, the earl of Nottingham, and the lord Godolphin, were ſent 
to treat with the prince; from whom they obtained ſeyeral propoſi- 


tions, the ſubſtance whereof were, That a parliament ſhould be cal- 


led; that no unqualified perſon ſhould be in office; that the Tower of 


London ſhould be put into the hands of the city; that the fleet and 


ſtrong towns ſhould be commanded. by Proteſtants: and that part of 
the publick revenues ſhould be aſſigned for the payment of the prince's 
army; and that neither army ſhould come within twenty miles of 
London during, the fitting of the parliament; bur that the king and 
ince might be there, or at ſome little diſtance, with an equal num- 
.of guards: Which terms, in the circumſtances the king was, 
were better, it ſcems, than he expected; and he had determined ID, 
comply 


8, The prince did not leave the king 


— 
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leave the nation, and endeavour to r 


away; and to aſſure his hi 


mand of it to the lord Lucas; who was confirmed in t 
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comply with them: But the Popiſh patty, dreading nothing ſo mucli 
as the meeting of a parliament, - where they were conſcious the; 
ſhould be rendred incapable of ever having any ſhare in the admini- 
ſtration again, and perhaps puniſhed for their attempts to ſubvert 
the government, and the eſtabliſhed religion, prevailed on the king to 
ford himſelf by the power of 
France: Whereupon having ſent away the queen and prince in a dark 


night to Graveſend,” where they embarked: for France, he followed 


them himſelf the next night in diſguiſe, accompanied by Sir Eduard 


_ Hales, Mr. Sheldon, and Mr. Lebadie: He left a letter behind him for 


his general the earl of Feverſbam; wherein he ſays, If he could have 


relied upon all his troops, he ſhould not have been driven to that ex- 


tremity; and would at leaſt have had one blow for it: But though he 
knew there were many brave men in his army, both officers and 
ſoldiers, yet he and the other generals had repreſented, it was no 
way advifable to venture himſelf at their head, or thinking to fight 


the prince of Orange with them: He thanked the general therefore, 
. _ and all the officers that had been true to him; and hoped they would 
ſtill retain the fame fidelity, though he could not expect they ſhould 


expoſe themſelves, by reſiſting a foreign army, and a poiſoned nation; 


and cautioned them, not to enter into any aſſociations againſt him. 


The king alſo had ordered all the writs to be burnt that were iſſued 


out for calling a parliament ; and a caveat to' be entered againſt ma- 


king uſe of thoſe that were out: And being put off from Whitehall in 
a boat, he threw the great ſeal into the Thames; which was after- 
wards found V 1111 

The king's being withdrawn was no ſooner known, but the duke 
of Northumberland, by the advice of the earl of Rocheſter, aſſembled 


his troop of guards, and declared for the yore) the 2 uis of 
the ſame; and the reſt 


Miremont, colonel of a regiment of horſe, did a 
of the military officers about town, meeting at I hitehall, ſent an ex- 
preſs to the prince of Orange, to acquaint him with the king's going 


in keeping the city quiet till his arrival. Gat Lift 
The lords ſpiritual and temporal in London and Weſtminſter aſſembled 


alſo at Guildhall, to the num of 'thirty ; and, having ſent for the 
lord mayor and aldermen, with their advice, publiſhed a'declararion, 
wherein they reſolved to apply to the prince of Orange to procure a free 


rliament; gave orders for preſerving the publick peace; and taking the 
eys from colonel Stelton, governor of the Tower, and mY the com- 


9 © 


. 1 


The ſord mayor and aldermen of London at the ſame time ſent an 


addreſs to the prince, deſiring his protection, and that he would re- 


ir thither; as did alſo the lieutenancy of the city: But notw ithſtand- 


ing all the care that was taken in the mean time to preſerve the peace, 


the mob roſe as ſOon as they had notice the king was gone, pulled 
down the maſs-houſes that had been erected, and burnt their furni- 


ture; and, amongſt others, demoliſhed the houſes and chapels of the 


Spaniſh and Florentine ambaſſadors; where they met with a confide- 
-rable booty, ſeveral Bliſb catholicks having lodged their effects 


there, as in places of ſecurity: They alſo ſeized upon — Jef 
8 | * eries 


ee they would aſſiſt the lord mayor 


iat poſt aſter- 
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feries at a houſe in Wapping, where he lay diſguiſed, waiting for a 
ſhip to carry him beyond ſea: He was uſed very roughly by. the peo- 
ple; and being brought before the lord mayor, deſired to be ſent to 
the Tower, to prevent his being pulled in pieces; which the mayor 
gratified him in: But he died not long after, of the bruiſes he received, 
25 ſome relate; though others ſay he died of the ſtone. INT 

But what ſtill increaſed the confuſion was, the earl of Feverſham?s 
disbanding the army on the receipt of his majeſty's letter the x 1th of 
December: For the ſoldiers having no pay, tis ſaid, were forced to 
uſe violence in ſome places, to keep themſelves from ſtarving; and a 


houſe happening to be ſet on fire in a village they were plundering, 


occaſioned an unuſual alarm; though others, with more likelihood, 
affirm, that it was by the contrivance of marſhal Schomberg : That a 
report obtained at one and the fame inſtant all over Exglaud, on the 
12th of December, Fhat the Jriſh ſoldiers were burning of towns, 
and cutting of throats, every where; and that nothing leſs than a 


general maſſacre of the proteſtants was to be expected: Nor was 


death the worſt that could happen; ſaws, gridirons, Proteſtant 
bridles, and numberleſs inſtruments. of torture, were faid to be pro- 
vided ; which made the people at their wits end: The city was that 
night illuminated, and every man in arms to defend his family 
from the cruel Jri/b: But the next day diſcovering there were no 
grounds for theſe fears, the people recovered from their conſternation: 
And it is generally ſuppoſed, this ſtratagem was made uſe of to create 
in the people a dread of Popery, and of king James's adminiſtration: 
Which certainly had its full effect, if that was the deſign, and did 


moe towards preventing the king's reſtoration than the prince of 


Orange's troops. | | 8 

The next day the prince of Orange iſſued his orders for re- aſſem- 
bling the disbanded troops; and the lords at London publiſhed a de- 
claration of the ſame tenour: The day after which, vir. on the 14th 
of December, his royal highneſs the prince arrived at Windſor; where 
he received advice, that the king had been taken in a veſſel near Fe- 


verſham, as he was endeavouring to get over to France: The wind 


was Contrary it ſcems; and while the veſſel lay near Feverſbam, the 
people of the town diſcoyered that Sir Edward Hales was in it; who 
being a Papiſt, they ſuſpected he was going over to France witli a 
conſiderable treaſure: Whereupon they went on board, and ſearching 
the paſſengers, took away four hundred guineas from the king, who 
was in diſguiſe, with all his ſeals, rings, and jewels; but a conſtable 
happening to know his majeſty, fell on his knees, and begged pardon 
tor che infolence of the mob, returning what they had taken from 
him: However, the king diſtributed the gold amongſt them, and de- 
ſired they would permit him to continue his voyage; but they 
thought fit to bring him on ſhoar: After which the king ſending for 
the earl of Winchelſea, he was perſuaded by that nobleman to return 
to London. In the mean time the peers, hearing his majeſty was at 
Fe verſbam, ſent down four of their number, viz. the earls of Middlc- 
ton, Aylesbury, Tarmouth, and Feverſham, with a detachiment of the 
guards, to attend his majeſty; with whom he returned to London on 
the 16th of December: The acclamations of the people as he paſſed 
the ſtreets being exceeding great; and the evening concluding with 
"YN © XIX. 6P ringing 
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ringing of bells, illuminations, and bonfires, as for ſome great good 
fortune; the people W be moved with compaſſion for their 
2 prince, thought they could do no leſs, to expreſs their joy 
This 1 was by no means agreeable to the court at 
Windſor ; for Dr. Burnet aſſures us, The prince of Orange had mucl; 
rather his father had met with no interruption in his intended voyage; 


and actually feat Mynheer Eupleiſtern to prevent his majeſt y's return 


to London, but that he miſſed of the king upon the road. 


I Theking being come to / hite hal, began to reſume his former autho- 
_rity; and the ſame night cauſed an order of council to be publiſhed, 


for ſuppreſſing of tumults, and preventing the demoliſhing and 
Y — 5 and other outrages: He alſo ſent the earl of 
' Feverſham to Windſor to the prince, to invite him to St. James's 
palace, with what number of guards his highneſs ſhould think con- 
venient, that they might confer together for the redreſs of the grievances 
. complainied of: But the prince, inſtead of returning any anſwer to his 
father, made the earl of F. priſoner. gt 
Fbe nent night about eleven the Dutch guards took poſſeſſion of 


= = - #hitehall; and about one the next morning, when his majeſty was 


in bed, he received a meſſage from the prince by the marquis of 
Haliſar, the carl of Shrewsbury, and the lord Delamere, requiring 
bim to remove early in the morning to Ham; becauſe his highneſs 
intended to be in town that day. The king, finding he was no 
longer regarded as a ſovereign prince, only deſired he might remove 
to Nocheſter inſtead, of Ham; which his highneſs very readily agreed 

to, believing his father deſired this, in order to the attempting an- 
other eſcape, which he had no intention to prevent. e king, 
therefore, was permitted to go in his own barge from Whitehall to 
Graveſend, and from thence was conveyed by Dutch Troops to No- 
 chefter. The fame day the prince arrived at St. James's, and receiv- 
ed the ulations of the nobility and perſons of quality, on 
his delivering them from popery and ſla very; as well as of the alder- 


men and common-council of the city of London, by their recorder 
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Sir George Treby. And on the twenty firſt of December the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, to the number of threeſcore and upwards, at- 
tending the prince at St. James, he deſired they would adviſe him 
How he might in the beſt manner purſue the ends of his declaration, 
in calling a free parliament for the preſervation of their religion and 
liberties, that they might not be in danger of being ſubverted again: 
After which his highneſs withdrew ; and the declaration being read, 
the lords voted his highneſs their thanks for his coming over: And 
that they might the better conſider the ends of his declaration, re- 
ſolved to aſſemble every day in their houſe at Weſtminſter, and to 
have the five following lawyers to adviſe with; vis. Mr. Serjeant 
Maynard, Mr. Holt, Mr. Polexfen, Mr. Bradford, and Mr. Atkinſon. 
And it being propoſed, . That the whole Aſſembly ſhould ſign the 
aſſociation entered into at Exeter, they all ſigned it accordingly, ex- 
cept the duke of Somerſet, the earls of Pembroke and Nottingham, and 
the biſhops, who objected to the word Revenge in the Aſſociation, as 
unchriſtian; but this being after wards changed to that of Puniſb- 
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From theſe proceedings the king, very naturally concluding that 
his ſubjects never intended le fou have any ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration for the future, withdrew again privately from Rocheſter, 
taking with him only his natural ſon the duke of Berwick, Mr. Shel- 
don, and Mr. Labadis; and embarking on the twenty third of De- 
cemler on board a frigate in the river, commanded by captain Mac- 
dannel, he arrived ſome few hours after at Ambletenuſe in France ; and 
was received there with the r marks of friendſhip and eſteem, 
large promiſes being made him by that monarch of engaging his 
e ins to onto tf ona 
King James left e containing his reaſons for 
withdrawing a ſecond time; wherein he ſays, The world could not 
wonder at his conduct, after the prince of Orange had made the earl 
of Feverſbam priſoner, whom he: {ent to treat in a friendly manner 
with him; and commanding his own guards to take ſſion of 
Whitehall at eleven at night, without acquainting him with it; and 
ſending him an order at midnight, when he was in bed, to be gone: 
After this be had little to hope for from one who had invaded his 
kingdoms, and called the legitimacy. of bis ſon in queſtion: appeal- 
ing to all that knew him, and even to the Prince himſelf, if they 
could believe him guilty of „ 


ſo unnatural a vilan ß. 
Hle ſaid, He was, born free, and deſired to remain ſo; and for 
that reaſon had withdrawn himſelf again; but ſo as to be within 
call, whenever the nation's eyes ſhould be opened to ſee, how they 
had been abuſed and impoſed upon by the ſpecious pretences of re- 


ligion and property 5 

The lords being aſſembled in their houſe. on the twenty fifth of 
December, upon advice that king James had left the kingdom again, 
reſolved to addreſs the prince of Orange to take upon him the admi- 
niſtration of publick affairs, civil and military, and the diſpoſal of 
the publick revenues, for the preſervation of their religion, liberties, 
and properties; and that he would take particular care of the preſent 
con ition of Ireland. 0. r on sb Autre iii MT: einn 

They alſo reſolved on another addreſs to his highneſs, That he 
would ſend letters of ſummons to all the lords ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral, being Proteſtants; with other letters to the ſeveral counties, 
univerſities, cities, boroughs, and cinque-ports, directing them to 
elect perſons to repreſent them in parliament, ſo as the perſons to be 
choſen might meet and ſit at Weſtminſter on the twenty ſecond of 
January, 1688-9. Which addrefles were ſigned by about ninety lords 
then preſent in the houſe, and preſented to the prince: They alſo 
made an order for all Papiſts to depart from the city of London, and 
not to remove above fixes miles from their reſpective dwellings. 

The prince of Orange alſo having ſummoned all ſueh gentlemen as 
were members of parliament in the reign of — Swag II. with 
the lord mayor and aldermen-of Zouden, to attend him at St. Zames's 
the next day, being the twenty ſixth of December; and that the 
common- council would appoint fifty of their number to be there at 
the ſame time; they all aſſembled accordingly (except the lord 
mayor, ho was ſick) to whom his highneſs made a ſpeech, deſiring 
their advice likewiſe, as to the calling a free parliament, and the 
ſettlement of the nation. Whereupon this aſſembly adjourning 55 = 
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houſe of commons, reſolved upon the like addreſſes for calling a 


convention, and deſiring the prince to take upon him the adminiſtration 


of the government, as the lords had done. To which his highneſs 


- anſwered, That he would endeavour to ſecure the peace of the na- 


tion, and iſſue his letters for the ſummoning a convention; and that 


be ſhould apply the publick revenues to the uſes of the ſtate: And 


that none might ſuſpect he had any intention to alter tlie eſtabliſhed 


religion, the prince went to an! . chapel on Sunday the thir- 


tieth of December, and received the ſacrament, according to the 
manner of the church of England, of tlie . of London: And 
the fame day he iſſued a declaration, requiring all officers and magi- 
ſtrates (except Papiſts) to act in their reſpe tive offices and places till 


the meeting of the convention. And thus, at the end of the Year 
1688, a period was put to the adminiſtration of king James, if not 
to his reign; the executive power being lodged in the prince of 


Orange, by the unanimous cenſent of all parties in the kingdom: A 


revolution which the great duke of Ormond did not live to ſee. He 
bad been laid aſide by king James, for his ſtrict adherence to the 


Proteſtant religion, notwithſtanding the important ſervices he had 


done the crown in the two laft reigns; and died on the twenty firſt 
1 Mieze et. en 9 


of July, in the eightieth year of His age. 


. 


Su the ſecond” of Fanuary, 1688-9, the prince of Orange iſſued a 


declaration, for the better collecting the publick revenues: And on 
the fifth of the ſame month, an order for with- drawing his troops out 


of the reſpective cities and boroughs, where they were quartered at 


the time of the electing the members of the convention; and another 


_ _ order, prohibiting all ſoldiers quartering in private houſes without 
JJ 250 on 91 25h root ug nog hs honany 
The prince eee the Scortyſb nobility and gentry a- 


o 


bout town to attend him at St. James's the ſeventh of January, ac- 


quainted them, That the'only reaſon that induced him to undergo fo 
great an undertaking was, the reſeuing their laws, religion and li- 


ties, from the imminent danger they were in; and deſired their 


advice for the ſecurity of them: Whereupon they retired to the 
Council- chamber at I hite hall, and drew up an addreſs to his highneſs, 
entreating him to take upon him the adminiſtration of the affairs of 


that kingdom, and to ſummon the ſtates of Scotland to met on the 14th 


of March. This addreſs being bs an by thirty Scottiſb lords, and 
eighty gentlemen, was preſente 


| to the prince by duke Hamilton 
on the ninth inſtant: Whereupon the Prince returned them his thanks, 


and promiſed to do as they defired him. 


The day following his highneſs ſent a Letter to the city of London, 
deſiring them to lend him two hundred thouſand pounds, with which 
they complied, and raiſed it in four days time by voluntary ſubſcriptions; 


Sir Samuel Daſbuood alone ſubſeribing ſixty thouſand pounds of the 
mony. And no the archbiſhop of Canterbury and ſeven of his brethren, 


having procured ſome expreſſions in the aſſociation to be ſoftened, 
thought fit to ſign it. Us N a * l f 11 39 Aue io n 2 -＋ie ah | 

The true ſtate and ſenſe of the nation at this juncture may be 
better diſoovered from a letter 6f7Dr. Sherlochbs to à gentleman 


1 , 
SIO oe 93S: 


elected a member of the convention, than from any thing I have met 


with; which I chooſe therefore to give the reader in the Doctor's 
Words; vv: 1 | SIR, 
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S IR, 5 

hear you are elected a member of this next convention; and 

therefore expect to ſee you very ſuddenly in Town. 
But I can tell you my mind more briefly in Writing; and you may 
think better of it when you ſee it before you: And therefore I rather 
choſe to give you the trouble of this paper, than to leave all to a 
xerſonal conference at our next meeting. „„ 

I will not difpute with you about what is paſt, or what is to come; 
it is too late to do the firſt, and for the ſecond, whatever becomes 
of other arguments, Intereſt is moſt apt to prevail: and therefore 
all that I beg of you is, to take care you do not miſtake your own 
and the nation's intereſt in a matter of ſuch high concernment. | 

There is no leſs affair before you than the fate of princes, and of 
three kingdoms; which requires the moſt calm, mature, and deli- 
berate advice: and yet when you come to London, you will find ſuch 
diſtractions and diviſions in mens counſels, that all the threatning 
dangers of popery were not a more formidable 5 to conſider- 
ing men; and old animoſities are revived, and new ones fomented, 
every day. Some were vilibly acted by ambition, others by revenge. 
The diſſenters are very buſy to undermine the church, and the com- 
monwealth- men to ſubvert monarchy; and the Lord have mercy up- 
on us all. I doubt not but you will readily confeſs, that it is the 
common intereſt to have things ſettled upon ſuch a bottom as is moſt 
like to laſt; and then I am ſure you muſt conſult both law and con- 
ſcience in the matter, and keep to the old eſtabliſhments as near as 
you can: for when there are ſo many diſtempers in mens minds, and 
ſuch contrary intereſts, it is no time to innovate; tis no time to lay 
new foundations, when there are frequent earthquakes, which will 
not give them time to ſettle. The revolutions of ſtate have been fo 
quick and ſudden of late, that all prudent men will be cautious how 
they try experiments, which are commonly dangerous and uncertain, 
bur eſpecially in matter of government, which depends upon the good 
[liking of free and moral agents; and when ſo many hundred thouſands 
are to be ſatisfied, you can never gueſs at the prevailing opinion by the 
major vote of a convention. | | 

Let us then conſider what is moſt likely to give the moſt general ſatis- 
faction to the nation; for that, Pm ſure, Is moſt likely to be laſting. 
And becauſe you may be a ſtranger to theſe matters yet, I will give 
yon an account of the different projects now on foot, as well as I can 
learn them. * IN 63 . 

Some are for ſending to the king, and treating with him to return to 
his government, under ſuch legal reſtraints as ſhall give ſecurity to the 
molt jealous perſons for the preſervation of their liberties, laws, and 
religion; and if he will not conſent to this, to make the next heir re- 
gent. Others are for declaring the crown forfeited and demiſed, and 
proclaiming rhe princeſs of Orange. Others will have the government 
diſſolved, and begin all de novo, and make the prince of Orange king, 
or crown him and the princeſs together; and poſtpone the title of the 
princeſs Anne till after the prince's death, if he ſurvive the princeſs, I 
hall not pretend to tell you which of theſe I prefer, were it res integra; 

for the queſtion is not, which you * I ſhould like beſt, but, which 
9 | Will 
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will be the firmeſt foundation for the peace and ſettlement of theſe 
kingdoms. | PE . 3 7 - . 5 5 
1. And for the firſt, though it be horribly decried, and ſuch men 


_ fooliſhly expoſed as friends to popery and arbitrary power; yet I could 


never meet with any one, who had the face to reject all treaty with 
the king, upon any other pretence, but, That it was in vain, and, 
tis impoſſible he ſhould give any ſecurity to the nation, That he would 


5 99 law: which is ſo ridiculous a pretence that it will ſatisfy no- 


ody but thoſe who are reſolved he ſhould never return. For, as lit- 
tle as I am verſed in this matter, I could frame ſuch laws as ſhould 


put it utterly out of the why power to invade our liberties or religion. 
However, I am ſure we 1 . 
would the king have called a free parliament, and given them liberty 


ould have thought our ſelves very ſecure, 


to have made what laws they pleated; and that which would have 


given ſuch general ſatisfaction before, had it been granted, I ſuſpect, 

_ ſhould it no be granted, and refuſed, that ſhould give us genera] diſ- 

| - atisfation : nay, the very refuſal to treat, will be thought ſuch a 

© ſcandalous negle& of our duty to a ſovereign prince, and give ſuch 
jealouſies to people, that thoſe who oppoſe it are only afraid the kin 

ſhould comply, 

Which will ſhe | | 

would the convention treat with the king, either they would agree, 

or they would not agree: if they could not agree upon the propoſal of 
reaſonable ſecurities, this would fatisfy multitudes of people, that they 


as will be the foundation of univerſal diſcontents, 
w themſelves: upon the firſt occaſion. It's certain, 


* 


had tried; if they did agree, this would give univerſal ſatisfaction, and 
there were an happy end of all our troubles. - / 


But now let us ſuppoſe, that part of the convention ſhould prevail 


which is againſt treating with the king, and for depoſing and ſetting 


Wo him alide without any more to do; let us. conſider what is like to be 
the moſt probable conſequence of this. . 


It is certain, this fundamental change in the government cannot be 


made by any legal Authority; for the convention will not pretend to 
any ſuch legal power: And there can be no parliament without a 
+, king; and à king whoſe whole authority depends upon a convention 


that has no ſuch authority, is but in a weak ſtate as to civil right. No 


man will think himſelf. bound in conſcience to obey him; and when 
every man's conſcience is free, let ſuch a prince beware of epidemical 


diſcontents: And let you and I calmly conſider, what diſcontents may 


probably ariſe upon ſuch a junQure. 


1. Firſt, then; All thoſe who think themſelves bound by their oaths 


of allegiance to defend” the king's perſon, crown, and dignity ; who 


wonder at men of law, who talk of a forfeiture or demiſe of the crown, 


while the king lives, and flies out of his kingdom only for the ſafety of 
his perſon, and becauſe he will not truſt himſelf in in the power of his 
enemies: I ſay, all ſuch perſons will be greatly diſcontented at depoſing 
the king, and will never own any other king, while their own king 


to whom they have ſworn allegiance lives: And though you ſhould 


ſuppoſe ſuch conſcientious men to be very few ; yet if theſe few ſhould 
happen to be perſons of character, of known prudence and ability, 
integrity and honeſty in church or ſtate, their example would give a 
tolerable ſhock to ſuch a new tottering government, tho* they were 
never ſo tame and peaceable, void of faction and ſedition, themſelves. 


And 
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And yet, let me tell you, you muſt not judge of the numbers of 
thoſe men by the late general defection : The whole nation, I confeſs, 
was very unanimous for the prince; great numbers of gentlemen, nay 
of the king's own ſoldiers, went over to him; very few but Papiſts 
offered their ſervice to the king ; but the reaſon of this was very evi- 
dent, not that they were willing to part with the king, and ſet up 
another in his room, but becauſe they were Horribly afraid of popery, 
and very deſirous to ſee the laws and religion of the nation ſettled up- 
on the old foundation by a free parliament ; which was all the prince 
declared for: but many who were well-wiſhers to this deſign, will not 
renounce their allegiance to their king; and now they ſee what is like 
to come of it, and are aſhamed of what they have done, and ask God's 
pardon for it, and are ready to undo it as ſoon as they can. 
2. Beſides a thouſand occaſions of diſcontent, which may happen in 
ſuch a change of government as this, which nobody can poſſibly fore- 
ſee, and yet may have very fatal conſequences; there are ſome very 
viſible occaſions for it, beſides the ſenſe of conſcience and loyalty. 
How many diſcontents, think you, may arife between the nobility and 
gentry who attend the new court? every man will think he has ſome 
merit, and expect ſome marks of favour; to have his ſhare of honour, 
and power, and profit; and yet a great many more muſt miſs than 
thoſe who ſpeed; and many of thoſe who are rewarded, may think they 


have not their deſerts, and be diſcontented to ſee others preferred be- 


fore them ; and thoſe whoſe expectations are va þ. an 6g are diſoblig- 


ed too; and that is a dangerous thing, when there is another, and a 
rightful king, to oblige; tor duty and diſcontent together, to be re- 
venged of a new king, and to be reconciled to an old one, will ſhake a 
throne which has ſo ſandy a foundation. The like may be ſaid of the 
ſoldiery, who are generally men of honour and reſentment, and have 


the greater and ſharper reſentment now, becauſe they are ſenſible of 


their miſtake when *tis too late. Yet, as they ought not to have 
fought for popery, nor againſt the Jaws and liberties of their country; 
ſo neither ought they to have deſerted the defence of the king's perſon 
and crown, but have brought the prince to terms, as well as the 
king. | 8 ' | 
Thos you may eaſily foreſee what a heavy tax muſt be laid upon 
the nation, to defray the charge of this expedition; and I believe the 
country would have paid it very chearfully and thankfully, had the 
prince reſtored to them their laws, and liberties, and religion, together 
with their king. But you know men are apt to complain of every 
thing, when money is to be paid; and may be it will be thought hard 
to loſe their king, and pay ſo dear for it too. And though what the 
convention docs is none of the prince's fault, no more than it was his 
deſign; but angry people do not uſe to diſtinguiſh fo nicely : but there 
is a greater difficulty ſtill than all this; there are no contentions ſo 
fierce as thoſe about religion; This gave life and ſpirit to the prince's 
deſigns, and had the main ſtroke in this late revolution; and though 
popery were a hated religion, yer. moſt men are zealous for their own 
religion as they are againſt popery : thoſe of the. church of England 
who are very glad to getrid of popery, will not be contented to part with 
their church into the bargain, for this would be as bad as they could 
have ſuffered under popery. The ſeveral ſects of Diſſenters are glad to 
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= get rid of popery alſo; but now they expect glorious days for them- 
EF __ ſelves; and what they expect God Almighty knows, for I am confident 
they do not know themſelves. Now confider how difficult it will be 
for any prince, who has but a crazy title to the immediate poſſeſſion 
of the crown, to adjuſt this matter, ſo as neither to diſguſt the church 
_ = of England, nor the Diſſenters ; and if either of them be difobliged 
E __- there is a formidable party made againſt him. This being the caſe, 
E - _ ſhould the king be depoſed, and any other aſcend the throne, it will, 
be neceffary for them to keep up a ſtanding army to quelt ſuch diſcon- 
EF tents; for where there are and will be diſcontents, without any tye of 
= - conſcience to reſtrain men, there can be no defence but only in power: 
and this will raiſe and increaſe new diſcontents; for it alters the frame 
of our conſtitution from a civil to a military government; which is 
one of the great grievances we have complained of: and I believe Eu- 
4% people will not be better pleaſed with Dutch, or German, or any 
foreign ſoldiers, than they were with their own countrymen ; and 1 
believe Eng/i/b ſoldiers will not be extremely pleaſed to ſee themſelves 
disbanded, or ſent into other countries to hazard their lives, while 
their places are taken up by foreigners, who live in eaſe, plenty and 
- Gafety. And when things are come to this paſs, which is fo likely, 
that I cannot ſee how the wit of man can prevent it, I ſhall ſuppoſe 
but one thing more, which you will ſay is not unlikely, that the king 
return with a foreign force to recover his kingdoms ;- how readily will 
the men of conſcience, and the men of diſcontent be to join him; nay, 
- to.invite him home again? and then if he returns a conqueror, you will 
-- wiſh, when it is too late, that you had treated with him, and brought 
* him back upon ſaſe and honourable terms. <4 - 
._- Secondly, Let us ſuppoſe now, That all this ſhould be over-voted 
_ __ UorTam ſure it can never be anſwered) and the Convention ſhould 
. _ reſolve to proclaim the next Heir. | N „„ 
| 1. You muſt be ſure to examine well who is the next heir; that is, 


- 


Lou muſt thoroughly examine the pretences of the prince of Wales; 
and if you have not good proof of the impoſture, you had better let 
it alone: For though the Nation has had a general preſumption of it, 
poet a male heir of the crown is mightily deſired ; and people would 
de very fond of him, if they had one; and ſeem to expect better proofs 
than mere preſumptions againſt him; becauſe common fame has pro- 
2 miſed a great deal more: and if you ſhould either ſay nothing to it, or 
| not what is expected, it would be a very plauſible Ne WE don. 
s- _ tented people to quarrel. „ 
1 2. Suppoſe the princeſs of Orange ſhould 7 to be the next heir; 
F what if a lady of her eminent virtue ſhould ſcruple to fit upon her fa- 
- ther's throne while he lives? Or what it ſhe ſhould ſcruple it hereafter, 
and place her father in his throne again? This is not impoſſible; for 
virtue is greater than a throne. For my part, I think you will put 2 
very hard thing upon ſo excellent a lady; and I pray God give her 
_— grace to reſiſt the temptation. A regency is more tolerable ; becauſe a 
- . nation muſt be governed; and none ſo proper to govern it as the next 
 * heir. But I ſhould think none who expect to wear a crown, ſhould 
cCountenance ſubjects in oy their king; nor accept of a crown 
upon fuch terms, as to take it off of a father's head. It is a dangerous \ 
thing for a prince who has a title to the crown, to own that the crown 
| N | may 
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may be forfeited and demiſed by ſuch a withdrawing : If this be not 
ſo, the princeſs has no right to the poſſeſſion of the crown yet; and if 
it be ſo, her crown is worth a great deal leſs than formerly it was; e- 
ſpecially if ſhe own this ſecret, by accepting the crown; which her 
anceſtors always concealed, and which the beſt ſubjects of England 
would not believe before; what they may do after this J know not. 

3. The next deſign (I verily believe without the thought or know- 
ledge of the prince, who has too great a mind to think of any thing, 
which, in the opinion of any wiſe man, could ſtain and ſully his. glory) 
is, Lo give the crown to the prince of Orange; for it muſt be a gift, if 
any thing, for he has no immediate title to it that T know of. This is 
upon a pretence that tlie government is diſſolved; and therefore we 
muſt — de novo; which is very ridiculous, when the king is {lill a- 
live, and the laws in as full force as eygr; only the regular adminiſtra- 
tion of the government at preſent inWupred by the king's abſence. 
But this is not the worſt of it, for *ris a dangerous pretence too; eſpt. 
cially to men of quality and eſtates, as you are: for if the government 
be diſſolved, our laws are diſſolved, and honour and property diſſolved 


with them; and then I doubt the Mobile will come in for their ſhare 


in the new diviſion of the lands, and ſet up for men of as good quality 
as any: for if our laws are gone, we return to a ſtate of nature, in which 
all men are equal, and all things common. This I believe you'll not 
be for, for that reaſon abovementioned. - oi HOES. M 

If then the laws continue, the government is not diſſolved ; and the 
crown is not a gift, but an inheritance ſtill, as much as your eſtate: 
and then the prince of Orange cannot have it in his own right 7 becauſe 
his own princeſs and the princeſs 4nne are before him. Conſider then 
what the conſequence of the project would be. 


1. This alters the eſſential conſtitution of the Eugliſb government, by 


charging an hereditary into an elective monarchy; a thing which 1 
know ſome men are very fond of; for even the next occaſion they can 
find to quarrel with their prince, they may with as much ceaſe turn it 
into a commonwealth: for when the crown is at the people's diſpoſal, 
they may, if they pleaſe, keep it to tliemſelves. 

2. This wi'l entangle all men of conſcience in new difficulties; for 
tlie oath of allegiance does not only bind us to the king, but to his 
heirs and ſucceſſors: which muſt be underſtood of the next lineal heir, 


where there is no authority to alter it; and whatever a parliament may 


be thoughr to have with the authority and conſent of the king, no 
man pretends, that a convention of the ſtates has any legal authority 
to do it. I ſhould be as heartily glad as any man, to ſee the prince 
of Orange legally ſettled on the Exliſb throne : but theſe are difficul- 
ties I cannot break through. Thus I have given you my thoughts, and 
pray God to direct yo. 1 
2 J am yours. 

Theſe were the thoughts of the doctor, and a great many wiſe men 
at that time. But it appears he lived to alter his mind in ſeveral par- 
ticulars; and to take the oaths, and accept of preferment under king 


William, even while king James was living. | 
5 7 6 But 
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But to proceed. The convention meeting at the day appointed, 
(vis. the 22d of January) the houſe of commons agreed upon this Re- 
* folve, viz. That king James II. having endeavoured to ſubvert the conſti- 
tution of the kingdom, by breaking the original contratt between king and 
people; and by the advice of jeſuits, and other wicked perſons, having vio. 
lated the fundamemal laws,. and withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, 
hath abdicated the government; and that the throne is thereby. vacant. 
This reſolution was carried up to the lords, for their concurrence : 
To which their lordſhips were pleaſed to concur, with theſe amend- 
ments; that inſtead of the word abdicated, 1 ſhould be inſerted, 
and the laſt paragraph, vis. Aud that the Throne is thereby vacant, 
ſhould be wholly left out. The houſe of commons would not admit 
of theſe amendments, but ſent to the lords, to deſire a conference up- 
on the ſubject- matter of the ſaid amendments; which, being agreed to 
by the lords, a committee A to manage the conference 

_ with them, who communicateT" to their lordſhips the reaſons of the 


C0. commons in not concurring to their ſaid amendments. As to the firſt, 


they ſaid, the word deſerted did not fully expreſs the concluſion-necel- 
- farily inferr'd from the premiſſes, which their lordſhips bad agreed; 
for they had agreed that king James II. had endeavour'd to ſubvert the 


cConſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original contract between 


king and people, and had violated the fundamental laws, and with- 
drawn himſelf out of the kingdom. Now, the word deſerted (as the 
commons argued) reſpected only the withdrawing, but the word abdi- 
_ _.. cated reſpected the whole; for which purpoſe the commons made choice 
of it. . e 2a 11; T | 221 eee eee | 1334 
And for the commons not agreeing to the ſecond amendment, to 
leave out the words, and that the throne is thereby vacant, the com- 
mittee, according to their inſtructions, inſiſted upon the following 
_ reaſons. | 120 n d e 
ight well infer, from ſo 


: * ng becauſe they conceived, that they 
much of their own vote as their lordſhips had agreed to, that king 
Fames II. had abdicated the government, and that the throne was 
thereby vacant; fo that if they wauld admit their lordſhips amend- 
ments, that hie had only deſerted the government, yet even thence it 
would follow, that the throne was vacant, as to king James II. deſert- 
ing the goverument being, in true conſtruction, deſerting the throne. 
Secondly, The commons conceived, that they needed not to prove 
unto their lordſhips, that as to any other perſon, the throne. was alſo 
vacant; their lordſhips having (as they concei vd) already admitted it, 
by their addreſſing to the prince of Orange, the 2oth of December paſt, 
to take upon him the adminiſtration of publick affairs, both civil and 
military, and to take into his care the kingdom of Ireland, till the 
meeting of this convention, in purſuance of ſuch letters; and by their 
lordſhips rene wing the ſame addreſs to his highneſs (as to publick 
affairs, and the kingdom of Ireland) ſince they met; and by appointing 
days of publiek thankſgivings to be obſerved through the whole king- 
dom: all Which the commons conceived to imply, that it was their 


Iordſhips opinion, that the throne was vacant, and to ſignify ſo much to 


the people of this kingdom. Thirdly, It is from thoſe who are upon the 
throne of England (when there are any ſuch) from whom the people 
of Ezgland ought to receive protection, and to whom, for that cauſe, 


they 


they owe the allegiance of ſubjects: but there being none now, from 


whom they expect regal protection, and to whom, for that cauſe 
they owe the allegiance of ſubjects, the commons conceived the throne 
_—O© iy ea ee "= ke. 
On the other hand, the earl of Notringhaw, according to Mr. Hamp- 
dens report, ſpoke to this effet. . 
That the lords had defired this conference, that they might be as 
happily united to the commons in opinion, as. they were inſeparable 
in their intereſt; and that they were at this time uneaſy that they 
_eould not concur; with the commons in every thing, e 
., That, the lords did inſiſt upon the firſt amendment; „ 
Firſt, Becauſe the lords do not find, that the word abdicated is a 
word known to the common law of England; and the lords hope the 
commons will agree to. make uſe of ſuch words only, whereof the 
meaning may be underſtood according to law, and not of ſuch as will 
be liable to doubtful interpretations. '. | 
Secondly, Becauſe in the moſt com! 


He faid, The lords did inſiſt on the 1 amendment, to leave out 
the words, and the throne ig thereby vacant, for this reaaſeñ 
For that altho” the lords bade agreed, that the king has deſerted the 
government, and therefore have made application to the prince of O- 
range, to take upon him the adminiſtration of the government, and 
thereby to provide for the peace and fafety of the kingdom; yet there 
can be no other inference ra wn from thence, but Only that the exer- 
eiſe of the government, by king James II. is ceaſed; fo as the lords 
were, and are willing to ſecure the nation againſt the return of the ſaid 
king into this kingdom; but not that there was either ſuch an abdica- 
tion by him, or ſuch a yacancy in the throne, as that the crown was 
thereby become elective, which they cannot agree. 
1. Becauſe by the conſtitution of the goyernment, the. Monarchy is 
hay: and eee, rr 

2. Becauſe no act of the king alone can bar or deſtroy the right of 
his heirs to the crown; and therefore, in anſwer to the third! reaſon 51 7 
ed by the houſe of commons, if the throne be vacant of king James II 
allegiance is due to ſuch perſon, as by the right of ſucceſſion it doth be- 

long to. i C l hag” 

7 7 he queſtion being put, That the houſe do agree with the lords in 
the firſt amendment, it was paſs'd in the negative. 3 

The queſtion being put, That the houſe do agree with the lords in 
the ſecond amendment, the houſe divided. The yea's go forth, The 
tellers for the yea's, Sir J. Tredenbam, and Mr. Gwyn, 151. The tellers 
for the no's, Mr. Colt, and Mr. Herbert, 282. And 
in the negative. 

And after a very long debate, and many fine ſpeeches on both ſides 
the queſtion, it appears to have been agreed on all hands, 1. That the 
crown was hereditary, and not elective; 2. That the king might ab- 


this Caſe. 


dicate or renounce his right to the crown, or the adminiſtration of the 


government, for himſelt, by expreſs words or actions, diſcovering a 
reſolution, and that allegiance was therefore no longer due to him, but 
the crown was devolved upon the next heir, as if he was actually dead. 
It was alſo reſolved, That it was not conſiſtent with our conſtitution, - 
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- on acceptation of the civil law, 
abdication is a voluntary expreſs act of renunciation ; which is not in 
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518 A Vindication of the STUARTS. 
be governed by a Popiſh prince: And, conſequently, the ebe 
tbe prince of Wales, though he ſhould appear to be born o the queen 
would be excluded; being carried to France, in order to be educated 
in that religion. And thereupon the convention were determined to 
declare the princeſs of ' Orange, 


"the next proteſtant heireſs, queen. 
But Dr. Burnet informs us, that the earl of Daily ſending over to 
the princeſs, to give her an account of their debates, and to let her 
know, if ſhie defired it, he did not doubt, they ſhould be able to ſet 
| © her alone upon the throne: ſhe anſwered, ſhe was the prince's wife, 
and would never be other than What ſhe ſhould; be in conjunction 
© with him, and under him; and ſhould take it very unkindly of any 
done who ſhould endeavour to ſeparate their intereſts : and ſent both 
the lord Danby's letter and her aniwer to the prince; who being now 
_ -* affured of the conſent of the princeſs under her hand, ſent for the 
earl of Dandy, together with the marquis of Halifax, and the ear! 
bol Shrewsbury, and let them know, that tho? ſome were for putting 
©the princeſs into the throne fg, he would neither think of holding 
it by apron-ſtrings ; nor would he take any ſbare in the government, un- 
* leſs it were lodged in his own perſom for term of life : though he would 
© conſent, that the iſſue of the princeſs Aune ſhould ſuceeed before tlie 


- 


J © ifſue he might have by any other wife but the princeſs.” 
And this reſolution of his highneſs, it appears, put an end to all the 
debates in the convention: for the lords immediately after agreed to the 
vote of abdication and vacaney of the throne; and on the ſeventh of 
February refolved, That the prince and princeſs of Orange ſhould be 
king and queen of England, &c. for their natural lives, and the life of 
the longer liver of them: and that the 7o/e and full regal power be in 
the prince only during their joint lives. With which reſolution the com- 
, e 
However, there were no leſs than eleven ſpiritual, and twelve tem- 
poral lords that proteſted againſt the reſolution concerning the abdica- 
tion and vacancy: of the throne; and within three eays their number 
increaſed to thirty ſeven. However, the princeſs of Orange arriving 
from Holland on the 12th of February, both houſes attended the prince 
and princeſs. the next day in the banquetting-houſe at Whitehall; when 
the Clerk of the crown read the following declaration of the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, and commons, aſſembled at Weſtminſter. = 


* 


Whereas the late king James II, by the aſſiſtance of divers evil 
counſellors, judges, and miniſters imployed by him, did endeayour 
to ſubvert and extirpate the Proteſtant religion, and the laws and li- 
© bertics of this kingdom, by aſſuming and exerciſing a power of diſ- 
penſing with, and fuſpending the laws, and the execution of laws 
without conſent of parliament; by committing and proſecuting di- 
vers worthy prelates, for humbly petitioning to be excuſed from 
concurring to the ſaid aſſumed power; by iſſuing, and cauſing to be 
executed, a commiſſion under the great ſeal, for erecting a court, cal- 
_ © Ted, The court of commiſſioners Br eccleſiaſtical cauſes; by levying 
money for and to the uſe of the crown by pretence of prerogative, 
for other time, and in other manner, than the fame was granted by 
_ © parliament; by raiſing and keeping a ſtanding army within this king- 
- dom. in time of peace, without conſent of parliament; and quarter- 


ing 
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© ing ſoldiers contrary to law; by cauſing ſeveral good ſubjects, bein 
* Proteſtants, to be difarmed, at the fame time when Papiſts were bot 
armed and imployed contrary to law; by violating the freedom of 
election of members to ſerve in parliament; by proſecutions in the 
court of King's Bench, for matters and cauſes cognizable only in par- 
© Hament; and by divers other illegal and arbitrary courſes. 1 
And whereas of late years, partial, corrupt, and unqualified perſons 

© have been returned, and ſerved on juries, in trials, and particularly 
© divers jurors, in trials for high treaſon, which were not ffee-holders; 
and exceſſive bail hath been required of perſons committed in crimi- 
£ nal cauſes, to elude the benefit of the laws, for the liberty of the ſub- 
* je; and exceſſive fines have been impoſed, and illegal and cruel pu- 
© niſhments inflicted, and ſeveral grants and promiſes made of fines 
and forfeitures, before any conviction or judgment; all which are ut- 
* terly and directly contrary to the known laws and ſtatutes, and free- 
© dom of this realm. 25 „ 

And whereas the late king James II. having abdicated the govern- 
* ment, and the throne being thereby vacant, his highneſs the prince 
© of Orange (whom it hath pleaſed Almighty God to make the glorious 
*. inftrument of delivering this xingdotn from popery and arbitrary 
© power) did (by the advice of the lords ſpiritual an temporal, and 
* divers principal perſons of the commons) cauſe letters to be written 
© to the lords {piritual and temporal, being Proteſtants; and other let- 
ters to the ſeveral counties, cities, univerſities, boroughs and cinque- 
ports, for the chuſing of ſuch perſons to repreſent them, as were of 
* right to be ſent to parliament, to meet and fit at Meſtminſter, Jauu- 
* ary the 22d, 1689, in order to ſuch an eſtabliſhment, as that their 
« religion, laws and liberties, might not again be in danger of bein 
* ſubverted: Upon which letters, elections have been according] 
made: And thereupon the faid lords ſpiritual and temporal, and com- 
' * mons, purſuant to their reſpective letters and elections, being now 

« aſſembled in a full and tree repreſentation of this nation; taking into 
their moſt ſerious conſideration the beſt means for the attaining! the 
* ends aforeſaid; do in the firſt place (as their anceſtors in like cafes 
have uſually done) for the vindicating their ancient rights and liber- 

© ties, declare, | | 


That the pretended power of ſuſpending laws, or the execution of 
© laws, by regal authority, without conſent of parliament, is illegal. 
© That the pretended power of diſpenſing with laws, or the execu- 
© ting of laws by regal authority, as it hath been aſſumed and exerci- 
© fed of late, is illega WHY | i 
That the commiſſion for erecting the late court of commiſſioners 
* for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and all other commiſſions and courts of the 
like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 24s 45. 
_ * That levying money, to or for the uſe of the crown, by pretence 
* of prerogative, without grant of parliament for longer time, or in 
* any otlier manner, than the ſame is, or ſhall be granted, is illegal” 
hat it is the right of the ſubject to petition the king, and all com- 
* mitments and proſecutions for ſuch petitioning, are illegal. 
* That the raiſing and keepinga ſtanding army within the kingdom 
n time of peace, unleſs it be by conſent of parliament, is againſt the 
Law. 6 8 5 That 
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That the ſubje&s being proteſtants, 'may have arms for their de- 


"© fence, ſuitable to their condition, and as allowed by law. 


That the elections of members of parliament, ought to b 


| £6: free. 


* That the freedom of ſpeech, or debites ind proceedings in parlia- 


ment, ought not to be impeached, or queſtioned in any court, or 
place out of parliament. ne 


That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, nor exceſſive fines 
© impoſed, nor cruel and unuſual et inflicted. 5 | 
_ © That jurors ought to be duly impannelled and returned; and jurors, 


© which paſs upon men in trials for high treaſon, ought to be free- 


holders. e 25 | 
bat all grants and promiſes of fines and forfeitures of particular 


© perſons before conviction, are illegal and void. 


© And that for redreſs of all grievances, and for the amending, 


© ſtrengthening, and, preſerving of the laws, parliaments ought to be 


held f . DE: EY Pr og, Ol FE REA 
And they do claim, demand, and inſiſt upon, all and ſingular the 
premiſſes, as their undoubted rights and privileges; and that no de- 
clarations, judgments, doings,” or proceedings, to the prejudice of the 
ple in any of the ſaid premiſes, ought in any wiſe to be drawn 
P in conſequence or example. bes 5 
To which demand of their rights, they are particularly encouraged, 
by the declaration of his highneſs the prince of Orange, as being the 
only means for obtaining a full redreſs and remedy therein. | 
* Having therefore an entire confidence; that his highnefs the prince 
of Orange, will perfect the deliverance, ſo far advanced by him; and 
will till preſerve them from the violation of their rights, which they 
have here aſſerted; and from all other attempts upon their religion, 


” a 


rights, and liberties; | 


The faid lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons aſſembled at 


'© Weſtminſter, do reſolve, that William and Mary prince and princeſs 


of Orange, be, and be declared, king and queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging; to hold the 
crown and royal dignity of the ſaid kingdoms and dominions to them, 
the ſaid prince and princeſs, during their lives, and the life of the 
ſurvivor of them; and that the ſole and full exerciſe of the royal power, 


_ © be only in, and executed by, the ſaid prince of 3 in the names of 


© the prince and princeſs, during their lives; and after their deceaſes, 


aid 3 and royal dignity of the ſaid kingoms and dominions, 
© to the heirs of the body of the ſaid princeſs; and for the default of 


© ſuch iſſue, to the princeſs Anne of Demmark, and the heirs of her bo- 


dy; and for default of ſuch iſſue to the heirs of the body of the faid 
© prince of Orange. | | 


* And the faid lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, do pray 
the faid prince and princeſs of Orange, to accept the ſame accord- 


+ * ingly. 


And that the oaths, hereafter mentioned, be taken by all perſons, 


of whom the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy might be required 
by law, inſtead of them; and that the ſaid oaths of allegiance and 


* ſupremacy, be eee 5 5 
© I A B. do ſincerely promiſe and ſwear, That I will be Ae 


— 
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: — bear true allegiance to their majeſties, king Miliam and queen 
Mary). S477 2 37 
19 80 & help me God". 


IIA. B. do ſwear, That I do from my heart, abhor, deteſt, and 

* abjure; as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and poſition, 
That princes, excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, or any au- 
* thority of the ſee of Rome, may be depoſed, or murdered by their 
© ſubjects, or any other whatſoever. And 1 do declare, that no fo- 
© reign prince, perſon, prelate, ſtate, or potentate, hath, or ought to 
* have, any juriſdiction, power, ſuperiority, preheminence, or authority, 
* eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual, within this reala gm. 715 1 ret 
N | g So help me God. | 


After the reading of this declaration, the marqueſs of Halifax, 
ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, made a tender of the crown to their 


highneſſes in the name of both houſes; whereupon, the prince returned 
this anſwer. | | 


Nu Lords and Gentlemen, 


* This is certainly the greateſt proof of the truſt you have in me, 
that can be given; which is the thing, that makes us value it the 
more. And, as IT had no other intention in coming hither, than ro 
* preſerve your religion, laws, and liberties ; ſo you may be ſure, that 
1 F ſhall endeavour to ſupport them, -and ſhall be willing to concur in 
© any thing, that ſhall be tor the good of the kingdom ; and to do all 
þ that is in my power, to advance the welfare and glory of the 
© nation. calls X | 


On the ſame day, being Ah Wedneſday, the prince and princeſs were 
ſolemaly proclaimed, king and queen of England, France, and Ireland, 
with the uſual ſolemnity, in the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 

Thus were the prince and princeſs of Orange, recognized king and 
queen, in purſuance of the reſolution, That it was not conſiſtent with the 
conſtitution, to be governed by a Popiſh prince. I do not ſee, the conven- 
tion did any thing more, than concur with the next Proteſtant heir the 
princeſs of Orange, in transferring her immediate right to her husband; 
which, it ſhe was fatisfied with, the ſubje& might very well acquieſce 
in it. Here was no election; no breaking into the ſucceſſion. King 
Fee had abdicated his throne; the next proteſtant heir, transferred 

r right to the crown to her husband, who might therefore be obey- 
ed, without _ manner of ſcruple. As to the perſon, ſtiled prince of 
Wales, his birth was-not only diſputed, but he was carried into a Po- 
piſh country, in order to be educated in that relgion ; which accord- 
ing to the reſolution of both honſes, rendered him incapable of the 
crown of England. And if popery is a perpetual bar to the ſucceſſion, 
I don't ſee, why we ought not to have ſubmitted ro the next pro- 
teſtant heir, if no ſuch ſettlement had ever been made. This cannot be 
called an election; but is more properly a recognizing the next pro- 
teſtant heir, our ſovereign. But to enter a little into the juſtice and 
reaſonableneſs of withdrawing our allegiance from a prince, on = | 

Hg abdicated 
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1 abdicated his throne, and refuſed to govern according to the laws of 
tte kingdom; which are the "meafure"of his power, as well, as of the 
1 „ e e doctor Turner, biſhop of Ely, in the debates 
concerning the abdication, Andere ee, That as there might be a 
natural incapacity to govern, as fickneſs, Iungcy, doating old age, &c. 
ſo there might be a motal incapacity ; as an irremoveable perſuaſion in 
4 aer e. ary to the doAri e of chriſtianity; When a prince is not 
ily ubadie o execute the laws, but thinks; himſelf obliged in con- 


"& 


dis limited authority, or hold the kingly office on ſuch terms as the 


uch a monarch? If then the king | 
K 1 the laws, that defend the proteſtant religion in this 
| Kingdom, and a 


= - objected,” that the church of Exglaud was once of another opinion, and 
= | _ preached up obedience to a popiſh, as well as a proteſtant prince; de- 
=. Cclaring, that a difference in religion could not alter our duty: Ianſwer, 


nce might govern a proteſtant people according to their laws; but 
Bee nation has twice made the experiment, once in queen Mary's 
WE -- reign, and again in that of James II; and by dear bought experience, 
= tack found, that ſuch princes look upon themſelves obliged in con- 
ſcience to ruin and deſtroy thoſe ſubjects they are bound to protect, 
and to ſubvert the whole conſtitution, rather than not eſtabliſhi their 
anne have now very good reaſon to alter our minds; and if 
ue ſhould ever a third time fuffer ourſelves to come under a popiſh 
yoke; we deſerve to feel the effects of it. But to proceed: 

Loet us enquire of the ſubjects of France or Spain, if their ſeveral kings 
mould turn Proteſtants, whether they would not think themſelves 
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4 bound in conſcience to withdraw their allegiance from them? Nay, 
whether the Pope, the head of their religion, would not look upon it 

2s 4 meritorious act, to take up arms againſt ſuch proteſtant princes ? 

and if this would be allow'd and applauded in abſolute monarchies, 

A where the whole legiſlative authority is lodged. in the prince, how 


much more are we excuſable in a limited monarchy. where the king 
ann neither make or alter the laws, without the concurrence of the peo- 
= pie, in recognizing the next heir, profeſſing the religion of our country? 
Fee addrels mylelf to the Presbyterians, and the reſt of the Dif 
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a. - ſenters 
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ſenters in like manner, and demand, If any of their ſects were eſta- 


bliſh'd by the laws of the land in the limited monarchy, whether they 


would obey either a popiſh or epiſcopal king, if he went about arbi- 
trarily to deprive them of the exerciſe of their religion? To conclude: 
As the laws of this country have eftabliſh'd the church of England here, 
and the ſovereign is obliged to be of that church; poſſibly, none of 
our future princes will be ſo weak as to profeſs themiſelves-Papiſts, or 
Presbyterians, or endeavour the extirpation of the church of England, 
while king James's unhappy fate remains upon record. b 
1 ſhall make but one obſervation more on this great turn of ſtate; - 
and that is on the diligence and addreſs of the Diſſenters, who always 
pretend to a great ſhare of merit in every alteration of government. In 
Gromwell's uſurpation, they gave out, he could not have ſupported 
himſelf without their aſſiſtance. At the reſtoration, That the kin 
was principally obliged to them. When king James II, aſſumed a di{- 
penſing power, they congratulated him, and encouraged him in it, by 
the moſt flattering addreſſes, and baſe ſubmiſſions: And when king 
William and queen Mary came to the crown, they pretended, this was 
broughr abour too by their means; though, in the wy of Rocheſter's 
words, The main body of thoſe who made fo brave a ſtand at the re- 
volution, were all of the church of England, and the principles on 
which they ſtood, all church of England principles. It was by theſe 
perſons and principles, that popery was ſtopp'd in its carreer, and the 
arbitrary ſchemes king James had form'd, were intirely defeated. - 
Give me leave to obſerve further, that it was a church of England 
parliament, and even a high church parliament, that firſt ſettled the 
proteltant {acceſſion in the reign of king William; and another high 
church parliament, that eſtabliſh'd it in the reign of queen Anne; 
though the diſſenters, it muſt be own'd, have generally had the fore- 
_ ſight to diſcern when a turn of ſtate is likely to happen, to make 
friends in time, and claim the greateſt ſhare in the enterprize ; and 
have been ſo lucky as to be believed and favour'd accordingly, by thoſe 
that did not thoroughly know them: though if it be conſider'd, that 
they can never be hearty friends to any government, but a common- 
wealth; and if they could, that they are not a ſixteenth part of the 
nation; the church of England, ab it juſtly deſerves, would be eſteem'd 
the greateſt and firmeſt ſupport of his majeſty's throne, and enjoy a 
proportionable ſhare of his favour. - ; | 
Ihe title of king James was the ſame. with that of his brother king 
Charles II, and had never been diſputed, if he had not abdicated the 
vernment. As to his character, ſince we are ſo divided about it our 
[Uves, I ſhall refer the reader to that given him by an ingenious fo- 
reigner, who obſerves, * That the duke of Tork employ'd his youth in 
© the continual exerciſe of arms: He had always apply*d himſelf to it 
from the age of nine years, when he was with his father at Eagehili 
© fight, till the age of twenty ſeven, when he returned into England 
* with his brother. His genius led him that way; he valued any op- 
© portunity of ſignalizing his courage, above the greateſt political ad- 
* vantages: This is both commendable and blame-worthy. I know 
© not whether the duke deſerved the blame, but all Europe was con- 
© vinced, that he was worthy of the praife; and the commendations 


9 | given 


5 N records, a gratification of 50,0007. and ni (gy 5. | 
I This victory having added new luſtre to the duke of Tori, he 


* friends than the duke of Tork's. 


II am ſenſible, ſome politicians thought ill of it, and err*d with 


3 thoſe who, to be thought to ſee farther into myſteries of ſtate than 


others, do report whatſoever they imagine, and not what really is. 
The truth is, that the king never had any jealouſy of the duke, and 

that the duke, from his infancy, ever behaved himſelf ſo ſubmiſſively 

towards the king, that h&had no occaſion to ſuſpeQ him: A thing 
8 or. rare between two brothers of that rank, in a court ſo full of 
; ſs and factious ſpirits, as that of England has long been. By 
© this. it appears, that all parties equally made intereſt to the duke of 
© Tork, and that whatſoever way he leant, the balance inclined. This 


was the duke of Tork's condition, and thus were men's minds diſ- 


© poſed towards him, when a jealouſy ſpread abroad, of his being a 
* catholick in his heart, though he ſtill outwardly appear'd as a pro- 
* teſtant, beginning to withdraw the affections of men from him, gave 
© the firſt ſhock to his proſperity. | He 


< wi 
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ee is allow'd by all, to have been a kind husband, and an indul- 


gent father; and if we may believe his old proteſtant ſervants, he was 
© the beſt of maſters.” * 


I ſhall add here part of the ſpeech of the ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, on his preſenting the bill to his majeſty king Charles II, 
when the gratuity of 50,000 J. was given to the duke, for his ſervice 
againſt the Dutch, viz, 


* And it is not the leaſt mercy, both to your majeſty, and to your 
: people, that God hath bleſſed you with a brother ſo like your- 
e =o | 8 | 

The name of his royal highneſs is already enrolled among the 
© heroes of other nations; but this his native country had not ſo great 
experience of him, till your majeſty was pleaſed, in this ſummer's 
expedition, to truſt him with the conduct of the moſt royal fleet that 
ever failed upon the Britiſb ſeas: Wherein he ſhewed that proweſs, 
and that prudence, and, by the bleſſing. of Almighty God, was 
© crowned with that ſucceſs againſt the Dutch, that we cannot paſs it 
© by in ſilence; and yet we are at a loſs how to expreſs our thanks 
* both to your majeſty and to him. I am commanded therefore to 
© beſeech your majeſty, That you will vouchſafe to let us make a pre- 
* ſent to you of a month's tax, to come in the rear after the four and 
twenty months of your majeſty's royal aid; and that your majeſty 
* will be pleaſed to beſtow it upon his royal highneſs.* 


Thus was this prince happy in the affections of the people, till he 
_ _ diſcovered his religion: And, notwithſtanding the prejudices againſt 
him upon this account, he had in a great meaſure recovered their good 
opinion again before his brother died. He came to the crown with 
great applauſe, and gave ſuch aſſurances of protecting our religion and 

roperties at his acceſſion, that the parliament he called appeared as 
. and affectionate to their prince as any that had been aſſembled 
of late years. And to the intrigues of the jeſuits, and of ſome falſe 
brethren in his council, who put the king upon arbitrary and illegal 
meaſures, and then betrayed and reviled * for purſuing their coun- 
ſels; to theſe we many impute moſt of his own and his people's mis- 
fortunes afterwards : They were very much owing alſo to the obſtinacy 
of the Whigs in the late reign, who would not admit of any expedients 
to prevent theſe encroachments. As to the king's courage and con- 
duct under his misfortunes, which are thought not to be equal to the 
character he had obtained in the former part of his life: ſhould this 
be admitted, it is not to be much wondered at, when he was betrayed 
and deſerted by all forts of people, when he could hardly depend upon 
any one man in his council or armies, and was forſaken even by his 
own children; which are circumſtances ſufficient to diſpirit a perſon 


of 8 approved courage, and confound the moſt conſummate con- 
u 0 1 : 


_ King James II. while he was Duke of York, was married to Mrs. 
Anne Hye, eldeſt daughter to the right honourable Edward Hyde, Eſq; 
chancellor of the exchequer, and afterwards earl of Clarendon, 0g _ 
28 ac chancellor 
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chancellor of England. His royal highneſs was firſt contraſted to this 
lady on the twenty fourth of November 1659, at Breda in Brabant; 


and was again married to her after the reſtoration, according to the 


rites of the church of England, on the third of Seprember 1660, y whom 
; he had iſſue four ſons and four aer vir. 


| Charles of 7 wh, Duke of Cambridge, born the twenty cond of 
Oftoter 1660 who died ſeven months od. 
James of Ti ork; Duke of Cambridge, ſecond ſon, born the ewelfrh of 


July 1663: He was preſently created baron of Dauntſey, and Earl of 


| Cambridge, and at the age of three . was elected knight of the gar- 
ter; but died before he was inſtalled, Anno 1667. 
Charles of Tork, Duke of Kendal, third ſon, bora at St. Janes s the 


fourth of Fuly, Anno 1666, who died in 1667. 


Edgar Duke of Cambridge; fourth ſon, born the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1667, died the eighth of June 1671. 

Mary of Tork,-eldeſt daughter of king James II. was born the thir- 
tieth of April 1662: She was married to William Henry of Naſſau, 
3 of Orange, afterwards king's of England, the fourth of November 
1077 
Anne of T. ork, ſecond daughter, was born at St. "Pier s this Gxth day 
of February 1664: ſhe was married to his royal highne's George Priiice 
of Denmark, Ä ſon to Frederick III. . of Denmark; and was 


afterwards queen of England, oo 


Henrietta of Tork, his third day hter, was/born at Whitehall the 
. thirtieth-day of January Anno 166 „ and died at ten months old. 
Katherine of Tork, fourth daughter, born the ninth of 9 1670, 


| | aa the fifth of December 1677. 


His royal highneſs having buried his firſt dutcheſs the thirty firſt of 
1 1671, While he was duke of Tor married again to the princeſs 
of Modena, Mary dq Efte, daughter of Alphonſo d Efte, duke of Modena, 
and ſiſter to 7 the then duke at Dover: rhe W of November 
a * By this ee he had iſſue, viz 


kat, of Tork; duke of Cambridge, bat at St. 7 7. zmes's on the le- 


BE venth of November Auno 1677, who died the December following. 


Katherine Laura, eldeſt i born the tenth day of January 


| : | 1674, died October 1675. 
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abella of Jort, Tron daughter, born che ewenty eighth of Augr iſt 
2696, died the ſecond of March 16806. 
Churlate Maria of Tork, third daughter, born the fiſteenth of Au- 
ul 168a, died in October followih 
ames-Francis-Edward, a fon w ofe birth was diſputed, of whom 
_ the. 8 delivered at St. James s on Sunday Morning che tenth of 
une 16 
1 ' Loviſa-Maria-Tereſia, a daughter born at St. Germains in France the 
eighteenth of June, Anno 1692; and died at St. Germains the eighth of 
Be A New Stile 1712. His natural iſſue wwe, 
Janes Etæ- James, his eldeſt natural ſon by Mrs. Arabella Churchill, 
fer to colonel Churchill, afterwards duke of OT created 4 
| the 
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the third year of his father's reign duke of Berwick, earl of Tinmouth, 
and baron Boſworth., and in the year 1688 elected one of the knights 
companions of the noble order of the garter; bur going to France with 
the king the ſame year, was never inſtalled: He aftetwards ſerved in 
the French troops; whereupon he was outlawed for high-treaſon Anno 
1695. Since which he has been made a marſhal of Frauce, and com- 
manded both the French and Spaniſh armies; particularly at the me- 

morable battle of Almanga; where his ſucceſs was ſuch, that he was 
made a duke and peer of France. He commanded the French army on 
the Rhine, conſiſting of an hundred thouſand men, the laſt war, and 
was killed June 1734, by a cannon-ball at the fiege of Philipsburghs 
He left three ſons behind him; vis. 1. Duke James Fita. James; the 
ſecond is duke of Liria in Spain, having received that honour from his | 
catholick majeſty, whoſe ambaſſador he was ſome time to the court of 
Vienna; and the third is in the ſervice of the church. 18 
Henry Titæ- James, ſecond natural ſon of king James II. by Mrs. 
Arabella Churchill, was, while he remained in England, uſually ſtiled 
the Grand Prior: He followed his father into France, and was outlaw- 
ed alſo in the year 1695, and is ſince dead, leaving ifſue only one 
daughter. ; LL TIER 
Henrietta, a daughter of king James II. by Mrs. Arabella Churchill, 
was married to Sir Henry Waldegrave, afterwards L. Waldegrave ; 
by whom ſhe had iſſue James lord Waldegrave. - il $1 
"King James had another natural daughter by the ſaid Mrs. Churchill, 
lately a Nun in France. n en | 
He had alſo another daughter by Mrs. Catherine Sedley, daughter of 
Sir Charles Sedly, created counteſs of Dorcheſter ; and was wife to the 
earl of Pertmore. | | 5 
Katherine, born Anno 1681, ſurnamed Darnley, married 1699 to 
James late earl of Angleſea, and ſeparated from him by act of parlia- 
ment; by whom ſhe had iſſue a daughter; and after his death was 
married to 7ohn Sheffield, duke of Buckingham; by whom ſhe had iſſue 
John Sheffield, late duke of Buckingham, who was born Anno 1712, 


Statutes in the Reign of King James II. 


There being but one parliament in this reign, which did not fit much 
above two months, very few laws were made, except thoſe relating to 
the taxes already mentioned; the principal of them were. 
1 Fac. 2, Cap. 8, Which prohibits the importation of gunpowder, 
in, ammunition, or utenſils of-war, without licenſe, on pain of for- 
eiture. AT? | 
1 Fac. 2, Cap. 10, Empowers juſtices of peace to provide carriages 
for the king in his progreſs and removals. 
1 Fac. 2, Cap. 15, Enables the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop 
of London, and the lord mayor, to finiſh the cathedral of St. Pauls, by 
a duty laid on coals. _ _ | 


p I Fac. 2, Cap. 16, Contains directions concerning the ſettlement of 
poor people. . | 

1 Fac. 2, Cap. 17, Enacts, That no adminiſtrator ſhall be cited to 

render an account of the perſonal _ of his inteſtate, otherwiſe oy 
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ol Sangrige in Com. Herif. 1685. f 


dy iaventory thereof; unleſß at the ene! ns SER in FEM of 
A! Of one having a demand out of ſuch eſtate, as 2 creditor, 
or next 

If after the death of a father, 2 any. 8 children ſhall dic inteſtate, 


8 Wife or children, i in the life-time of the mother, every brother 
2 ſiſter, their repreſentatives, {ball haue an equal ſhare with 
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aufer Noblemen created i in the Reign of King James I. 
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Fleury armin of Chevely, in Com, Cam, Eſq; . created baron of] Dre 
c Com. Kent, the 3th of May, 1686. 
Sir George Feffertes, Bart. lord chief juſtice of England, cater 
 Fefferies ot Wem in Com. Salop, 1685, w 
Juobn lord Churchill, of Aymouth 1 in Kalt, created baron, 0 urch. 


3 


£ ; 


IDES.) 


Catherine Sealey, on "child of. Sis Gharks' Sell, bart. created 
_ baroneſs of. 44; co ſecond of Januam, 1686. 
Idegrave, bart. created L. Waldegrave of Chemon in ch. 
Somer (ct, the twentieth of January, 1685. 
James, Titer James, natural ſon to king Janes, II, by Mrs. Churchill 
er to the late duke of Marlborough, created dulg of Berwick, carl of 
— Tmouth, and baron of Gaſworth, in February 1686. 
Sir Francis Ratcliffe; of Hilton in Com. Northumb. bart. created baron 
of Tindake, viſcount — and Langley, and earl of Derwenwater, 
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CHARLES STUART King of Egan 


PRETENDED 


BEFORE THE 


High-Court of ſuſtice ſor High-Treaſon, January 20-27. 1648. 


* 


24 Car. I. with the Names and Depoſitions of the ſeveral Wit- 
neſſes, and the whole Proceedings thereon: | „ 


0 ; 


Act of the Commons of England, aſſem- 
"bled in Parliament, for erecting a High- 


Court of Juſtice, for the trying and judg- 
ing of CHantEs STVUART, King of 
_ England. 


6 \ HERE As it is notorious, That 


© thoſe many incroachments which his pre- 
deceſſors had made upon the people in 
their rights and freedoms, has had a wick- 
Jed deſign totally to ſubvert the ancient 
© and fundamental laws and liberties of this 
© nation, and in their place to introduce an 


arbitrary and tyrannical government; and 


that before all other evil ways and means 


to bring this deſign to paſs, he has proſe- 


© cuted it with fire and ſword, levied and 


© maintained a cruel war in the land, a- 


* gainſt the parliament and Kingdom; 
* whereby the country has been miſerably 


© waſted ; the publick treaſure exhauſted ; 


trade decayed .; thouſands of people mur- 
* dered, and infinite other miſchiefs com- 
© mitted'; for all which high and treaſona- 
ble offenſes, the ſaid Charles Stuart might 
. | 


© Charles Stuart, the now King 
of England, not content with 


- 
* 


ver Cromwell, | 
Sir Hardreſs Waller, Knight; Philip Skip- 
Wd waa Wauton, Thomas Harrifen, 


long ſince have juſtly have been brought 
to exemplary and condign . puniſhment. 


his perſon, after it had pleaſed God to 
deliver him into their hands, would have 
quieted the diſtempers of the kingdom, 


him; but found by fad experience, that 


nuance of their evil practiſes, and in rai- 
ſing new commotions, rebellions and in- 
vaſions: for prevention therefore of the 
like, or greater inconveniencies, and to 


ſoever may hereafter preſume traiterouſly 
and maliciouſly to imagine or contrive 
the inflaving or deſtroying of the Engli/s 
nation, and to expect impunity for ſo do- 
ing: Be it ordained and inacted by the 
commons in parliament, and it is hereby 
ordained and enacted by authority there- 
of, That Thomas Lord Fairfax; Oli- 
Henry Ireton, 
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* Whereas alſo the parliament, well hoping 
that the reſtraint and impriſonment of 
o 


did forbear to proceed judicially againſt | 


ſuch their remiſſneſs ſerved only to incou- 
rage him and his complices in the conti- 


the end no chief officer or magiſtrate what- 
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Eſquires; 
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WV Wallop, William Heveningham, Eſquires; 
Ifac Pennmgton, Thomas Atkins, 8 755 70 
of Lon 


1 The Th of CARL Es STUART, 


Edward Whaley, 


Eſquires; Sir Thomas Honywood, 


Miamay. Sir Thomas Wroth, Knights; 
Sir William Maſham, Sir John Barrington, 
Sir William Brereton, Baronets ; Robert 


land Witfon, Aldermen ef the City 


i daun; Sir Peter Wentworth, Knight of the 


o 
* 


K 9 


Godfrey Boſvile, 


8 ronet; 


Bath; Henry Martin, William Purefoy, 


Morley, John Ber ſtead, Matthew Thom- 
Iinſon, John Blackiſtone, Gilbert Milling- 


ton, Eſqu 


John Hutchinſon, Eſquires ; Sir Arthur 


Hazlerig, Sir Michael Liveſey, Baronets; 
Richard Salwey, Humphry Salwey, Ro- 


bert Tichbourn, Owen Roe, Robert Man- 


waring, Robert Lilbourn, Adrian Scroop, ; 
Richard Dean, John Okey, Robert Over- 
John Deſbborough,  - 
William Goff, Robert Duckenfield, Corne- 


John Hulon, 


ton, 


lius Holland, John Carey, Eſquires ; Sir 


William Armyn, Baronet; John Jones, 


Eſquire; Miles Corbet, Francis Allen, 


I uhomas Liſter, Benjamin Weſton, Pere - 
grine Pelham, John Gourdon, Eſquires; 
Francis Tharp, Serjeant at Law; John 
| Nutt, Thomas Challoner, Algernoon Sid- 
* © ney, John Anlaby, John Moore, Richard 


Darley, William — John Aldred, John 


Fagg, James Nelthorp, Eſquires; Sir Wil- 
liam Roberts, 


57 C lement, John 


direws, Alderman of the City of London; 


William Cawley, Abraham Burrell, An- 


en Sta 1 Roger Grat wick, 


Zen 
homas Horton, Thomas | 


8 George Fenwick, eſquires; Robert 


* Nicholas, Serjeant at Law,; Robert Rey- 
nolds, John L ile, Nicholas Love, —— 8 
Potter, Eſquires ; Sir Gilbert Pickering, 
Baronet; Ker Weaver, Roger Hill, John 

| | Sir Edward Damon; 5 1 
Je 2 Pee, Blunt » Thomas 
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Thomas Pride, Tſaac 
3 Exer, Richard Ingoldsby, Henry Nild- 

may, 
Thomas Lord Grey 
Lord Life, William Lord Monſon; Sir 
= Tohn Danvers, Sir Thomas Maleverer, Ba- 

. 5 z Sir John Bourchier, Sir James Har- 


on; Sir William Allanſon, Sir Henry. . 
for the hearing, trying and adjudging of 


of Grooby, Philip . 


ohn Trenchard, Herbert 


uires; Sir William Conftable, Ba- 
dmund Ludlow, John Lambert, 


*4 Knight; Francis Laſſels, 
Alexander Rigby, Henry Smith, Edmond 
Wild, James Challoner, Joſias Berners, 
Dennis Bond, Humphry Edwards, Grego- 
ry, Thomas Wogan, 
quires. 3, Sir Gregory Norton, Baronet; 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law. ; Edmond 
Harvey, John Dove, John Ven, Eſquires 5 
John Fowks, Alderman of the City of Lon- 
don; Thomas Scot, Eſq; Thomas An- 
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Boon, - Auguſtine Garland, ** Skin- 


ner, John Dixwell, George Fle:twood, Si- 


mon Meyne, . James Temple, Peter Tem- 


N ple, Daniel Blagrave, Eſquires ; Sir Peter 


emple, Knight and Baronet; Thomas 
Wayte, John Brown, John Lowry, Eſqs; 
, mal be, and are hereby appointed and 
© required. to be commiſſioners and judges 


© the ſaid Charles Stuart. And the ſaid 
commiſſioners, or any, twenty, or more of 
them, ſhall 
and conſtituted. a High- court of Juſtice, 


and place as, by the ſaid commiſſioners, or 
the major part of twenty, or more of 
them, under their hands and ſeals, ſhall 
be appointed and notified by public pro- 
clamation in the great hall or palace-yard 
at Weſtminſter z and to adjourn from time 
to time, and from place to place, as the 
ſaid High- court, or major part thereof 
meeting, ſhall hold fit; and to take order 


Stuart, with the crimes and treaſons above 


amination of witneſſes upon oath,” which 
the court has hereby authority to admini- 
ſter, or otherwiſe, and taking any other 
evidence concerning the fame, and there- 
upon; or in default of ſuch anſwer, to 


final ſentence to execute, or caule to be ex- 
ecuted, ſpeedily and impartially. And 
the ſaid court is hereby authorized and re- 
quired to appoint and direct all ſuch offi- 


in any ſort Judge neceſſary or uſeful for 
the orderly and good managing of the 
premiſes. And Thomas lord Fairfax, the 

eneral, and all officers and ſoldiers under 
. i command, and all officers of juſtice, 
and other welLaffected perſons, are hereby 
authorized and required to be aiding and 
aſſiſting unto the {aid court in the due ex- 
* ecution of the truſt hereby committed. 
Provided, that this act, and the authority 
© hereby granted, do continue in force fos 
© the ſpace of one month, from the making 
thereof, and no longer.” 


Hen. Scobell, Cler. Parl. Poa. Com. 


In purſuance of which ſaid ac, the houſe 


of commons ordered as Slows, VIZ. 


Die 


are hereby authorized 


to meet and ·ſit at ſuch convenient time 


for the charging of him, the ſaid Charles 


mentioned, and for the receiving of his 
perſonal anſwer thereunto ; 3 and for the ex- 


2 to final ſentence, according to ju- 
ice and the merit of the cauſe; and ſuch 


cers, attendants, and other circumſtances, 
as they, or the major part of them, ſhall 


King of ENGLAND, for High-Treafon. 3 


_ +. » Die Sabbati, 6 Jan. 1648. 
(ed by the commons aſſembled in 


parliament, That the commiſſioners 
nominated in the act, for erecting a high- 
court of juſtice for trying and judging of 
Charles Stuart king of England, do meet 
on Monday next, at two in the after-noon, 
in the painted- chamber. 
By virtue of which ſaid recited act, and of 
the aid order grounded thereupon, the com- 
miſſioners, whole names are hereunder writ- 


ten, met on Monday the faid eighth day of th 


January, 1648, in the faid painted-cham- 
ber, at Weſtminſter ; where the ſaid act 


was openly read, and the court called. 


Commiſſioners preſent, 


Tho. lord Fairfax. 
Oli. Cromwell, Eſq; 


Henry Ireton, Eſq 


Sir Hardreſs Waller. 
Valentine Wauton. 
Edward Whaley. 
Thomas Pride. 
Iſaac Ewers. 

Sir Greg. Norton, 
Peter Temple, Elq; 
John Ven, Eſq; 
Thomas Challoner, 


Henry Martin, Eſq; 


Joh. Berkſtead, Eq; 
Gilbert Millington, 
Richard Dean, Eſq; 
Cornelius Holland, 
John Jones, Eſq; - 
John Alured, Eſq; 
Henry Smith, Eſq; 
John Liſle, Eſq; 
James Temple, Eſq; 
Adrian Scope, Eiqz 
Edmund Ludlow, 
John Huſon, Eſq; 
Thomas Harriſon, 
Nicholas Love, 


Thomas lord Grey of 
Grooby. | 

Sir John Danvers, 

Sir Tho, Maleverer, 


Sir John Bourcher, 
Sir Henry Mildmày. 
James Challoner, 
Gregory Clement, 


John Fry, Eſqʒ 


Auguſtine Garland, 


Daniel Blagrave, 
Robert Tichbour n, 
Wil. Heveningham, 
William Purefoy, 
ohn Blackiſtone, 
Wil. Lord Monſon. 
John Okey, Eſq; 
John Carew, Eſq; 
Peregrine Pelham, 
Francis Laſſells, Eſ. 


John Downs, Eſq; 


John Brown, Eſq; 
John Hutchinſon, 
Miles Corbet, Eſq; 


Humphrey Edwards 


Edmond S 
William Goff, ; 


The commiſſioners of the court being, 
as aforeſaid, met, and informing themſelves 


B Y virtue of an act of the commons of 
England, aſſembled in parliament, for 
erecting. a High- court of Juſtice, for the 


trying and Jie of Charles Stuart, King 


of England, we, whoſe names are here- un- 
der written (being commiſſioners, among 
others nominated in the ſaid act) do hereby 
appoint, That the High- court of Juſtice, 
mentioned in the ſaid act, ſhall be holden in 
the Painted-chamber, in the palace of Weſt- 


minſter, on Wedneſday the tenth day of 


this inſtant January, by one of the clock in 


e after- noon. And this we do appoint to 


be notified by public proclaiming hereof in 


the great hall at Weſtminſter, to-motrow, + 


being the ninth day of this inſtant January, 


of the tenor of their commiſſion, they ac- 
cordingly appoint the ſaid court to be hol- 
den, in the fame place, on Wedneſday the 
tenth of the ſaid month of January; and 
ordered proclamation thereof to be made in 
the great hall at Weſtminſter by Edward 
Dendy, Serjeant-at-arms ; authoriſing him 
hereunto by precept, under their hands and 
kals, in works following, viz, 


betwixt the hours of nine and eleven in the 
forenoon, In teſtimony whereof, we have 
hereunto ſet our hands and ſeals, this eighth 
day of January, Anno Domini 1648. 
We the commiſſioners, whoſe names-are 
hereunto ſubſcribed, do hereby autho- 
riſe and appoint Edward Dendy, Ser- 
jeant- at· arms, to cauſe this to be pro- 
claimed, according to the tenor there- 
of, and to make due return of the ſame, 4 
with this precept, to the ſaid court, at 79 
the time and place abovementioned. #7 
Sealed and ſubfcribed by *- 
William Monſon, ohn Huſon. 40 
Thomas Grey. eregrine Pelham. 4 
Oliver Cromwell. Edmond Ludlow. # 
Gregory Norton. gone Berkſtead. fig 
Henry Ireton. eter Temple. ++ 
H. Edwards. Edward ley. 4+ 
John Hutchinſon, |. 80 Okey. AY 
Har. Waller. obert Tichbourn, 1 
William Conſtable. Thomas Pride. bags 
John Liſle. Henry Smith. 24 
Henry Martin. Thomas Maleverer. i. 
Valentine Wauton. Thomas Challgner. * 
John Blackiſtone. ohn Fry. 1 
Gilbert Millington. John Bourchier. 14 
Adrian Scroope. John Carew. 
James Temple, Aug. Garland. 
James Challoner. Richard Dean. 
Thomas Harriſon. Daniel Blagrave. 
John Jones. | 


Which ſaid precept is thus returned on the 
backſide 3 viz. I have cauſed due proclama- 
tion to be made hereof, according to the te · 
nor of the precept within written, 


Ang 


c 
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proceedings of the ſaid court, they nomi- 
nate officers 3 and accordingly choſe Mr. 
Ake, Dr. Poriſlaus, Mr. Steel, and Mr. 


Cook, counſel, to attend the ſaid court; 
Mr. Greaves and Mr. John Phelps, clerks; 


to whom notice thereof was ordered to be 
given. * 1 
Mr. Edward Walford, Mr. John Pow- 
ell, Mr. John King, Mr. Phineas Payne, 
and Mr. Hull, are choſen meſfengers to at- 


- _ 


tendthis court. 


January nine, 1648, according to the 
precept of the eighth inſtant, Serjeant Den- 
dy made proclamation for the ſitting of the 
faid court, in the manner following; viz. 

About ten that day, the ſaid ſerjeant, be- 
ing attended with ſix trumpets, and a guard 
of two troops of horſe, himſelf with ten 

on horſe-back, bearing his mace, rode into 


the middle .of Weſtminſter-hall (the court 


of Chancery then fitting at a general ſeal) 
where, after the faid trumpet © founding 
(drums-then likewiſe beating in Palace-yard) 


he cauſed the ſaid precept to be openly read: 


which being done, the houſe of commons, 
: then alſo ſitting, order as follows; v1z. 


„ 


8 Jan. 9, 1648. 


Rdered. by the commons aſſembled: in 
rliament, That the fame proclama- 


tion Which was made this morning in Weſt- 


minſter-hall, touching the trial of the King, 


be made at the Old- exchange, and at Cheap- 


fide, forthwith; and in the ſame manner; 
and that Serjeant Dendy, the ſerjeant- at- 
arms, do proclaim the fame accordingly ;. 
guard lying in Paul's do ſee 


and that the 
the ſame done. 


In purſuance whereof, Serjeant Dendy, 
about twelve that ſame day, accompanied 
with ten trumpets, and two troops of horſe, 


draw out for that purpoſe in Paul's church- 


yard, himſelf mounted, bearing his mace, 
marched thence - unto the Old-excbange, 
London; where, after the trumpets had 


ſounded, he made 


proclamation, as he had 


done before in Weſtminſter-hall: and from 


thence immediately marched to Cheapſide, 


making the like proclamation there alto, in 


manner as aforeſaid. During all which 


time, all the ſtreets were thronged with 


ſpectators, without the leaſt violence, injury, 
or affront, | publickly done or offered. 


Oliver Cromwell, 
Henry Ireton, Eſq; Owen Roe, Eſq; 
Sir Hardreſs Waller, John Dean, Eſq; 
Valentine Wauton, John Huſon, Eſq; 
Edward Whaley, . 


John Ven. 


John Corbet. 


A 


e 


5  ITeTralef CHARLES STUART, 


And in order to the more regular and due 


Mercurii; 10 Jan. 1 648. Painted-chamber 
Commiſſioners preſent. 


Robert Tickbourn, 


Cornelius Holland, 
John Carew, Eſq; 
Thomas Liſter, Eſq; 
Sir Henry Mildmay, 
| | Thomas Challoner, 
Sir John Danvers. , Peregrine Pelham, 
Fohn Fry. + John Moor, Eſq; 
Sir Gregory Norton. William Say, Elg; ' 
Auguſtine Garland. Francis Laſſells, Ef, 
Peter Temple. © Henry Smith, Eſq; 
Daniel Blagrave. Thomas Scot, Ef; 
8 Nicholas Love, El; 
Vincent Potter, Eq; 
Adrian Scroope, 


Thomas Harriſon, 
Thomas Pride, Eq; 
Sir Tho. Malverer, 
James Challoner. 


Henry Martin.” | 
William Purefoy. 


John Blackiftone. John Dixwell, Eſq; 
G:]bert Millington, © John Liſle, Eſq; 
Ed mond Ludlow. John Okey, Eſq; 


John Hutchinſon, John Berkſtead, 


The court being ſat in the place aforeſaid, 
began to take into conſideaation the manner 
and order which they intended to obſerve at 
the King's trial, and appointed two uſhers 
of the court, viz. Mr. Edward Walford 


and Mr. Vowel; and Mr. Litchman was 


choſen a meſſenger to the court. 
John Bradſhaw, ſerjeant-at-Jaw, a com- 
miſſioner of this court, was then choſen pre. 
ſident of the ſaid court; who being ablent, 
Mr. Say, one of the commilfoners then 
preſent, was appointed preſident © pro tem- 
< pore,” and until Serjeant Bradſhaw ſhould 
attend the ſaid ſervice. Mr. Say according- 


ly took his place, and gave the court's thanks 


to Mr. Garland one of the commiſſioners of 
this court, for his great pains by him former- 
ly taken about the court's buſineſs. 

The court were informed of the great and 


important imployment which at preſent lay 


upon Mr. Greaves, in behalf of the com- 
mon- wealth, from which he cannot be 
ſpared, without prejudice to the public; and 
it was therefore moved in his behalf, that he 
might be accuſed from attending tho ſervice 
of one of the clerks of the ſaid court; 
which the court admitted as a ſufficient excute. 
And thereupon Mr. Andrew Broughton was 
named and WW one of the clerks of 


this court, with John Phelps. The faid 
John 


J 
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King of ENO LA x p, for High- Treaſon. 


John Phelps being then ſent for by a meſſen- 
ger of the court, and accordipgly mak ing 
his appearance, was commanded to attend 
the ſad fervice; who atte ded the ſame 
accordingly. And a meſſenger of the 
court was ſent to ſummon, the ſaid Mr. 
Broughton, | 


Mr. Aſke, Mr. Steel, Dr. Doriſlaus, 


and Mr. Cook; were appointed counſel in 
the behalf of the common-wealtl1, to pre- 
pare and proſecute the charge agunft the 
King, according to the Act ot the commons 
aſſembled in parliament in that behalf; and, 
in particular, the court did appoint Mr. 
Sect attorney, and Mr. Cook ſollicitor, to 
take Care thereof; And the act for conſti- 
tuting che ſaid court was ordered to be tran- 
ſcribed, and delivered to the ſaid counſel; 
which was done accor ingly. 

| Mr. Love,; Mr. Lifl., Mr. Millington, 
Mr. Garland, Mr. Martin, Mr. Thomas 
Challenor, Sir John Dinvers; and Sir Hen- 
ry Mildmay, or any two of them, were 
appointed a committee, to confider of all 
eirumſtances in matter of order or method 
for the carrying on and managing the King's 
trial, and for that purpoſe to advite with the 


counſel aligned to prove the charge againſt 


the King, and to make report therein the 

n. xt ſitting: and care of the buſineſs was 

particularly recommended to Mr. Love. 
Edward Dendy, ſerjeant- at- arms, made 


return of the precept of the eighth inſtant, 
tor proclaiming the court's ſicting 3 which 


was received: the ſaid Serjeant Dendy having 
proclaimed the ſame by ſouad of trumper, 
in Weſtminſter-hall, as alſo at the Old-ex- 
change, and in Cheapſide. 

Edward Dendy, Serjeant- at- arms, ap- 
pointed Serjeant · at· arms to attend the ſaid 


court; Mr. John King appointed cryer of 


the ſaid court. | | 

The court having thus made preparations 
for the ſaid trial {during all which time they 
fat private) the doors now ſtand open for 
all parties, who had any thing to do there, 
to give their attendance. | | 
Three proclamations being made by the 
cryer, the act for conſtituting the ſaid court 


was openly read, and the court called: the 


commuſſioners preſent were as before named. 

Such commiſſioners as were abſent ordered 
ta be ſummonec, to attend the faid ſervice z 
and ſummons iflued accordingly. . - 

The court adjourned till Friday, January 
twelve, at two aſter-noon, to the ſame 
place. N 


j 


No. 2. Put a, 


| January 12, 1648. 


A T which time the commiſſioner. preſent 


1 were as after named, 


Die Veneris, 12 Jan. 1648, Painted- 
| amber, | 


_, Commiſſioners preſent. 


Oliver Cromwell, Thomas Challoner, 
Sir John Danvers, Thotnas Pride, 
Thomas Hammond, John Lifle, Eſq; 
Pzregrine Pelham, Owen Roe, Eſq; 
Herbert Morley, Thomas Scot, Eſq; 
James Temple, Eſq; John Jones, Etq; 
William Say, Eſq; John Carew, Eiq; 
John Huſon, Eſq; John Fagg, ' Eſq; 
Sir John Bourchier, Henry Marcin; Eſq; 
John Bradſhaw, Serj. John Blackiſtone, 

at law. FE John Dove, Elq; 
Gilbert Millington, Henry Smith, Eſq; 
John Moor, Efq; John Ven, Eſq; 
John Brown, Eſq; ſohn Downs, Eſq; 
John Fry, Eq; Nicholas Love, Eiq; 
Sir Hardfeſs Waller, Tho. Harriſon, Eſq; 
Adrian Seroope, John Berkſtead, Eſq; 


, With diverſe more. 


Serjeant Bradſhaw, upon ſpecial ſummons, 
attended this court, being one of the com- 
miſſioners thereof. And being, according 
to former order, called to take his place as 
preſident of the ſaid court, made earneſt -a- 
pology for himſelf to be excuſed; but there- 
in not prevailing, in obedience to the com- 
mands and deſires of this court, he ſubmit- 
ted to their order; and took place accord- 
ingly, and thereupon the faid court ordered 
concerning him as follows; viz; © That 
* John Bradſhaw, Serjeant-at-law, who is 
appointed preſident of this court, ſhould 
© be called by the name, and have the title 
of Lord- preſident, and that as well with- 
out as within the ſaid court, during the 
< commiſſion and fitting of the ſaid court.“ 
Againſt which title, he preſſed much to be 
heard to offer his exceptions ; but was there- 
in over-ruled by the court. 


Mr. Andrew Broughton attended accord- 


ing to former order: and it was thereupon 
again ordered, That Andrew Broughten and 
John Phelps, gent. be, and they are here- 
by conſtituted clerks of the faid court, and 


injoined to give their attendance from time 


to time accordingly. 
B Ordered, 


* 


Eſq; 
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Rdered, that the counſel ned or 
ſuch as they or any of them ſhall ,ap- 
point, ſhall have power to ſcarch' for all re- 
cords and writing cohcerning the king's try- 
al, and go take into their cuſtody, or r order 
the producing of all ſuch records and” pa- 
pers, or copies thereof, by any clerk, or o- 
ther perſon whatſoever, at or before the 
aid tryal, as they fhall Judge requiſite ; the 
faid counſel giving a ndte under their bands 
of their 8 of all ſuch original book and 
hich they ſhal. ſo take into their 


W 
| 5 And that the faid counſel ſhall | 


have ——.— to ſend for ſuch perſon or per- 


1 ſons, at or before the laid tryal, and to ap- 
point, by writing under their hands, their 


attendance for the ſervice of the ſtate in this 
buſineſs, as they ſhall think requiſite, re- 


quiring all perſons concerned to yield obe- N 


dience thereunto, at their perils. 


Sir Nardreſs Waller, knight, and colo- 
nel.. Harriſon, were ordered. to deſire the. 


lord-general from time to time to appoint " 
ſufficient guards to attend and guard k the laid 


court during their ſiring. 


Oer. That colonel Tichboune, co- 
lonel Roe, Mr. Blackiſtone, and Mr. 
Fry, members of this court, ſhall. and do 


make preparations for the try al. of the king, 


That it gay be 8 in a ae = 
at they take care for 0- 


manner.“ 
cher neceſſary 3 and accomodations 


1 in and about that tryal; and are to appoint 
and command ſuch workmen, in and to 

| 0 Oli, Cromwell, Eſq; 
Henry Ireton, Eſq; 


their alliſtance, as they ſhall think fit. 


Mr. Love reported, from the committee 
| appointed, January ten, to. conſider of the 
circumſtances in matters of order for tryal of 
the king: and it is thereupon ordered, That 
in managing the proceedings in open court, 
at the time of the King's tryal, none of the 


court do 4 k but ep reſident and counſel; 
and in caſe of any di Ficulry ariſing to any 
one, that he not to the matter openly, 


but deſire the preſident that the court may 
pleaſe to adviſe. By which order it is not 
intended, that any of the commiſſioners. be 
dobared, at the examination of any witneſs, 
to move the lord · preſident to propound ſuch 
queſtion. to the witneſs. as ſhall be thought 
meet ſor N better n and Ne 


out the truth. 


| Orderrd, That GY flat be 4 4 wart 
to attend this court, if there be cauſe. 
© Ordered, That the lord - preſident and 
el do manage the 05 againſt the king, 


as * . b 
5 9 „ ; * 
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according to inſtructions to be given them 


by the court. and that the committee for 
conſidering of all circumſtances for the ma- 
nag ing of the kivg's tryal, do conſider of 


rules and inſtructions in that behalf; and are | 


to conſult with the counſel, and. addreſs 


themſelves to the lord-preſident tor advice 1 in 


the premiſes. 
Ordered, That the counſel do brirg i in 


the charge againſt the king on monday 
nett: 
The committee for conſidering of the 


circumſtances of order for the king's tryal, 


together with Sir Hardreſs Waller, colonic! 
Whaley, Mr. Scot, colonel Tichbourne, 


_ colonel Harriſon, lieutenant- general. Crom- 


well, an! colonel Deane, are appointed to 
conſider of the place for trying the king, and 
make report to-morrow in the after-noon ; 


and are to meet to- mot row morning. in che | 
inner. court of wards; at nine o clock: and 


who ras of. the court Pie may be chere. 


The court aud "ill to morrow at 


two in the afteruoon. 


Sabbat, 13 Jan. 2648. 


P JRoclamation being made, and al parties 


concerned required to give — 
the c court is called openly. 


Commiſſioners preſent. 


John Wee ſerjeant at law, lord- preſi- 
dent ot this court. 


Sir Hardreſs Waller. 
Edward Whaley. 
Thomas Pride. 
Haac Ewers. 
S.r John Danvers. 
Sir Greg. Norton, 
William Purefoy, 
John Blackiſtone, 
Gilbert Millington, 
Sir Wil. Conſtable, 
John Hutchinſon, 
William Goff, Eſq; 
Cornelius Holland, 
John Carew, Eſq; 
Thomas Challoner, 
Algernon Sidney. 
William Say, Eſqʒ 


John Fagg, Eſq; | 


Francis Laſſells, EL. 


Valentine Wauton. 
Henry Smith, Eſq; 


Humphrey Edwards 


John Fry, Eſq; 
Sir Tho, Maleverer, 


Wil. Heveningham, 


John Dove, Eſq; 
John Ven, Eſq; 


Thomas Scot, Eſq; 
John Downs, Eſq; 


Adrian Scroope, 


John Liſle, Eſq; 
Auguſtine Garland, 
Joluf Duewell, Eſq; 


Daniel Blagrave, 
Jann OY wy 


The court, being to make farther prepa- 
_ rations for the King's trial, ſit private. The 
ſerjgaat at arms is authoriſed to imploy ſuch 
other — as ſhal] be needtul the 
er vice 


- 
n 
c 
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Thomas Pride, Eſq; 


King of ExXGAAN D, for. High- Treaſon. 


ſervice of the court, giving in their names 


to the clerks of tz. s court. = 
Ordered, That the ferjeant at arms do 
ſearch and ſecure the vaults under the Paint- 
ed-chamber, taking ſuch afliftance therein 
from the ſoldery as ſhall be needful. 


Mr. Garland reported from the commit- | 


tee for conſidering of the place for the king's 
trial: and the court thereupon ordered, 
That the ſaid trial of the King ſhall be in 


Weſtminſter-hall ; That the place for the 


King's trial ſhall be where the courts of 
King's-Bench and Chancery {it in Weſtmin- 


ſter-hall; and that the partition between the 


ſaid two courts: be therefore taken down; 
and that the committee {or making prepara- 
tions for the King's trial are to take care 
thereof accordingly. 

The court adjourned *u!ll Monday at two 
in the after-noon, to this place. 


_ Lune, 15 Jan. 1648. 
32 proclamations made, and all par- 
8 


ies concerned to give attendance. 
The court called openly. 


Commiſſioners preſent. 


John Bradſhaw, ſerjeant at Law, Lord- 
Preſident of this Court. 


John Deane, Eſq; 
John Berkſtead, Eſq; 
Ifaac Ewer, Eſq; 
Rob. Lilbourn, Eſq; 
Thomas Hammond, John Blakiſtone, Eſq; 
Edw. Whaley, Eſq; Oliv. Cromwell, Eſq; 
Robrrt Tichbourne. 
John Jones, Eſq; - 
John Downs, Eſq; 
Sir Harpreſs Waller. 
Tho. Horton, Eſq; 
Henry Ireton, Eſq; 
Algernon Sidney. 


Vincent Potter, Eſq; 
Aug. Garland, Efqz 
James Temple, Eſq; 


Tho: lord Grey of 
Groaby. 

William 1d. Monſon. 

Sir John Danvers. 

Sir J. Malverer, bart. 

Sir Tho. Wroth. 


Robert Wallop, Eſq; 
Henry Martin, Eſq; 


Will. Purefoy, Eſq; 


Gilbert Millington. 
Edm. Ludlow, Eſq; 


John Hutchinſon. - 


Adrian Scroope, Eſq, 


John Okey, 


John Huſon, 27 


Peregrine Pelham. 


Tho. Challoner,Eſq; 
John Moor, Eſq; 
John Alured, Eſqʒ 
Henry Smith, 175 
Jam. Chaloner, Eſq; 
Humphry Edwards. 


Peter Temple, Eſq; 
Nich. Love, Eſq; 
Valentine Wauton. 
John Liſle, Eq; 
John Venn, Eſq; 
Corn. Holland, Eſq; 
Thomas Scot, Eſqz 
Sir W. Conſtable, bt. 


Herbert Morley. Eſqʒ x 


Miles Corbet, Eſq; 
John Fry, Eſq; 


Will. Goffe, Eſq; | 
John Fag 5 Eſq; 13 


John Carew, Eſq; 
Sir Hen. Mildmay: 
Sir. Greg. Norton, bar 


Fifty eight Commiſſioners preſent. 
Here the Court ſit private. 


The counſel attended, and preſented to 
the court the draught of a charge againft the 
King. Which being read, the court ap 
pointed commiſſary- general Ireton , Mr. 
Millington, Mr. Martin, Col. Harvey, 
Mr. Challoner, Col. Harriſon, Mr, Miles 
Corbet, Mr. Scott, Mr. Love, Mr. Liſle, 
Mr. Say, or any three of them, to be a 
committee; to whom the counſel might re- 
fort, for their farther advice concerning any 
thing of difficulty in relation to the charge 
againſt rhe King : who were likewiſe, with 
the council, to compare the charge againſt 
him with the evidence, and to take care for 
the preparing and fiting the charge for the 
court's more clear proceedings in the buſi- 
neſſes; as lizewiſe to adviſe of ſuch general 
rules as are fit for the expediting the buſireſs 
of the ſaid court, and to meet the morrow 
morning at eight, in the Queen's. court. 

Col. Ludlow, Cel. Puretoy, Col. Hutch- 
inſon, Col. Pride, Sir Hardreſs Waller, 
Sir William Conſtable, together with the 
committee for making preparations for the 
King's trial, or any three of them, are ap- 
pointed a committee to conſider of the man- 
ner of bringing the King to the court at his 
trial, and of the place where he ſhall be kept, 
and lodge at, during his ſaid trial; and to 
take conſideration of the ſecure fiting of 


ſaid court, and placing the guards ho ſh 
Dan. Blagrave, Eſq; 


attencl · it, and are to meet to-morrow morn- 
ing, at eight, in the inner ſtar- chamber. 
Ibe court, taking notice of the nearneſs 
of Hillary- term, and neceſſity they appre- 
hended of adjourning it, in regard of the 
king's tryal, thereupon were of opinion, 
That is fit that a fortnight of the ſaid term 

be adjourned : and Mr. Liſle is deſired to 

move the houſe therein. | 1 

Three proclamations. 


The court adjourned 'rill Wedneſday next, 
at eight in the morning. e 


N Mercuru, 17 Jan. 1648. 
T* RE E proclamations made, and all : 
A. parties concerned required to give at- 
tendance, _ + 1 2.7. 7 | 

The court called. 


e Commiſſioners preſent. | | 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at law, Lord-Pre- 
Oliver Cromwell, Tho: Lord Grey of 
Edward Whaley, Grooby, Sir 


* 


Sir John Danvers. 
Sir Tho. Maleverer, 


1 n.1 en sc Ar 


John Carew. 
Thomas Pride. 
Sir Hardreſs Waller. Francis Allen. 
John Blackiſtone, Peregrine Pelham 
John Berkſtead, Eſq, John Moor. © 
Sir Wil. Conſiablc. Francis Laſſels 


ohn Hutchinſon, © Henry Smith. 
Robert Tichbourne. James Challoner, | 
Owen Roe. Humphrey Edwards. 
Adrian Scroope. John Fry, Efqrs. 
Fichard Deane, Sir Gregory Norton, 
ohn Okey. John Venn. | 
Jew Huſon. William Cawley. 


Auguſtine Garland. Thomas Horton. 
Sunon Meyne. Thomas Hammond. 


Peter Ti He, Ech Iſaac Ewers. 
Cornelius Holland, 


John Brown. | 
homas Scot. Sir John Bourchier, | 
Thomas Liſter. Edmond Ludlow. 
_ John Jones. Edmond Harvey. 
Vincent Potter. Edmond Wild. 
Daniel Blagrave. Thomas Heath. 
William Say. Wil. Haveringham. | 
. Nicholas Love. Henry Marta. 
Robert Lilbourn, [William Purefoy. 
. Goſte. ; John Liſle, Eſqrs. 
F ity fix commiioner preſent. , 


Uo Ordered, That he commiſſioners of this | 
: 11 court, who have not hitherto appeared, be 
fummoned by warrants under the hands of 


the clerks of this court, to give their perſo- 
naal attendance at this court, to perform the 
ſiervice to which they are, by act of the com- 
mons of England aſſembled in parliament, 
appointed and required. 
Ordered, That the ſerjrant at arms attend- 


| ing this court, or his deputy, do forthwith 


ſummon all the aforeſaid commiſſioners mak - 


ing default, who reſide or dwell within 


BY twenty miles of London. | 
Particular warrants to every one of them 
were accordingly iſſued forth, for their at- 
tendance, 
Upon report "TY by Col. Hutchinſon, 


from the committee- to conſider of the man- 


ner. of bringing the King to trial, &c. the 
court order as follows ; viz. 


Ordered; . That Sir Robert Cotton's houſe 


: be the place where the King ſhall lodge du- 


ring his trial. 


houſe, next the ſtudy there ſhall be the 
- King's bed-chamber, - 
That the 


7 
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e great chamber, before the fad 


his lodging ibove ſtairs; and that two of 
the Aid irty do always attend | in his bed- 


chamber. 

That a place for a court of guard, for 
two hundred foot- ſoldicrs, be built in Sir 
Robert Cotion's garden, rear the water- 


- fide. 


That ten companies of foot be conſtantly 
upon the guards, for ſecur.ng Sir Robert 
Cotton's houſe; z and thoſe com pantes to be 
quartered in the court of requeſts, the paint- 
ed chamber, and other neceſſary placcs 
chereabouts. 
That che paſſage coming ſrom the Old 


Palace into Weftminſter-hall be nude up at 


the entrance of the lard paſſage next the ſaid 
guard. 

That the top af the fairs at the court of 
winds door have a c:ofs bar mad- to .t. 

That the King be brought out of Mr Ro- 
bert Cotton's houte to his trial the lo. er Way 
into Weſtmi ſter hall, and fo brought to tlie 
bar in the face of the court, attended by tue 
aboveſaid guad above ſtairs. 

That two rails of about forty feet diſtance 
from the place where this court ſhall ſit, in 
Weſtminſter-hall, be made croſs the laid 


hall; for the ettectual and ſubſtantial doing 


whereof, this couit do refer it to the care cf 
the committce appointed to conſider of the 


manner of bringuig the King to trial ; who 
are likewile to take care for raiſin the floor 
in ſuch part of the hall as they ſhall think 


fit, for placing the guards : and that a rail, 
or rails, from the court down to the all. 
gate, be made in ſuch manner as they ſhall 
think fit, on the common-pleas fide, to 
Soc the people from the ſoldiers. 

Thar there be guards ſet upon the leads, 


| and other places which. have windows to 
win into the hall. 


That the general be deſired, from time to 
time, to ſend and appoint convenient guards 
of horſe, for the convenient ſiting of the 
court. | 
That twenty officers, or ett gentlemen, 
do attend upon the lord-preſident, from 
time to time, to and from the court, thro' 
Weſtminſter-hall. \ 

That the officers of the ordinance do 
ſend to this court two hundred halberts, or 


Partizans; lying within the tower of Lon- 
That the Chamber in Sir Robert Cotton 8 


don, for arming the guards who are to at- 
tend the court, 

That at the time of the king? s tryal, the 
commiſſioners do, before their fitting i in the 


court, meet in the exchequer- chamber, and 
do from thence come up to the hall in the 
court. | 
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King of EN G LAN b, for High- Taba. 9 


That all back doors from the houſe call- 


trial. 


preſident at Sir Abraham Williams's houſe 
in new Palace- yard, during the ſitting of 
this court; and that all proviſions and ne- 
ceſſaries be provided for his lordſhip. 

That Sir Henry Mildmay, Mr. Holland, 
nd; Mr. Edwards, do take care for pro- 
viding all proviſions and neceſſaries for the 
King, during his trial. | 

That Sir Henry Mildmay, Mr. Holland, 


and Mr. Edwards, do likewiſt take care for 


all neceffaries' for the lord-preſident. 
. Ordered, That the committee for conſi- 


dering of the manner of brirging the King 


to trial, do conſider what habits the officers 
of this court ſnall have; who are to adviſe 
with ſome heralds at arms therein, and con- 
cerhing the ordering of the ſaid officers. 

That a ſword be carried before the lord- 
preſident at the King's trial. 

That John Humphreys, Eſq; do hear the 
ſword before the lord-preſident. 

That a mace, or maces, together with a 
ſword, be likewiſe carried before the lord- 
ptelident. 0 

The court adjourned to three i in the after- 
oon. f . 


e * 
2 


* Jan. 17, 1648; Poſt Meridiem: 


Thtes iht. The court is cleared 
of Rrangers ; ; and they ſit private. 


The charge againſt the King preſented by 
the counſel, and ordered to be re- committed 
tothe committee appointed for advice with 
the counſel concerning the charge againſt the 


King, who are to contract the fame, and fit 
it for the court's proceeding thereupon, ac- 


cording to the act of parliament in that be- 
half. And the ſame committee ate likewiſe 
to take care for the King's coming to Weſt- 
minſter, to trial, at ſuch time as to them 
ſhall ſeem meet; and lieutenant- general 
Cromwell is added to the ſaid committee. 
And the counſel are to attend this court with 
the ſaid charge to-morrow, at two in the 
alternoon; And thereupon, 


1ght; in the gene n 


The e court ad) PR? „till the morrow at 


two in the Arden, to the lame Place. 
No. 3. TAE 2, 


ed Hell, be: oped"! up during the King's 
lat ag gsN be prepared for the lord- 


he was with Mr. Steel, 


Ordered, That the committee fon conſi- 
dering of che manner of bringing the King 
to trial, do meet to-morrow morning at 


Jovis, 18 Jan. 1648. 
* rr r 6 made. 


Commilicriers conſe: 


Jokn Bradſhaw, Serjeant at _ Lord- 


Preſident of this Court. 


Oliver Cromwell, „John Huſon, Eſa; 
Edward Whaley, Thomas Pride, Eſq; 
Tho.. Lord Grey of William Cawley, 


Grooby. Henry Smith, 
Sir John Danvers. Peter Temple, 
Sir Tho. Malverer, Thomas Wogan, 


Sir Hardreſs Waller, George Fleetwood, 


John Berkſtead, Francis Laſſels, 
John Blackiſtone. Adrian Scroope, 

Sir Will. Conſtable. Peregrine Pelham, 
John Hutchinſon. John Fry. by 


Robt. Tichbonrne. 
Cornelius Holland, 
John Moor, Eſq; 
Richard Dean, * William Purefoy. 
John Okey, Eſq; Simon Meyne, 
Thomas Hammond. John Brown, 
John Carew, Eſq; Herbert Morley. 


Humphry Edwards, 
John Ven. 


Will. Ld. Monſon. 


Here the court ſit private, 


Col. Tichbourne, one of the commiſſio< 


ners of this court, informeth the court, That 


court, and found him in his bed very ſick ; 


and by reaſon thereof not like as yet, to 
attend the ſervice of this court, according to 
former order: and defired him, the faid co- 


lonel, to ſignify; That he, the faid Mr. 


Steel, no way declines the ſervice of the 
ſaid court, out of any diſaffection to it; 


but profeſſes himſelf to be ſo clear in the 
buſineſs, that if it ſhould pleaſe God to re- 
ſtore him, he ſhould manifeſt his good af- 
fection to the ſaid cauſe ; and that it is an 


addition to his affliction, that he cannot at- 


tend this court, to do that ſervice which 
they expected from him, as he deſires to 
perform. | 

The court adjourned *till to-morrow, at 


two afternoon, 


Veneris, 19 Jan. 1648, 
Tix proclamations, The court called 
openly. 


Commiſſioners preſent. | 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord- 


Pr rent. 

Henry Ireton. Iſaac Ewers. 

Sir Hardreſs Waller. Will. L4. Monſon.” 
Thomas Harrifon, Sir John Danvers. _ 
oY r Sir. T. Maleverer, bar 

25 | | E | 


Sir Gregory Norton. 


attorney of this 
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Sir John Bouchier. Francis Laſſels. and on the behalf aforeſaid, deſire ty. 


. 


Will. Heveningham. Henry Smith. -. * the ſaid charge may be received accor]. 


William Purefoy. Humphry Edwards. ingly, and due proceedings had - thete. 


Jahn Berkſtead, 3395] ghn l & #6 SARA : 
John Blackiftone; - Jir Greg. Norton, bai. 
Gilbert Millington. John Dove. The counſel likewiſe, according to. Mr. 


John Hutchinſon. Thomas Scott. Mlillington's report, preſented a draught of 
Sir Michael Liveſay. William Cawley, the charge againſt the King; which was 
Robert Fichbourne. Thomas Horton. read the firſt, ſecond, ' and third times, and 


Owen Roe. John Liſlie. referred back to the ſaid counſel, to make 
Robert Lilbourn. Nicholas Love. ſome ſmall amendments, as to the form 
Adrian Scroope, Vincent Potter. en ah BH ans} [54,1 
Richard Deane. John Dixwell,  _ Ordered, That Commiſſary-general Ire. 
John Huſon. Simon Meyne. ton, Col. Whaley, Col. Harriſon, Sir Har. 
Cornelius Holland, Peter Temple. dreſs Waller, or any two of them, do ap- 

John Janes. John Brown. point the thirty perſons who are, by order 

eregrine Pelham. John Okey. of the ſeventeenth. inſtant, to attend the 

Thomas Challoner. William Goffe. King, and the twenty who are to attend the 
Algernon Sidney. John Carew. Lord- preſident. 5 

William Say. ; | Ordered, That the ſerjeant at arms do ſe- 


Here the court fit private. | cure Mr, Squibb's gallery by ſuch ways and 
ai $42 6 means as he ſhall conceive meet. | 
Col. Hutchiſon reported from the com- Ihe court adjourned *till nine to. mor- 


mittee appointed to conſider of the habits of morning. 


the officers; and it is thereupon * =P Es es 
' Ordered, That three gowns be provided Sabbati; 20 Jan, 1648. 


for three uſhers, arid three cloaks for three . "J*Hree proclamations and attendance 
meſſengers of this cout. 4 "commanded, | | | 


: | 
4 


Mt. Millington. reporteth from the com- Ordered, That Sir Henry Mildmay be 
mittee for advice with the counſel concern- deſired to deliver unto John Humphreys, 


ing the charge againſt the King, that the Eſq; theſword of ſtate in his cuſtody ; which 


counſel-haye perfected the charge, and are ſaid ſword the ſaid Mr, Humphreys is to 
ready to preſent it. He likewiſe reporteth bear before Lord-preſident of this court. 

the draughtof an order, whereby the charge The court being fat as aforeſaid, before 
may, by the command of this court, be ex- they ingaged in farther buſineſs, the ſerje- 


hibited, together with a form of words, the ant at arms of the houſe of commons came 
effect whereof the committee think fit to be | thither, and acquainted the court, that the 
pronounced by him, whom this court ſhall | houſe wanted their members who were of 


appoint fo, to exhibit the faid charge: which that court; the court thereupon adjourned 


- ſaid. order and form of words the court till twelve the fame day. 


have, with ſome alterations, agreed to as The court accordingly met at twelve. 
15 Ick Free proclamations made. Ah, 

It is ordered, That Mr. Attorney, and in I 1 
his abſence Mr. Sollicitor, do, in behalf of Päainted-chamber, 20 Jan. 1648. 


the people of England, exhibit and bring 


into this court a charge of high-treaſon, and Commiſſioners preſent. | 
other high crimes, againſt Charles. Stuart, | 


King of England, and charge him thereup- John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord- 


on in the behalf aforeſaid. : Preſident. _. 
ene Lo) 537) Thomas Lord Grey James Challoner. 
The form of words are as follows. of Grooby. Peter Temple. 


: Henry Martin, Thomas Harriſon. 

ä Oliver Cromwell. Robert Tickbourn. 

coding to an order of this High- | Henry Ireton, John Hutchinſon, 
court to mę directed for that pur- Auguſtine Garland. Sir Gregory Norton. 


c 
c 


| 3 pow I do, in the name, and on the be- Thomas Challoner. Sir Tho. Maleverer. 


© half of the people of England, exhibit and Nicholas Love. Daniel Blagrave. 
bring imo this court à charge of high- William Cawley, Owen Roe. 

* tr a and other high crimes, whereof 1 John Venn. TLhomas Wogan. 
© cee ef Szuart King of England, William Purefoy, William Say. 

© here preſent, And I do, in the name, John Berkſtead. Francis Laſſels 


: ; | John 


4 . 
Wo 


re 


2 — — 4 


King of EN G LAND, or High- Treaſon. | 


John Jones. Thomas Pride, 
Sir John Bourchier. Adrian Scroope. 
John Carew. , Valentine Wauton. 
John Downs. Thomas Hammond. 
John Fry. James Temple. 


Sir Michael Liveſay. Peregrine Pelham. 
Sir John Danvers. Thomas Liſter. 

Mr. Millington. Edmond Ludlow. 
Sir Hardreſs Waller. Simon Meyne. 

John Blackiſtone. Thomas Scot. 
John Huſon. Edmond Harvey. 
Humphrey Edwards. Will. Lord Monſon. 
Ifa. Pennington, Ald. Henry Smith. 


of London. Sir Wil. Conſtable. 
John Brown. Ifaac Ewers. | 
Edward Whaley. Sir Henry Mildmay. 
John Okey. Anthony Staple. 
Here the court ſit private. 


Ordered, That the form and method of 
the court's proceeding to, and in reading 
the commiſſion. by which they fit ; ſending 


for and bringing in the priſoner to the bar, 


acquainting him in briet with the cauſe of 
his bringing thither; receiving and reading 
the charge, and demanding; what the priſo- 
ner ſays thereto, be referred to the diſereti- 


on of the Lord- preſident: as alſo, That in 


caſe the priſoner ſhall in language or carri- 


age towards the court be inſolent, outragi- 


ous, or contemptuous, that it be left to the 
Lord-preſident to . him therefore, 
and admoniſh him of his duty, or to com- 
mand the taking away the priſoner; and if 


he ſee cauſe, to withdraw and adjourn the 


court. But as to the priſoner's putting off 
his hat, the court will not inſiſt upon it ſor 
this day; and that if the King deſired time 
to anſwer, the Lord - preſident is to give him 
time. | 5 
Ordered, upon the Lord- preſident's de- 
ſire and motion, That Mr. Liſle and Mr. 
Say, commiſſioners of this court, be aſſiſ- 


tants to the Lord - preſident; and for that 


N it is ordered, That they ſit near the 
ord- preſident in court. 


Mr. Sollicitor preſented the charge againſt 


the King ingroſſed on parchment; which 
was read, and being by Mr. Sollicitor ſign- 
ed, was returned to him to be exhibited a- 
gainſt the King, in his preſence in open 


court. And thereupon the court adjourned 


forthwith to the great hall in Weſtminſter, 
and proceeded to Trial, 


PHE Lord-preſident of the High-court 


of Juſtice, his two aſſiſtants, and the 
reſt of the commiſſioners of the ſaid court, 


according to the adjournment of the ſaid 
court from the Painted-chamber, came to 
the bench, or place prepared for their ſit- 


the midſt of the court, 


before him; the reſt of the members pla- 


cing themſelves on each ſide of him, upon 
ſeveral ſeats or benches prepared, and hung 


with ſcarlet for that purpoſe. The lord- 


preſident's two aſſiſtants ſitting next on each 
ſide of him, and the two clerks of the court 
placed at a table ſomewhat lower, and co- 
vered with a Turkey-carpet ; upon which 
table was alſo laid the fword and mace; the 


ſaid guard of partizans dividihg themſelves 
on each ſide of the court before them. 


Three proclamations are made, for all 


perſons who were adjourned over thither, to 
draw near. 5 
The court being thus ſat, and ſilence in- 


joined, the great gate of the hall was ſet 
open, to the intent that all perſons (without 
exception) defirous to ſee or hear, might 
come unto it: upon which the hall was pre- 


ſently filled, and ſilence again ordered and 
proclaimed. | 


After ſilence proclaimed as aforeſaid, the 
act of the commons of England aſſembled in 
Parliament, for erecting a High-court of 


Juſtice, for trying and judging of Charles 
Stuart, King of Enpland 


„was openly read 
by one of the clerks of the court. - 


The act being read, the court was called, 


every commiſſioner preſent thereupon riſing 


to his name. 
Weſtminſter-Hall, Jan. 20. 1648. 


Commiſſioners preſent. 


John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord- 


preſident. es 
Oliver Cromwell. William Purefoy. 
Henry Ireton. John Berkſtead. 


Sir Hardreſs Waller. John Blackiſtone. 
Valentine Wauton. Gilbert Millington. 
Thomas Harriſon. Sir Will. Conſtable. 
Edward Whaley. Edmond Ludlow. 
Thomas Pride. John Hutchinſon. 


Iſaac Ewers. Sir Michael Liveſey. 
Tho. Lord Grey of Robert Tichbourne. 
Grooby. Owen Roe. 


Will. Lord Monſon. Robert Lilbourn. 


Sir John Danvers. Adrian Scroope. 
Sir Tho. Maleverer. Thomas Horton. 
Sir John Bourchier. Thomas Hammond. 


Iſa. Pennington, Ald. John Liſle. 
of London. Nicholas Love. 
Henry Martin. Vincent Potter. 


IE: 
ting, at the, Weſt-end* of the great hall at 
 Weltminſter ; diverſe officers of the ſaid 
court, twenty-one gentlemen with partrzans, © . 
and a ſword and mace, marchirg before 
them up into the court, where the lord- pre- 
ſident, in a crimſon- velvet chair fixed in 
| placed himſelf,” ha- 
ving a desk with a crimſon-velvet cuſhion 
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John Jones. 
Thomas Liſter. 


Francis Allen. 8 | 
Thomas Challoner.· John Dixwell. 


the people in the gal 


* 
* Auguſtine. Garland. James Challoner: 
Richard Deane. Humphry Edwards. 
ha Okey... Sregory Clement. 
John Hun. John Fry. A 
William Goffe. Sir Gregory Norton. 


Cornelius Holland: Edmond Harvey. 


John; en John Venn. 

William e | 

Peregrine Pelham. Anthony Stapeley; 
John Downs. | 


Simon Meyne. 


John Moor. | 
James Temple. 


William Say. 


John Alured. Peter Temple. 
Francis Laſſells. Daniel Blagrave. 
Henry Smith, John Brown. 


This done, the court commanded the 


thereupon Col. Thomlinſon, | who had the 
charge of the priſoner, within a quarter of 
hour's ſpace brought him, attended'by Col. 
Hacker, and thirty-two officers with parti- 


zans, guarding him to the court, his own 


ſervants immediately attending : him. 

Being thus brougbt up in the face of the 
court, the ſerjeant at arms with his mace re- 
ceived and conducted him ftrait to the bar, 


having a crimſon velvet chair ſet before him. 


Afﬀer a ſtern looking upon the court, and 


him, he placed himſelf in the chair, not at 


all moving his hat, or otherwiſe ſhewing 


the leaſt reſpect to the court but preſently 
reſe up again, and turned about, looking 


| downwards upon the guards placed on the 


left fide, and on the multitude of ſpectators 


on the right ſide of the ſaid great hall: the 


guard which attended him in the mean time 
dividing themſelves on each fide the court, 
and his own ſervants, following him to the 


bar, ſtood on the left hand of the priſoner. . 


The priſoner having again placed himſelf 


in his chair, with his face towards the conrt, 


and ſilence being again ordered and pro- 
claimed, the Lord-preſident, in the name 


of the court, addreſſed himſelf to the priſo- 
inting him, That the commons of 


ner, ac 
England aſſembled in Parliament, being deep. 


Iy ſenſible of the evils and calamities that 


had been brought upon this nation, and of 
the innocent blood which had been ſpilled 
in it, which was fixed upon him as the prin- 


cipal author of it, had reſolved to make in- 
quiſition for this blood; and Ong to 


ice, 


to the debt they did owe to God, to ju 


the kingdom, and themſel ves, and accord- 


ing to the fundamental power which reſted, 


and truſt repoſed in them by the people, 
other means failing thro? his default, had 


Thomas Scott. 


ſerjeant at arms. to ſend for the priſoner : and 


laries on each "fide of 
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reſolved to bring him to trial and judg- 


ment; and therefore conſtituted that court 
of juſtice, before whith he was then brought, 


where he was to hear his charge, upon 


which the court would proceed according to 
juſtice. ieee Kun n | 

Hereupon Mr. Cook, ſollicitor for the 
common-wealth, ſtanding within a bar, with 
the reſt of the counſel for the common- 
wealth, on the right hand of the priſoner, 
offered to ſpeak ; but the priſoner” having 


a ſtaff in his hand, held it up, and ſoftly 


laid it upon Mr. Cook's ſhoulder, twice or 
thrice, bidding him Hold. Nevertheleſs, 
the Eord-prefident ordering him to go on, 


Mr. Cook did, according to the order of 
the court to him directed, in the name, and 


on the behalf of the people of Exgland, ex- 
hibit a charge of high-treaſon,” and other 
high crimes, and did there with accuſe the 
ſaid Charles Stuart, King of England; pray- 
ing in the name, and on the behalf afore- 
ſaid, that the charge might be accordingly 


received and read, and due proceedings had 
thereupon. And © accordingly prefer'd a 


charge in writing, which being received by 
the court, and delivered to the clerk of the 


court, the lord-preſident, in the name of 
the court, ordered it ſhould be read. 


But the King interrupting the reading of 
it, the court notwithſtanding commanded 
the clerk to read it; acquainting the prifo- 


ner, That if he had any thing to fay after, 


the court would hear him: whereupon the 
clerk read the charge, the tenor whereof is 


as follows; viz. 


A charge of high-treaſon, And other high 
crimes, | exhibited to the High- court of 


Juſtice by John Cock, Efq; Sollicitor- 


general, appointed by the ſaid court, 
for and on the behalf of the people of 


England, againſt Charles Stuart, King of 


England. 


Tax be, the fad Charles Str, 
1 being admitted King of England, 
* and therein truſted with a limitted power 
to govern by and according. to the laws 
of the land, and nor otherwiſe ; and by 
his truft, oath and office, being obliged 
to ufe the power committed to. him; for 


the good and benefit of the people, and 
for the preſervation of their rights and li- 


berties: yet neverthelefs, out of a wick- 
ed deſign to erect and uphold in himſelf 
an unlimitted and tyrannical power to 
rule according to his will, and tb over- 
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King of E NG 1% N D, fur High- Treaſan. | 


and remedy of miſgovernment, which by 
the fundamental conſtitutions of this king- 
dom were reſerved on the peoples behalf, 
© in the right and power of frequent and 
t ſucceſſive parliaments, or national meet- 
« ings in council; he the ſaid Charle Stuart, 


« for accompliſhing. ſuch his deſigns, and 


for the protecting of himſelf and his ad- 
herents, in his and their wicked practiſes, 


to the ſame ends, has traiterouſly' and ma- 


+ liciouſly. levied war againſt the preſent 


« parkament, and the people therein repre- 


« ſented. Particularly, upon or about the 
« thirtieth day of June, in the year of our 
Lord 1642, at Beverly in the county of 


Tork; and upon or about tie thirtieth day 


of July in the year aſoreſaid, in the coun- 
ty of the City of Lork ; and upon or a- 


+ bout the 24th day of Auguſt in the fame. 
year, at the county of the town of Noting- 


© ham, where, and when he let up his 
ſtandard of war; and alſo on or about the 


_ © twenty-third pay of October, in the ame 


year, at Edge-hill and Keynton-field, in 
the county of Warwick ; and on or about 
the thirtieth day of November, in the fame 
« year, at Brentford, in the county of Mid- 
« dleſex ; and on or about the thirtieth day 
© of Auguſt, in the year of our Lord 1643, 
© at Caverſham- bridge near Reading, in the 
county of Berks; and on or about the 
« thirtieth day of October, in the laſt year 
© mentioned, at or near the city of Glouceſ- 
ter; and on or about the thirtieth day of 
of November, in the year laſt mentioned, 
at Newbury, in the county of Berks, and 
on or about the thirty firſt day of July, in 
* the year of our Lord 1644, at Cropredy- 
bridge, in the county of Oxen 3 and on 
* or about the thirtieth day of Septem- 
ber, in the laſt year mentioned, at 
© Bodmyn, and other places near adjacent, 
in the county of Cornwal; and on or a- 


bout the thirtieth day of November, in the 


year laſt mentioned, at Newbury afore- 
* ſaid ; and on or about the eighth day of 
© June, in the year of our Lord 1645, at the 
* town of Leiceſter ; and alſo on the four- 
teenth day of the ſame month, in the fame 
year, at Naſeby-field in the county of 
Northampton. At which ſeveral times 
and places, or moſt of them, and at ma- 
* ny other places in this land, at ſeveral o- 
* ther times within the years afore-mention- 
© ed, and in the year 1646, he the faid 
* Charles Stuart, has cauſed and procured 


© many thouſands of the free people of this 


nation to be ſlain; and by diviſions, par- 

* ties, and inſurrections within this land, 

by invaſion from foreign parts, indea- 

* voured and procured by him, and many 
No, 4. Part 2. f 
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other evil ways and means, he, the aid 


Cbarles Stuart has not only maintained 5 
and carried on the ſaid war; both by. land 
and ſea, during the years before mention- 
ed, but a ſo has renewed or cauſed to bo 
renewed the ſaid war againſt the parlia- 
ment and good people of this nation, in 
this. preſent year 1648, in the counties of 
Kent, Eſſex, Surrey, Suſſex, Middleſex, 
and many other places of England and 
Wales ; and alſo by fea. And particu- 
larly, he, the ſaid Charles Stuart, has for 
that purpoſe given commiſſion to his fon 
the Frince ; and others; whereby, beſide 
multitude of other perſons, many ſuch. as 
were by the parliament intruſted and im- 
ployed for the ſafety of the nation (being 
by him or his agents corrupted to the be- 
traying their truſt, and revolting ſrom the 
parliament) have had entertainment and 
and commiſſion for the continuing and re- 
newing of war and hoſtility againſt the 
ſaid parliament and people as aforeſaid. 
By which cruel and unnatural wars, by 
him, the ſaid Charles Stuart, levied, and 
continued and renewed as aforeſaid, much 
innocent blood of the free people of this 
nation has been ſpilled, many families 
have been undone, the public treaſure waſt- 
ed and exhauſted, trade obſtructed and mi- 
ſerably decayed, vaſt expenſe and damage 
to the nation incurred, and many parts of 
this land ſpoiled, ſome of them even to 
deſolation- And for further proſecution 
of his faid'evil deſigns, he, the ſaid Charles 
Stuart, doth ſtill continue his commiſſi- 
ons to the ſaid Prince, and other rebels 
and revolters, both Engliſh and foreign- 
ers, and to the Eatl of Ormond, and to 
the Iriſh rebels and revolters aſſociated 
with him; from whom farther invaſions 
upon this land are threatened, upon the 
procurement, and on the behalf of the 
ſaid Charles Stuart. | 
All which wicked deſigns, wars and 
evil practiſes of him, the ſaid Charles Stu- 
art, have been and are carried on for the 
advancement and upholding of a perſonal 
intereſt of will and power, and pretended 
< prerogative to himſelf and his family, a- 
* gainſt the public intereſt, common right, 
liberty, juſtice and peace of the people of 
this nation, by and for whom he was in- 
« truſted as aforeſaid. 

By all which it appears, that he, the ſaid 
Charles Stuurt, has been, and is the occa- 
fioner, author and continuer of the ſaid 
« unnatural, cruel, and bloody wars, and 
therein guilty of all the treaſons, murders, 
© rapines, burnings, ſpoils, deſolations, da- 
6 mages, and miſchiets to this nation, * 
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18 ed and committed i in the faid wars, or oc | 


6 Nerz thereby. | 

And the dad John cock by proteſta- 

>| don faving, on the behalf of the ſaid 
0 ple of England, the liberty of exhibiting 

at any time hereafter any other charge a- 


-< gainſt the ſaid Charles Stuart, and alſo of 
«© replying to the anſwers which the ſaid 
_ © Charles Stuart ſhall make to the premi- 


ſes, or any of them, or any other charge 
which ſhall be ſo exhibited; does for the 
fſaid treaſons and crimes, on the behalf of 
the ſaid people of England, impeach the 
fſaid Charles Stuart as -a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, and a public and implacable 
enemy to the common- wealth of England; 
and pray, that the ſaid Charles. Stuart, 
King — England, may be put to anſwer 
all and every the premiſes; and that ſuch 
proceedings, examinations, trials, ſenten- 
ces and judgments may be thereupon. had, 
"| e to juſtice, FLW 
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ö "ings fat down in his chair, looking ſome- 
times on the High- court, and ſometimes on 
the gallaries; and roſe again, and turned 


about to behold che guard and ſpectators, 


and after fat down, looking very ſternly, 
and with a countenance not at all moved, 


till theſe words, viz. Charles Stuart to de 


a tyrant, traitor, &c. were read; at which 


he laughed, as he fat, in the” face of che 


court. 
The charge being d, the Lord-preſi- 


dient, in the name of the court, demanded 


the priſoner's anſwer thereto, 
But the priſoner declining that, fell into 


à diſcourſe of the late treaty of the Iſle of 


Wight, and demanded, by what lawful au- 


fſtdhority he was brought from the iſle thither ? 


upbraiding the court with the many unlaw- 

ful authorities in the world, inſtancing in 
robbers and takers of purſes; pleading his 
Kingſhip, and thereby a cruſt committed to 
him from God, by . which he ſhould 
betray, together with the liberties of the peo- 
ple, in caſe he ſhould anſwer.to any unlaw- 


ful power; which he charged the court to 


be, and that they were raiſed by uſurped 

power ; and affirmed, that he ſtood more 

for the liberties of the people, than any of 

the judges there ſitting: and again demand- 

| ts by what Oy he was brought chi- 
: ro 9 "Fe 


Tluhat had he been pleaſed to have obſerved 
what was declared to him by the court, at 


his firſt coming and the charge which he 


- * 


To which it was re lied by the court, 


had heard read unto him, he might have 


informed himſelf by what authority he wWas 


brought before them; namely, by the au- 


Peo- thority of the commons of England aſſemb- 
led in re on the behalf of the peo- 


ple of England: and did therefore again ſe- 
veral times adviſe him to conſider of a bet- 
ter anſwer; which he refuſed to do, but 
perſiſted in his contumacy. Whereupon the 
court at length told him, That they did ex- 
pect from him à poſitive anſwer to the 


charge; affirming their authority, and giv- 


ing him to underſtand,” that they were up- 
on God's and the kingdom's errand, and 
that the peace ſtood for would be better had 


and kept when juſtice was done, and that was 


their preſent work: and adviſed him ſeriouſ- 
ly to conſider what he had to do at his next 


appearance; which was declared ſhould be 


upon Monday following, and ſo remanded 


| him to his former cuſtody. 


The priſoner, having all the while kept 


on his Hat, departed,” without ſhewing any 

Sobſeribed, John Cook: 

of the bar, ſaid, Hie did not fear that 

The 8 while'the charge was read: 


the leaſt reſpedt to the court: but going out 


bill 3*˙ pointing to. the table where che 
ſword — charge lar 

The priſoner being with drawn, three pro- 
lacmations were made, and the court adjourn- 
ed to the Painted- chamber, on Monday 
morning then next at nine; declaring, that 
from. thence they n to adjourn to the 
ſame place again. 

[Bur that the reader may have the intite 
relation of this deplorable tragedy, I have, 
from the moſt authentic prints inſerted at 
large the interlocutory paſſages between the 
King and Bradſhaw, of which Mr. Phelps, 


in his journal, gives only a ſuccinct ac- 


count; which take as follows. E 

His Majeſty with his wonted patience 
heard all theſe ſlanders and reproaches, ſit- 
ting in the chair, and looking ſometimes 
on the pretended court, ſometimes-up to the 
galleries; and riſing again, turned about to 
behold the guards and ſpectators: then he 


fat down, with a+ majeſtic and -unmoved 


countenance, and ſometimes ſmiling, eſpe- 
cially at thoſe words, eh Tranor, ard 
the like. 

- Allo the filver head of his ſtaff happened 
to fall off, at which he wondered; and ſee- 
ing none to take it up, he ſtooped for it 
himſelf. 

The charge being rnd; Bradſhaw began : 

Sir, You have now heard your charge 


: You find that, in the cloſe of it, it is 
. to the court, in the behalf of the com- 


—— containing ſuch matters as appear in 


mons of England, that you anſwer to your 


charge.. The court WN your anſwer. 
| Ling. 
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: King: I would know by what power 1 
am called hither ; I was not long ago in 
the Ile of Wight, how I came there is a 


long ſtory than I think is fit at this time for 


me to ſpeak of; but there J entered into a 
treaty with both houſes of parliament, with 
as much public faith as it is poſſible to be 
had of any people in the world. I treated 
there with a number of honorable lords and 
gentlemen, and treated honeſtly and upright- 


ly ; I cannot ſay but they did very nobly - 
with me, we were upon a concluſion of the 
treaty. Now I would know by what au- 


thority, I mean lawful ; there are many un- 
lawful authorities in the world, thieves and 
robbers by the high-ways; but I would 
know by what authority I was brought from 
thence, and carried from place to place, 


and I know not what: and when I know 
by what lawful authority, I ſhall anſwer. 


Remember I am your King, your lawful 


King, and what fins you bring upon your | 


keads, and the judgment of God upon this 
land; think well upon it, I fay think well 
upon it, before you go farther from one fin 
to a greater: therefore let me know, by 
what lawful authority I am ſeated here, and 
I ſhall not be unwilling to an{wer. In the 
mean time I ſhall not betray my truſt; I 


have a truſt committed to'me by God, by. 


old and lawful deſcent, I will not betray it, 
to anſwer a new unlawful-authority : there- 
fore reſolve me that, and you -ſhall hear 
more of ne. 

Bradſhaw. If you had been pleaſed to 
have obſerved what was hinted to you by 
the court, at your firſt coming hither, you 
would have known by what authority; 


+ which authority requires you, in the name 


of the people of England, of which you 


are elected King, to anſwer. 


King. No Sir, I deny that. 

Bradſhaw, If you acknowledge not the 
authority of the court they muſt proceed, 

King. I do tell them ſo, England was 
never an elective Kingdom, but an heredi- 
tary kingdom for near theſe thouſand years; 
therefore let me know by what authority I 
am called hither: I do ſtand more for the 
liberty of my people, than any here who 
come to be my pretended judges; and 
therefore let me know by what lawiul au- 
thority I am ſeated here, and I will anſwer 
it; otherwiſe J will not anſwer it. 
Bradſhaw. Sir, how well you have ma- 
naged Your truſt, is known: your way of 
antwer is to interrogate the court, which 


beſeems you not 1n this condition. You 


have been told of it twice or thrice, 

King. Here is a gentleman, lieutenant- 
colonel Cobbet ; aſk him, if he did not 
bring me from the Iſle of Wight by force. 


I do not come here as ſubmiting to the 
court: I will ſtand as much for the privi- 
lege of the houſe of commons, rightly un- 
derſtood, as any inan here whatſoever. - I 
ſee no houſe of lords here, which may con- 
ſtitute a parliament; and the K ing too 
ſhould have been. Is this the bringing of 
the King to his parliament? Is this the 


bringing an end to the treaty in the public 


faith of the world ? Let me ſee a legal au- 
thority warranted by the word of God, the 
{criptures, or warranted by the: conſtitutions 
of the kingdom, and I will anſwer. 
Bradſhaw. Sir, you have propounded a 
queſtion, and have been anſwered. Seeing 
you will not anſwer, the court will conſider 
how to proceed : -in the mean time, they 
who brought you hither, are to take charge 
of you back again. The court defires to 
know, whether this be all the anſwer you 
will give, or no. . kf 
King. Sir, I defire that you would give. 
me, and all the world, ſatisfaction in this :. 
let me tell you, it is not a ſlight thing you 
are about. I am ſworn to keep the peace, 
by that duty I owe to God and my country, 
and I will do it to the laſt breath of my 
body; and therefore you ſhall do well to 
ſatisfy firſt God, and then the country, by. 
what authority, you do it: if you do it by. 


an uſurped authority, you cannot anſwer it. 


There is a God in heaven, who will call 
you, and all that give you power, to ac- 
count, Satisfy me in that, and I will an- 


wer; otherwiſe I betray my truſt, and the 
' liberties of the people: and therefore think 


of that, and then I ſhall be willing. For I 
do avow, that it is as great a fin to with- 
ſtand lawful authority, as it is to ſubmit to 
a tyrannical or any other ways unlawful au- 


thority : and therefore ſatisty God and me, 


and all the world in that, and you ſhall re- 
ceive my anſwer, Iam not afraid of that bill. 

Bradſhaw. The court expects you ſhould 
give them a final anſwer, their purpoſe is 
to adjourn to Monday next: if you do not 


ſatisfy yourſelf, tho? we do tell you our au- 


thority we are fatisfied with our authority, 
and it is upon God's authority and the king- 
dom's ; and that peace you ſpeak of will be 
kept in the doing of juſtice, and that is our 
preſent work. 

King. For anſwer, let me tell you, you 
have ſhewn no lawful authority to faris- 

any reaſonable man. 

Bradſhaw. That is in your apprehenſion ; 
we are ſatisfyed, who are your judges. 

King. It is not my apprehenſion, nor 
yours neither, which ought to decide it. 

Brad. The court has heard you and youare 
to be diſpoted of as they have commanded. 


So 


Veodbert Wallop. 
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So commanding the guard to take him 
| away. his Majeſty only replied, Well, Sir! 


_ And at his going down, pointing with 
his ſtaff to the ſword, he faid, © 1 do 
not fear that.” 


As he went down. — the people in 
che hall cried out, God fave the King!“ 
notwithſtanding ſome were ſet there by che 


En, to n * e for juſtice. 
LN alſon. ] 
Fand danse, 22 3 I 648. 
Commiſſioners preſent. 
han Pradhan, Serjeant at Law, Lord, 
CER. | 
William Say. FP Gilbert Milliogron,. | 
John Downs. Sir Hadreſs Waller, 
Edward Whaley. Anthony Stapely. 
Erancis Allen, eſqrs. John Jones. 
Sir Thad. Maleverer, Nicholas Love. 
Valentine Wauton. John Carew, Eſqrs. 1 
Peter Temple. Thomas Andrews, 
| Fry. ald. of London. 
Thomas Scot. Ifaac Ewers. 
Henry Smith. John Huſon, eſqrs, 
Tho. Pride. Cornelius Holland. 
Auguſtine Garlant. Humphrey Edwards. 
John Venn, eſqrs. Vincent Potter. 
Sir Jon Bourchier, John Okey. | 
William Purefoy. John Blackiſtone. 


Sir Wil. Conſtable, Thomas Hammond. 
| aac Pennington, al- Daniel Blagrave, 
derman of London. 


Thomas Harriſon. Sir Michael Liveſcy. 


Edmund Harvey. John Berkſtead. 
Johh Hutchinſon, Peregrine Pelham. 
Oliver Cromwell. John Downs. 
T. Id Grey of Grooby. Adrian Scroope 


Sir Gregory Norton, John Dixwell. 


John Moor. 
James Temple. Robert Tichbourn. 
Oven Roe. 4 James Challoner. 
Richard Dean. Gregory Clement, 
William Goffe. Wil. lord Monſon. 
Francis Laſſels. Henry Martin. 
Edmond Ludlow. Thomas Challoner. 


William Cawley. 
S (iy two Commiſſioners preſent, 
E Here the court fir private. 
Ordered; That the committee for nomi- 
nating the officers of this court, together 


with the. committee for nominating the 
guards, do conſider of an allowance for diet 


of the officers; and what other ſatisfaction 


they ſhall have for their ſervice. 


Will. Heveningham. 


Cglonel Harvey informed the acurd, That 
he as deſired to ſignify, in behalf of mr. 
Tha Sorbet, member of this court, that 


his abſenſe is not from any diſaffect ion to the | 


proceedings of this court, but 1 in regard of 
other eſpecial imployment which he hath in 
the ſervice of the ſtate. 

Here the court conſidered of the King's 
carriage on the Saturday before, and of all 
had then paſſed on the court's behalf, and 


approved thereof, as agreeing to their ſenſe 


and directions. And perceiving what the 


King aimed at, viz. to bring in queſtion 


(if he could) the court's juciidiction, and 


the authority whereby they ſat; and conſi- 
dering that he had not in the interim ac- 
knowledged them in any ſort to be a court, 
or in any judicial capacity to determine of 


his demand and plea, and that thro' their 


| ſides, he intended to wound (if he might be 


permitted) the ſupreme authority of the com- 


mons of England, in their repreſentative, 


the commons aſſembled in parliament; af- 


ter advice with their counſel learned in both 
laws, and mature deliberation had of the 
matter. 

Reſolved, That the priſoner ſhould not 
be ſuffered to bring in queſtion theſe things 
which he aimed at, touching that higheſt 
juriſdiction 3 whereof they might not make 
themſelves judges, | and from which there 


Was no appeal. And therefore order and 


direct, viz. 

Ordered, That in caſe the King ſhall of- 
fer to fall into that diſcourſe, the lord- preſi- 
dent do let him know, That the court have 
taken into conſideration his demands of the 
laſt day, and that he ought to reſt ſatisfied 


with this anſwet, That the commons of 


England aſſembled in parliament have con- 
ſtituted this court, whoſe power may not 
nor ſhould be permitted to be diſputed by 
* him, and that they were reſolved he 
* ſhould anſwer his charge.” 

That in caſe heſhould refuſe to anſwer, or 


acknowledge the court, the lord-prefident 


do-let him know, that the court will take it 
as a mer. and that it ſhall be ſo re- 
corded, 

That in caſe he ſhall offer to anſwer with 
a Saving, notwithſtanding of his pretend- 


eld prerogative, that the lord-preſident do, 


in name of the court, refuſe his proteſt, 
and require his poſitive anſwer to the charge. 
That in caſe the King ſhall demand a co- 
py of the charge, that he ſhall then declare 
his intention to anſwer; and that declaring 
+ uch his intention, a copy be granted unto 
im. 


That in caſe the King ſhall Kill perſiſt in 


his contempt, the lord- ꝓreſident dogive com- 


mand 
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To 


mand to the clerk to demand of the King, 
in name of the court, in theſe words fol 


. VIZ. . 7 5 
© Charles Stuart, King of England, you 
are accuſed, in behalf of the people of 
England, of diverſe high-crimes and trea- 
© ſons, which charge has been read unto 
you; the court requires you to give a 
« a poſitive anſwer, whether you confeſs or 
deny the charge; having determined, that 
you ought to anſwer the ſame.” - 
Ordered, That the commiſſioners ſhall 
be called in open court, at the court's ſit- 
ung in the hall, and that the names of ſuch 
appear ſhall be recorded. We 

Hereupon the court forthwith adjour ned 
into Weſtminſter-hall. 


weſtminſter-hall, 22 January, 1648. Poſt 


rid. 


The commiſſioners, ' coming from the 
Painted-chamber, took their place in the 
public court, in. Weſtminſter-hall, as on Sa- 
turday before; and being ſat, and the hall- 
door being ſet open, three proclamations 
were made for all perſons, who were ad- 
journed over to this time, to give their at- 
tendatiee, and for all perſons to keep fi- 


lence, on pain of impriſonment: the court 


was thereupon called. 
Commiſſioners preſent. 


John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord- 
n | Frefident, © 


William Say. | 
John Liſle. Thomas Challoner, 
Oliver Cromwell. John Moor. | 
Henry Ireton, Eſqrs. John Alured. 
Sir Hardreſs Waller, Francis Laſſels. 
Valentine Wauton. Henry Smith. 
Tho. Harriſon. James Challoner. 
Edward Whaley. . Gregory Clement. 
Thomas Pride: John Fry. 
Ifac Ewers, Eſqrs. Thomas Wogan. 
Tho. Lord Grey of Peter Temple. 
Grooby. Robert Wallop. 
Will. Lord Monſon. Will. Hevingham. 
Sir John Danvers. © Iſaac Pennigton, ald. 
Sir Tho. Maleverer. of London. 
Sir John Bourchier. Henry Martin. 
Edmond Ludlow. Willam Puretoy, 
John Huſon. John Berkſtead. 
William Goffe. William Tomlinſon. 
Cornelius Holland. John Blackiſtone. 
John Carew, Eſqrs. Gilbert Millington. 


Robert Lilbourn. Sir Will. Conſtable. 
Jon Jones. Sir Michael Liveſey. 
Francis Allen. Robert Tichbourne. 
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Owen Roe. Anthony Stapeley. 
Adrian Scroope. John Downs. 
John Deane. Thomas Horton. 
John Okey. Thomas Hammond. 


John Hutchinſon. Nicholas Love. 
Sir Gregory Norton, Vincent Potter. 


Edmond Harvey. Sir Gilbert Pickering. 
John Venn. | Aug. Garland. 
Thomas Scot. John Dixwell. - 


Tho. Andrews, Ald. James Temple. 

- of London, \Daniel Blagrave. 

William Cawley, Humph. Edwards. 
Seventy. Commiſſioners preſent. 


The court being called, the ſerjeant was 
commanded to fetch his priſoner. | 
The King again brought priſoner to the 
bar, as on Saturday before : proclamation 
made for ſilence, while pleas of the com- 
mon-wealth. were in hand; and order given 
to the captain of the guard to take into his 
cuſtody ſuch as ſhould diſturb the court. 
Mr, Sollicitor moved the court, that the 
priſoner might give a poſitive anſwer to his 
charge, or otherwiſe that the court: would 
take the matter of it pro eonfeſſo, and 
proceed thereupon according to - juſtice. 


Which being preſſed by the court upon the 


priſoner, and their judgment again made 
known to him, That he was to anſwer his 
charge, otherwiſe his contumacy would be 
recorded : > CESS. NIE 
The priſoner, this notwithſtanding, till 
inſiſted on his former plea, and that the 
court had no power, nor the commons of 
England who had conſtituted it, to proceed 
againſt him. Upon which the clerks of the 
court, by command, and according to for- 
mer order, required his anſwer in the form 
preſcribed :. and the priſoner ſtill refuſing 
to ſubmit thereto, his default and contempt 
were again recorded, the priſoner remand- 
ed, and the court adjourned *till the next 
day, being Tueſday, at twelve, to the 
Painted-chamber ; withal, giving -notice, 


that from thence they intended to adjourn 


to this place again. + {32 "VO 
[Sunday having paſſed in faſting and ſe- 
ditious preaching, according to the mode of 
theſe impious hypocrites, who uſed to pre- 
face rebellion and murder with the” appear- 
ance of religion; the illuſtrious ſufferer was 
(as is before in Phelp's Journal related) pla- 
ced before the infamous tribunal, where their 
mercenary ſollicitor, Cook, opened the tra- 
gic ſcene thus, diſplaying his talents of im- 
pudence and treaſon. © © Nalfon.] 
Cook. May it pleaſe your lordſhip, my 
lord- preſident; I did at the laſt court, in 
the behalf of the commons of England, ex- 
hibit and give into this court à charge of 
5 | high- 
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1 LP high+treaſofi, and other high crimcs againſt more for their liberties. For if power with- te 

te priſoner at the bar, whereof I do accuſe out law may make laws, may alter the fun. be 


damental laws of the kingdom, I do not 
know what ſubject he is in England who a 
can be ſure of his life, or any thing which he 


hum in name of the people of England: 
and the charge was read unto him, and his 
= anſwer required. My Lord; he was not 


pleaſed to give an anſwer, but inſtead of he calls his own : therefore when I came W 
anſwering; did there diſpute the authority here, I did expect particular reaſons to know re 


- of this High- court. My humble motion to 

this High-court, in behalf of the  king- 
= dom of England, is, That the priſoner 
may be directed to make a poſitive an- 
ſuwer, either by way of confeſſion or nega- 
tion; which if he ſhall refuſe to do, that 
then the matter of charge may be taken 


by what law, what authority you did pro- dc 
ceed againſt; me here. And therefore I am W. 
a little to ſeek what to ſay to you in this ny 
particular, © becauſe the affirmative is to be 
proved, the negative often is very hard to th 
do : hut fince I cannot perſuade you to do un 
it, I ſhall tell you my reaſons as ſhort as! thi 
can. | pu 


pro confeſſo, and the court may pro- 


. ceed according to juſticſſe. My reaſons why, in conſcience and the me 
4 Bradſhaw. Sir, you may remember, at duty I owe to God firſt, and my people co 
= the laſt court, you were told the occaſion of next, for the preſervation of their lives, li- th: 
> your being brought hither, , and you heard a berties and eſtates, I conceive I cannot an- he 
= © charge readagainſt you, containing a charge ſwer this; *till J be. ſatisfied of the legality Es 
2 of high; treaſon and other crimes againſt this of it. 0 MP7, are 
realm of England : you heard like wiſe, that All proceedings againſt any man whatſo- 7 
it was prayed, in behalf of the people, that ever — _ _ > £54 det 
vou ſhould give anſwer to this charge, that Hradſbaw. Sir, I muſt interrupt you, 
= thereupon ſuch proceedings might be had as which I would not do, but that what you ru} 
= ſhould be agrecable to juſtice. You were do is agreeable to the proceedings of any Tt 
then pleaſed to make ſome ſcruples concern court of juſtice. Vou are about to enter in- the 
= ing the authority of this court, and knew to. argument, and diſpute. concerning the 70 
not by what authority you were brought hi- authority of this court, before whom you did 
Wo ther 5 you did diverie times propound; your apprar as a,priſonef, and are charged as 4 of. 
* queſtions, and were as often anſwered, Phat high delinquent ; if you take upon you to ow 
* it was by authority of the commons of Eng- diſpute the authority of the court, we may bY 
g land aſſembled in parliament, who did think not do it, nor will any court give way un- coi 
3 fit to call you to account for thoſe high and to it: you are to ſubmit unto it, you are to jud 
. capital miſdemeanors wherewith you were give a punctual and direct anſwer, whether to 
. then charged. Since that, the court has ta- you will anſwer your charge or no, and 
been into conſideration what you then ſaid; what your anſwer is. ted 
7 they are fully ſatisfied with their own au- King. Sir, by your favour, I do not know tor 
45 thority, and they hold it fit that you ſhould the forms of law ; I do know law and rea- 
be ſatisfied with it too; and they do require ſon, tho' I am no lawyer profeſſed, but ! 
* it, that you do give a poſitive. and particu- . know as much law as any gentleman in E- 
* lar anſwer to this charge which is exhibited land; and therefore (under favor) I do plead h 
a againit you; they do expect you ſhould ei- for the liberties of the people of England MW © x 
"= ther confeſs or deny it; if you deny, it is more than you do: and therefore, it Il MW * © 
* offered, in behalf of the kingdom, to be ſhould impoſe a belief upon any man, with- t 
made good againſt you : their authority they out reaſons given for it, it were unreaſona- f 
do avow to the whole world, that the whole ble; but I muſt tell you, that by that rea- Ik 
kingdom are to reſt ſatisfied in, and you are ſon which I have, as thus informed, I can- gig 
to reſt ſatisfied with it: and therefore you not yield unto it. | | the 
areto loſe no more time, but to give a poſi- Bradſhaw. Sir, I muſt interrupt you, you fon; 
tive anſwer thereuntdo. Fey 5 may not be permitted: you ſpeak of law and gait 
ig. When I was here laſt, it is very reaſon, it is fit there ſhould be law and res- 7 
true, I made that queſtion ; and, if it were ſon, and there is both againſt you. Sir, reaſ 
7 only my own particular. caſe, I would have the vote of the commons of England aſſem- © tim 
{atisfied my ſelt with the proteſtation I made, bled in parliament, it is rhe reaſon of the 1 1 
= the laſt time I was here, againſt the legality kingdom, and they are theſe too who have ¶ req 
of this court, and that a King cannot be tri- given that law, according to which you {| 
dd by, any ſuperior juriſdiction on earth: | ſhould have ruled and reigned. Sir, you nary 
baut it is not my caſe alone, it is the freedom are told it again by the court. Sir, it will 5 
and the liberty of the people of England; be taken notice of, that you ſtand in con- thei 
q ETD temp! Ml firm 


and do you pretend what you will, I ſtand 
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te mpt of the court, and your contempt will 
be recorded accordingly, . 11 

King. 1 do not know how a King can be 

a delinquent z but by any law which ever I 
heard of, all men (delinguents, or what you 
will) let me tell you they may put in demur- 

rers againſt any proceedings as legal: and 1 

do demand that, and demand to be heard 

with my reaſons; if you deny that, you de- 

ny reaſon. 5 
Bradſhaw, Sir, you have offered ſome- 
thing to the court; I ſhall ſpeak ſomething: 

unto you, the ſenſe of the court. Sir, nei- 

ther you, nor any man, are permitted to diſ- 

pute that point; you are concluded, you 

may not demur to the juriſdiction of the 
court: if you do, I muſt let you know, 

that they over- rule your demurrer; they ſit. 

here by the authority of the commons of 
England, and all your predeceſſors and you 

are reſponſible to them. | 

King. I deny that, 
l 5 28k dug 

| -Bradſbaw., Sir, you ought not to inter- 
wt while the court is ſpeaking to you. 
‚ This point is not to be debated by you, nei- 
ther will the court; permit you to do it; if 
you otfer it by way of demurrer to the juriſ- 
diction of the court, they have conſidered 
of their juriſdiction, they do confirm their 
own juriſdictio . | 
King. I ſay, Sir, by your favor, that the 
commons of England were never a court of 
judicature 3 I would know how they came 
to be ſo. ei 40 t21 1 1 a * 
Bradſbaw. Sir, you are not to be permit- 
ted to 80 on in that ſpeech and theſe diſ- 
1 ben 93 


ſhew me one prece- 


[ Then the clerk of the court read, 

g. + Charles Stuart, King of England, you 

id © have been accuſed. on the behalf of the 

1 MW © people of England of high-treaſon, and 
| © other erimes; the court have determined 


h- © that you ought: to anſwer the ſame.” 

a- King. 1 wil anſwer the ſame, ſo ſoon as 
a- [know by what authority you do this. a 
n- Bradſhaw. If this be all you will ſays 


then gentlemen, you who brought the pri- 
ou ſoner hither, take charge of him back a- 
nd gain. 2 5 
24 King. ] do require that I may give in my 
ir, W reaſons why I do not anſwer, and give me 
m- I time for that. 5 


the Bradſba r. Sir, it is not for priſoners to 


we require. | We 
ou King. Priſoners! Sir, Jam not an ordi- 
70u WM nary priſoner. - | 


vill Bradſbaw. The court has conſidered of 
on- their juriſdiction, and they have already af- 
nt firmed their juriſdiction; if you will not an- 
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ſwer, we will give order to record your 
c 1 2 
King. You never heard my reaſon yet. 
Bradſhaw: Sir, your reaſons are not to be 
heard againſt the higheſt juriſdiction. 
King. Shew me that juriſdiction where 
reaſon is not to be hear a. 
Bradſhaw. Sir, we ſhew it you here, the 
commons of England; and the next time 
you are brought, you will know more of 
the pleaſure of the court; and, it may be, 
their final determination. i 
King. Shew me where ever the houſe: of 


commons was a court of judicature of that 


Kidd. 4 eas 1] 5: | 

. Bradſhato. Serjeant, take away the pri- 

ſoner. 4 1 3 
King. Well, Sir, remember that the King 


is not ſuffered to give in his reaſons for the 
liberty and freedom of all his ſubjects. 


Bradſhaw. Sir, you are not to have li- 
berty to uſe this language. How great a 
friend you have been to the laws and liber- 
ties of the people, let all England and the 
world judge. 9 e's 
King. Sir, under favor, it was for the li- 
berty, freedom and laws of the ſubject, that 
ever I took —— defended my ſelf with arms; 
I never took up arms againſt the people, 
but for the laws. * N 
Bradſbaw. The command of the court 
muſt be obeyed ; no anſwer will be given 
to the charge. [+ ? 
King. Well, Sir! Ix | 
Then Bradſhaw ordered the default to be 
recorded, and the contempt of the court; 


and that no anſwer would be given to the 


charge. 5 1 135 
Ihe King was guarded forth to Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton's houſe. | | 

; The courtadjourned to the Painted-cham- 
ber, on Tueſday at twelve, and from thence 
to Weſtminſter-hall ; at which time all per- 
ſons concerned were 'to give their atten- 
dance, 


[His majeſty, not being ſuffered to deli- 
ver his reaſons againſt the juriſdiction of their 
pretended court, by word of mouth, thought 
fit to leave them in writing, to the more 
impartial judgment of poſterity, as follows, 
VIZ, ' | 


0 Hung already made my proteſtati- 
8 ons, not only againſt the illegality 
of this pretended court, but alſo, That 


no earthly power can juſtly call me? (Who 


am your King) in queſtion, as a delin- 
quent; I would not any more open my 
mouth upon this occaſion, more than to 
refer myſelf to what I have ſpoken, were 


Iin 
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I in this caſe alone concerned: but the 
duty I owe to God, in the preſervation of 


the true liberty of my people, will not 
fſuffer me at this time to be ſilent. 


call liſe, or any thing he poſſeſſeth, his 
own, if power without right daily make 


e new, and abrogate the old fundamental 
laws of the land, which I now take to be 
d the preſent caſe; wherefore, when I came 
© hithery' I expected that you would have 
© indeayoured to have ſatisfied me concern-- 


<© ing theſe grounds which hinder me to 
© anſwer to your pretended 1 


* move you to it'{tho negatives are not ſo 


© naturally proved as affirmatives) yet I will 
<>hew you the reafon why 1. any confident. 
you cannot judge me, nor indeed the mean- 
_ * eſt man in England for I will not, (like 
| you) without ſhewing a. reaſon; ſeek to 
e impoſe a belief upon my ſubjects. 
There is no proceeding jutt againſt any 
man, but what is warranted either by 
© God's laws, or the municipal laws of the 


© /country where he' lives. Now Fam moſt 


S confident, this day's proceeding cannot 
| - © be: warranted by God's law; for, on the 
- ©, contrary;-:the authority of obedience unto 
© Kings is clearly warranted, and ſtrictly 


"commanded both in the Old and New 


Teſtament ; which, if denied, I am rea- 


dy inſtantly to prove. ele of co 
And for the queſtion now in hand, 


S there it is ſaid, That where the word of 
242 King is, there is power; and who may 
ay unto him, what doſt thou? Eccl. 8. 
4. Then for the law of this land, I am 
das leſs confident, that no learned lawyer 
woll affirm, That an impeachment can 
lie againſt the King, they all going in 
his name: and one of their maxims is, 
that the King can do no wrong.“ Be- 
< ſides, the law upon which you ground 
your proceedings muſt be either old or 
new; if old, ſhew it; if new, tell what 


authority, warranted by the fundamental 


aus of the land, hath made it, and when. 
But how the houſe of commons can erect 
a court of judicature, which was never 


One Kkelfe- (as is well known to all lawyers) 
© ] leave to God and the world to judge. 


And it were full as ſtrange, that they 
© ſhould pretend to make laws without 


King or lords houſe, to any who have 


©-heard ſpeak: of the laws of England. 


And admitting, but not granting, that 
the people of Exgland's commiſſion could 


grant your | pretended power,” I fee 
© nothing; you can ſhew for that; for 


eettainſy iu never asked the queſtion of 


For 
how can any free · born ſubject of England 


| chment : 
but ſince I ſee that nothing I can ſay will 


=” 
1 


© the © tenth man? in the kingdom: and in 
this way you manifeſtly wrong even the 
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pooreſt ploughman,* if you demand not 


his free conſent; nor can you pretend 
any color for this your pretended com- 
«<- miſſion, © without the conſent at leaſt 
Hof the major part of every man in Eng- 
land, of whatſoever quality or condition, 
<-which I am ſure you never went about to 


© ſeek; ſo far are you from having it. 


Thus you ſee that I ſpeak not for my own 
© right alone, as I am your King, but alſo 
for the true liberty of all my ſubjects,” 
*- which- conſiſts not in the power of go- 
0 'vernment,* but in „living under ſuch laws, 


ſuch a government,” as may give them- 


©, ſelves the beſt aſſurance. of their lives, and 
property of their goods. Nor in this 
© muſt or do I forget the © privileges' of 
both houſes of parliament; which this day's 
proceedings do not only violate, but like- 
wiſe occaſion the greateſt breach of their 
public faith, was (I believe) ever heard of: 
with which I am far from charging the 
two [houſes ; for all pretended ctimes* 


«laid againſt me bear date long before this 


©'treaty at Newport, in which I having 
concluded as much as in me lay, and 
© hopefully expecting the houſes agreement 
©. thereunto, I was ſuddenly ſurpriſed, and 
* hurried from thence as a prildner : Upon 
© which account I am - againſt my will 
brought hither 3 - where fince I am come, 
cannot but, to my power, defend the an- 


« tient laws and liberties of this kingdom, 


© together with my own Juſt right. Then, 
for any thing I can ſee, the higher houſe 
is totally excluded: and, for the houſe of 
© commons, it is too well known that the 
* mayor part are detained, or deterred-from 
fitting; ſo as, if I had no other, this were 
ſufficient for me to proteſt againſt the 
law fulneſs of your pretended court. Be- 
© fide'all this, the peace of the kingdom is 
not the leaſt in my thoughts; and what 
hopes of ſettlement is there, ſo long as 


' © power reigns without rule or law, chang- 


ing the whole. frame of that govennment, 

© under which this kingdom hath flouriſhed 

© for many hundred years? (Nor will I 

* ſay what will fall out, in caſe this lawleſs 

© unjuſt proeeeding againſt me do go on.) 
And beiieve it, the commons of England 

vill not thank you for this change; for 

« they will remember how-happy they have 

© been of late years under the reign of queen 

Elizabeth, the King my father, and my- 

« ſelf, until the beginning of theſe unhappy 

© troubles, and will have cauſe to doubt 
that they ſhall never be ſo happy under any 

+ new, And by this time it will. be whe 
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t fibly evident, that the arms I took up 
« were-only to defend the fundamental laws 
« of this kindom, againſt thoſe who have 
« ſuppoſed my power hath totally change 
the antient government. . 


Thus having ſhewed you briefly the rea- b 
« fons, why I cannot fubmit to _ pre- 
ating: the 


« tended authority, without vio 
«truſt which I have from God, for the wel- 
« fare and liberty of my people ; I expect 
from you either clear reaſons to convince 
my judgment, ſhe wing me that I am in an 
error (and then truly I will anſwer) or that 
you will withdraw your proceeding,” 


This I intended to fpeak in Weſtminſter: 
hall on Monday, January the 22d; 
but, againſt reaſon, was hindered to 
ſbew my reaſons. ] 
Martis, 23 Jan. 7648. Painted- chamber. | 
Te proclamations are made, and all 


parties concerned required to give their 


attendance. 
Commiſſioners preſent. 

John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law; Lord, 
! 3% + .. ptefident. 


John Liſle. © _ Fhomas Challoner. 
William Say, Eſqrs. Miles Corbet. 

Sir James Harrington. John Okey, Eſqrs. 
Francis Allen. Sir Wil. Conſtable. 
Henry Martin. Gilbert Millington. . 
Thomas Scot, Eſqrs. 


Sir Hardreſs Waller. Anthony Stapeley. 
Edm. Whaley. | Robert Tichbourn. 
John Venn. Sir John Danvers. 


Richard Dean. Simon Meyne. 
John Huſon, eſqrs. Vincent Potter. 
Tho. Lord Grey of Oliver Cromwell. 

Grooby. Edmond Ludlow. 
William Purefoy. John Blackiſtone. 
Daniel Blagrave. . 
Ifaac Pennington, al- Johh Hutchinſon. 

dermanof London. Peter Temple. 
Thomas. Harrifon, Henry Ireton, Eſqrs. 
Adrian Scroope. Sir Michael Liveſey. 
Rob. Lilbourn, Efqrs, John Jones. 
Sir Gregory Norton. James Temple. 
Cornelius Holland. Iſaac Ewers, Eſqrs. 
Will. Cawley, Eſqrs. Sir John Bourchier. 
Auguſtine Garland. John Fry. 
Nicholas Love. Sir Tho. Maleverer. 
Thomas Hammond. Gregory Clement. 
John Moor. John Carew, 
Edmund Harvey. Thomas Andrews, 
Thomas Pride. ald. of London. 
Henry Smith. John Dixwell. 

No. 6. Part 2. 


then ſaid and done; and likewiſe 


Humphrey Edwards. 
macy and failure to anfwer ; and that he be 


required to give his anſwer to the ſaid charge, 
next day at one in the afternoon, Where- 


Sir Henry Mildmay. | 1 5 
12 proclamations being made, and 


| * haley.  * John Blackiſtone. 


Sir Gilbert  Picker- Valentine Wauton. 
ing, Bar. John Downs. 


Will. Heveningham. Owen Roe, Efqrs, - 


Sixty three Commiſſioners preſent. 
| Here the court fat private. 
And- taking into conſideration the pro- 


ceeding of the laſt court the laſt day, fully 
approved of what, in their behalf had 


— 


to confideration the demeanor of the King 
at the, ſaid court, have notwithſtanding re- 
ſolved to try him once more, whether he 
will own the court; and to that purpoſe, 

Ordered, That the lord- preſident do ac- 
quaint the King, in caſe he ſhall continue 
contumacious, that he is to expect no far- 
ther time, and that the Lord- preſident do 


therefore, in name of the court, require his 


poſitive and final anſwer; and if he ſhall 
ſtill perſiſt in his obſtinacy, that the Lord- 
preſident give command to the clerk to read 
as follows, viz. 


Cbarles Stuart, King of England, you 


are accuſed, on the behalf of the people of 
England, of diverſe high crimes and trea- 


« ſans, which charge hath been read unto 


you; the court now requires you to give 
« your final and poſitive anſwer, by way 


of conſeſſion or denial of the charge. 
Nevertheleſs, if the King ſhould ſubmit 
to anſwer, and deſire a copy of his charge, 
that it be granted him by the Lord-prefi- . 
dent; notwithſtanding giving him to know, 
That-the court might in juſtice forthwith 
proceed to judgment-for his former contu- 


upon the court inſtantly adjourned to Weſt- 


minſter-hall. 


Weſtminſter-hall, 23 Jan. 1648, poſt Merid. | 

1 attendance and ſilence commanded, as 

formerly, the court was thereupon called. 
Commiſſioners preſent. 


John Bradſhaw, Se jeant at Law, Lord- 


preſident. 
Oliver Cromwell. Thomas Pride. 
Henry Ireton. Iſaac Ewers. 


Sir Hardreſs Waller. Henry Martin. 
Valentine Wauton. William Purefoy. 
Thomas Harriſon. John Berkſtead. 


Gilbert 


Prancis Allen. 


* 1 


Lv 
Sir Will. -ONITa, le. Will. Hevingham. þ 


Edmond Ludlow: - Ila. Fennington, Ald, | 


John Hutchinſon. |. of London. 
Sir Michael Laveſey John Aluted. - - 
Robert Tichboutne. Henry Smith. 
Owen Ro James Temple, 
Peter Temple. 


Daniel Bla wn” | 
- Humphry Edwards. 
_ Gregory Clement. 
John Fry. 
Cornelius Holland. Sir Gregory Norton. 
Edmond Harvey. 
John Jones. John Venn. 


Peregrine Pelham. -- of London. 
Thomas Challoner. Will. Cawley, 


n Moor. Anthony Stapley; 
ham Say. John Downs. 
John Dixwell Thomas Horton, 


Tho. Lord Grey of John Liſle. Hh 
- ":Gipoby. © Nicholas Lore. 


Will. Lo Monſon, 'Vineent Potter. 
Sir Gilbt. Pickering 
uguftine Garland. * 
Sir John Bourchier. Simon Meyne. | 

N Di tang.” ſame refuſed, the default was recorded, the 
Priſoner femanded, and the court adjourned 
do the Painted-chamber. 


Sir Johy Panvers. 
Sir Tho. Maleverer. A 
Sir Jam: Harrington. 
Seventy one commiſſioners preſent, | 


» 
. * 


The court being called; che ſerjeant was 


required to fend for the priſoner, who was 
_ accordingly brought to the bar, where he 


took his ſeat as formerly. Proclamation 


Was pon made for ſilence, while the 
eee ene were in hand, 


and the captain of the guard commanded, 
by proclamation, to take into cuſtody all 
who ſhould diſturb the proceedings of the 
court. 4 „ 
Mr, ſollicitor Cook, addreſſing himſelf 
to the court, repeated the former delays and 
contempts of the priſoner, ſo as that no more 


needed on his part, but to demand judg- 


ment; yet offered, notwithſtanding the no- 
toriety of the facts charged, mentioned in 
the commons act appointing the trial, to 
prove the truth of the ſame by witneſſes, if 
thereto required 
yet (he ſaid) not ſo n 
blood which had been ſhed, the cry whereof 
was very great, that a ſpeedy ſentence and 
judgment might be 
- Priſoner at the bar, according to juſtice. 
Hereupon the court, - putting the priſoner 
in mind of former proceedings, and that al- 
tho', by the rules of juſtice, if advantage 
was taken of his paſſed contempts, nothing 


2 + 


228284 


truſt; and iſſued 


courſes. 


or ſhall de 


: and therefore prayed, and 
) not fo much he, as the innocent 


ronounced- againſt the 


| 1 | 1 2 . i . * 1 | 5 5 : | | . | 
The Tal CHARLES STUART, 
would remain but to prohounce judgment | 


againſt. him, they had nevertheleſs deter- 
mined to give him leave to anſwer his charge; 
which, as was told him in plain terms (for 
Juſtice knew no refſpect of perſons) was to 
plead Guilty, or Not Guilty, thereto. 
To which he made anſwer as formerly, 
That he would not acknowledge the juriſ. 
diction of the court, and that it was 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom; that 


there was no law to make a King a priſo- 


ner; that he had done nothing againſt his 
out into ſuch- like diſ- 
Upon which the eourt's reſolution was a- 
gain remembred to him, and he told; That 
he had now the third time publicly diſown- 
ed and affronted the court; that how good 


a preſerver he had been of the fundamental 


laws, and freedoms of the people, his acti- 


ons had ſpoken : that mens intentions were 


uſed to be ſhewed by their actions, ard that 


| be had written his meaning in bloody cha- 
Sir Henry Mildmay. Thomas Hammond, 
he ſhould find at laſt; tho? at preſent he 


rafters throughout the kingdom, and that 


would not underſtand it, that he was before 
à court of juſtice. Nane 

Hereupon, in the manner appointed, the 
clerk, in name of the court, demanding the 
priſoner's anſwer to his charge, and the 


1 


Painted- chamber. 


The court, according to their former ad- 
journment from Weſtminſter-hall, came to- 
gether from thence. into the Painted-cham- 
ber, where they fat privately, and ordered 
0s TOO VIE. owe  & ef 

Ordered, That no commiſſioner ought, 
from the court, without the 
ſpecial leave of the court. . 

This court took into conſideration the ma- 
naging the buſineſs of the court this day, in 
the hall, and the King's refuſal to anſwer, 
notwithſtanding he had been three ſcveral 
times demanded and required thereunto; and 
thereupon fully approved of what, on the 
1 part, had then paſſed; and reſolv- 
ed, a | | 
That, notwithſtanding the faid contuma- 
cy of the King, and refuſal to plead, which 
in law amounts to a ftanding mute, and ta- 
cit confeſſion of the charge, and notwith- 
ſtanding the notoriety of the fact charged, 
the court would nevertheleſs however cxa- 
mine witneſſes, for the farther and clearer 


- — 


ſatisfaction of their own judgments and con- 


ſciences; the manner of whoſe cxamination 
N vas 


againſt 


e,, - as” mos. 
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was referred to farther conſideration the next 


Btting, and warrants were accordingly iſ- 


ſued forth for ſummoning witneſſes; 


Mr. Peters moved the court, as a meſ- 


ſenger, That the King deſires he might 
ſpeak with his chaplains, who came unto 


him privately : but the houſe of commons 


having taken that into their conſideration, 


the court conceived it not proper for them 


to intermeddle therein. 
The court adjourned 'till nine to-morrow 
morning, to this place. _ 


+ What paſſed in the hall more at large 


than is related by Phelps, in this day's 
© tranſaQtions, {ce in the following diſcourſe. 
The Kir g; being brought in by the guard, 
looked with a majeſtic countenance upon 
his pretended judges, and fat down. 
After the ſecond O Yes, and ſilence com- 
manded, Cook began more inſolently: 
- Cook, May it pleaſe your lordſhip, my 
lord- preſident: this is now the third time, 
that, that by the great grace and favour of 
this High-court, the priſoner has been 
brought to the bar, before any iſſue joined 
in the cauſe; - My lord, I did at the firſt 
court exhibit a charge againſt him, contain- 


ing the higheſt treaſon was ever wrought 


upon the theater of England; that a King 
of England, truſted to keep the law, who 
had taken oath ſo to do; who had tribute 
paid him for that end, ſhould be guilty of a 
wicked deſign to ſubvertand deſtroy our laws, 
and introduce arbitrary and tyrannical go- 
vernment, in defiance of the parliament and 
ther authority, ſet up his ſtandard for war 
againſt the parliament and people: and I 
did humbly pray, in behalf. of the people of 
England, that he might fpeedily be required 
to make anſwer to the charge. Sutton 

But, my lord; inſtead of making any an- 
ſwer, he did then diſpute the authority of 
this High- court. Your lordſhip was pleaſ- 
ed to give him a farther day to conſider, 


and to put in his anſwer z which day being 


yeſterday, I did humbly move, that he 
might be required to give a direct and poſi- 


tive anſwer, either by denying or confeſſion + 


of it: but, my lord, he was then pleaſed 
to demur to the juriſdiction of the court; 
Which the court did then over-rule, and 
commanded him to give a direct and poſi- 
t ve anſwer. My lord; beſides this great 
delay of juſtice, I ſhall now humbly move 
your lordſhip for ſpeedy judgment againſt 
him. My lord, 1 might preſs your lord- 
Ihip upon the whole, that, according to the 
known rules of the law of the land, if a 


priloner ſhall ſtand as contumacious in con- 


tempt, and ſhall not put in an iſſuable plea, 
Guilty, or Not Guilty of the charge given 


againſt him, whereby he may come to a fair 
trial ; that as by an implicit confeſſion, it 
may be taken pro confeſſo, as it has been 
done to thoſe who have deſerved more fa- 
vor than the priſoner at the bar has done. 
But beſide, my lord; I hall humbly preſs 
your lordſhip upon the whole fact. The 
houſe of commons, the ſupreme authority 


and juriſdiction of this kingdom, have decla- 


red, that, it is notorious, that the matter of 
the charge is true, as it is in truth; my lord, 
as clear as cryſtal, and as the ſun which 
ſhines at noon-day: which if your lordſhip 
and the court be not ſatisfied in, I have not- 
withſtanding, on the people of England's. 
behalf, ſeveral witneſſes to produce: And 
therefore I do humbly pray (and yet I mult” 
confeſs it is not ſo much I, as the innocent 
blood which has been ſhed, the cry where- 
of is very great for juſtice and judgment; 
and therefore I do humbly pray) that ſpee- 
dy judgment be pronounced againſt the pri- 


ſoner at the bar. 
Bradſhaw went on in the ſame ſtrain : 


Sir, you have heard what is moved by 
the counſel; on behalf of the kingdom, a- 
gainſt you: Sir, you may well remember, 
and if you do not, the court cannot forget, 
what dilatory dealings the court has found 
at your hands: You were pleaſed. to pro- 
pound ſome queſtions; you have had our 
reſolution upon them. You were told over 
and over again, that the court did affirm 
their own juriſdiction; that it was not for 
you, nor any other man, to diſpute the ju- 
riſdiction of the ſupreme and higheſt autho- 
rity of England, from which there is no ap- 
peal, and touching which there muſt be no 
diſpute: yet you did perſiſt in fuch carri- 
age, as you gave no manner of obedience, 
nor did you acknowledge any authority in 
them, nor the High- court which conſtitu- 
ted this court of juſtice. | | 

Sir, I muſt let you know, from the court, 
that they are very ſenſible of theſe delays of 
yours, and'that they ought not, being thus 
authorized by the ſupreme court of Eng- 
land, to be thus trifled withal; and that 
they might, in juſtice ; if they pleaſed, and 
according to the rules of juſtice, take ad- 
vantage of theſe delays, and proceed to pro- 
nounce judgment againſt you: yet neverthes 
lefs they are pleaſed to give direction, and: 
on their behalfs I do require you, that you 
make a poſitive anſwer unto this charge 
which is againſt you, Sir, in plain terms 
(for juſtice knows no reſpe& of perſons) 
you are to give your poſitive and final an- 
ſwer in plain Engliſb, whether you be guil- 
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ty, or not guilty, of theſe treaſons laid to 
Re ge i 
_ "The King, after a little pauſe; faid : 
When I was here yefterday, I did deſire 
to ſpeak for the liberties of the people of 
England; I was interrupted. I deſire to 
Know yet, whether T may fpeak freely, or 
"Bradſhaw. Sir, you have had the reſolu- 
tion of the court upon the like queſtion the 
laſt day, and you were told that, having 
ſuch 4 charge of ſo high a nature againſt 
you, your work was, that you eught to ac- 
$15 Þ uk the juriſdiction of the court, and 
to anſwer to your charge. Sir; if you an- 
fwer to your charge, which the court gives 
you leave now to do, tho' they might have 
taken the advantage of your contempt ; yet 
if you be able to anſwer to your charge, 
when you have once anſwered, you fhall be 
heard at large, make the beſt defenſe- you 
can. But, Sir, I muſt let you know; from 
the court, as their commands, that you are 


not to be permitted to iſſue out into other 


diſcourſes, till ſuch times as you have given 
a poſitive anſwer concerning the matter 
which is charged upon you. 
King. For the charge, I value it not a 


ruſh: it is liberty of the people of England 


which I ſtand for. 


For me to acknowledge 


a new court which I never heard of before, 


F-who am your King, who ſhould be an 
example to all the people of England for to 
uphold juſtice, to maintain the old laws 
indeed F know not how to do it. You fpake 
very well the firſt day I came here (on Sa- 
turday) of the obligations which I had laid 

n me by God, to the maintenance of 
the liberties of e the fame obliga- 
tion you ſpeak of, 1 do acknowledge to 
God that I owe to him, and to my people, 
to defend as much as in me hes the ancient 
laws of the kingdom. Therefore, 'til! I 
may know that this is not againſt the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom, by your fa- 


vor, I can put in no particular anſwer. If 


you will give me time, I will ſhew you my 
reaſons; why J cannot do it, and this 
lere being interrupted, he ſaid, 
By your: favor, you ought not to inter- 
rupt me. How I came here I know not; 
there is no law for it to make your King 
your priſoner. I was in a treaty upon the 
blick faith of the kingdom, which was 
— known two houſes of parliament, 
which was the repreſentative of the king- 
dom; and when I had almoſt made an end 
of the treaty, then I was hurried away, and 
brought hither: and therefore 


Bfradſbatv. Sir, you muſt kuow-the plea- 


ſure of. che court. | 


King. By your favor, Sir. | 
Bradſhaw. Nay, Sir, by your favor, you 


may not be permitted to fall into thoſe gif 


courſes; you appear as a delinquent; you 
have not aeknowledged the authority of 
the court; the court craves it not of you: 
but once more they command you to give 
your poſitive anfwer ——  elerk, do your 
duty. e 

King. Duty, Sir! 


Clerk reads: 03. 

© Charles Stuart, King of England, you 
are accuſed, in behalf of the commons of 
England, of diverſe high crimes and trea- 
« ſons; which charge has been read unto 
you. The court now requires you to give 
your Poſitive and final anſwer, by way of 
confeffion, or denial of the charge.” 


Ning. Sir, I fay again to you, ſo that 1 
might give ſatisfaction to the people of g- 
land of the clearneſs of my procceding, rot 
by way of anſwer, nor in this way, but to 
ſatisfy them, that I have done nothing a- 
gainſt that truſt which has been been com- 
mitted to me, I would do it: but to ac- 
knowledge a new court, againſt their pri- 
vileges, to alter the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, Sir, you mult excuſe me. 

Bradſhaw. Sir, this is the third time you 
have publicly diſowned this court, and put 
an affront upon it. How far you have pre- 
ſerved the privileges of the people, your ac- 
tions have ſpoke it: but truly, Sir, mens 
intentions ought to be known by their acti- 
ons; you have written your meaning in 
bloody characters throughout the whole 
kingdom. But, Sir, you underſtand the 

leaſure of the court. Clerk, record the 


the default, —And gentlemen, you who took 


charge'of the priſoner, take him back a- 
ine! | ITY 

King. I will only ſay this one word more 

to you : if it were only my own particular, 

I would not fay any more, nor interrupt 

you. 


Bradſbaw. Sir, you have heart! the plea- 


ſure of the court, and you are (notwithſtand- 


ing you will not underſtand it) to find, that 


you are before a court of juſtice. 

Then the King went forth with the guard; 
and proclamation was made, That all per- 
ſons who had then appeared, and had fard 
ther to do at the court, might depart into 
the Painted- chamber; to which place the 
court did forthwith adjourn, and intende- 
to meet at Weſtminſter-hall, by ten next 
morning. 


Cryer. God, bleſs the kingdom of Eng” 
k f . 


land. 


Mercuri. 


ene 
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Daniel Blagrave. 


Anthony Sta peley. | 


Cornelius Holland. 


| 
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Mercurii, 24 Jan. 1648. Painted-chamber. 


4231 proclamations made. 


Commiſſioners preſent. 


John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord- 
8 Preſident. 


Sir Tho. Maleverer. 
Thomas Scot. 
Edward Whaley. 
John Carew. 


John Berkſtead. 


of Grooby. 
John Huſon. 


Edmond Harvey. John Okey. 
Owen Roe. Gilbert Millington. 
John Blackiſtone. John Jones. 

William Purefoy. William Goffe. 
Henry Smith. Sir John Bouchier. 
John Fry. Iſaac Pennington. ald. 

Francis Laſſels. of London. 


Simon Meyne. 
Adrian Scroope. 
Sir Greg. Norton, bar. John Dixwell. 


William Cawley. Iſaac Ewers. 
Robert Tichbourne. John Alured. 
Henry Martin. Peter Temple. 
Oliver Cromwell. Peregrine Pelham. 
Sir John Danvers. Edmond Ludlow. 


John Hutchinſon. 
Thomas Pride. 
Will. Hcveningham. 
Sir Will. Conſtable. 
Francis Allen. 


78 Moor, 
ichard Deane. 
Vincent Potter. 
Thomas Horton. 


The court took into conſideration the 
manner how the witnefles ſhould be examin- 
ed; and in regard the King had not plead- 
ed to iſſue, and that this examination was 
ex abundanti* only, for the farther ſatiſ- 
faction of themſelves : | | 

Reſolved, That the witneſſes ſhall be ex- 
amined to the charge againſt the King, in 
the Painted-chamber, betore the court there, 

Ordered, That Mr. Millington, and Mr. 
Tho. Challoner do forthwith repair to John 
Brown, Efq; clerk of the houle of peers, 
for ſuch papers as are in his cuſtody, which 


are conducible for the buſineſs and ſervice of 
this court; and the ſaid Mr. Brown is re- 


quired to fend the papers hither accord- 
ingly. | 


Witneſſes produced and ſworn incourtto give 
evidence to the charge againſt the King, 


Thomas Lord Grey 


Henry Hartford. 
Edward Roberts. 
William Braynes. 
Roben Lacy. 
Robert Loades. 
Samuel Morgan. 
No. 7. Part 2. 


James Williams, 
William Potts, 
Giles Gryce. 


William Arnop. ' , - 


John Vinſon. 
George Scely. 


| 3 
William Jones. 
Humphry Browne. 
Arthur Young, 


Thomas Ives. 
James Croſby. 
Tho. Rawlins. 


Richard Blomfield. David Evans. 

John Thomas. Diogenes Edwards. 
Samuel Lawſon. Robert Williams. 
John Pyneger. John Bennet. 
George Cornwall. Samuel Burdon. 


Tho. Wittington. 


Col. Horton, Col. Deane, Col. Okey, 
Col. Huſon, Col. Roe, Col. Tichbourne, 
Col. Whaley, Col. Tomlinſon, Col. Goffe, 
Col. Ewers, Col. Scroope, Mr. Love, Mr, 


'Scot, Mr. Tho. Challoner, Mr, Milling- 


ton, and Sir John Danvers, or any three of 
them, are a committee appointed to take 
the examination of the ſaid witneſſes now 
ſworn, . whom . the.clerks are to attend for 
that purpofe. | 
The court granted their ſummons for ſum- 
moning farther witneſſes, and adjourned *till 
the morrow at nine in the morning, to this 


place. 


Jovis, 25 Jan. 1648. Painted- chamber. 
Commiſſioners preſent. 


John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord- 
Preſident of this Court. 


Richard Deane. Sir John Bourchier. 
Sir Hardreſs Waller. Sir Tho. Malverer. 
John Moor. Francis Allen. 
Peregrine Pelham. Thomas Harriſon, 
John Huſon. John Jones. 
John Berkſtead. John Alured. 
Edward Whaley. John Brown. 
John Okey. John Ewers. 
Edmond Harvey. Robt. Tichbonrne, 
Adrian Scroope. Auguſtine Garland. 
Henry Smith. Francis Laſſels. 
Thomas Scot. John Dixwell. 
William Cawley. Sir Michael Liveſay. 
Gilbert Millington. John Venn. 
Thomas Challoner. Edmond Wild. 
John Carew. With diverſe others. 
Here the court ſit private. 


The court ordered, That the marſhal-gen. 
of this army, or his deputy, do bring forth-- 
with Mr. Holder, priſoner at White-hall, 
to the end that he may teſtify his know- 
ledge of all ſuch matters as ſhall be pro- 


pounded to him concerning the charge a- 


gainſt the King, 
Ordered, That the dean's houſe, in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, be provided and furniſned for 
lodging of the lord-peeſident and his ſer- 
vants, guards and attendants ; and a com- 
mittee | 
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mittee appointed to take care hereof ac- 


cordingly. 


peep Fo: 
Mr. Henry Gouge and Mr. William 


Cuthbert, witneſſes produced to the charge 
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13 * the King, were ſworn and examin- 


The witneſſes ſworn in open court, and 
after examined by the committee appointed 
for tliat purpoſe, the twenty- fourth inſtant, 


were now in open court called, and their 


reſpective depoſitions read to tham: who 


did avow their faid ſeveral depoſitions, and 


him already a priſoner, and perceiving that 


The court 


follow, viz. 


affirm what was ſo read unto them reſpec- 
tively was true, upon the 'oaths they had 
V . | 


being informed, that major 
Fox, being of the guard attending the lord- 
e is arreſted, and committed to the 
Keeper of Ludgate. „ 
Ordered, That the ſaid keeper do forth- 
with bring the ſaid major before this court, 


and attend this court in perſon himſelf. 


Mr. Holder being brought before this 


court, according to the order of this day, 


and his oath tendered unto him, to give evi- 
dence to ſuch matters as ſhould be pro- 
pounded to him concerning the charge a- 
gainſt the King; the ſaid Mr. Holder deſi- 


red to be ſpared from giving evidence, a- 


gainſt the King. | r 3, 
Whereupon, the commiſſioners, finding 


the queſtions intended to be aſked him tend- 


ed to accuſe himſelf, thought fit to wave 


his examination, and remanded him (and 
accordingly did ſo) to the priſon from 
whence he was brought. 

The depoſitions taken © ut ſupra,” are as 


| Juan. 25, 1648. 
Wilham Cuthbert, of Patrington, in Hol- 
derneſs, gent. aged forty-two years, or there- 
abouts, {worn and examined, ſays, That he, 
this deponent, living at Hull-bridge, near 


Beverley, in July, 1642, did then hear, 


that forces were raiſed, about three thouſand 


' 


up by the river Humber. 


foot, for the King's guard, under Sir Ro- 


bert Strickland. | . | 
And this deponent farther ſays, That a- 
bout the ſecond of July, 1642, he ſaw a 
troop of horſe come to Beverley, being the 
Lord's Day, about four or five in the af- 
ternoon, called the Prince's troop ; Mr. 
James Nelthorp being then major of the 
laid town. r 
And this deponent farther ſays, That he 
did ſee that afternoon the faid troop march 
from Beverley aforefaid into Holdernefs, 


- where they recived ammunition brought them 


The Tryal of CHARLES STUART; 


And this deponent farther ſays, That the 
ame night, being Sunday, there came a. 
bout three hundred foot ſoldiers (ſaid to be 


Sir Robert Strickland's regiment) under the + 


command of lieutenant-col. Duncombe, and 
called the King's guard, untò this depo. 
nent's houſe, called Hull-bridge, near Be. 
verley, about mid-night; and broke open, 
entered and poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſaid 
houſe. ; and that the earl of Newport, the 


earl of Carnarvan, and diverſe others, came 


that night thither to the ſaid forces: and 
that the ſame night (as this deponent was 
then informed) Sir Tho. Gower, then high. 
ſheriff of the ſaid county came thither, and 
left there a warrant. for ſtaying all proviſi- 


ons from going to Hull, to Sir John Ho. 


tham; which ſaid warrant was then deli. 


vered to this deponent, being conſtable, by 
lieut. col. Duncombe.- | 


And this deponent farther ſays, That he 
was, by the ſaid forces, put out of his houſe, 


and did with his family go to Beverley; 
the Thurſday fol- 
lowing, to this deponent's beſt remem- 


and tliat after that, viz. 


brance, he did ſee the King come to Bever- 


ley, to lady Gee's, houſe there; where he, 


this deponent, did often ſee the King, with 
Prince Charles and the duke of York : and 
that the trained bands were then raiſed in 
Holderneſs; who were raiſed (as was ge- 
nerally reported) by the King's command. 

And this deponent farther ſays, That the 
night after the ſaid forces had, as aforeſaid, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of this deponent's houſe, 


col. Legard's houſe was plundered by them, 


being upon a Monday; which aforeſaid 
entry of this deponent's houſe, was the firſt 
act of hoſtility committed in thoſe parts. 
And this deponent farther ſays, That at- 
ter the ſaid Sir Robert Strickland's ſaid 
company was gone from Hull- bridge, ha- 
ving continued there about ten days, there 
then came to the ſaid houſe col. Wivel, 
with about ſeven hundred foot ſoldiers, who 
then took up his quarters at Hull- bridge a- 
foreſaid. And this deponent farther ſays, 
That the warrant he now produces to this 
court is the ſame original warrant aforeſaid 


ſpoken of. Ys 
And this peponent farther ſays, that the 


general's name of the ſaid forces which were 
there, and raiſed as aforeſaid, was the carl 
of Lindſey ; and that this deponent as 
brought before him, the ſaid general, in the 
name of the King's lord-general, for hold- 
ing intelligence with Sir John Hotham, 
then governor of Hull: and becauſe it was 
then informed to the ſaid general, that he, 
this* deponent, had proviſions of corn to 
ſend over to Ireland, which he, this depo- 

| rent, 
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nent, was forbid by the ſaid general to ſend 
to Ireland, or any place elſe; without his 
or the King's direction or warrant firſt had 
in that behalf. N 


The aforeſaid warant; mentioned in the 
depoſition of the ſaid William Cuthbert, 1s 
as follows: viz. as 


i * is his Majeſty's command, that you 
1 do not ſuffer any victuals or proviſion, 


of what fort ſoever, to be carried into the 


© town. of Hull, without his Majeſty's li- 


+ cenſe firſt obtained. And of this you 
are not to fail, at your peril.” | 


| Datedat Beverley, 3 Julli, 1642. 
1 . Gower, Vi. Co. 


Jo all head-conftables and conſtables in the 


county of York, and to all other his Ma- 


| pſty's loyal ſubjects. 
* 


. John Bennet, of Harwood, in the coun- 


ty of York, glover, ſworn and examined, 


ſays, That he being a ſoldier under the 


King's command, the firſt day the King's 
ſtandard was ſet up at Notingham, which 


was about the middle of ſummer laſt was 


ſix years, he, this examinant, did work at 


Notingham; and that he did fee the King 
within the caſtle of Notingham, within two 
or three days after the ſaid ſtandard was fo 
ſet up; and that the ſaid ſtandard did fly 
the fame day the King was in the faid caſ- 
tle, as aforeſaid: and this deponent did hear, 


that the King was at Notingham the ſame 
day the faid ſtandard was firit ſet up, and 
betore. | 

And this deponent farther ſags ; That he, 


this deponent, and the regiment he of which 
he then was, had their colors then given 


them; and Sir William Penyman being co- 
lonel of the ſaid regiment, the {aid Sir Wil- 
liam Penyman was preſent with his ſaid re- 
giment at that time. 6-6 

And this deponent farther ſays; That 
there was then there the earl of Lindley's 
regimeat, who had then their colors given 
them, and that the ſaid earl of Lindſey was 


then alſo ptoclaimed there the King's gene- 
ral; and that it was proclaimed then there, 
likewiſe in the King's name, at the head of 
every regiment, that the ſaid forces ſhould 


fight againſt all who came to oppoſe the 
King, or any of his followers; and in par- 
ticular againſt the earl of Eſſex, lord Brooke, 
and diverſe. others: and that they, the ſaid 
earl of Eſſex, lord Brooke, and diverſe o- 
thers, were then proclaimed traitors z and 
that the ſame proclamations were printed, 


and diſperſed by the officers of the regi- 
ments throughout every regiment. 

And this deponent farther fays; That the 
faid ſtandard was advanced upon the higheſt 
tower of Notingham-caſtle; and that he, 
this deponent, did ſee the King often in 
Notingham at the time when the ſaid forces 


- continued at Notingham as aforeſaid, they 
continuing there for the ſpace of one month; 


and that the drums for raiſing volunteers, to 
fight under the King's command, were then 


beaten all the country over, and diverſe o- 


ther forces were raiſed there. 

And this deponent farther ſays, That he 
did take up arms under the King's com- 
mand, as aforeſaid, for fear of being plun- 
dered ; Sir William Penyman giving out, 


that it were a good deed to fire the ſaid 


town, becauſe they would not go forth in 
the King's ſervice : and that this deponent's 
father did thereupon command him, this de- 
ponent, to take up arms as aforeſaid, and 
that diverſe others (as they did confeſs) did 


then alſo take up arms for the King, for 


tear of being plundered. 


And this deponent farther ſays, That in 


or abouth the month of October, 1642, he 
did ſee the King at Edge-hill in Warwick- 
ſhire ; where he ſitting on horſe-back, while 


his army was drawn up before him; did 


ſpeak to the colonel of every regiment which 
paſſed by him, that he would have them 
ſpeak to the ſoldiers to incourage them to 


ſtand it, and to fight againſt the earl of Ef- 


ſex, lord Brooke, Sir William Waller, and 
Sir William Balfour. 

And this deponent fays, That he, did ſee 
many ſlain at the fight of Edge-hill, and 
that afterwards he did ſee a liſt brought into 
Oxford, of the men who were ſlain in that 


fight; by which it was reported, that there 


were ſlain ſix thouſand five hundred and fit- 
ty nine wen. 
And this deponent farther ſays, after- 


wards, in or about the month of November, 


1642, he did fee the King at the head of his 
army, at Hounſlow-heath, in Middleſex, 
Prince Rupert then ſtanding by him. And 
he, this deponent, did then hear the King 


incourage ſeveral regiments of Welſhmen | 
(then being in the field) which had run a- 


way at Edge-hill, ſaying to them, That he 
did hope they would regain their honour at 
Brentford, which they had loſt at Edge- 
hill. | 

William Brayne, of Wixhall, in the coun- 
ty of Salop, gent. being ſworn and exa- 
mined, depoſed, That about Auguft, in 
the year its. this deponent ſaw the King 
at Notingham, while the ſtandard was ſet 


up, and the flag flying; and that he, this 


deponent, 
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deponent, much about the ſame time, marched 


with the King's army from Notingham to 


Derby the King himſelf being then in the ar- 
my: and about September the ſaid year, he 
this deponent, was put upon his trial at 
Shrewsbury, as a ſpy; before Sir Robert 
Heath, and other commiſſioners of Oyer 
and Terminer, the King then being in'per- 
Ton-m-Shzewsbury, 44 nc 

Henry Hertford, of Stratford upon Avon, 
in Warwickſhire, ſworn and examined, de- 
poſed, That about corn-harveſt, in the year 
1642, this deponent ſaw the King in Not- 
ingham· caſtle, while the ſtandard was ſet 
upon one of the towers of the ſaid caſtle, 
nr 
And he farther ſays and depoſes, That he, 
this deponent, ſaw the King the ſame year, 
about the month of November, in Brent- 
ford town, on horſeback, with a great ma- 
ny commanders about him, on a Sunday 
morning, when on the Saturday night be- 


fore there were a great many of the parlia- 


ment's forces ſlain by the King's forces in 


the faid town. . = 

Robert Lacy, of the town and county of 
Notingham, ſworn and examined, depoſed, 
That he, this deponent, in ſummer-time in 


the year 1642, by order from lord Beau- 


mont, did paint the ſtandard- pole which 
was ſet up on the top of the old tower of 
Noti caſtle. And he farther ſays, 
That he ſaw the King in the town of Not- 
ingham diverſe times while the ſtandard was 
up there, and the flag flying; and the King 
did lie at the houſe of lord Clare, in Not- 
ingham town, and that he, this deponent, 
did then and there ſee the King many times. 
Eduard Roberts, of Biſhop's-caſtle in the 
county of Salop, ironmonger, ſworn and 
- examined, fays and depoſes, That he, this 
deponent, faw the king in Nottingham 
town while the ſtandard was ſet upon the 
high tower in Notingham-caſtle.” | 


And he after fays, That he ſaw the king 
at the head of the army at Shrewsbury, up- 
on the march towards Edge- hill, and that 
he likewiſe ſaw the king in the rear of his 
army in Keynton- field; and likewiſe ſaw 
the king upon the Sunday morning at Brent- 
ford; after. the fight upon the Saturday next 
before, in the ſaid town. ve 

Robert Loades, of Cottam in Notingham- 
ſhire, tiler,- - ſworn and examined, ſays, 
That he, this deponant, about October, in 
1642, ſaw tlie King in the rear of his ar- 
my-in Keynton-field upon a Sunday, where 
he faw many ſlain on both ſides. 

And he farther ſays, That he ſaw the 
King in Cornwall in his army, near the 

F houſe of! my lord Mohnn, about Leſt- 

E withe}; about corn-harveſt, 1644. | 
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Samuel Morgan, of Wellindton, in the 
county of Salop, felt-maker, ſworn and ex. 
amined, depoſes, That he, this deponent 
upon a Sunday morning, in Keynton- field 
ſaw the King upon the top of Edge-hill in 
the head of the army, ſome two hours be. 
fore the fight, which happened after Mi. 
chaelmas, on a Sunday, 1642. And he 
this deponent, ſaw many men killed on both 
ſides in the ſame time and place. a 

And he farther ſays, That, in the year 


1644, he, this deponent, ſaw the King in 
his army near Cropredy- bridge, where lee 


ſaw the King light off his horſe, and draw 
up the body of his army in perſon himſelf. 

James Williams, of Roſs in Hereford. 
ſhire, ſhoemaker, ſworn and examined, 
depoſes, That he, this deponent, about 
October, 1642, ſaw the King in Keynton- 


field, below the hill in the field with his 


ſward: drawn in his hand; at which time 
and place there was a great fight, and many 
killed on both ſides. | 

And he; farther depoſes, That he ſaw 
the King at Brentford, on a Sunday in 


the forenoon, in November the year above- 


faid, . while the King's army was in the ſaid 
town, and round about it. 

 Fobn Pynegar, of the pariſh of Hainer 
in the county of Derby, yeoman, aged 


thirty-ſeven, years, or thereabouts, ſworn 


and examined, ſays, That about Auguſt, 
1642, he, this deponent, ſaw the King's 
ſtandard flying upon one of the towers of 


Notingham-caſtle 3 and that upon the fame 


day he faw the.King in Thurland-houſe, be- 


ing the earl of Clare's houſe in Notingham, 


in the company of prince Rupert, fir John 
Digby, and other perſons, both noblemen 


and others; and that the king had, at the 


ſame time in the ſame town, a train of artil- 
lery, and the faid town was then full of the 
king's ſoldiers. N 5 
Samuel Lawſon, of Notingham, malſter, 
aged thirty years, or thereabouts, ſworn and 
examined ſays, That about Auguſt, 1642, 
he, this deponent, ſaw the king's ſtandard 
brought forth of Notingham-caſtle, borne 
upon diverſe gentlemens ſhoulders, who (as 
the report was) were noblemen ; and he faw 
the fame by them carried to the hill cloſe ad- 
joining to the caſtle,” with a herald before it, 
and there the ſaid ſtandard was erected with 
great ſhoutings, acclamations, and ſound of 
drums and trumpets ; and that when the 


ſaid ſtandard was ſo erected, there was a 


proclamation made; and that he, this de- 
ponent, ſaw the king preſent at the erect ing 
thereof. And this deponent farther ſays, 
That the ſaid town was then full of the 


king's ſoldiers, of which ſome quartered in 


this 
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this deponent's houſe; and that when the 
king with his ſaid forces went from the ſaid 
town, the iuhabitants of the ſaid town were 
forced to pay a great ſum of money to the 
king's army, being threatened that, in caſe 
they ſhould refuſe to pay it, the faid town 


1 


ſnould be plundered. Ta 


- Arthur Young, citizen and barber-furgeon 
of London, being aged twenty-nine years, 
or thereabouts, ſworn. and examined, fays, 
That he, this deponent, was preſent at the 
fight at Edge-hill,” between the king's army 
and the parliament's, in October, 1642, 
and he did then fee the king's ſtandard ad- 
vanced, ant flying in his atmy in the ſaid 
fight. And that he, this deponent, did 
then talceè che king's ſtandärd in that battle 
from the King's forces, which was afterwards 
taken from him by one Middleton, who was 
771 
- Thomas © Whittiazton, of the town and 
county of Notingham, ſhocmaker, aged 
twenty-two years, ſworn and examined, 
ſays, That he, this deponent, ſaw the king 
im the town of Nottingham the ſame day. 
when his ſtandard was firſt ſet up in Noting- 
ham-caſtle, being about the beginning of 
Auguſt, 1642, and that the king then went 
from the lodgings at Thurland-houſe to- 
wards the ſaid caſtle; and that he, this de- 
ponent; faw him ſeveral times, about that 
time, in Notingham, there being diverſe 
ſoldiers at tliat time in the ſaid town, who 
were called by the name of the king's ſol- 
_— 1.5 e 
And this deponent farther ſays, That he 
ſaw the king's ſtandard flying upon the old 
in the. ſaid caſtle. 
Fobn Thomas, of Llangollen in the coun- 
ty of Denbigh, husbandman, aged twenty- 
five years, or thereabouts, ſworn and exa- 
mined, ſays, That he ſaw the king at Brent- 
ford, in the county of Middleſex,” on a Sa- 
turday-night at twelve o'clock, ſoon after 
Edge-hill fight, attended with horſe. and 
foot ſoldiers,” the king being then on horſe- 
back, with his ſword by lus fide z and this 
deponent then heard the king ſay to the ſaid 
ſoldiers, as he was riding thro' the ſaid 
town, Gentlemen, you loſt your honour at. 
ge-hill, I hope you will regain it again 
here; or words to that effect. 
And this deponent further ſays, That 
there were ſome skirmiſhes between the 
king's and the parliament's army, at the 
ſame time, both before and after the king 
ſpake the faid words; and that many men 
were lain on both ſides. © Oo 
Richard Bromfield, citizen and weaver of 
London, aged thirty five years, or there- 
abouts, ſworn and examined, ſays, That at 
the defeat of the earl of Eſſex's army, int 
No. 8. Part 2. 
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Cornwall, he, this deponent, was there, it 
being at the latter end of the month of Au- 
guſt, or beginning of September 1644, at 
which time he, this deponent, ſaw the king 
at the head of his army, near Foy, on horſe- 
back: and farther ſays, That he did then 
fee diverſe of the earl of Eſſex's ſoldiers 
plundered, contrary to articles then lately 
made, near the perſon of the king. 
William Fones, of Uske in the county of 
Monmouth, husbandman, aged twenty-two 
years, or thereabouts, ſworn and examined, 
ſays, That he, this deponent, did ſee the 
king within two miles of Naſeby- field, the 
king then coming from-wards Harborough, 
marching, in the head of his army, towards 
Naſeby-field where the fight was; and that 
he, this deponent, did then ſee the king 
ride up to the regiment which was col. St. 
George's, and there the, deponent did hear 
the king ask the regiment; Whether they 
were willing to fight for him? To which 
the ſoldiers made an acclamation, crying, 
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And this peponent further ſays, That he 
ſaw the king in Leiceſter, with his forces, 
the ſame day the king's forces had taken it 
from the parliament's forces. 
And this deponent farther ſays, That he 
ſuw the king in his army which beſieged 
Gloceſter, at the time of the ſaid ſiege. 
Humptrey Browne; of Whitſondine in the 
county of. Rutland, husbandman, aged 
twenty-two years or thereabouts, worn and 
examined, ſays, That at ſuch time as the 
town of Leiceſter was taken by the king's 
forces, being in or about June, 1645, 
Newark. fort in Leicefter aforeſaid was ſur- 
rendered to the king's forces, upon compo- 
ſition, that neither clothes nor money ſhould 
be taken away from any of the ſoldiers of that 
fort, which had ſo ſurrendered, nor any vio- 
lence offered to them; and that as ſoon as the 
ſaid fort was upon ſuch compoſition ſo ſurren- 
dered as aforeſaid, the King's ſoldiers, con- 
trary to the articles, fell upon the ſoldiers of 
the ſaid fort, did ftrip, cut and wound ma- 
ny of them : whereupon one of the King's 
officers rebuking ſome of thofe who did fo 
abuſe the ſaid parliament's ſoldiers, this de- 
ponent did then hear the king reply, I do 
not care if they cut them three times more, 
for they are mine enemies,“ or words 
to that effect: and that the king was then on 
horſeback, in bright armor, in the ſaid 
town of Leiceſter. . 

David Evans, of Abergenny in the coun- 

ty of Monmouth, ſmith, aged about twen- 

y-three years, ſworn and examined, ſays, 

That about half an hour before the fight at 

Naſeby, about midſummer in June, 1645, 

he ſaw the King marching up to-the battle in 
H | the 
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the head of his army, being about half a . That he did ſee the King at the battle at 


of Effex was 


8 Howard's 
him make a ſpeech 


mile from the place where the ſaid battle 
was fought. - 


- _ Diorenes Edwards, of Carſton in the coun- 
ty of 


lop, butcher, aged twenty-one, or 
hereabouts, ſworn and examined, _ ſays, 


That in June 1645, he, this deponent, ſaw . p 
* 36 * and cauſed them to ſtand; and at that time 


the King in the head of his army, an hour 
and a half before the fight in Naſeby-field, 


marching up to the battle, being then a 


mile and a half from the ſaid field: and this 
deponent ſays, That he did afterwards, the 


ſame day, fee many ſlain at the ſaid battle. 


... Gyles Gryce, of Wellington in Shropſhire, 


43 8 and examined, Apr That 


he, this deponent, ſaw the King in the 
bead of his army at Cropredy-bridge, with 


his ſword drawn in his hand that day, when 


the fight was againſt Sir William Waller, 


on a Friday, as this deponent remetnbers, 


in the year 1644, about the month of July. 
And he farther YS») 5 43TH * 
That he ſaw the King in the ſame ſum- 


mer, in Cornwall, at the head of his army, 


about Leſtwithiel, at ſuch time as the earl 
there with his army. And he 
farther lays, _ | 


phat he alſo faw the King at the head of 


his army at the ſecond fight near Newbury. 


And farther fas. | 
That he ſaw the King in the front of the 
army in Naſeby-field, having back and 


breaſt on. And he farther ſays, 


That he ſaw the King in the head of the 
army, at what time the town of Leiceſter was 
ſtormed, and ſaw the King ride into Lei- 


ceſter, after the town was taken; and he 


ſaw a great many men killed on both ſides 
at Leiceſter, and many houſes plundered. 

4 fon Vinſon, of Damorham 1n the county 
of Wi 


ts, gent. ſworn and examined, fays, 


That he did ſee the King at the firſt New- 
bury-fight, about the month of September, 
at the of his army, where this, depo- 
nent did ſee many ſlain on both ſides, This 
deponent alſo ſays, | . 

That he did ſee the King at the ſecond 
battle at Newbury, about the month of No- 


vember, 1643, where the King was at the 


head of his army in complete armor, with 
his fword drawn; and this deponent did 
then ſee the King lead up Col. Thomas 
regiment of horſe, and did hear 
to the ſoldiers, - in the 
head of that regiment, to this effect, viz. 
That the faid regiment ſhould ſtand to him 
< that day, for that his crown lay upon the 
< point of the ſword; and if he loſt that 


day, he loſt his honour and his crown for 


© ever.” And, that this deponent did ſee 


many ſlain on both ſides at that battle. This 
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Naſeby-field, in Northampton-ſhire, on or 
about the month of June, 1645, where the 
King was then completely armed with back, 
breaſt and helmet, and had his ſword 
drawn, where the King himſelf, and his 
arty was routed, did rally up the horſe, 


this deponent did ſee many ſlain on both 
—_ n Hobs ry 5a 

George Seeley of London, cordwainer, 
ſworn and examined, T Far . did ſee the 
King at the head of a brigade of horſe, at 


the ſiege of Gloceſter, and did alſo ſee the 


King at the firſt fight at Newbury, about 
the month of September, 1643, where the 
King was at the head of a regiment of 
horſe 3 and that there were many ſlain at 
that fight on both ſides. This deponent al- 


ſo ſays, ö 


That he did ſee the King at the ſecond | 


fight at Newbury, which was about No- 
vember, 1644, where the King was in the 
middle of his ar. 
Fobn Moore, of the city of Cork in Ire- 
land, gent: ſworn and examined, ſays, That 
at the laſt fight at Newbury, about the 
month of November, 1644, he, this de- 
ponent, did ſee the King in the middle of 
the horſe, with his ſword drawn; and 
that he did ſee abundance of men at that 
fight lain upon the ground, on both ſides. 
This deponent alſo fays, . _ 
That he did fee the King ride into Lei- 
ceſter, before a party of horſe, the ſame 
day Leiceſter was taken by the King's for- 
ces, which was about the month of Junc, 
1045. 3 1 
This deponent farther ſays, That he did 
ſee the. King, before the fight of Leiceſter, 
at Cropredy-bridge, in the midſt of a regi- 
ment of horſe ; and that he did ſee many 
ſlain at the time, when the King was in the 
fight at Cropredy-bridge. 
And laſt] 
did fee the King at the head of a regiment 
of horſe at Naſeby-fight, about the month of 
June, 164.5. where he did ſee abundance of 
men cut, ſhot and ſlain, | | 
Thomas Ives, of Boyſet in the county of 
Northampton, husbandman, ſworn and 
examined, ſays, That he did ſee the King 
in his army at the firſt fight in Newbury in 


Berkſhire, in the month of September, 1643, 


and that he did ſee. many lain at that fight; 
he, this deponent, and others, with a party 
of horſe, being commanded to face. the par- 
rm forces, while the foot fetch off the 
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ly, this deponent ſays, That he 
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He alſo fays, That he did ſee the King 
advance with his army to the fight at Naſe- 


by-field, in Northamptonſhire, about June, 


1645, and that he did again at that fight 
ſee the King come off with a party of horſe 
after his army was routed in the field ; and 


that there were many men ſlain on both 
parts, at that battle at Naſeby. 


. Thomas Rawlins, of Hanſlop in the coun- 
ty of Bucks, gent. ſworn and examined, 
ſays, That he did ſee the King near Foy, 


in Cornwall, in or about the month of Ju- 
ly, 1644, at the head of a party of horſe ; 


and this deponent did ſee ſome ſoldiers plun- 
dered after the articles of agreement made 
between the King's army, and the parlia- 


ment's forces; which ſoldiers were ſo plun- 


dered by the King's party not far diſtant 
from the perſon of the King. 

Thomas Read, of Maidſtone in the coun- 

of Kent, gent. ſworn and examined, ſays, 
That preſently after the laying down of 
arms in Cornwall, between Leſtwithiel and 
Foy, in or about the latter end of the month 
of Auguſt, or the beginning of September, 
1644, he, this deponent, did ſee the King 
in the head of a guard of horſe, 
James Crosby, of Dublin in Ireland, bar- 


ber, ſworn and examined, ſays, That at the 


firſt fight at Newbury, about the time of 
barley-harveſt, 1643, he, this deponent, 
did ſee the King riding from Newbury- 
town, accompanied with diverſe lords and 
gentlemen, towards the place where his for- 


ces were then fighting with the parliament's 


army. | hos has 
Samuel Burdon, of Lyneham in the coun- 


ty of Wilts, gent. ſworn and examined, 
ſays, That he, this deponent, was at Not- 


ingham in or about the month of Auguſt, 
1642, at which time he ſaw a flag "yg upon 
the tower of Notingham 3 and that the next 
day afterwards he did fee the King at Not- 
ingham, when the ſaid flag was ſtill fly- 
ing : which flag this deponent then heard 
was the King's ſtandard. ' 

He alſo ſays, That he did afterwards ſee 
the King at Cropredy-bridge in the head of 
his Army, in a fallow-field there; and did 
ſee the King in purſuit of Sir William Wal- 
ler's army, being then routed, which was 
about the month of July, 1644, and at that 
time this deponent did {ce many people ſlain 
upon the ground, | 

And farther this deponent ſays, That in 
or about the month of November, 1644, 
he did ſee the King at the laſt fight at 
Newbury, riding up and down the field, 
regiment to regiment, while his army was 
there fighting with the parliaments forces; 
and this deponent did ſee many men flain 


at that battle, on both ſides. 


Michael Potts, of Sharperton in the coun- 
ty of Northumberland, vintner, ſworn and 
examined, depoſes, That he, this depo- 
nent, ſaw the King at the head of his ar- 
my in the fields about a mile and a half 
from Newbury-town, upon the heath, 
the day before the fight was, it being a- 
bout harveſt-tide, in the year 1643. 

And he farther ſays, That he ſaw the 
King on the day after, when the fight was, 
ſtanding near a great piece of ordinance in 
the field. | 

And he farther ſays, That he ſaw the 
King in the ſecond Newbury-fight, at the 
head of his army, being after or about Mi- 
chaelmas, 1644. SO 2 
And he further ſays, That he ſaw a great 
many men ſlain at both the faid abattles. 
And he farther ſays, That he faw the 
King at the head of his army near Cropedy- 
bridge, in the year 1644. | | 
And he farther ſays, That he ſaw the 
King at the head of his army in Cornwall, 
near Leſtwithiel, ' while the earl of Eſſex 
lay there with his forces, about the middle 
of harveſt, 1644. n 

George Cornwall, of Afton in the county 
of Hereford, ferry-man, aged fifty-years, 
or thereabouts, ſworn and examined, ſays, 
That he, this deponent, did ſee the King 
near Cropredy-bridge,. about the time of 
mowing of corn, 1644, in the van of the 
army there, and that he'drew up his army 
upon a hill, and faced the parliament's ar- 
my, and that there was thereupon a skir- 


miſn between the King's and the parl'a- 


ment's armies, where he, this deponent, 
ſaw diverſe perſons ſlain on both ſides. 


The examination of Henry Guoche, of 


* Gray's-Inn, in the county of Mideleſcx, 
gent. fworn and examined.” | 

This deponent ſays, That on or about 
the thirtieth day of September laſt, he, this 
deponent, was in the Ifle of Wight, and 
had acceſs unto and diſcourſe with the King, 


by means of- the lord marquis of Hertford 


and commiſſary Morgan: where this depo- 
nent told the King, That his Majeſty had 
many friends; and that ſince his Majeſty was 


leaſed to juſtify the parliament's firſt ta- 


ing up arms, the moſt of the Presbyterian 
party, both ſoldiers and others, would ſtick 
cloſe to him. To which the King anſwe el 
thus; That he would have all his old friends 
know, that for the preſent he was contented 
to give the parliament leave to call their 
own war what they pleaſe, yet that he nei- 
ther did at that time, nor ever ſhould de- 
cline the juſtice of his own cauſe. 
And thisdeponent told the King, That his 
buſineſs was much retarded, and that —_— 


Col. Thomas, nor any other, could pro- 


cee d to action, thro' want of commiſſion. 


The King anſwered, That he, being up- 
on a treaty, would not diſkonour himfelt ; 
but that if he, this deponent, would take 

the pains to go over to. the Prince, his ſon 
(ho had full authority from him) he the 
{aid deponent, or any for him, ſhould, re- 
ceive whatſoever commiſſions. ſhould be de- 
fired ; and to that purpoſe he would ap- 
point the marquis of Hertford to write to 
is ſon in his name: and was plcaſed to ex- 
reſs much joy and affection, that his good 
+ biedts would. ingage themſelycs for his re- 


— 


n 


ſtauration. A 
Robert Williams, of the pariſh of St, Mar- 
tins in the county of Cornwall, husband: 

man, aged twenty three years, or therea- 

bouts, - {worn and examined, ſays, That he, 
tis deponent, did ſee the King marching 
in the Ao of his army about September, 

1644, à mile from Leſtwithiel in Cornwall, 

in armor, with a ſhort coat over it unbut- 
toned. . NET 


And this deponent farther ſays, That he 
 faw him after that, in St. Auſtell-downs, 
drawing up his amt. 
And this deponent ſays, He did after that 
ſee the King at the head of his army near 
Foy, and that the earl of Eſſex and his ar- 
my did then lie within one mile and a Half 
O„»w„w WDE.,E.. 5... 
The witneſſes being examined as afore- 
faid, the court adjourned for an hour. 
25 Jan. 1648. poſt Merid. 
KS Commiſſioners, preſent.” n 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord- 
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Daniel Blagrave. | 
John Okey. 


Sir Henry Mildmay. 
John Jones, 
Henry Martin, Valentine Wauton. 
ohn Carew, - Sir Gregory Norton. 
Thomas Horton. Six Tho. Maleverer. 
Sir Michael. Liveſey. Adrian Scroope. 
Owen Roe. Henry Smith, 
Sir John Bourchier. Anthony Stapeley. 
Thomas Scot. John Huſon. 
John Moor. + Sir Will. Conſtable, 
Oliver Cromyell. Jenn Beads. 
William Goffe. ' Sir John Danvers. 
Richard Deane, . Edm. Whaley. 
Cornelius Holland. Thomas Waite. © 
Thomas Harriſon. ' William Purefoy. 
Robert Lilbourn. Tho. Pride. 
John Downs. John Fry. 
Edmund Ludlow. John Blackiſtone. 
| Peregrine Pelham. Sir Hardrefs Waller. 
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John Venn. Vincent Potter. 
ob, Tichbourne. William Cawley. 
Humphry Edwards. Iſaac Ewers. 

Peter Temple. 


Richard Price, of London, ſcrivener, 
was produced a witneſs to the charge againſt 


the King; who, being ſworn and examin- 


ed, laid, - Ex COP 
That, upon occaſion of ſome tampering 
by the King's agents with the Independents, 


in and about London, to draw them from 


the parliament's cauſe to the King's party; 
and this being diſcovered by ſome of thoſe 
ſo tampered with to ſundry members of 
the committee of ſafety, who directed a 
carrying on of a ſeeming compliance with 


the King; he, this deponent, did travel to 


Oxford in January, 1643, having a ſafe- 
conduct under the king's hand and ſeal, 
which he, this deponent, knows: to be fo; 
for that the King did own it, When he was 


told that this deponent was the man who 


came to Oxon with that ſafe- condu lt. 
And this deponent alſo fays, that after 
ſundry meetings between him and the earl of 
Briſtol, apout drawing the Independents to 
the King's cauſe againſt the parliament, the 
ſubſtance of the diſcourſe at which meet- 
ings (the ſaid earl told this deponent) was 
communicated to the King; he, this depo- 
nent, was by the ſaid earl brought to the 
CEE IN. farther about that buſineſs ; 


- 


where the\ 


- 


parliament againſt him : and thereupon per- 
ſuaded this deponent to uſe all means to ex- 
pedite their turning to him and his cauſe. 
And for their better incouragement, the 
King promiſed, on the word of a King, 
That if they, the Independents, would turn 
to him; and be active for him againſt the 
parliament, ' as they had been active tor 
them againſt him, then he would grant them 
whatſoever freedom they would defire. And 
the King did then refer this deponent to the 
earl of Briſtol, * for the farther proſecuting 
of the faid buſineſs. © N | 


And the ſaid earl thereupon (this depo- 


nent being drawn from the king) did de- 
clare to'this-deponent, . and willed him to 
impart the ſame to the Independents ſor 
their better incouragement; That the King's 


affairs proſpered well in Ireland; that the 


Iriſh ſubjects had given the rebels (mean- 
ing the parliament's forces) a great defeat; 
that the King had ſent lord Byron with a 
{mall party towards Cheſhire, and that he 
was greatly multiplied,” and had. a conſide- 


Table army, and was then before Nampt- 


wich, 


he King declared, that he was very 
ſenſible that the Independents had been the 
moſt active men in the kingdom for the 
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wich, and would be ſtrengthened with more 


ſoldiers out of Ireland, which were coming 
and expected daily. And when this depo- 
nent was to depart from Oxford, four ſafe- 
conpucts with blanks in them, for the in- 
ſerting what names this deponent pleaſed, 
were delivered to him, under the King's 
hand and ſeal. And one Ogle was fent 


out of Oxon with this deponent, to treat a- 


bout delivering up Ailſbury to the King, it 


being then a garriſon for the parliament, and 


John Bradſhaw, 


at the fame time Oxford was a garriſon for 


the King. 


Several papers and letters of the King's, 
under his own hand, and of his owl wri- 
ting, and other papers were produced, and 
read in open court. 
Mr. Thomas Challoner alſo reported ſe- 
veral papers and letters of the King's writ- 
ing, and under the King's own hand. 

Aſter which the court ſat private. 


The court, taking into conſideration the 
whole matter in charge againſt the King, 
paſſed theſe votes following, as preparatory 


to the ſentence againſt the King; but or- 


dered that they ſhould not be binding final- 


Iy to conclude the court, viz. 


- Reſolved, upon the whole matter, That 
this court will proceed to ſentence of condem- 
nation againſt Charles Stuart, King of Eng- 
land, | wood ons, a 
Reſolved, &c. That the condemnation 
of the King ſhall be for a Tyrant, Traitor, 
and Murderer. 1 | 
That the condemnation of the King ſhall 
be likewiſe for being a public enemy to the 
common-wealth of England. | 
2 this condemnation ſhall extend to 

th. oy & 


Memorandum, The laſt mentioned com- 
miſſioners were preſent at theſe votes, 


The court being then moved concerning 
the depoſition and deprivation of the King 
before, and in order to that part of his ſen- 
tence which concerned his execution, thought 
fit.to defer the conſideration thereof to ſome 
other time; and ordered the draught of a 
lentence, grounded upon the ſaid votes, to 
be accordingly prepared by Mr. Scot, Mr. 
Martin, Col. Harriſon, Mr. Liſle, Mr. 
Say, commiſſary-general Ireton and Mr. 
Love, or any three of them, with a blank 
for the manner. of his death. | 

Ordered, that the members of this court, 
Who are in or about London, and are not 
now preſent, be ſummoned to attend the 
ſervice of this court to-morrow at one in the 
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after-noon : for whom ſummons were iſſu- 


ed forth accordingly. 


The court adjourned *till 


one in the afternoon. 


Veneris, 26 Jan. 1648. poſt, Merid. Paints 


ed-chamber. 
T Hree proclamations. 


Preſident. 

Oliver Cromwell. Richard Deane. 
Henry Ireton. John Okey. 
Sir Hardreſs Waller. John Huſon. 
Valentine Wauton, John Carex. 
Thomas Harriſen. John Jone. 
Edward Whaley. Miles Corbett. 
Thomas Pride. William Goffe. 
Iſaac Ewers. Peregrine Pelham. 
Thomas Lord Grey John Moor. 

of Grooby. Will. Ld. Monſon. 
Sir John Danvers. Humphry Edwards. 
Sir Henry Mildmay. Thomas Wogan. 
Will. Heveningham. Sir Greg. Norton. 
Henry Martin. John Dove. 
William Purefoy. John Venn. 
John Blackiſtone. William Cawley. 
Gilbert Millington. Anthony Stapeley. 
Sir Will. Conſtable. John DowWns. 
Edmond Ludlow. - Thomas Horton. 
John Hutchinſon, Thomas Hammond, 
Sir Michael Liveſey. John Liſle. 0 
Robert Tickbourn. Nicholas Lovfe. 
Owen Roe. Auguſtine Garland. 
Adrian Scroope. George Fleetwood. 
John Dixwell. James Temple. 
Simon Meyne. Daniel Blagrave. 
Peter Temple. John Brown. 
Thomas Waite. Henry Smith. 
Cornelius Holland. John Berkſtead. 
Thomas Scot. Sir Tho. Maleverer. 


Francis Allen. 


Serjeant at Law, Lord. 


1 
& 


Comraffioners preſent, 


Vincent Potter. 


Sixty-two commiſſioners preſent. 


. Here the court fat private. 


The draught of a ſentence againſt the 


King, according to the votes of the twenty- 
fifth inſtant, was prepared; and after ſeve- 
ral readings, debates and aniendments, by 


the court thereupon, - 


Reſolved, &c. That this court do agree 

to the ſentence now read. OUT 75 
That the faid ſentence ſhall be ingroſſed. 
That the King be brought to Weftmin- 


ſter to- mortow, to receive his ſentente. 
Aer }) VAR enn | 
The 


1 | 
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the morrow at 


P 


34 


The eourt adjourned till the morrow, at 


ten in the morning, to this place; the court 


giving notice, That. they then intended to 
ac e from thence to Weſtminſter hall. 


Sabbati; 27 Jan. 1648. Painted- chamber, 


{| ne proclamations being made, the 


court was AI called. 
- - Commiltioners preſent. . 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord- 


Preſident of chis Court. 
Oliver Chomwetl. - 1055 . 
Henry Ireton. William Goffe. 


Sir Hardreſs Waller: Cornelius Holland. 


Valentine Wauton. John Carew. | 
Thomas Harriſon. it John Jones. 


Edward Whaley, | Miles Corbet. 
Thomas Pride; ; of Francis Allen. 
Iſaac Ewers. Peregrine Pelham. 


Tho. Lord Grey of Thomas Challoner. 


Grooby.: - | John Moor. 
Sir John Danvers. : William Say. 
Sir Tho: Maleverer. John Alured. 
Sir John Bourchier. Henry Smith 
Will. Heveningham. De ee 
Henry Martin. ic Gregory Clement. 
William Purefoy. Thomas Wo N 
John Berkſtead. Sir Gregory dreon, 
Matthew Tomlinſon. Edmond Harvey. 
John Blackiſtone. John Venn. | 
Gilbert Millington, Thomas Scot. 3 
Sir Will. Conſtable, | Tho. Andrews, Ald, 
Edmond Ludlow. of London 
John Hutchinſon. William Cawley. 
Sir Michael Liveſey. Anthony Stapeley. 
Robert Tichbourne. John Downs. 
Owen Roe. Thomas Horton. 
Robert Lilbourn, - Thomas: Hammond, 
Adrian 8 John Lille. 
Richard: Dean. Nicholas Love. 
* OQkey. Vincent Potter. 
Auguſtine Garland. John Dixwell. 
George F bac. Simon Meyne. 
James Temple. Peter Temple. 
Daniel gave. if) Thomas aite. 
John Brown. N 


The Entence 3 on, — ordered by 

this court, the twenty - ſixth inſtant, to be 

ingroſſed, being accordingly ingroffed, was 
read. | 

| Resolved, that the ſentence” now read, 

ſhall be the ſentence of this. court for con-- 

demnation of the King, which ſhall be read 


and publiſhed in Weſtminſterzhall this day. 
5 


court hereupon conſidered of certain 
inſtruckions f for the lord-prefident, - to ma- 
nage the buſineſs of this day in Weſtmin⸗ 


"= Rter-hall ; and ordered, 


* 
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That the lord-preſident do manage What 
diſcourſe ſhall happen between him and the 

ing; according, to, his diſcretion, with the 
adviſe of his two aſſiſtants : and that in 
caſe the King ſhall ſtill perſiſt in excepting 
againſt the court's Juriſdiction, to let him 
know, that the court do fill affirm their 
juriſdiction. - 

Thar, in caſe the King ſhall ſubmit to 
the juriſdiction of the, court, and pray a 
copy of the charge, that then the e court do 


withdraw and adviſe. 


That, in caſe the King ſhall move any 
thing elſe worth the - court's conſideration, 
the lord-preſident, upon advice of his faid 
aſſiſtance, do give order for the court's 
withdrawing to adviſe, 

That, in cafe the King ſhall not ſubmit 


to anſwer, and there happen no ſuch cauſe 


of withdrawing, that then the aden 
do command the ſentence to be read; but 
that the lord: preſident ſhould hear the King 
lay. what he would, before the ſentence, and 
not after. 


And thereupd on it hee 1 5 moved, 


Whether the e ould uſe any dif. 
courſe or ſpeeches to the King, as, in the caſe 


.” of othet priſoners to be condemned, was uſu- 


al before. publiſhing the ſentence,” he received 
general directions to do therein 4s he ſhould 
lee cauſe,and to preſs what he ſhould conceive 
moſt ſeaſonable and ſuitable to the occaſion, 
And it was farther directed, That, after the 
reading; the ſentence, the lord. prefident ſhould 


declare, That the ſame was the. ſentence, . 


judgment and reſolution of the whole court, 
and that the commiſſioners ſhould thereupon 
fignify their conſent by ſtanding up. 

The court forthwith adjourned to Weſt- 
minſter- hall. 


Weltminſter hall 27 Jan. 1648. Poſt Merid 


The lord- preſident and others of the com- 
miſſioners came. together from the Painted- 
chamber to. Weſtminſter-hall, according to 
their adjournment, and took their ſeats there, 


as formerly; and, three proclamations be- 


ing made for attendance and ſilence, the 
court was called. 


i 


4 Commiſſioners prefent.. 
John' Bradſhaw, ſerjeant, at Law, Lord. 
ourt. 


KY os Fa n dur, 


John Line. 
William Say. 
Oliver Cromwell. 
Henry Ireton. 


Henry Martin. 


Sir Hardreſs Waller. William Purefoy. 


Sir John Bourchier. 8 Berkſtead. 
Matthen 
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new 


Cornelius Holland. 


| thew Tomlinſon. Sir John Danvers. 


ohn Blackiſtone. Sir Tho. Maleverer. 

Gilbert Millington. John Moor. 

Sir Will. Conſtable. John Alured. 
Edmond Ludlow. Henry Smit. 

John Hutchinſon. Humphry Edwards. 


Sir Michael Liveſey. Gregory Clement. 
Robert Tichbourne. Thomas Wogan. 


Owen Roe. Sir Gregory Norton. 
Robert Lilbourn. Edmond Harvey. 
Adrian Scroope. John Venn. 

Richard Deane, Thomas Scott. 
John Okey. Tho. Andrews, Ald. 
John Huſon. of London. 
William Goffe. Will. Cawley. 


Anthony Stapley. 


John Carew. John Downs. 
John Jones. Thomas Horton. 
Miles Corbett. Thomas Hammond. 

Francis Alle. Nicholas Love. 

Peregrine Pelham. Vincent Potter. 

Daniel Blagrave. Auguſtine Garland. 


John Dixwell. 
George Fleetwood. 
Simon Meyne. 


Valentine Wauton. 
Tho. Harriſon. 
Edward Whaley. | 
Thomas Pride. James Kor wg 
Iſaac Ewers. Peter Temple. 
Tho. Lord Grey of Tho. Waite, eſqrs. 
- Grooby. : 
© Sixty ſeven Commiſſioners preſent. 


The priſoner brought to the bar, and 
proclamation again (as formerly) made for 
filence ; and the captain of the guard order- 


ed to take into his cuſtody all ſuch as ſhould 


difturb the court. 7 5 

The preſident ſtood up with intention of 
addreſs to the people, and not to the priſo- 
ner, who had ſo often declined the juriſdic- 
tion of the court; which the priſoner ob- 
ſerving, moved he might be heard before 
judgment given: whereof he received aſſu- 
rance from the court, and that he ſhould 
be heard after he had heard them firſt. | 
Wphereupon the court proceeded, and re- 
membred the great aſſembly, then preſent, 


of what had formerly paſſed betwixt the 


court and the priſoner; the charge againſt 
him in the name of the people of England 


exhibited to them, being a court conſtituted 


by the ſupreme authority of England; his 
refuſal three ſeveral days and times to own 
them as a court, or to anſwer to the matter 
of his charge ; his thrice recorded contu- 
macy, and other his contempts and defaults 
in the precedent courts. Upon which the 
court then declared, That they might not be 
wanting to themſelves, or to the truſt re- 
poſed in them; and that no man's wilful- 
neſs ought to ſerve him to prevent juſtice, 
and that they had therefore thought fit to 


take the ſubſtance of what had paſſed into 
their ſerious conſideration, to wit, the charge 


and the 8 contumacy, and the con- 
feſſion which in the law doth ariſe upon that 


contumacy, the notoriety of the fact charged 
and other the circumſtances material in the 
cauſe: and upon the whole matter, had re- 
ſolved and agreed upon a ſentence then rea- 


dy to be pronounced againſt the priſoner. 


But that, in regard of his deſire to be farther 


heard, they were ready to hear him as to 


any thing material, which he would offer 
to their conſideration before the ſentence 


given, relating to the defence of himſelf, 
concerning the matter charged; and did 


then ſignify ſo much to the priſoner; who 
made uſe of that leave given only to pro- 
teſt his reſpects to the peace of the king- 
dom, and liberty of che ſubject, and to ſay, 
That the ſame made him at laſt to deſire 


that, having ſomewhat to ſay, which con- 


cerned both, he might before the ſentence 
given be heard in the Painted-chamber be- 
fore the lords and commons; ſaying, It 
was fit to be heard, if it were reaſon which 


he ſhould offer, whereof they were judges. 


And preſſing that point much, he was forth- 
with anſwered by the court and told, | 


That,” what he moved was a declining of 
the juriſdiction of the court, whereof he had 
* caution frequently given him. 


That it tended to farther delay, of which 
he had been too much guilty. - - 

- That the court being founded- (as often 
had been ſaid) upon the authority of the 


commons of England, in whom reſted the 


ſupreme juriſdiction, the motion tended to 
ſet up another, or a co-ordinate juriſdiction, 
in derogation of the power whereby the 
court fat, and to the manifeſt delay of their 
Juſtice ; in which regard, he was told, they 
might forthwith proceed to ſentence. Yet, 
for his farther ſatisfaction of the intire plea- 
ſure and judgment of the court upon what he 
had then faid, he was told, and according- 
ly it was declared, That the court would 
withdraw half an hour. . 04 ee ä 
The priſoner by command being with- 
drawn, the court make their receſs into the 
room called the Court of Wards, confidered 
of the priſoner's motion, and gave the pre- 
ſident direction to declare their diſſent there- 
to, and to proceed to the ſentence. | 
The court being again ſet, and the pri- 
ſoner returned, was, according to their di- 
rection, informed, That he had in effect re- 
ceived his anſwer before the court withdrew ; 
and that their judgment was (as to his mo- 
tion) the ſame to him before declared; that 
the court acted, and were judges, appoint- 
ech by the higheſt authority 3 and that jud- 
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ges were not to delay, no more than to de- 


ny juſtice: that they were good words in 
= great old charter of England, Nulli 


= * * 
* 


. 3 Imus, nulli vendemus, nulli differe- 


= duty called upon them to avoid farther: de- 
= lays, and to proceed to judgment; which * ve! r 
| . and uphold in himſelf unlimited and 


was their unanimous reſolution.” . 


To which the 


ſiſted upon his former deſires, confeſſing a 
delay; but that it was important for the 
peace of the kingdom: and therefore preſs- 


ed again with much earneſtneſs to be heard 
before the lords and commons. 


In anſwer whereto, he was told by the 


court; That they had before truly conſi- 
dered of his propoſal, and muſt give him 


thight be enteret. | 


Hereupon, after ſome. diſcourſe uſed by 


the preſident, for vindicating the parlia- 


ment's juſtice, explaining the nature of the 
- crimes of which the priſoner ſtood charged, 
and--for which - he was to be condemned ; 


to a ſerious = ear his high ;tranſ- 
greſſions againſt God and the people, and 

to prepare for his eternal condition, . 
The ſentence formerly agreed upon, and 

ut down in parchment-writing, O Yes, 
hve firſt made for ſilence, was, by the 
court's command, ſolemnly pronounced and 
given. The tenor whereof here follows: 
* the commons of England, aſ- 
M fembled in 


arliament, have, by 


_— * 
1 
* & : » 


their late act, intitled, An Act of the 


Commons of England, aſſembled in Par- 
<. liament, for erecting a High- court of juſ- 
< tice for the trying and judging of Charles 
Stuart, King of England, authorized and 
< conſtituted as a High- court of Juſtice for 
the trying and judging of the ſaid Charles 


v hereof, the ſaid. Charles Stuart has been 


three ſeyeral times convented before 


this High· court; where the firſt day, be- 
ing Saturday the twentieth of January in- 
ſtant, in purſuance of the ſaid act, a charge 
of high. treaſon, and other high crimes, 
vas, in behalf of the people of England, 
« exhibited: againſt him, and read openly 
<,unto him; wherein he was charged, That 
©-hez-:the ſaid Charles Stuart, being admit- 
ted King of England, and therein truſted 

<-with a limited power to govern by, and 


priſoner replied, and. in- | 


ang. by way of exhortation to the priſoner; 


for the crimes and treaſons in 
the ſaid act mentioned. By virtue 


6 according to the law of the land; | and not 


« otherwiſe.z and, by his truſt, .oath, and 


office, being obliged to uſe the power 


committed to him, for the good and be- 


nefit of the people, and for the preſerva- 
« tion of their rights and liberties ; yet ne- 
« vertheleſs, out of a wicked deſign to erect 


« tyrannical power to rule according to 
* his will, and to overthrow the rights 
and liberties , of the people, and to take 
© away. and make void the foundations 
thereof, and of all redreſs and remedy of 


miſ- government, which, by the fundamen- 


« tal conſtitutions of this kingdom, were re- 
« ſerved, on the peoples behalf, in the 


right and power of frequent and ſucceſ. - 


« ſive parliaments, or national meetings in 


council, he, the faid Charles Stuart, for 
© accompliſhment.of ſuch his deſigns, and 


« for the protecting of himſelf and his ad- 
« herents in his and their wicked . practiſes, 
to the ſame end, has traitorouſly and ma- 


« liciouſly. levied war againſt the preſent 


« parliament, and people therein repreſent- 
« ed, as, with the circumſtances of time and 
place, is in the ſaid charge more particularly 
ſet forth: and that he has thereby cauſed and 


procured many thouſands of the free pec- 


ple of this nation to be ſlain; and by di- 
<: viſions, parties and inſurrections within 


this land, by invaſions from foreign parts, 


« endeayoured and procured by him, and by 
many other evil ways and means, he, the 
« faid Charles Stuart, has not only main- 
« tained and carried on the ſaid war both by 
« fea and land, but alſo. has renewed, or 
« cauſed to be renewed the ſaid war againſt 
< the. parliament and good 
nation, in this preſent year 1648, in ſe- 
« veral counties and places within this king- 


dom, in the charge ſpecified ; and that he 


< has for that purpoſe given his commiſſion 
to his ſon the Prince, and others, where- 
by, beſide multitudes of other perſons, 


many ſuch as were, by the parliament, 


intruſted and imployed for the ſafety of 
« this nation being, by him or his agents, 
« corrupted,. to the betraying of their truſt, 


and revolting from the parliament, have 


had entertainment and commiſſion for 
the continuing and renewing of the war 
and hoſtility againſt the ſaid parliament 


. 


and unnatural war ſo levied, continued and 
renewed, much innocent blood of the free 
< people of this nation hath been ſpilled, 
many families undone, the public trea- 
< ſure waſted, trade obſtructed and miſera- 
© bly decayed, vaſt expence and damage to 
the nation incurred, and many parts of the 
- | « land 


oo 


people ot this 


and people. And that, by the ſaid cruc! 
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x land” ſpoiled, ſome of them even to deſo- 
„ lation. And that he ſtill continues his 
« commiſſion to his ſaid ſon; and other 
rebels and revolters, both Engliſh and 


foreignors, ànd to the earl of Ormond, 
and to the Iriſh rebels and revolters aſſoci- 
ated with him, from whom farther inva- 
ſions upon this land are threatned by his 
rocurement, and on his behalf: and that 
all che ſaid wicked deſigns, wars fand evil 
practiſes, of him, the ſaid Charles Stuart, 
were ſtill carried on for the advancement 
and upholding of the perſonal intereſt of 
will, power and pretend prerogative to 
himiclt and his family, - againſt the public 
- intereſt, common right, liberty, juſtice, 
and peace of the people of this nation. 
And that he thereby has been, and is the 
occaſioner, author and contriver of the 
ſaid unnatural, cruel and bloody wars, 
and therein guilty of all the treaſons, mur- 
ders, rapines, burnings, ſpoils, deſolati- 
ons, damage and miſchief to this nation, 
ated and committed in the ſaid wars, or 


« occaſioned thereby. Whereupon the pro- 


e-ceedings' and judgment of this court were 
« prayed- againſt him as a tyrant, traitor, 
and murderer, and public Enemy to the 
common- wealth, as by the ſaid. charge 
more fully appears. To which charge, 
being read unto him as aforeſaid, he, the 
s {aid Charles Stuart, was required to give 
c his anſwer, but he refuſed ſo to do. And 
upon Monday, the twenty- ſecod day of 
January inſtant, being again brought be- 
fore this court, and there required to an- 
ſwer directly to the ſaid charge, he ſtill 
refuſed ſo to do: whereupon his default 
and contumacy were entered. And the 
next day, being the third time brought 
before the court, judgment was then pray- 
ech againſt him on behalf of the people of 
England for his contumacy, and for the 
matters contained againſt him in the ſaid 
charge, as taking the ſame for confeſſed, in 
regard of refuſing to anſwer thereto. | Yet 
notwithſtanding, this court (not willing 
to take advantage of his. contempt) did 
once more require him to anſwer to the ſaid 
charge; but he again refuſed ſo to do. 
Upon which his ſcveral defaults, this 
court might juſtly have proceeded to judg- 
* ment againſt him, both for his contumacy 
and the matters of the charge, taking the 
ſame for confeſſed, as aforeſaie. 
Let nevertheleſs this court, for their 
own clearer information, and farther ſatis- 
faction, have thought fit to examine wit- 
neſſes upon oath, and take notice of other 
* evidences touching the matters contained in 
No. 10. Part 2. 


c 
c 


the faid charge, which accordingly they 

have done, . 580 
Nov therefore, upon ſerious and ma- 
ture deliberation or the premiſes, and con- 
ſideration had of the notoriety of the mat- 
ters. of fact charged upon him, as aforeſaid, 
this court is, in judgement and conſcience, 
latisfed/ thar he, the ſaid Charles Stuart, 
is guilty of levying war againſt the ſaid 
parliament and people, and maintainiug 


and continuing the fame ; for which in 


the ſaid charge he ſtands accuſed, and by 
the general courſe of his government, 
counſels, and practiſes, before and ſince 
this parliament began (which have been 
and arenotorious and public, and the ef- 


fects whereof remain abundantly upon re- 


cord) this court is fully fatisfied in their 
judgments and conſciences, that he has 
« been and is guilty of the wicked deſigns 
and endeavors in the ſaid charge ſet forth; 
and that the ſaid war has been levied, 
c 


mainted and contiuued by him, as afore- 


ſaid, in proſecution and for accom- 
pliſnment of the ſaid deſigns: and that he 
has been and is the occaſioner, author and 
continuer of the ſaid unnatural, cruel and 
bloody wars, and therein guilty of high- 
treaſon, and of the murders, rapines, 
burnings, ſpoils, deſolations, damages, 
and miſchief to this nation, acted and 
committed in the ſaid war, and occaſioned 
thereby. For all which treaſons and crimes 
this court does adjudge, that he, the 
ſaid Charles Stuart,, as a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, and public enemy to the good 
people of this nation, ſhall be put to 
death, by the ſevering his head from his 
body. ee 
This ſentance being read, the preſident 


ſaid thus; viz. 


« The Sentence now read and publiſhed is 


« the act, ſentence, judgment and reſolution 

of the whole court. 

 Whereupon the whole court ſtood up, and 

owned it. 4 
The priſoner being withdrawn, the court 


adjouaned forthwithintothe Painted- chamber. 


The court being fat in the Painted-cham- 
ber, according to adjournment from Weſt- 
minſter-hall, aforeſaid : 


Painted-chamber. 


Commiſſioners preſent. 
John Bradſhaw, Serjeant at Law, Lord- 


Preſident. 
John Life. Oliver Cromwell. 
William Say. Henry Ireton. 
K Sir 
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Sir Hardreſs Waller. Robt. Tichbonrne, 
Thomas Waite. Nicholas Love. 


Thomas Harriſon. Owen Roe. 
Edward Whaley. Robert Lilbourn. 


Tho. Pride. Adrian Scroope. 
Iaac Ewers. Richard Deane. 


Tho. Lord Grey of John Okey. 
=Y | Grobby. | Simon Meyne. 
Sir John Danvers. John Huſon. 
Sir Tho. Maleverer. William Goffe. 
Sir John Bourchier. Cornelius Holland. 
Wil. Heveningham. John Carew. 
Iſaac Pennington. ald. John Jones, 


of London. Miles Corbet. 
John Downs. Francis Allen. 
Martin. Peregrine Pelham. 


Matthew Tomlinſon. John Moor. 
Gilbert Millington. |. John Alured. 


John Blackiſtone.' '- Henry Smith. q | | 
Sir Will. Conſtable.) Humphry Edwards. 
John Hutchinſon. Gregory Clement. 


Sir Michael Liveſey. Thomas Wogan. 
John Dixwell. 
James Temple. John Venn. 


Tho. Andrews, Ald. Thomas Scot. - 


ſentence againſt the King. 


morning, at eight to this place. 


tion, take as follows: 


Ink king being come in, in his won- ; have to fa 
ted fpoſture, with his hat on, ſome of be to offer any debate concerning our qurif- 


Sir Gregory. Norton. 


of London. Edmond Harvey. 
Anchony Stapeley. William Cawley. 
Tho. Hammond. Thomas Horton. 
eter Temple. Auguſtine Garland. 
Edmund Ludlow. Daniel Blagrave. 


: a  Sixty-four Commiſſioners preſent. - 
Sir -Hardreſs Waller, colonel Harriſon, 
commiſſary- general Ireton, colonel Deane, 
and colonel Okey, were appointed to conſi- 
der of the time and place for execution of the 
And then che court aghoutned *till Monday 


The more full account of this day's ac- 


* 


— 


The Tryal of CHARLES STUART, 


King. Sir, I deſire, it will be in order to 


What L believe the court will fay ; and there- 


fore, ſir, a haſty judgment is not ſo ſoon 
o | 

. Bradſhaw. Sir, you ſhall be heard before 
the judgment be given, and in the mean time 
you may forbear, - +. 

Ling. Well, fir ; ſhall I be heard before 
the judgment begiven ? % | 

. Bradſhaw. Gentlemen, it is well known 
to all, or moſt of you here preſent, that the 
priſoner at the bar has been ſeveral times 
convened and brought before this court to 
make anſwer to a charge of treaſon, and 
other high crimes, exhibited againſt him in 
the name of the people of England; to 
which charge being required to anſwer, he 
has been ſo far from obeying the commands 
of the court, by ſubmiting to their juſtice, as 
he began to take npon him to offer reaſoning 
and debate unto the authority of the court, 
and of the higheſt court which conſtituted 
them to try and judge him : but being 


over- ruled in that, and required to make his 


anſwer, he was ſtill to contiuue contumaci- 
ous, and to refuſe ſubmiting to anſwer. 
Hereupon the court, that they might not be 
wanting to themſelves, to the truſt repoſed 
in them, nor that any man's wilfulneſs pre- 
vent juſtice, have thought fit to take the 
matter into their conſideration: they have 
conſider'd of the charge, they have con- 
hder'd of the contumacy, and of that con- 
feſſion which in law does ariſe upon that con- 
tumacy: they have likewiſe conſider'd of 
the notoriety of the fact charged upon this 
priſoner, and upon the whole matter, they 
are reſolved, and are agreed upon a ſen- 
tence to be pronounced againſt this priſoner. 
But, in reſpe& he does deſire to be heard, 
before the ſentence be read and pronounced, 
the court has reſolved that they will hear him. 
Yet, fir, thus much I muſt tell you before- 
band, which you have been minded of at 
other courts, that if what you have to ſay, 


the  foldiers began to call for Juſtice, and diction, you are not to be heard in it; you 


Execution. But filence being commanded, 


his Majefty began: 


Ling. I deſire a Word to be heard a little, 
and 1 hope I ſhall give no occaſion of in- 


” terruption. 


Bradſhaw. You may anſwer in your time, 


hear the court firſt. 


King. If. it pleaſe you, fir, I deſire to be 
heard, and 1 ſhall not give any occaſion of 
interruption, and it is only in a word. A 


ſudden judgment. 


Bradſhaw. Sir, you ſhall be heard in due 


time, but you are to hear the court firſt. 5 


have offered it formerly, and you have 
ſtruck at the root, that is, the power and 
ſupreme authority of the commons of En- 


gland, which this court will not admit 2. 


debate of; and which is indeed an irrati- 
onal thing in them to do, being a court 
which acts upon authority derived from theft. 
But, fir, if you have any thing to ſay in 
defenſe of yourſelf concerning the matter 
charged, the court has given me in com- 
mand to let you know, they will hear you. 
King. Since I ſee that you will not hear 


any thing of debate concerning that which, 


I confeſs 


1 3 No. 


_ 


way to work than that I have done. 


King of ENGLAND, for High-Treaſon. 39 


I -confefs, I thought moſt material for the 

cace of the kingdom, and for the liberty of 
the ſubject, I will wave it; I ſhall ſpeak 
nothing to it; but only I muſt tell you, 
that this many . a-day all things have been 
taken away from me, but that which I call 
more dear to me than my lite, which is my 
conſcience and my honor: and if I had a 
reſpect to my li e more than the peace of the 
kingdom, and the liberty of the ſubject, 
certainly I ſhould have made a particular 
defenſe for myſelf; for by that at leaſtwiſe 
I might have delayed an ugly ſentence, 
which I believe will paſs upon me. There- 
fore, certainly, fir, as a man who has ſome 
underſtanding, ſome: knowledge of the 
world, if that my true zeal to my country 
had not over-born the care I have for my own 
preſervation, I ſhould have gone another 
Now, 
fir, I conceive, - that a haſty ſentence once 
paſſed,” may ſooner be repented of, than 


| recalled 3' and truly, the' ſelf-ſame deſire 


which I have for the peace of the kingdom, 
and the liberty of the tubje&t, more than my 
own particular ends, makes me now at laſt 
deſire, that I have ſomething to fay which 


concerns both, before ſentence be given, that 
I may be heard in the Painted -· chamber be- 


fore the lords and commons. This delay 


eannot be prejudicial to you, whatſoever I 
 fay ; if that I ſay no reaſon, thoſe who hear 


muſt be judges; I cannot be judge of that 
which 1 have: if it be reaſon, and really for 
the welfare of the kingdom, and the liberty 
of the ſubject, I am ſure of it, it is very 
well worth the hearing: therefore I do con- 
jure you, as you love what you pretend, I 
hope it is real, the liberty of the ſubject, the 
peace of the kingdom, that you will grant 


me this hearing before any ſentence be paſſed. 


1 only deſire this, that you will take this 
into your conſideration; it may be you have 
not heard of it before-hand : if you will, 
I willjretire, and you may think of it: but 


if I cannot get this liberty, I do preteſt, 


that theſe fair ſhews of liberty and peace are 
Bradſhaw. Sir, you have now ſpoken. 
King. Les, ſir. * 
Bradſbaw. And this which you have ſaid 
is a farther declining, of the juriſdiction of 
this court, which was the thing wherein you 
were limited before. | 
King. Pray excuſe me, fir, for my in- 
terruption, (becauſe you miſtake me; it is 
not a declining of it, you do judge me be- 
fore you hear me ſpeak ; I ſay it will not, 


— ſhews, and that you will not hear your 


I do not decline it, tho? I cannot acknow- 
ledge the juriſdiction of the court; yet, Gr, 


in this give me leave to ſay, 1 would do it, 
tho? I did not acknowledge it: in this I do 
proteſt it is not the declining of it, ſince Iſay, 
if that I do ſay any thing, but that which is 
for the peace of the kingdom, and the liber- 
ty of the ſubject, then the ſhame is mine. 
Now I deſire that you will take this into 
your conſideration 3 if you will I will with- 
draw. | 

Bradſhaw. Sir, this is not altogether new 
which you have. moved to us, not altogether 
new to us, tho? the firit time in-perſon you 
have offered it to court. Sir, you ſay you 
do not decline the juriſdiction of the court. 

King. Not in this which I have ſaid. 

Bradſhaw, I underſtand you well, Sir, 
but nevertheleſs that which you have offer'd, 
ſeems to he contrary to that ſaying of yours; 
for the court are ready to give a ſentence. 
It is not as you ſay, That they will not hear 
their King ; for they have been ready to hear 
you : they hnve patiently waited your plea- 
ſure for three courts together, to hear what 


you would ſay to the peoples charge againſt 


you, to which you have not vouchſafed to 
give any anſwer at all. Sir, this tends to a 
tarther delay: truly, fir, ſuch delays as 
theſe, neither may the kingdom, nor juſtice 
well bear : you have had three ſeveral days 
to have offered in this kind what you would 
have pleaſed. This court is founded upon 
chat authority of the commons of England, 
in whom reſts the ſupreme juriſdiction; that 
which you now tender, is to have another 
juriſdiction, and a co-ordinate juriſdiction. 
I know very well you expreſs yourſelf, fir, 
that notwithſtanding what you would offer 
to the lords and commons in the Painted- 
chamber, yet nevertheleſs you would proceed 
on here; I did hear you ſay fo. , ir, 
that you would offer there, whatever. it is, 
muſt needs be in delay of the juſtice here; 
ſo as if this court be reſolved, and prepared 


for the ſentence, this which you offer they 


are not bound to grant. But, ſir, according 
to that you ſetm to deſire, and becauſe you 
ſhall know the farther pleaſure of the court 
upon that which you have moved, the court 
will withdraw for a time. 73 
This he did, to prevent the diſturbance 
of their ſcene by one of their own' members, 
col, John Downes, who could not ſtifle the 
reluctance of his conſcience, when he faw 
his Majeſty preſs ſo earneſtly for a ſhort 
hearing; but, declaring himſelf unſatisfied, 
forced them to yield to the King's reſt. 
Nalfon.] _ 
Hing. Shall I withdraw? 


- Bradſhaw. Sir, you ſhall know the plea- 


fure of the court preſently, 
| The 


— N 
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The court withdraws, for half an hour, 
into the court of wards. | EQN) 
Serjeant at arms, the court gives the com- 
mand, that the priſoner be withdrawn-;z and 
they give order tor his return again. | 
Then withdrawing into the chamber of 
the court of wards, their buſineſs was not to 
conſider of his Majeſty's defire, but to chide 
Downes, and with reproaches and threats to 
harden him to go thro? the remainder of their 
villany with them. Nalſon.] 33 
Which done, they return 5 and being ſat, 
Bradſhaw commanded z - - fo 99, 
Serjeant at arms, ſend for your priſoner. 
Who being come, Bradſhaw proceeded : 
Sir, you were pleaſed to make a motion 
here to the court, to offer a deſire of yours, 
touching the propounding of ſomewhat to 
the lords and commons in the Painted- 
chamber, for the peace of the kingdom. Sir, 
you did, in effect, receive an aniwer before 
the court adjourned ; truly, fir, their with- 
drawing and adjournment- was pro ſorma 
tantum ; for it did not ſeem to them, that 
there was any difficulty in the thing; they 
have conſidered of what you have moved, 
and have conſidered of their own authority, 
which is founded, as has been often ſaid, 
upon the ſupreme authority of the commons 
of England aſſembled in parliament: the 
court acts to their commiſſion. Sir, the re- 
turn I have to you from the court, is this: 
that they have been too much delayed by 
vou already, and this which you now offer 
has occaſioned. ſome little farther delay; 


and they are jndges appointed by the higheſt 


authority; and judges are no more to delay, 


than they are to deny juſtice: they are good 


words in the great old charter of England 3 


| pa: which you have; I know that you 


0 - ”— - 


for the peace of the kingdom; for iris not 
my perſon which I look at alone, it is the 


kingdom's welfare, and the kingdom's peace ; 


it is an old ſentence, That we ſhouPd think 


on long before we reſove of great matters 
ſuddenly. Therefore, fir, I do ſay again, 
that I do put at your doors all the inconveni. 
ency of a haſty ſentence. I confeſs I have 
been here now, I think, this week; this 
day eight days was the day I came here firit, 
but a little delay of a day or two farther may 


give peace; whereas a haſty jndgment may 
bring on that trouble and perpetual inconve- 


niency to the kingdom, that the child which 
is unborn may repent it: and therefore again, 
out of the duty I owe to God, and to my 
country, I do deſire that I may be heard by 
the lords and commons in the Painted- 
chamber, or any other chamber which you 


will appoint me. 


Bradſbaw. Sir, you have been already 
anſwered to what you even now moved, 
being the ſame you moved before ſince the 
reſolution and the judgment of the court in 
it: and the court now requires to know, 
whether you have any more to ſay for your- 
ſelf than you haye faid, before they proceed 
to ſentence.. tr el | 

King. I ſay this, ſir, That if you hear me, 
if you will give me but this delay, I doubt 
not but I ſhall give ſome ſatisfaction to you 
* here, and to my people after that; and 

refore I do require you, as you will an- 
ſwer it at the dreadful day of judgment, that 
you will conſider it once again. 
Bradſbaw. Sir, I have received direction 
from the court. | F 
King. Well, fir. | 11 

Bradſhaw, If this muſt be re- inforced, or 
any thing of this nature, your anſwer muſt 


be the ſame; and they will preceed to ſen- 


tence, if you have nothing more to ſay. 
King. Sir, I have nothing more to ſay; 
but I ſhall deſire, that what I have ſaid may 
be entered, 2 Ov 2 
Bradſbat. The court then, fir, has ſome- 
thing to ſay unto you; which, altho' 1 
know it will be very unacceptable, yet not- 
withſtanding they are willing, and are reſol- 
ved to diſcharge their duty. r 
Then Bradſhaw went on in a long haran- 
gue, indeavoring to juſtifie their proceedings, 
miſapplying law and hiſtory, and raking up 
and wreſting whatſoever he thonght fit for 
his purpoſe, alleging the the examples of 
former treaſons and rebellions, both at home 
and abroad, as authentic proofs ; and con- 


+ cluding, That the King was a tyrant, traitor, 
. mutderer, and public enemy to the com- 


mon- wealth of England. 


His Majeſty, having with his wonted 


patience heard all theſe reproaches, anſwered; 
Nals!!! | | 
King. 


fore you give ſentence; and that is, That 
du would hear me concerning thoſe great 


imputations which you have laid to my 


charge. 


. Bradſhaw. Sir, you muſt give me now 


leave to go on; for I am not tar from your 
ſentence, and your time is now paſſed. 

King. But I ſhall deſire you will hear me a 
few words to you: for truly, whatever ſen- 
rence you will put upon me in reſpect of 
thoſe heavy imputations which I ſee by your 
ſpeech you have put upon me 3 ſir, it is ve- 
ry true, that | 8 278 

Bradſbatv. Sir, I muſt put you in mind. 
Truly, fir, I would not willingly, at this 
time efpecially, interrupt you in any thing 
you have to ſay, which is proper for us to 
admit of; but, fir, you have not owned us 


as a court, and you look upon us as a ſort 


of people met together; and we know what 
language we-receive from your party, 

King. 1 know nothing of that. 

: Bradſhaw. You difſayow us as a court; 
and therefore for you to addreſs yourſelf to 
us, not to acknowledge us as a court to 
judge of what you ſay, it is not to be per- 
mitted. And the truth is, all along, from 
the firſt time you were pleaſed to diſavow 
and diſown us, the court needed not to have 


heard you one word: for unleſs they be ac- 


knowledged a court, and ingaged, it is not 
proper for you to ſpeak. Sir, we have 
given you too much liberty already, and 
admitted of too much delay; and we may 
not admit of any farther. Were it proper 


for us to do, we ſhould hear you freely, 


and we ſhould not have declined to have 
heard you, at large, what you could have 
ſaid or proved in your behalf, whether for 
totally excuſing, or for in part excuſing 
thoſe great and heinous charges, which, in 
whole or in part, are laid upon you. But, 
fir, I ſhall trouble you no longer; your 
fins are of large demenſion, that if you do 
but ſeriouſly think of them, they will drive 
you to a fad and ſerious repentance, And 
the court do heartily wiſh that you may be 
lo penitent for what you have done amis, 
that God may have mercy, at leaſtwiſe up- 
on your better part: truly, fir, for the o- 
ther, it is our parts and duties to do that 
which the law preſcribes : we are here not 
jus dare,“ but jus dicere.” We cannot 
be unmindful of what the ſcripture tells us, 


For to acquit the guilty is of equal abonii- 


* nation, as to condemn the innocent :* we 
may not acquit the guilty, What ſentence 
the law affirms to a traitor, a murderer, 
and a public enemy to the country, that 
. Part 2.) : 


* 


King of E NGL A N D, for High-T reaſon. 40 
King. 1 would defire only one word be- 


ſentence you are now to hear read unto you; 
and that is the ſentence of the court. 

Make an O yes, and command filence 
while the ſentence is read. | 


Which done, the clerk read the ſentence. 
drawn up in parchment : | 


W the commons of England in 
parliament had appointed them a 
High- court of Juſtice, for the tryal of 
* Charles Stuart, king of England, before 
* whom he had been three times convened ; 
and at the firſt time a charge of high-trea- 
* ſon, and other crimes and miſdemeanors, 


* was read 1n the behalf of the kingdom of 


2 


o 


England, &c. 


Here the charge was repeated. 


Which charge being read unto him, as 
aforeſaid, he, the ſaid Charles Stuart, was 
required to give his anſwer ; but he refuſedę 
ſo to do: expreſſing the ſeveral paſſages o 
his refuſing, in the former proceedings. 

* for all which treaſons and crimes, this 
* court doth adjudge, That he, the faid 
* Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, mur- 
derer, and a public enemy, ſhall be put 
to death, by ſevering of his head from 
© his body.” | 5 | 

Which being read, Bradſhaw added; 


The ſentence now read and publiſhed, is 


the act, ' ſentence judgment and reſolution 
of the whole court. = n 
To which they all expreſſed their aſſent 
by ſtanding up, as was before agreed and 
ordered. „ BEN 
His Majeſty then ſaid, Will you hear me 
a word, fir ? | oe 


Bradſhaw. Sir, you are not to be heard 
after this ſentence. = 


King. No, Sir ? a | 

Bradſhaw. No, ſir ; by your favor, ſir, 
Guard, withdraw your priſoner. 

King. 1 may ſpeak after ſentence, by your 
favor, fir: I may ſpeak after ſenteniee, 
ever. 

By your favor, (Hold!) the ſentence, 
fir I fay, fir, I do 

I am not ſuttered to ſpeak. Expect hat 
juſtice other people will have. 

His Majeſty being taken away by the 
guard, as he paſſed down the ſtairs, the in- 
ſolent ſoldiers ſcoffed at him, caſting the 
ſmoke of their tobacco (a thing very diſtaſte- 
ful to him) in his face, and thtqwing their 
pipes in his way; and one more inſolent 
than the reſt, ſpiting in his face, his Maje- 
ſty, according to his wonted heroic patience, 
took no more notice of ſo ſtrange and bar- 


1 barous 
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his handkerchief. -. 


| barous an indignity, than to wipe it off with | 


As he paſſed along, hearing che rabble 
of ſoldiers crying out © Juſtice} Juſtice”? 


he faid, © Poor ſouls! for a piece of mo- 


< ney, they would do fo for their comman- 


< ders. 


* wy 


id thence to Whitehall; the ſoldiers con- 


tinued their bruitiſh carriage toward him, 


abuſing all who ſeemed to ſhew any reſpect 
or any pity. to him; not ſuffering him to 
eſt in his chamber, but thruſting 
ſmoking their tobacco, and diſturbing his 
Privacy. 
But thro? nuſ t 
princes) he paſſed with ſuch a calm and even 
temper, that he let fall nothing unbeſeeming 
his former majeſty and magnanimity. 
In the evening a member of the army ac- 


* the committee with his Majeſty's 


deſire, That ſeeing they had paſſed a ſen- 
© tence, of death upon him, and his time 
.* might be nigh, he might fee his children; 
and Dr..Juxon, biſhop of London, might 
© be admitted to aſſiſt him in his private de- 
< yotions, and receiving the ſacrament.” 
Both which at length were granted.. 
And the next day being Sunday, he was 
attended by the guard to St. James s; Where 
the biſhop preached before him upon theſe 
words, In the Day when God ſhall judge 
the ſecrets of all men by,, Jeſus Chriſt, 
© according to my goſpel. Nalſon.) 4 
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Commiſſioners preſent. 


Hree proclamations are made. 


7 


Serjeant at Law, Lord- 
Preſident. 3 AF DTE 


ie ile 8 
Oliver Cromwell. Gilbert Millington. 
Henry Ireton. Sir Wil. Conſtable. 
Sir Hardreſs Waller, Edmond Ludlow. 
Valentine Wauton. J onh Hutchinſon, 
Thomas Harriſon, Sir Michael Liveſcy. 
Edward Whaley. | James Temple. 
Thomas Pride. * Dixwell. 
Iſaac Ewers. Peter Temple. 
Richard Ingoldſpy, Robert Tichbourn. 
Tho. Lord Grey of Owen Roe, Eſqrs. 
SGrooby. Adrian Scroope. 
Sir John Bourchier. Richard Dean. 
Henry Martin. John Okey, Eſqrs. 
William Purefoy. John Huſon, | 
John Berkſtead. Willam Goffe. 
John Blackiſtone. John Jones. 


Being brought firſt to fir Robert Cotton's, 


in and 


all theſe trials (unuſual to 


Will. Cawley, 
Thomas Horton. 
John Lifle. 
Nicholas Love. 


Vincent Potter. 


Francis Allen. 
Peregrine Pelham. 
John Anlaby. 
William Say. 
Henry Smith. 


Humphrey Edwards. Auguſtine Garland. 


John Venn. Simon Meyne. 
Thomas Scot, Eſqrs. Daniel Blagrave. 


2 Forty-eight Commilioners preſent, 


Upon the report made to the committee 
for conſidering the time and place of exc- 
cuting the judgment againſt the king, that 
the faid committee have reſolved, that the 


open {ſtreet before Whitehall is a fit place, 


and that the ſaid committee conceive it fit, 


that the King be there 'executed the morrow, 


the king having already notice thereof : the 
court approved it, and ordered a warrant 
to be drawn for that purpoſe. Which ſaid 
warrant was accordingly drawn, agreed to, 
and ordered to be ingroſſed; which was 


done, and ſigned and ſealed accordingly, as 


follows; viz. 


O 43002 18-26 81/22! 9: 02 
At the High- coutt of Juſtice for the trying 


and judging of Charles Stuart, king of 


\ England, Jan. 29, 1 648. ＋ ent. 
8 Jy Herens Charles Stuart, king of Eig. 


„ land, is and ſtandeth convicted, at- 


* tained and condemned of high - treaſon, 
and other high crimes; and ſentence up- 
on Saturday laſt was pronounced againit 


him by this court, to be put to death, by 
« the ſevering of his head from his body, 


«of which ſentence, execution yet remain- 


eth to be done: Theſe are therefore to 


vill and, require you, to ſee the ſaid ſer 


tence executed, in the open ſtreet before 


Whitehall, upon the motrow, being the 


thirtieth day of this inſtant month ot Ja- 


* nuary, between the hours of ten in the 
morning, and five in the after- noon of the 
ſame day, with full eſſect. And for fo 
doing, this ſhall be your ſufficient war- 
rant. And theſe are to require all officers, 
« ſoldiers and others, the good people of 
© this nation of England, to be aflifting un- 
to you in this ſervice.?.. | 


Given under our hands and ſeals. 


To col. Francis Hacker, col. Hunks, and 
lieutenant-col. Phray, and to every of 
them. | -07-28-; 


| Sealed and ſubſcribed by 

John Bradſhaw. Oliver Cromwell. 

Tho. Grey. Edward. Whaley. - 
Michael 
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Michael Liveley. Humphry Edwards. 


John Okcy. Daniel Blagrave. 
Sir John Danvers. Owen Roe. 
Sir John Bouchier. William Purefoy. 
Henry Ireton. Adrian Scroope. 
Sir Tho. Maleverer. James Temple. 
John Blackiſtone. Aug. Garland. 
John Hutchinſon. Edmond Ludlow. 
William Goffe. Henry Martin. | 
Thomas Pride. Vincent Potter. 
Peter Temple. Sir Will. Conſtable. 
Tho. Harriſon. Rich. Ingo'dfby. 
John Huſon. William Cawley. 
Henry Smith. John Berkſtead. 


Peregrine Pelham. ; Iſaac Ewers. 


Simon Meyne. John Dixwell. 

Thomas Horton; - Valentine Wauton. 
John Jones. Sir Gregory Norton. 
John Moor. Thomas Challoner. 


Sir Hardreſs Waller. Thomas Wogan. 


Gilbert Millington. John Venn. 
George Fleetwood. Gregory Clement. 
John Alured. John Downs. 
Robert Lilbourn: - Thomas Waite; 
William Say. Thomas Scot: 


Richard Deane: _ 
Rob: Tichbourne: 
Anthony Stapeley. JIN FL 

_ _ Fitty-nine Commiſſioners preſent. 


John Carew. 


Miles Corbet, Eſqrs. 


It was ordered, That the officers of the 
ordnance within the tower of London, or 
any other officer or officers of the ſtore with- 
in the ſaid tower, in whole hands or cuſto- 
dy is the bright exccution-ax, for the exe- 


cuting malefactors, do forthwith deliver un- 


to Edward Denby, Eſq; ſerjeant at arms at- 
tending this court; or his deputy or depu- 
ties, the ſaid ax. And for their or either of 
their ſo doing, this ſhall be their warrant. 


To Col: John White, or any other of- 
© ficer within the tower bf London, whom 
it concerns? e 


The court adjourned *till to-morrow 
morning at nine. ED 


Martis, 30 Jan. 1648. Painted-chamber. 
Commiſſioners meet. 


Ordered, That Mr. Marſhall, Mr. Nye, 
Mr. Caryl, Mr. Salway, and Mr. Dell, bede- 
fired to attend the King, to adminiſter to him 
tnoſe ſpiritual helps as ſhould be ſuitable to 
his preſent condition. And lieutenant-co- 
lone] Gofte is deſired forthwith to repair 
unto them for that purpoſe. 

Who did fo ; but after informed the court, 
That the King, being acquainted therewith, 


King of ENGLAND, for High-Treafon: 


vice before his Majeſty, and the 9 Hil 


43 
refuſed to confer with them; expreſſing, 
that he would not be troubled with them. 
© Ordered, That the ſcaffold upon which 
the King was to be executed, be covered 


with black; 


The biſhop of London read divine ſer- 


venth of St. Matthew, the hiſtory of our 
Saviour's paſſion,” being appointed by the 


church for that day, he gave the biſhop 


thanks for his ſeaſonable choice of the let- 
fon ; but the biſhop acquainting him, that 
it was the ſetvice of the day, it comforted 


him exceedingly ; then he proceeded to re- 


ceive the holy ſacrament. His devotions 
being ended, he was brought from St. Jame's 
to Whitehall, by a regiment of foot, beſide 
his private guard of partizans ; the biſhop 
of London on the one hand; and colonel 
Tomlinſon, who had the charge of him; on 
the other, bare-headed, The gyards march- 
ing a. ſlow pace, the King bid them go faſ- 
ter, ſaying, that he now went before them 
to ſtrive for a heavenly crown. Being come 
to the end of the park, he went up the ſtairs 
leading 'to the long gallery in Whitehall, 
whete formerly he uſed to lodge, and there 
finding an unexpected delay, the ſcaffold 
being not ready, he paſſed moſt of the time 
in prayer. About twelve (his Majeſty ha- 
ving eat a bit of bread,” and drank a glaſs 
of clatet) colonel Hacker, with other offi- 
cers and ſoldiers, brought the King, with 
the biſhop and colonel Tomlinſon, thro? the 
banqueting-houle, to the ſcaffold. A ſtrong 
guard of ſeveral regiments of horſe and foot 
were planted on all fides, which hindered 
the near approach of the people, and the 
King from -being heard, and therefore he 
chiefly directed his ſpeech to the biſhop and 
colonel Tomlinſon, as follows: 


c ] Shall be very little heard of any body 
© X elſe; I ſhall therefore ſpeak a word to 
you here. Indeed, I could hold my peace 
very well, if I did not think, that hold- 
ing my. peace would make ſome men 
« think, that I did ſubmit to the guilt, as 
«* well as the puniſhment : but I think it is 
© my duty to God and my country to clear 
« myſelf, both as an honeſt man, a good 
King, and a good chriſtian, I ſhall be- 
gin firſt with my innocency ; in troth, I 
think it not very needful to inſiſt long up- 
on this; for all the world knows, that I 
did never begin a war with the two hou- 
« ſes of patliament 3 and I call God to wit- 
« neſs, to whom I muſt ſhortly make an ac- 
© count, that I did never intend to incroach 
upon their privileges; they began upon 
me. It is the militia they began upon, 


they 
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they thought fit to have it from me: 
and, to be ſhort, if any body will look 
& to the dates of commiſſions, of their com- 
<- miſſions and mine, and likewiſe to the de- 
'< clarations, he will ſee clearly that they be- 
gan theſe troubles, not I. So that as for 
8 * guilt of theſe enormous crimes which 
are laid againſt me, I hope in God, that 
God will clear me of. I will not, I am 
e in charity, and God forbid I ſhould lay 
it upon the two houſes of parliament, 


<- there is no neceſſity of either: IJ hope they 


. are free of this guilt; for 1 believe that 
ill inſtruments between them and me, 
have been the cauſe of all this blood- 
*"thed; fo that as I find myſelf clear of 
this, I hope, and pray God, that they 
may too: Let, for all this, God forbid 
1 ſhould be ſo ill a chriſtian, as not to ſay 
God's judgments are juſt upon me. Ma- 
ny times he does pay juſtice to an unjuſt 
.  *© ſentence; that is ordinary. I will on!) 
_ © fay this, that an unjuſt ſentence, which 


2 ſuffered ta take effect, is puniſhed now by 


an unjuſt ſentence upon me: So far I have 
©-faid to ſhew you, that I am an innocent 
ä 

No, to ſhew you that am a good 
© chriſtian,” I hope 


< me witneſs, that T have forgiven all the 
World, and even thoſe in particular, that 
© have been the chief cauſes of my death; 
© who they are, God knows ; I do not de- 
© fire to know : I pray God forgive them. 
But this is not all, my charity muſt go 
e farther; I wiſh that they may repent. 
For, indeed, they have committed a great 
5 ſin in that particular. I pray God, with 
St. Stephen, that it be not laid to their 
charge; nay, not only ſo, but that they 


may take the right way to the peace 


of the kingdom; for my charity com- 
© mands me not only to forgive particular 
men, but to endeavour, to the laſt gaſp, 
. . © the peace of the kingdom. So, Sirs, I 
do wiſh, with all my ſoul (I hope there 
are ſome here that will carry it farther) 
and endeavour the peace of the kingdom. 
Now, Sirs, I == ſhew you both how 
we are out of the way, and will put you 
in the way. Firſt, you are out of the 
- way, for certainly all the ways you ever 
had yet, as I could find by any thing, is 
in the way of conqueſt ; certainly this is 
an ill way; for conqueſt, firs, in my o- 
© pinion, is never juſt, except there be a 
good and juſt cauſe, either for matter of 
© wrong, or a juſt title; and then, if you 
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. © go beyond the firſt quarrel, that makes 


= 1 there is a good man 
kpointing to biſhop 15000 that will bear 


The Tryal of CHARLES STUART, 
they confeſſed the militia was mine, but that unjuſt at the end which was Juſt at 


* firſt; it there be only matter of conqueſt, 
then it is a great robbery, as a pirate ſaid , 
* to Alexander, That he was a great rob- 
ber, he was but a petty robber. And ſo, 
© ſirs, the way you are in is much out of the 


„way. Now, firs, to put you in the way, 


believe it, you ſhall never go right, nor 
* God will never proſper, you, until you 
give God his due, the king his due (that 
is my ſuccor) and the people their due; I 
am as much for them as any one of you. 
You: muſt give God his due, by regulat- 
ing rightly his church (according to the 
ſcripture) which is now out of order; to 
« ſet you in a way particularly now, I can- 
not; but only this, A national ſynod 
freely called, freely debated among them- 
* ſelves, muſt ſettle this, when every opi- 
nion is freely heard. For the king [then 
turning to a gentleman that touched the ax, 
he ſaid, © Hurt not the ax, that may hurt 
me.] Indeed, I will not—the laws of 


A 
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© the land will clearly inſtruct you for that; 


therefore, becauſe” it concerns my own 
particular, I ſhall only give you a touch 
of it. For the people, truly J deſire 
< their liberty and freedom as much as any 
body whatſoever; but I muſt tell you, 
© that their liberty and, freedom conſiſt in 
having government, thoſe laws, by which 
« their lives and their, goods may be moſt 
<-their own. It is not their having a ſhare 
in the government, that is nothing apper- 
taining to them: a ſubject, and a ſove- 
reign, are clean different things; and 
therefore until you do that, I mean, that 
vou put the people in that liberty, as I 
_ tay, certainly they will never enjoy them- 
ſelves. : ” 5 $2) | 
« Sirs, it was for this that now I am come 
here; if I would have given way to an 
arbitrary way, to have all laws changed 
according to the power of the ſword, I 
needed not. to have come here; and 
therefore I tell you (and I pray God it be 
not laid to your chargꝭ) that I am the 
martyr of the people. Ja troth, ſirs, I 
ſhall not hold you much, longer: I ſhall 
only ſay this to you, That J could have 
deſired a little time longer, becauſe I 
would have a little better digeſted this I 
have faid, and therefore I hope you will 
excuſe me, I have delivered my conſci- 
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«© ence, I pray God you take tlipſe courſes 


that are the beſt for the good of the king- 
dom aud your ſalvation. 
Biſhop, Tho' your Majeſty's affections 
may be very well known, as to religion; 
yet it may be expected, that you ſhould ſay 
ſomething thereof to the world's 3 

5 ; * ng, : 


Fa 
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King. * I thank you heartily, my lord, 
« for I, had almoſt forgotten it. In troth, 
«< firs, my conſcience in religion, I think, is 
« yery well known to all the world; and there- 
« fore I declare before you all, that I die a 
« chriſtian, according to the profeſſion of 
« the church of England, as I found it left 
me by my Father; and this honeſt man, I 
think, will witneſs it *. 

Then turning to the officers, he ſaid, 
 Sirs, excuſe me for this ſame : I have a 
good Cauſe, I have a gracious God, I 
« will ſay no more. 

Then to colonel Hacker he ſaid, « Take 
care they do not put me to pain: and, fir, 
this and it pleaſe you * 1 

But a gentleman coming near the ax, the 
King ſaid, Take heed ot the ax, pray take 
« take heed of the ax. 

Then ſpeaking to the executioner, he ſaid, 
I ſhall ſay but very ſhort prayers, and 
« when I thruſt out my hands? 
Then he called to the biſhop for his night- 
cap, and having put it on, he faid to 
the executioner, Does my Hair trouble 
« you ?* who deſired him to put it all 
under his cap, which the king did ac- 
cordingly, by the help of the excutioner and 
the biſhop, Then turning to Dr. Juxon, he 
faid, + I have a good cauſe and a gracious 
God on my fide, ? 

— Biſhop. There is but one ſtage more, this 
ſtage is but turbulent and troubleſome, it is 
a ſhort one; but you may conſider it will 
ſoon carry you from earth to heaven ; and 
there you will find a great deal of cordial joy 
and comfort. | 

- King. I go from a corruptible to an 
© in corruptible crown, where no diſtur- 


VU 


„ bance can be, no diſturbance in the 


world.“ 
| Biſhop. You are exchanged from a tempo- 
rary to an eternal crown, a good exchange. 
Then the king ſaid to the executioner, 


Is my hair well ? * And took off his cloak 
and his george, giving his george to the 


biſhop, ſaying, * Remember. Then he 
put off his doublet, and being in his waiſtcoat 
he put on his cloak again; then looking 


upon the block, he ſaid to the executioner, 


© you mult ſet it faſt. ? 
Executioner. It is faſt, ſir. 

King. * When I put out my hands this 
© way (ſtretching them out) then Af- 


ter that, having ſaid two or three words to 


himſelf, as he ſtood with his hands and eyes 
No, 12. Part. 2. 


King of ENGLAND, for 
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lift up, immediately ſtooping down, he 
laid his neck upon the block, And then 
the executioner again puting his hair under 
his cap, the King thinking he had been go- 
ing to ſtrike, ſaid, Stay for the ſign. ? 
 Executioner, Yes, I will, and it pleaſe 
your Majeſty. After a little pauſe, the King 
ftretching forth his hands, the executioner, 
at one blow, ſevered his head from his body, 
and held it up and ſhewed it to the people, 
ſaying, * Behold the head of a traitor ”. 
At the inſtant when the blow was given, 
there was a diſmal univerſal groan' among 
the people; and as foon as the execution 
was over, one troop of horſe marched im- 
mediately from Charmg-crofs to Kingſtreet, 
and another from King-ſtreet to Charing- 
croſs, on 4 to diſperſe and ſcatter the 
people. The corpſe was put into a coffin, and 
the biſhop and Mr. Herbert went with it to 
the back: ſtairs to have it imbalmed; after 
imbalming, his head was ſewed on, and the 
corpſe was wrapt in led, and the coffin 
covered with a velvet-pall, and removed to 
St. James's. Mr. Herbert then made appli- 
cation to ſuch as were in power, that it 
might be - interred in Henry VIPschapel ; 
but it was denied, for that his burying there 
would attract infinite numbers of all ſorts 
thither ; which as times then were, was judg- 
ed unſafe and inconvenient. Mr. Herbert 


acquainting the biſhop with this, they then 


reſolved to bury the King's body in the 
Royal-chapel of St. George, within the 
caſtle of Windſor, both in regard that his 
Majeſty was Sovereign of the moſt noble or- 
der of the garter, and that ſeveral Kings 
had been there intterred; viz. King Henry 


VI, Edward IV, and Henry VIII; upon 


which conſideration, the committee of parlia- 
ment was addreſſed to the ſecond time, who, 
after ſome deliberation, gave orders, bearing 
date, February fix, 1648, authoriſing Mr, 
Herbert, and Mr. Anthony Mildmay, to 
bury the King's body there. Accordingly 
the corpſe was carried thither from St. James's 
February ſeven, in a hearſe covered with 
black velvet, drawn by ſix - horſes covered 
with black cloth, and attended by about a 
dozen gentlemen. 

The rags þ ſtatute was afterwards taken 
down from the Royal Exchange in London, 
where it was ſet up again by the city in the 


year 1682, to curry favor with King Charles 


II. when their charter was threatned. 
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mens Ton of the Reign of King ons the Firſt, con- 
' taining an Impartial Account of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
his Rey J "pred 9 70 5 e and auth entick « Don- 


Kere. 


H E Reign of King: Charks . 
the Firſt, is interwoven with a 


ſeries of intrigues that diſturbed 
"as whole courſe es it, and ended at laft 
in the murder of that Mobarch. J find 
the Engliſb, French, and other hiſtori- 
ans, pretty unanimous and uniform in the 
accounts of the troubles and civil Wars, 


that raged in the three kingdoms of 


Great Britain, and which terminated in 
the moſt dreadful cataſtrophe that was 
ever heard of : They only jar as to the 
true cauſe of thoſe fatal diviſions. Some 
aſcribe them to the King's match With a 


- Popiſb Princeſs : others to his Favou- 


rites ; and the generality of them, to his 
exceflive -zeal for Epiſcopacy, From 


theſe three ſources, which muſt be join- 
ed together, ſprung the King's miſunder- 
Sanding with his parliaments, who con- 


ſtantly oppoſed thoſe three fond inclina- 
tions 57 King Charles; and from that 
miſunderſtanding aroſe a diſpute, that 
broke out into an open war, the fury of 
which could not, it ſeems, be ſatisfied 
with a leſs facrifice than blood, ſhed by 
the hands of the executioner.- This 
W creates ONE, and all nature is 


uk to the grown years BY King 
Charks we ſhall paſs them over in ſi- 
_ tence, chuſing to begin this hiſtory of 
his reign in the year 1625, when he was 
8 King of England, Scotland, 

rance and Ireland, oth the uſual ſo- 
lemnities. - King James, his father died 
on the 27th of March, and the lords of 
the privy-council notified his death to 


the lord-mayor of London, with order to 


be-in readineſs to proclaim his ſucceſſor, 


S which was — the next day. The 


bord left the new King at Tbeuba ls (one 


of his houſes, twelve tiles from London) 
and came to the city-gates, which were 


opened by the lord-mayor, who waited 
their coming. The ſheriffs and alder- 
men attended in their gowns as uſual, 
The lords joined in the cavalcade, and 
marching to the publick parts of the ci- 
ty, the heralds after the uſual manner 
proclaimed the new King, 

In the afternoon the King came from 
Theobald's to St. fames's, and the next 
day the lords cf the privy-council, ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, took the oaths of fi- 


delity of bim. He had alr eady continu- 


ed them in their employments, which 
were vacant by the death of his predeceſ. 
ſor, and their taking the oaths confirm- 
ed them. After this there was an act of 
council approved by the King, for au- 
thorizing the ſeals and 1 fignet, 'and to 
continue the juſtices of the pcace, ſhe- 
riffs, and other officers. The ambaſſa- 
dors to foreign courts were continued; 
and it was ordered, that this act ſhould 
be ſent into Scorland and Ireland; they 
talked too of calling a new parliament, 
of the new King's coronation, and the 
funeral of the deceaſed, 

The funeral was on the 17th of May, 
and the body was brought in royal pomp 
to Weſtminſter ; King, Charles himſelf al- 
tended the ceremony, walking between 
the earls of Arundel and Pembroke; his 
traiu was borne by twelve peers of the 
realm; the body was depoſited in the 
famous chapel built by Heury the VIIth, 
as a Mauſolrum for him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors. | 

There were tur few days between the 
funeral of the father, 
of the ſon; 


ed on in the life-time of King James, ſo 
that nothing but the ſolemnization was 
wanting. The duke de Chaurenſe, of 
King 


of 


the houſe of Lorrain, related to the 


1 
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and the marriage 
The marriage was cone lud- 
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of England, by virtue of powers to him Weſtminfler, by biſhop Laid, in the ab- 


5 got him to call, in order for money to were commanded to attend. The King 
carry on the war with Spain; but he ſpoke civilly to the lord, whom he ſaid, 
/ got them ſoon diſſolved, fearing they he wes glad to find innocent in that af- 
J would impeach him. The King at the fair. But his language to the commons 
0 cloſe of his ſpecch uncovered, and took was in another ſtrain; he accuſed them 
off his crown, which ſome will have to of invading the rights of the crown, in 
q be an unlucky omen af the diminution calling in queſtion his own and his fa- 
) at his Majeſty. : This .parltament ad- ther's actions. I hat malignity, continu- 
x dreſſed the King, that he would be ed he, encourages you againſt the perſon I 
1 pleaſed to revoke the ordinance that ſuſ- love? Tf its thus you uſe the man whom the 
s pended: the penal laws againſt papiſts, King is pleaſed to honour. This haughti- 
c and that he would cauſe thoſe laws to neſs did not ſucceed, the commons would: 
2 be executed with rigour. This addreſs not forbear their proſecution, but went 
, very much embaraſſed the King, who on, and ſeveral ſmart ſpeeches were made 
- had -given-the catholicks liberty of con- in the houſe of commons, eſpecially by 
ſcience in his kingdom. The King, on Sir Dudley Diggs, and Sir Jobn Elliot, 
e account of the plague's being at London, whom the King ſent to the tower. . 
0 called a parliament at Oxford, but they The commons on their fide went in- 
— ziming at his great favourite Bucking- flexible, they cryed out, That their pri- 
9 Pam, he diflolved then. | viledges were violated by the impriſon- 
IS Tbe year 1626 began with his coro- ment of two of their members; they in- 
mn nation, which was performed on Can- ſiſted on their releaſe, and in a commit- 
5 demaid:y, in the collegiate church of tee of the whole houſe, reſolved to ſuſ- 
* EF | 


and fiſter to Lewrs the XIIIth. 


granted, publickly eſpouſed, in Notre- 
Dame church at Paris, Hewicetta of 
France, daughter of Henry the IVth, 


Some little time after, the duke of 


Buckingham was diſpatched to bring o- 


ver the new queen. He left the French 
court in the beginning of June, and em- 


barking at Boulogne, in 24 hours arrived 


at Dover, from whence he brought the 
Queen to Cauterbury, and delivered her 
to the King, who came there to meet 
her. The marriage was conſummated 
with great magnificence, and from thence 
they went to Graveſend on the 17th of 


June, where the barges attended. The 


King and Queen paſted on the Thames, 
dene 8 of a foreſt of ſhips, 
and were ſaluted by them and the tower 
guns, as they paſſed by to Mhiteball. 
Two days aſter the marriage was ſo- 
lemnly declared, with the acclamations 
of the people. The King and Queen 
ſeated on their throne, received the com- 
pliments of. the nobility. But the pub- 
lick rejoicings were in a great part ele- 
viated by the plague raging in the city 
ch en 
The 18th of June, the King came to 
the parliament, which Buckingham had 


tence of the archbiſhop' of Canterbnry, 
then in diſgrace. A little before the 
King's coronation, he had called a par- 
liament, which ſoon after met, but like 
the former dreaded popery | 
power; ſo that the King reſolved, that 
not only all the French prieſts, but all 


and arbitrary 


the Queen's domeſticks; her gentlemen 


and ladies of honour, ſhould depart the 
court and return to France. This was a 
cauſe of complaint from France, and 
of miſunderſtanding between the two | 
crowns. -' Upon which the King refolv- 
ed to ſend Buckingham his ambaſſdor; 


but cardinal Nichlieu, then prime mini- 


{ter in France, ſent word, that ſuch an 
- ambaſſador would not be acceptable, for 
it ſeems he had a pique againſt the duke 
of Buckingham, who ſo much reſented 
it, that he engaged the King in a war 


with France. | 
About this time the earl of Briſtol im- 


peached the duke of Buckingham of ma- 
pleaſed the 
commons, who reſolved to grant no ſub- 


ny . miſdemeanors, which 


ſidies till this great favourite was acquit- 


ted or puniſhed. Articles' of impeach-' 
ment were drawn up. The King intent 
on his favourite's ſaſety, came to the par- 


lament to ward the blow. Both houſes 


pend 
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At laſt this ex- 
pedient was found out, the two priſon- 


ers .explamed themſelves, and ſoftened 


ſome expreſſions which Buckingham 
thought bore hardeſt on him; 25 the 
king ordered they ſhould be releaſed, 
Thus ended the diſpute, but not the im- 


0 peachment : On the contrary, the com- 


mons drew up a remonſtrance, in which 
they juſtified the proceeding of their mem- 
bers, and ſent a meſſage to the lords, de- 
fir} Buckiz ham might be ſent to pri- 
ey but he lords ns. make no 8 
ration in their proceeding. 

In this juncture the S anceltorſhip. of 
the +4458 4 of Cambridge became va- 
cant, when the duke of Buckingham was 
chok. by five. voices only againſt the 
earl of Berkſbire, which pleaſed the king 


ſo. well, that he never wrote a letter of 
thanks to the univerſity. * The commons 


{til} proceeded, ſo that the king diſſolved 
them, and after this manner 


ſo ſuddenly diflolved or untimely :; The 
King was 8 in two wars, the one 
againſt ain, whom. he had inſulted in 
her ports. the year before ; and the other 
againſt _ N 0 he had reſolved 


Forces both 
by ſea and land were wanted to ſupport 


two ſuch important wars; and money to 


pay both the troops and fleet. There 
was none in the treaſury, and the diſ- 


folving of the parliament had deprived 


him of more than three millions, which 
they had reſolved to give. The recourſe 
leit to raiſe this ſam, was either by loan 
or free gift, both which gave new ground 
of complaint and murmur. 


fam... the. parliament intended, ke pro- 
miſed ſpeedily to call a new parliament. 
The city of London alone was to fit out 


twenty ſhips of waz; with all their equi- 
page and proviſion for three months, and 


other. Towns in proportion. All the 
counties were exhorted to contribute ac- 
cording to the abilities of their inhabi- 
rants... On the 27th of June, the fleet 
oi from n Port, and put to ſea 
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"OY al other buſineſs, till ſatisfaction 
Was given in this point. 


non, 60 Colours, 


but too raſhly undertaken. 
mon people, Who hated this favourite, 


e ſeſſion 
of the ſecond. parliament was employed 
in, difagrecable conteſt between the King 
and commons. Never was parliament . 


The king 
| therefore regulated his loan or levy to the 
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with a hundred ſhips of war, ten TIF WHY 


of were the king's, and the reſt fitted 
out by the ſeveral Towns of the king. 
dom, — had on board 6 or 8000 men 
of the troops 


to make a deſcent. The 
duke of Buckingham, lord high admiral, 


commanded in perſon, who handed his 
men on the iſle of Rhe, publiſhing 


a Ma- 


nifeſto, to juſtify the war which his 


| maſter ad, ſent -him to make againſt 


France, The duke loſt 4 Pieces of Can- 


and 2000 Men; ſo 
that he brought back nothing into Eng- 


land but the ſhame of ſucceeding ill in 


his defign againſt France, which he had 
The com- 


made a jeſt of him, and the following 


diſtitch was every where repeated in the 


ſtreets of London. Mars ad opus vene- 
ris, martis ad arma Venus. 


The Duke has Conqueſt rat bs far, 
No Hero e' er was bolder ; 


He's Venus in the Field of War, 
In Venus Field a Soldier. 


The king D gil liked his 


javourite, and in the year 1628 called a 


a new parliament ; at the ing of 
which he proteſted | he had * . 
than the preſervation of the laws, the 
liberties and religion. This parliament 
after long debates on the late method of 
raiſing money, reſolved to grant the 
king five ſubſidies (a. omg is 50000 J) 


which pleaſed the king, who ſent to 
them to expedite the ing of the bill 
for that purpoſe. Thus a good correſ- 


pondence ſeemed to be ſettled, but it was 
all ſuperficial, for the mutual diffidence 
continued. A petition was exhibited to 
his Majeſty by the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and commons, concerning di- 
verſe rights and liberties of the ſubjects. 
The commons 
gainſt the Roman Gatholicks, and he de- 
nied them the toleration of their religion 
The commons reſolved to draw up a 
remonſtrance concerning innovations in 
religion, and for the ſecurity of the 
king and kingdom; in which they 
named Buckingham as the chief and 
principal cauſe of all the nations grie- 
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petitioned the king a- 
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vances. That remonſtrance was to have 


aving notice of it, got it put off till 
the next day, when he gave his aſſent to 


"ON vm on the 6th of June; but the King 


the Petition of Right. 


He thought by that condeſcenſion to 
appeaſe the commons, and purchaſe his 
favourite at the expence of his own 
authority; In reality, this ſtep was 
extreamly agreeable, all London expreſſed 
their joy with repeated acclamations ; 
but ſtill the commons could not forget 
the favourite; ſo that the King, the 2oth 
of June prorogued the ER to the 
is parliament a 
diſpute aroſe about tonnage and pound- 
age, the King inſiſting on it as his right, 
and the commons, ſaying he ought 
to hold it as a favour from them. 
A little time after this prorogation, 


| one Dr, Lamb, a phyſician, and great 


favourite of the duke of Buckingham, 
was murdered in the ſtreets of London 1n 
open day, not a man ſtirred to his aſ- 
ſiſtance; but every body ſeemed to re- 
joice at his death, and applauded his 
murderers. Thus they made no ſcruple 
to repeat frequently in the ſtreets theſe 
words, which though not extraordinary 


poetry, yet were very bold words. 


Ler Charles and George, do what they can; 


The Duke ſball dye lite Doctor Lamb. 


T be King, on the other hand, reſent- 
ed highly this murder, and council or- 
dered the lord- mayor, to find out the 
authors, and bring them to puniſhment; 
but not ſucceeding in the inquiry, the 
city was fined 6000 J. Buckingham had 
promiſed to Rochellers to relieve them 


then beſieged, and went down to'Port/- 


mouth about the latter end of Auguſt, 


from whence he was to fail with a very 


fine fleet,” ſtrong enough (if well con- 


. ducted) to beat the French, and raiſe the 


ſiege. On the 23d of Auguſt, as he was 
coming out of his chamber to breakfaſt, 
and juſt as a gentleman was taking leave 
of him, one Felton, a Fanatick, ſtabbed 
him to the heart with a knife, accom- 
pony the ſtab with theſe words, Lord 

ave mercy upon your foul, The duke 
falling to the ground, was only heard to 

No. 13. Part 2. 
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_ tween the king and 


fay, The Villain has tilled me. The ur- 


derer might have eſcaped in the confuſi- 


on, but he did, not endeavour it; but 
ftepped forward himſelf, and declared 


boldly; that himſelf was the mari that 


had done the dee. 
He was immediately apprehended, 


fent to. London; and impriſoned in the 


tower. The council was. defirous to ex- 
amine him before his tryal, before whom 
he owned the commiſſion. of the fact, 
and gloried in the action, faying, he had 
killed the greateſt enemy of his country. 
He was tryed at King's Bench-Bar and 
convicted, being executed on the -27th 
of November, and was afterwards hung 
in chains near Portſmouth: The King's 
favour however followed Buckingham to 
the grave, and he had the honour to be 
buried in Weftminſter-Abbey, in Henry 
the 7th chapel. alt 5 

The death of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, for ſome time retarded the depar- 


ture of the fleet, but at laſt it failed un- 


der the command of the earl of Lindſey, 
who had no ſucceſs in his enterpriſe. 
The miſunderſtanding continued be- 
c parliament, ſo that 
it was thought proper to diſſolve them. 
The commons underſtanding, this enter- 


ed a proteſtation, as they termed it, 


which had more the appearance of a ſta- 
tute and decree. Before the parliament 
was diſſolved, four of the members were 


ſent to the tower, which put every thing 


into confuſion. The four members were 
condemned to pay different fines (the 
leaſt of which amounted to 500 J.) ac- 


cording as they had ſpoken with more 


or leſs violence in the houſe, and ſome 


were confined in prifon during the King's. 
pleaſure. The King being informed that 


the people exclaimed againſt the diſſolu- 
tion of the parliament, iſſued a procla- 
mation dated the 27th of March, to 
quiet the fears of ſome, and ſilence the 
clamours of others. - This proclamation 
was followed by another in favour of the 
proteſtant religion. About this time peace 


was made with France and Spain; but 


there were diſturbances in Scotland about 
religion, and the papiſts roſe in arms-in 
Ireland, encouraged by a bull from U- 
ban the VIIIth then Pope. | 
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niſtration of a too vain, and too abſo- 
lute à favourite. We ſhall enter on the 


ſeecond, which laſted 10 years, and was 
violently diſturbed by the troubles, which 


epiſcopacy and the new liturgy raiſed in 


Scotland. 'Laud was accuſed, as the au- 
thor of all theſe troubles, and ſome of 


the writers againſt the new liturgy were 
ſeverely puniſhed ; ſome had their ears 
ut princi- 
pal ſufferers were Pryn, Burton, and 


en. 


The Queen was delivered of a ſon the 
2gth'of May 1630, and for this the court 
and kingdom was full of joy. The ſon 
was Charles the ſecond, who, after a 


= long ſeries of misfortunes ſucceeded his 
father. In this year a tax was founded 
on a plan eſtabliſhed by Edward the ſe- 


cond, to oblige all perſons poſſeſſed of 


forty pounds Eſtate; to produce their ti- 


= © affairs e 020 
King Charles left London the latter end 
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0 * tles and ſervides of knighthood. My 


lord "Clarendon fays, that 200,000 /. 


were extorted on this account, of which 
_ themſelves to pay ten thouſand. erowns a 


the King recewed but 14000 J. 
No extraordinary events happened 


particularly to King Charles till the year 


163a, except a'treaty made with Swe- 
den, and an ambaſſy from Poland; but 
I chuſe to confine” my ſelf to domeſtick 


of May, and was crowned King of Scot- 


3 land; with great ſplendour and magnifi- 
© cence,” by the biſhop of St. Andrews. 


The coronation was followed by a ſeſ- 
fion of parliament; but the King did not 
approve of all their actions, ſo left Scor- 
land diſſatisfied with the zeal of the preſ- 


bdyterians; and ſoon after his return to 
1 Lond, orders were ſent to have the 
| ziſcopal liturgy obſerved, and the arti- 
ju of the” 5100 of Pertb. Laud now 
become archbiſhop of Canterbury, by 

the death of Abbot, compleated the car- 
rying of things to a heighth, as primate 


of England he undertook to govern the 


church; nor had he leſs power in Scot- 
and, ſupporting the biſhop of St. An- 
- drews, and the biſhop of Dumblane there. 
in eland, my lord Straford did what- 


erer the primate pleaſed ; fo that his ſpi- 
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2 The HIS T OR Y of the Reign 
wo have ſeen the firſt period of the 
= reign of King Charles, under the admi- 


5 » 


rit ſpreading through the three -king: 
doms, put all in motion. The 13th of 
October 1633, the Queen was delivered 
of a ſon, who was called James, with 
the title of duke of York, This year the 
archbiſhop! viſited ſeveral churches, and 
the two univerſities; which gave um- 
brage to many. 

The years i635 and 1636 were not 
leſs diſturbed than the two foregoing 


ones, the archbiſhop puſhing on his plan 
of eccleſiaſtical government, but always 


found a ſtrong oppoſition, and could ne- 
ver maſter the repugnance of the Scots. 


There was leſs diſturbance in 1636 a- 


bout religion, than about the taxes. 
The | ſhip-money-tax met with many 
oppoſers, particularly one Mr. Hambden, 
a Buckinghamſhire gentleman, was one 
of the foremoſt ; 
1 HORS 
All this buſtle however had but little 
ſucceſs. War was proclaimed againſt 


Halland, that nation inſiſting on a right 


of fiſhing in the Engliſh ſeas; but this 
affair was made up, by their obliging 


year. This year the Queen was deli- 
vered of a princeſs, and the Dutch ſent 


an ambaſſador to compliment the King, 


with a preſent of a piece of amber, of 
great value, and four pictures, by Gitian, 
which were thought ineſtimable. 


From the time of the proclamation of 


the 2oth of December 1636, all was 
quiet till the July following, both parties 
contenting themſelves with - obſerving 
each other. On Sunday the 16th of Ju- 
ly,” the miniſters of the city, according 
to an order of council which they had 
received, gave notice to the people after 
ſermon, that on the next Sunday the li- 
turgy would be read in all the churches. 
During the week all was quiet, expect- 
ing the fatal day which was to decide 
the receiving, or the rejecting of the new 
— EN fc | 
On Sunday the 23d of July, the dean 
of the cathedral had no ſooner began the 
common-prayers,. than that he was in- 
terrupted by the cries of- the populace, 
who had no reſpe& neither for the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews, who aſſiſted with 
other prelates, nor for the r e 
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the. provoſt, nor the bailiffs, who all en- 
deavoured, but in vain; to filence the 
mutineers. The Women took their part, 
and were not leſs noiſy than the men. 
The magiſtrates turned them out, and 
ſhut up the doors, but that did not ap- 
peaſe the tumult; and ſeeing the dean 
through one of the church windows in 
his facerdotal habit reading the liturgy ; 
one in the crowd that was about the 
church, cryed out, Pull the Pope and 
Antichriſt from his chair. There was 
not leſs confuſion in the other churches 
of the city, and the afternoon was not 
quieter than the morning. The biſhop 
of Edinburgh had like to have been torn 
in pieces, although he was in the duke 
of Roxborough's coach, who was then 
keeper of the privy-ſeal, and was in as 
much danger as the biſhop. 

The unexcepted boldneſs of this furi- 
ous multitude, ſurpriſed both the epiſco- 
pals and the court ; but that was not 
what allarmed them moſt, they ſuſpect- 
ed, and with probability, that ſome per- 
ſons of quality had a hand in this tumult. 
The people crowded to Edinburgh from 
all the ſhires, to know what the King 
would do. Proclamations were iſſued to 
diſperſe them, but to no purpoſe. They 
ſurrounded the palace where the council 
fat, and boldly demanded, that all the 
lords ſhould join with them in oppoſing 
the new liturgy. . The council was for- 
ced to diſſemble, and publiſh a procla- 
mation; promiſing the people that re- 
gard ſhould be had to their demands. 
The King was petitioned, and proteſt 
ed his good intentions towards them ; but 
the people were incredulous, and aſſemb- 
led from all theſhires to Edinburgh, and 
there had a ſort of parliament, or con- 
vention of eſtates, which divided them- 
ſelves into four tables, or different claſſes. 
1. The nobility or peers. 2. The gen- 
tlemen from all the ſhires. 3. The com- 
mons, or deputies from towns: and, 
4. The miniſters. They made and ſub- 
(crib'd a Confeffion of Faith, and with u- 
nanimous reſolutions, vowed to facrifice 
their lives and fortunes in the defence of 


Archbiſhop Laud, to whom the Scots 
imputed all this miſchief, looked on eo- 
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venant or league as a real conſpiracy. 


To ſoften this, the marquis of Hamilton 
was ſent lord high-commiſſioner, the 
court hoping, that the reſpe& which the 
Scots had for that nobleman, being of 


their own country and religion, might 
overcome their obſtinacy. Nothing was 
to be done till they had forced the King 
to revoke the new liturgy and high com- 
miſſion- court. A ſynod was called at 
Glaſgow, who cited the biſhops before 
them; charging them with Hereſy, Si- 
mony; Perjury, Inceſt; Adultery, &c. 
and citing them, notas judges who were 
to have voices in the decrees of the af 
ſembly; but as criminals that were to 


undergo ſentence and excommunication. 


It was now high time to interpoſe the 
royal authority, by diſſolving the aſſem- 
bly ; but this did not. prevent the conti- 
ance of the ſeſſion. It did not end but 
with the year, and not till preſbytery 
was eftabliſhed, and epiſcopacy abo- 
liſhed. 198 8 | | 
The covenanters demanded the courts 
approbation of the acts of the ſynod, and 
publiſhed a manifeſto juſtifying their 
proceedings. The king iſſued a procla- 
mation ſtiling them ſeditious, and de- 
clared them rebels, making preparations 
to bring them to obedience by force of 


arms. Many people in England were not 


of ſuch an opinion; and ſaid, the King 
was too haſty, and ought not to have 
called and conſulted a parliament: But, 
notwithſtanding all this, the king and 
archbiſhop went on, and the fleet and 
army were ready as early as the time of 
the year would permit. The King ren- 
devouzed his army at Tork, and reſolv- 
ed to command it in perſon, having the 
earl of Arundel for his general. The 
marquis of Hamilton was on board the 
fleet, with between 5 and . 6000 land 
forces, and my lord Strafford was to 
make an irruption into Scotland from 


Ireland. On the other hand the cove- 
nanters were not idle, for their troops 


were as ſoon ready as the Kings. 
The two armies entred the field. 
Lefly, who was juſt come from Germa- 


ny, where he had ſerved the king of 


Sweden as a colonel, commanded the co- 


venanters. Some little ſkirmiſhes hap- - 


pened ; 
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. ble anſwer. 


received in a triumphan 


Scotch camp to the King with propoſals 
of peace, was ſent back with a favoura- 
Commiſſioners were ap- 
inted to have a conference, when the 
ing himſelf arrived, and by his pre- 
15 and eaſineſs baſtened — accom- 
modation. 
cluded the 17th, and ſigned the 18th in 
the King's tent. By this treaty both ar- 
mies were to be diſbanded. 
The th of September 1638, the queen 
of France was brought to bed of ici 
the XIVth, after having been married 


23 years, and never having a child be- 


fore; he was born with teeth, with 


Which he tore his nurſe's nipple : a me- 


lancholy prognoſtick of his future vora- 
ciouſneſs. 

On the 18th of Jah 1640, the queen 
was delivered of a ſon, who was called 
Henry, and created duke of Glouceſter. 
In the beginning of November following, 


FP the King came to the houſe at the open- 
ing of the ſeſſion; and it was remarked, as 

a melancholy omen, that he did not 
come with the uſual magnificence, but 


went by water incognito. The King 
had his reaſon for this; for no ſooner 
was the. parliament. met, but petitions 


© were preſented from Pryn, Baſtwick, and 


Burton, three perſons condemned by the 
ſtar-chamber for ſedition, that they might 
be diſcharged out of priſon, ks juſt 
themſelves in perſon. This petition was 
granted, on purpoſe, to excite the peo- 
ple's fury againſt Laud and the earl of 
Straſford, the King's two favourites. 


The three priſoners being fat at liberty, 


haſtened to - London, where they were 


were looked upon as martyrs by the 


common people. 


Another ſtep of the par 


liament, let the 


King ſee that he had every thing to fear, 


and nothing to hope for, from their pro- 


ceedings. They were cloſely. linked in 
a union with the Scots commiſſioners, 
at the head of whom was the earl of 
Rothes and Loden. Theſe up a charge 
againſt the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 


F- - againſt the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, as 


they ſtiled the earl of Straford. The 
Scots were * well aſſured, that they 


It was begun the 16th, con- 


t manner, and 


i HISTORY of the Reign 
'pened 3 but a trumpet coming from the 


ſhould favourably be heard by the peers, 
as well as the commons, who equally ca- 
reſſed them, ſtiling them and all the 
Scots, Our Brethren of Scotland. Pym 
carried a bill of attainder againſt the lord 
Strafferd, to the houſe of lords, deſiring 
their concurrence, and that the criminal 
then fitting among them, might be ſent 
to the tower during the time. of his 
Tryal. The lord-licutenant claimed his 
priviledge, as a peer, but not anſwered, 


that a traytor had no priviledge; and all 


the favour his friends could obtain was, 

that he ſhould be taken into the cuſtody 
of the uſher of the Blacſ- Rod: But ſom 
few days after the lords were obliged to 
ſend him to priſon, , at the inſtance of 
the houſe of commons.. 


take no notice here, becauſe the reader 
has it at large in the ſtate tryals. 
In the midſt of all theſe troubles, pub- 


lick rejoicings were made for. the marri- 


age of the princeſs Mary of England with 


the prince of Orange. The King had 
acquainted the parliament, how the prince 
ſollicited the match, who expreſſed their 
joy on that occaſion, but ſtill continued 
their purſuits. The brinceſs was marri- 
ed with great magnificence on the ſe- 
cond. of May, but being but 12 yeur 

old, did not go over into Holland till 


ify - the next year. 


1 return to the ſequel of irn from 
the death of the earl of Stra 2rd. One 
would think that his death ought to 
have put an end to the troubles, but it 
only encreaſed them; each party al- 
ledge different reaſon for their increaſe : 
The parliamentarians ſay, that the King 
perſevered in his deſign to oppreſs them: 
The royaliſts, on the other hand, im- 
pute it to the other party, that they ob- 
ſtinately perſiſted in their defign to de- 
ſtroy epiſcopacy and monarchy ; I ſhall, 
without partiality, relate what was done 
on both ſides, and ſhall leave the reader 
at liberty to judge. 

The death of the earl of Strofford, 
and the. impriſonment of the archbiſhop 
bf Canterbury, removed from the com- 
mons the two mot terrible objects of 


| their hatred and reſentment, and at the 


{ame 


After three 
months impriſonment the earl was 
- brought to his Tryal, of which I ſhall 
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fame time it deprived the King of the 
perſons in whom he confided moft, and 
on whoſe zeal and capacity he repoſed 
the whole care of the ſtate. The firſt 
thing that paſſed in the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, after the earl of Strafford's death; 
was the ſubſidy- bill, by which 300, 000 /. 
were granted to pay the army of Scors 
land. The liberality aſtoniſhed many 
| people; but the parliament were reſolved 

to keep them their friends. The King 
\ undertook a journey to Scotland; to be 
delivered from the importunate bill of 


the commons, and at their recommen- 


dation and requeft, left the earl of Eſſex 
with the title of lieutenant on this ſide 
Vent. The parliament, who had now 
ſtruck all the great ſtrokes they deſign- 
ed, were apprehenſive of nothing du- 
ring the King's abſence. They conti- 
nued their ſeſſion by a committee ap- 


pointed of 20 in the houſe of peers, and ip 


100 in the houſe of commons. This 
committee only laſted 'till the 19th of 
September, and then the two houſes, 
which they repreſented, adjourned to 


the 20th of Oclober, for the King's re- 


turn; but this ſecond ſeparation. was not 
(no more than the firſt) without ſome 
image of authority: that is, four peers, 
and ſix commoners were left to repreſent 
the aſſembly, and were inveſted with 
the ſovereign authority: The earl of 
. Effex was at the head of the peers, and 
Mr. Pym of the commons; this latter, 
taking on himſeif the air of ſovereign, or 
head of a party, ſigned the delarations 
which the committee had cauſed to be 
printed; but could not be put in execu- 
tion, becauſe the peers refuſed their con- 
currence. But Pym, notwithſtanding 
this that this eſſential ſolemnity to the 
acts were wanting, ſigned them himſelf 
to make them of validity, and ordered 
them to be read and executed in all the 
churches. This was ſufficient to autho- 
rize the violence of the Londoners. Eve- 
ry thing that .Laud had altered in the 
new liturgy, was reformed, and the an- 
tient practice eſtabliſhed, as the commit- 
tee had ordered by their declarations. 
They proceed farther, and removed the 
communion-table, pulled down the diſ- 
tinction of the choir, and ſuppreſſed the 
No. 14. Part 2. 


bending of the knee, or bowing at the 


Name of Jeſus as ſuperſtitious, © 
The King was preparing to return; 

when he received the terrible news of the 

Triſh maſſacre, which. had alarmed Eng- 


land as much as Scotland. This maſſa- 


cre was executed about the end of Oc 
ber, and never was ſuch an hedious one 
ſeen, either as to the number of thoſe 
that periſhed, or the variety of the cru- 
elties inflicted. The conſpiracy was ge- 
neral; but it had been concerted with fo 
much ſecrecy; that it was not diſcovered 
till the very time that they were going 
to put it in execution. There was one 
O Conolly, a native Iriſhman, but a pro- 
teſtant, atid one over whom religion and 
piety had a greater influence, than all re- 
gard to his furious countrymen. This 
man diſcovered the deſign to ſeize the 
caſtle of Dublin, and ſome of the con- 
irators were ſeized, and the city of 
Dublin ſaved. 

They miſcarried in their deſign on 
Dublin; but this only enraged them 
the more, and inſtead of altering their 
reſolution, or deferring it to another op- 
portunity, they immediately appeared in 
arms in all the parts of the kingdom, 


and put all to fire and ſword. Theſe 
cruelties began on the 23d of October 


1641, the fatal time agreed on by the 
heads of this bloody cataſtrophe, and 


laſted for two months with uncxampled 


barbarity, cutting of throats, or ſtabbing 


was the mildeſt treatment. Some had 
their eyes put out, and were ſeveral days 
dying in the moſt exquiſite torments ; 
ſome were drowned, and others burnt, 
forcing them to carry the ſtraw them- 


ſelves for the fire; ſome periſhed by cold, 


others by hunger, others by thirſt ; and 
ſome were buried alive. Mothers were 
hanged on the gallows, and their chil- 


dren about their necks; ſo that in dying 
together, their puniſhment might be the 


greater, through the torturing reflection 


of the pain which they gave each other. 


There was no regard had to women 
great with child, or children at the breaſt: 


and by an exceſs of cruelty, which makes 
nature ſhrink, one of thoſe miſerable 
creatures being delivered whilſt ſhe was 


under the hands of her executioner, they 
O gave 
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ve the child to be eaten by a dog and 
3 I Sir Nillium Temple avers in his 
account of this maſſacre. 
Theſe devils carried their inhumanity 
yet farther, and in ſome places ebliged 
_ fathers and mothers. to kill their own 
children, and children their parents; 
wives their husbands, and husbands their 
wives ; they forced 40 or 50 at a time 
into a river; and drowned them, and in 
this maſſacre, which reached from one 
end of Jreland to the other, above two 
hundred thouſand perſons periſned. 
- >The: news of this maſſacre os 
reat impreſſion on the parliament, who 
| Jeliberated on. the moſt ready and cer- 
tain method to fecure Great Britain 
from the tragedy of Ireland. The firſt 
thing propoſed, was the excluſion of the 
| biſhops. - The ſecond expedient was ſtill 
more bold. They reſolved to draw up a 
manifeſto by way of remonſtrance, and 
addreſs to the King, in which they ſaid, 
all the evil and troubles of the kingdom 


and #þ1/copal tyranny, as they termed it, 
and — —— allowed the pa- 
piſts by the court, ho were protected: 
by the queen, who had received a nun- 
fo from the P00... 
The lords rejected the bill for exclud- 
ing the biſhops, but could not prevent 
the printing and publiſhing of the mani- 
feſto, nor the preſenting it to the King 
at Hampron-Court, immediately after his 
return. The. commons. ſuſpected the 
King had a hand in the Iriſb maſſacre; 
but it is evident, it was ſolely the work 
af the papiſts. Pope Urban the VIIIth 
ved ot it; and iſſued a bull of ab- 
ſolution for all ſins committed by the 


* 


accomplices of the maſſacre, which was 


+ produced at Mac. Guires Trial, one of 
| the heads of this horrid conſpiracy, and 
this bull was precerded by another, ex- 
citing them to purſue their rebellion. 
The King arrived the 2 5th of Novem- 
ber at London, and was received with joy 
by the lords, who hoped: his preſence 
would contribute to heal the diviſions of 


went on, and demanded the excluſion 


1 
— 


bill, and forced both the lords and kin 


the two houſes; but the commons ſtill 


of the biſhops, which the King would 
not conſent to. The commons inſiſted 
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on the levying of troops to fend to . 
lam, which the King oppoſed, and of. 


tered to ſend his own forces thither. The 


commons infiſted  obſtinately on their 


to content thereunto. 5 
Ihe quarrel about epiſcopacy encreaf. 
ed; the London apprentices interfered 
with whom a mob joining, they fur. 
rounded the houſe of lords, crying out, 
No Biſbops, No Biſhops. The lords were 


alarmed, and demanded, the concurrence 
of the commons to appeaſe this tumult, 


and puniſh the authors. They received 
the meſſage but coldly : God forbid, ſaid 
Pym, that wwe ſhould ſtifle the voice of H. 
berty,. and oppoſe the juſt defires of the per- 
ple. From this time the town was di. 


vided into parties, and were diftinguiſh- 


ed by party names, calling the royaliſts 


Caviliers, and the parliamentarians Round. 


heads. In the mean time, an addreſs 
from the biſhops were preſented to the 


Kang ; it contained a bitter complaint a- 
proceeded from arbitrary government, 


gainſt the inſults thoſe prelates had re- 
ceived. They proteſted againſt all acts 
which ſhould paſs, during their abſence 
from the houſe, until ſuch time they 
could return with honour and ſafety. 
The King ſent this addreſs to- the lords, 
with orders to have it regiſtred. The 
commons charged the 12 biſhops who 
ſigned it with high-treaſon, and ordered 
them to be ſent to the tower, there to 
remain priſoners, until the lords paſſed 
the bill for excluding them from parlia- 
ment. The King irritated at this pro- 
ceeding, interpoſed his authority; and 
on the 3d of January ſent his attorney- 
general to the parliament, to charge the 
lord Hamilton, and five members of the 
houſe of commons, Hollis, Haſſerig, 
Pym, Hambden and Strode, with Leze 
Majeſty. The lords faid they would de- 
bate the matter; but the commons ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to deliver up their five 
members, and ordered them to defend 
themſelves againſt any that ſhould at- 
tempt to ſeize their perſons. The next 
day the King came in perſon, with 500 
men, who ſeized all the avenues of the 
houſe. The ſpeaker being riſen from 


the chair, the King ſeated himſelf in it, 


proteſting he was not come there to uſe 
violence, 
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violence, but in moderate terms demand- 
ed that the five members ſhould be deh- 


vered up, and at going out, told them, 


he left them to debate among them- 
faves on his demand, and hoped they 


would immediately fend him the crimi- 


nals. 

The commons came to ſeveral reſolu- 
tions againſt the proceeding of the King's. 
The city of London was of the parlia- 
ments fide, and addreſſed the King to 
have the members left at liberty. Seve- 
ral ſeditious fanatical preachers were bu- 
fy about this time, and ſtirred the peo- 
ple up to rebellion ;| one in particular 
preached on this text, Ve have no part 
n Duvid, neither have we inheritance in 
the ſon of  Feſſe; every man to his tents, 
0 Nad Tk. midſt of theſe commo- 
tions, the King retired to Hampton-court, 
and the next day the fix proſcribed mem- 
bers were brought to parliament in tri- 
umph. This was not all ; for the commons 
commanded the ſheriffs of London, and 
major-general S#ippon to inveſt the tow- 
er, and to blockade it : They ordered 


Sir John Horbam to go immediately to 


Hull, a ſtrong town, and magazine in 
Yorefhire, and directed the governour of 
Portſmouth to be very careful of the 
town, and not to ſuffer any perſon to 
come in and command there, without 
the King's commiſſion approved by par- 
en. op 
Theſe three orders were very chagri- 
ning to the King, who ſaw himſelf re- 
duced to that phanton of ſovereignty, of 
a Doge of Venice. The King offered to 
50 in in perſon againſt the Ji rebels, 
ut the parliament did not approve of 
it, for Pym, in one of his ſpeeches, ac- 
cuſed the King with holding intelligence 
with the heads of the Jriſb papiſts, The 
queen was charged with high-treaſon, 
and cited in parliament, and to avoid ap- 


pearing before the commons, and not to 


fuffer the indignity of a flight, ſhe went 
to Holland with her daughrer, who had 
been married the year before to prince 
William of Naſſau. The lords had ad- 
mitted to bail the 12 biſhops; but the 
commons recommitted them, by which 
they arrogated to themſelves a ſuperiori- 
ty over the lords, and the King either 
could not, or durſt not remedy it? 


1 


He diſeovered his uneaſinefs and ir- 
reſolution, by the continual changes cf 
his reſidence. . His removal to 7ork, en- 
creaſed his' fears and jealouſies of both the 
lords and commons; who believed, and 
not without reaſon, that this journey was 
with deſign to ſeize on Hull. The par- 
hament ſent orders to the earl of Nor- 


thumberland, then lord high-admiral, to 


have his fleet in readineſs for the ſecuri- 
ty of the kingdom, forbiding him to act 
otherwiſe than according as he ſhould be 
commiſſioned by parliament, The King 
continued his journey to York, - and he 
was got as far as Huntington, before he 
notified it to the parliament. . On re- 
ceiving this advice, they drew up a bill, 
which demonſtrated their furpriſe and 
anger. This bill was to advertiſe the na- 
tion of the danger it was expoſed to from 
papiſts, and forbid any perſons to enliſt, 
but under the parliaments banners, and 


by virtue of their commiſſions ; order 


ing that the commiſhons iſſued by the 
King, ſhould be of no effect, as unlaw- 
wg tet | | 

The parliament ſuſpected the King's 
deſign upon Hull, and provided for its 
ſecurity, by recommending it to the go- 
vernour to be faithful and vigilant, aſ- 
ſuring him in caſe of an attack, timely 
ſuccours ſhould be ſent him. The King 
made a new offer to go to Ireland, but 
the parliament rejected it. The King 
wanted the magazine at Hull to be ſent 
to Ireland; and the parliament thought 
the tower of Lale a more proper 
place. But before they came to an o 


rupture, the King, who could not de- 


ceive the parliament, endeavoured to 
ſurpriſe the governour; and coming in- 


to the neighbourhood of Hull, accom—- 


panied by ſome gentlemen of the coun- 
try, and 300 of his horſe-guards, he 
drew near the town, and ſent to tell the 
governour Sir John Hotham, that he 
would dine with him; but the gover- 
nour excuſed himſelf on his orders from 
the parliament, to whom he was anfwe- 


rable for the place; and that he could 


not ſuffer any perſons armed, and with _- 


ſo numerous a train, as his majeſty had 


with him, to enter the town. The King 
offered to come in in perſon, only with 


the 
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the twentieth! part of his retinue, but in 
vain; it Was in (vain too, that on this 
ſecond refuſal of the Governour, he 
puniſhed as a 
Horbam kneeling on 
a rampart from whence he ſpoke to the 
King, the gate being ſhut, begged of 


bim not ite {o ſevere to a man who 
only diſcharged his duty to his majeſty 


and to the parliament : But. nevertheleſs, 


he continued firm to his reſolution, and 


the King being obliged to retire, declared 
him a Traitor. At the ſame time he ſent 


to the two houſes, complaining of the 


Tojury he had received from the gover- 
parliament commended his 
Fidelity. 
The parliament beg 
their ſafety, and wihout the King's con- 
ſent began to raiſe troops, and exhorted 
all faithful gentlemen, to ſhow their zeal 
their church, and for 
their liberties, and by their ready obedi- 
ence to ſo juſt a reſolution of the parlia- 
All the month of April was 
t in mutual bickerings, the parlia- 
ment - infiſting on their right, and the 
Both extracted from the 
condition of the kingdom. 
One of the moſt important diſputes 
between the King and parliament, if it 
was not even the chief, was about the 
Militia ; the raifing of which each par- 
ty pretended to independently one of the 
other, and which neither perhaps had a 


right to, without the unanimous con- 


ſent of both. This diſpute was began 


in 1629, revived in 1640, 1641, 1642, 
and carried on with warmth. The com- 


mons preſented a bold addreſs to the 
King, and one of their Members made 
a ſharp ſpeech in the houſe; How can 
any one (ſaid he) maintain that the King 


can raiſe troops by his own authority! He 


may' then order Ahle for their. payment, 
which is what no King of England ever 
pretended to; and if fome of them had re- 


recourſe to extraordinary methods for raiſins 


Money, they always found themſolves in 
It belongs to no body but the + 
commons, © to grant the King the neceſſary 
 fums" for the public good; all other taxes 
dobate ver, occaſion 11 hatred and tl 


the wrong. 


Garand of the people, * 


an to crovide for | 


plice i in parliament. 
to have Hull put into his hand, but 


The perſon who ſpoke after, this man- 
ner, was nevertheleis of opinion, that 
both ſides ſhould diſarm. But the com- 


mons voted other wiſc, and ſaid it was 


their duty to put the nation in a ſtate of 
defenſe. This reſolution was approved 
by the lords, ſo that in this they intirely 
agreed. This year and the next the 
proceeded farther, and voted that the 
parliament army was the only means 
leſt to ſave the nations :declaring 
the army raiſed by the King at the Sug- 
geſtions of evil counſellors, to oppreſs 
the nation, to be enemies of their coun- 
y. The King on his ſide declared, 
that he would treat all thoſe as rebels, 
or as authors, and favourers of rebellion, 
that ſhould be found in arms againſt him, 
or ſhould furniſh his enemies troops with 
money, Horſes, or proviſion. 
A volume would ſcarce contain the 
ſeveral meſſages that pas d between the 
King and parliatnent, fo that I can't 
mention them here, but refer the reader 
to-Ruſpworth's collection. | 
On the 12th of May the King called 
the nobility of Yorkſhire at York, and 
there ſhewed to them, the conteſt be- 


tween him and the parliament, on ac- 


count of the Fortreſs of Hull. All the 


lords and gentlemen declared for the 


King, and aſſured him of their affecti- 
ons; he publiſhed his edict, by which 
they were ordered to be in- arms 
ret his perſon. - The parliament took 
this for a, Declaration of war, and three 
days after, they declared all thoſe that 
ſhould take up arms purſuant to that 
command,diſturbers ofthe publick peace; 
enjoining all governours and lieutenants 
of counties, to raiſe the militia and fall 
upon them. This proceeding was not 
reliſhed by all the lords; nor even by all 
the commons, a great number of each 
houſe quitted the parliament and came 
over to the King. Littleton, the lord 
leeper was of this number, having firſt 
ſent the great ſeal, which he followed 
ſoon after. The parliament: cauſe ano- 
ther to be made, and nine peers that 
went to the King, were deprived of their 
The King demands 


the parliament refuſed it. Remonſtr an- 


ces, 


0 
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ces, declarations, and proteſtations were 
plenty, the recital of them would be 
too tedious here ; for which reaſon I re- 
fer the reader to my lord Clarendon's hit- 
tory, where they are incerted at length. 


Whatever fincerity, or diſſimulation 


had been hitherto practiſed on either ſide; 


each, now thought of nothing but of 
obtaining that by force of arms, which 


could not be obtained by intrigue or ne- 
gotiation, and the two armies appeared 
he field, and the fleet at ſea. The 
king's troops appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Hull, and it was not long be- 
fore the parliaments aſſembled. Theſe 
had the earl of Eſſex for their generaliſſi- 
ng, whom the king had in the month 
of March before ordered, either to quit 
the parliament, or elſe reſign his office of 
lord-chamberlain. The carl of Eſſex 
choſe the latter, and ſent his ſtaff, as my 
lord Holland did his golden-key on the 
fame day, on the like ſummons. Thus 
it was the king weakened his own party, 
and ſtrengthened the parliament, purely 
out of complaiſance to the queen, who 
hated thoſe two lords. | 
The earls of Bedford and Pembroke 
were appointed lieutenant-generals. The 
firſt of. the horſe, and the other of the 
foot, both under the command of the 
Generaliſſimo; and the parliament em- 
ployed 100,000 J. of the money deſign- 
ed for Ireland, in the payment of thoſe 
troops. The king's troops got the ſtart 
of the parliaments ; but the earl of Var- 
wick made himſelf maſter of the fleet 
for the parliament ; and having ſtruck 
the duke of York's flag, whom the king, 
his father, had made lord high-admiral, 
he hoiſted his own. The king inveſted 
Hull, but was ſoon obliged to raiſe the 


ſiege. The king comforted himſelf for 


this ill ſucceſs with the 'news he received, 


that colonel Goring, governour of Port/- 
mouth, had declared for him. This made 
the king defirous of being nearer to. Lon- 
aan; ſo on the 25th of Auguſt 1644, 


he ſet up the royal ſtandard at Notting- 


ham, and his troops rendeſvouzed there. 
Before he took the field, he eſtabliſhed 
two manifeſto's. In the fiiſt he decla- 
red the earl of Eſſex a traitor and rebel, 


as well as all thoſe who had raiſed 
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troops, by virtue of commiſſions from 
the two houſes. The ſecond was ſent to 
the parliament, who refuſed audience to 
his deputies, and proſcribed the peers 
who had abandoned them, eſpecially the 
duke of Richmond, the ot. of Newcaſe 
th, Cumberland, Briſtol, and Carnarvon. 
Thoſe mutual r were follow- 
ed hy the march of troops on both ſides. 
The king, at the head of his army, ha- 
ving the earl of Lindſey for his lieutenant- 
general, departed from, Nottingham, and 
took his rout to Shrewſbury ; where, he 
found his army to be 16000 foot, and 
6000 horſe, including the dragoons. 
Every where, where the king's army 
paſſed, the king made a f. 5 to the 
nobility, and the people 182 country. 
The time may come, ſaid he, that I may 


be able to indemnify my good ſubjects for 


their ſufferings on my account; and to in- 


ict on the wicked, the puniſhment due to. 


their rebellion. He added, that his cauſe 
was the cauſe of religion, and of the laws. 
of the nation; and that it would be glori- 


ous hereafter, for thoſe that ſuffered any 


damage in the preſerving f their king, 
and porn of the 2 4 JA * 

The parliament's army, pretty near of 
equal force to the kings, began their 
march on the gth of September; but they 
ſpent ſome time in ſecuring of Glhuceſter 
and Briſtol. On the 22d of October, the 


two /armies came in fight of one ano-. - 


ther ; and on the 23d, which was Sun-. 
day, they engaged. The battle was 
ſought in a vale under Eqdpe-hill, called 
Red-horſe-vale, a name which it deſerv- 
ed a-new, from the blood that 'was ſhed. 
there. Both ſides fought with equal fu- 

ry; and what is very rare, with equal 
fucceſs, each ns e the victory. 

Both having lain all night on the field of 
battle, retired next day, The number, 
of the lain amounted to 6000, among 
whom were a great many perſons of diſ- 
tinction. Amongſt thoſe of the king's 
ſide, was the earl of Lindſey, who that. 


day led the foot, and the lord Aubrony, 
ſon to the duke of Lenox, and brother 
to the duke of Richmond; and on "I 


parliaments, my lord St. John, colonel 


Eſſex, and colonel Ramſey... The Loy 
pho, abel 


and prince Rupert his nephew, fignalize, 
5 5 their 
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| 25 Fo "A his 2 were forced to uſe 


vioknce, to draw him out of the midſt 


of the battle. 

Nothing roves the Sale of the 

ſucceſs more, than. the inaction which 
parties "remained in, neither of 

chem attempting to renew the fight, but 

- only narrowly obſerved each other, to 

diſpute the entrance into London. The 


ut of Eſſex entred that capital as it were 


in triumph, * and. the king retired to 


ord. 

Pen n tine to the fimous battle 
of Newbury, which was on the 2oth of 
September, 1643. Nothing confiderable 
happened between the two 1 only 
furpriſes and ſkirmiſhes, wi 
equal ſucceſs on boch k ſides. 
miſſed very 
ſure to ſee himſelf maſter of all for 
the gavernour offered to deliver it up 

to him, but the parliament got notice 
of it, and ſeized Loy 
and his ſon, and ied them both 


tobe beheaded, n was done in the 


| 7 following. | 


the queen returned 12855 Holland, a 


Hnded in the north with new ,proviſio 
both of men and money. At York, the | 


mented by the carl of Mang,, 
""quitted. the Scorch Covenant, 
and came over to the king, and perſeve- 


- ll in bis ſervice, till he ſuffered death | 


for his cauſe, after having gained many 


battles, From | ork the queen came 


TOs he ts bing then ans 
ſhe was ſcarce got thither when the 
commons. brought in a bill againſt her, 
accuſing her of high-treaſon. The par- 

ent ordered her revenue and the 
Kings to be ſeized on, to be employed 
Sr dhe neceſſities of the ſtate. The 


ple's outrages were great, they in- 
ws the Queen's chapel, and tore eve- 


7 thing in pieces, out of a hatred to 
opery.. 


mans, for Which ſeveral perſons were 
r ue F 
NIE: theſe 1 


Ha, 
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The king | 
narrowly of having the plea- 


governour of Hull, 
ſext's Itutenants,” 


A conſpiracy was diſcovered a- 
gainſt the city of Londbn, and the com- 


Huleu and Clare quit- | 


E 


ted the parliament party, and came 
to the King in his camp, and were ve. 
ry well received, The King beſieged 
Ghuceſter, and Eſſex relieved it, and at 
Hungerford. the two armies had a ren- 
counter, which was followed by a bat- 
tle. at Newbury, in which, 8000 men 
were killed, Each party arrogated. to 
themſelves the victory; and ſome days 
afterwards the earl of Eſſex entred the 
city of London, with all the pomp of a 
conqueror. The people received him 
with ſhouts of joy, and the commons, 


with their bi at the head, can e to 


compliment him on that oecaſion. 

The King retired to Oxford, and call- 
ed a parliament, but no buſineſs was 
done. Deputies were ſent from the par- 
liament at Wefminſter, to the eſtates of 
Scotland, and a union was propoſed and 
accepted of, Lefly was general of the 
Scotch army, who beſieged and took 


Vork. The parliament's army blockaded 


Oxford ; but the King marched out, and 
defeated Waller, one of the earl of E/ 
The queen retired to 
Exeter, where, on the 1oth of June, 


| ſhe was ed of that princeſs Hen- 
theſe things were be | 


d Orleans, ſo famed for her wit and beau- 


rietta, who was afterwards dutcheſs of 


ty, and which gained her, perhaps, but 

too many adorers at the court of France. 
Exeter was threatened with a ſiege, 
which made the queen uneaſy, fo chat 


ſhe retired to Pendennis caſtle; but not 


thinking her ſelf fafe enough there, ſhe 
embarked for France. She did not get 
there without danger, the ſhip ſhe was 
in was diſcovered by vice-admiral Bat, 
who gave her charge into Bro, and did 
not quit her without firing ſeveral vol- 


lies of ſhot, in order to fink her. The 


queen was received in France by the 


oung king her nephew, with all the 
hal Fn due to her rank. When {he 
was on board, her hatred, or her fears 
was ſo great, that ſhe ordered the cap- 
tain of her ſhip to kill her, rather than 
deliver her up to the Engliſh rebels. 

Nevertheleſs the king was reſolved not 


to loſe Exeter, and therefore he endea- 
- youred to prevent the ſiege. 
were doing, che 


He entred 
Devonſbire, and forced the parliament 
general to fly before him. Several towns, 
ſuch 
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ſuch as Dfordcomb, Barnſtable, South. 


molton, &c. returned to the king's ſub- 


jection, and very little was wanting of 
Plymouth's falling into his . majeſty's 
hands, by the intrigues of Sir Alexander 
Carew, 5 they were diſcovered, and 
he loſt his heac. 


The earl of Eſex was inconſolable for 


the loſs of this campaign, and the year 


following laid down his generalſhip. Sir 


Thomas Fairfax ſucceeded him, and 


' Cromwell was made his lieutenant. | The 
King quitted Cornwall and Devonſhire, 


in order to draw near Oxford, which he 
had made his place of arms; and entred 


Berkſhire, in which county Newbury is, 


which was already famous for the battle 
fought there, on the 19th of September 
1643. On the 6th of November, the 
earl of Mancheſter attacked the King, 
who was encamped under the walls of 
Newbury ; the battle was obſtinate on 
both fides, and each party in their turn, 
had the advantage, but not deciſive. 
The king retired, and the enemy took 
the town, but the caſtle held out. The 
king returned thither on the 19 of No- 
vember following, and that day and the 
next, there was warm ſkirmiſhing ; but 
they either could not, or would not come 
to a general engagement. Cromwell ac- 
cuſed the earl of Mancheſter in full par- 
lament, of cowardice and treaſon, and 
the earl retorted the accuſation, but it 


| Proceeded no farther.  - 


Archbiſhop Laud was tried, and plead- 
ed the King's pardon, which he had 


_ cauſed to be iſſued in all the forms; the 


archbiſhop preſented it to them, after 
his ſentence, but they declared it null. 
It was on the 1oth of January that this 
prelate, at the age of 72, had his head 
cut off on Tower-hill ;- it was a fad fight 
to behold the firſt peer of the kingdom, 
and the primate of England, in fo ad- 
vanced an age, make his appearance up- 
on a ſcaffold, there to die by the hands 
of the common executioner. bat 

The king was enclined to peace, and 
a conference was held at Uxbridge, the 
29th of January. Cromwell was ap- 
appointed one the Deputies of the houſe 
of commons, of which he was a mem- 
ber; and he appeared there in an equi- 


of King CA EN the Fig. 9 
page equally ſuited to a man of the 
ſword, and of the chufch: As a ſoldier © 


he had a buff coat on, and a ſword by 
his fide; and as a divine, he. had a lit- 
tle band; his hair cut cloſe to his ears, 
and a little bible under his arm. If this 
figure ſurpriſed the company, they, were 
much more ſurpriſed at his ſpeech ; for 
he ſtood up, and loudly faid, That the 
affairs they. were about; were of that 
conſequence, that they .ought firſt to in- 
voke the Holy Ghoſt, to preſide over 
their debates ; and kneeling at the fame 
time, he made a prayer: this was a 
bold action; but as it ſeemed to be war- 
ranted by piety, no body oppoſed it. 
The conferences ended without doing 
any thing, each party ſeparated highly 
diſobliged with the other. Divers ſkir- 
miſhes happened in Feland, the king 
propoſed a ceſſation of arms there, but 
the parliament oppoſed it. 

Ihe battle of Naſeby proved very un- 


fortunate to the king, who loſed the 


victory, and was ſorced to fiy to Ox- 


ford. Nor was this all his mortifica- 


tion; for his box of letters, and papers 
were taken, and ſent to the parliament, 
who not only read, but printed and pub- 
liſhed them. Montroſi, who proved him- 


ſelf a loyal ſubje& to the king, carricd 


all before him in Scotland, but was en- 
countered by Leſley. with a much ſupe- 
rior force, and obliged to fly; but made 
a fine retreat. The king had very ill 


ſucceſs in the Weſt, and loſt Bridgewg- 


ter, Bath and Briſto!, The caſtle of 
Baſing was taken by Cromwel, and the 
marquis of Wincheſter in it. When he 
was carried to mon, he made uſe of 
this fine expreſſion: I have been careful 
to keep my conſcience clear before God; to 
preſerve my fidelity to my King, and my 
honour amongſt men; it is indifferent i 
me if fortune triumphs over the reſt. 
Precautions being taken for the ſecu- 
rity of London, all things were now pre- 
paring to lay fiege to Oxford, hoping to 


N 
o 


ſhut the king, therein; and by, mak 
themſelves maſters of his perſon, 345 \ 


impoſe on him ſuch conditions as the 


parliament pleaſed.” The king had no- 


tice of their deſign, and. on his ſide, 
prepared to eſcape, He diſpached the 


faithful 
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5 
be 


beſieging Newark with the Scotch ar- 
ig, and received lach an anſier as be 
could - with... 'Lefly ſeemed overjoyed: at 


the confidence which his majeſty repoſed 


King had not only nothing to fear, 
in ner Bis army; but 


4 * 
tl - 
" i. 


they awed to: ful 
ch "aflurances, as theſe, the King did 
not heffitate, but left Oxford privately, 


covered with a capon that hid his face. 
* es I 199 . 
As Leſly had notice of the Kings arrival 


in the camp, he came to wait on him, 
accompanied by the principal officers of 
the army, and kneeling, preſented him 
with his word, which he held by the 
point, calling him his lord and his King; 


the officers paid him the fame homage, 


and every thing ſeemed to promiſe a 
reer 
e next day, the King ſent orders to 


the goyernour of Newark, to ſurrendet 


to the parliamentarians, which was done. 
After the reduction of this place; the 
army decamped to accompany the King 
to Newcaſtle, Leſiy marching on his left, 


and all the Scotch lords about him, 


The bells rang wherever he paſſed that 


day, and illuminations were made at 


night. This was all outward ſhow, for 


* 


on the army's arrival at Durham, on 
the zothof May, Leſh publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, forbidding. all perſons that 
had borne arms againſt the Engliſb par- 


lament, to approach the Kings perſon, 
and all his army to have any correſpon- 


- dence with them. On the other hand 


the committee fitting at Edinburgh, 
prohibited all manner of perſons whatſo- 
ever to go out of the kingdom without 


leave, or to ask any favour from the 
king; ſo that he might eaſily ſee, he 


was rather in ſlavery and priſon, than at 
eng se. 
As ſoon as the parliament at Veſimin- 

er heard of the King's eſcape from Ox- 
ford, they cauſed it to be proclaimed, 
that whoever ſhould conceal him was a 
traitor,. and having been informed that 


| he was received by the Scotch army, 
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Haithfol A/burnban, to general Deſly then 


neflenger; that 


their lawful ſovereign. On 


two houſes deſired, that the King might 


be ſent to Warwick caftle, where they 


thought he would be more ſecure, and 
and demanded that Aſburnbam and 
Hudſon, who accompanied the King in 
his flight, ſhould be delivered upto them; 


but the Scotch excuſed themſelves from 


both. Indeed, they ſeized, on Hudſon, 
who was making his eſcape; but they 
either could 55 or would not take A/þ- 
burnham, who got off. As for the King 
he was conducted from Durham to News 
caſtle, where he was received like a King, 
but guarded as a priſoner. The gover- 
nour lined the ſtreets, and came to re- 
ceive the King at the gates, and preſent- 
ed him the keys of the town. General 
Ley, who had. an appartment in the 
governour's houſe, quitted it with his 
tamily, to make room for the King to 
lodge there, and nothing of outſide and 
ceremony was wanting. 5+ Yi 
Fairfax took Oxford, and recovered 
the great ſeal, which the parliament af- 
terwards broke. The duke of York was 
ſent to St. James s, were the duke of Glou- 
cher, his youngeſt brother, and the prin- 
cels Henrietta his ſiſter, were already. 
Many other places followed theexamy leof 
Oxfard and furrender'd the parliamenta- 
rians. * Montroſs, who fought bravely for 
the King was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 
Trverneſs. The King wrote to him to 
lay down his arms, which he refuſed to 
do, faying the King was forced to do as 
Lefly bad him; but nevertheleſs hequit- 
ted Scotland ſoon after, and went into 
the ſervice of the emperor, | 
The King repented that he delivered 
himſelf up to the Scots, for the Engliſb 
parliament demanded he ſhould be deli- 
vered up ; but difficulties were ſtarted. 
The Scots, who had given their parole 
tothe King, thought themſelves obliged 
to keep it, ' but they were very deſirous 
that the Covenant ſhould be performed, 


and that the King ſubmitting himſelf 


thereunto, ſhould give the two King- 
doms the ſatisfaction they demanded, 
about the aboliſhing of epiſcopacy. 'This 
the King would never conſent to, ſo that 
the unfortunate King was delivered up, 


and the Scots had five hundred thouſand. 


pounds in ſatisfaction. This unhappy 
| . prince 


bought hum, than with theje that bad 
baſely fold bim. _ 

It was in thebeginningof the year 1647 
that the King was carried from Newcaſtle 
to his houſe at Homby, which from one 


of his houſes of pleaſure was changed 


into a priſon, where the guard allowed 
bim by the parliament ; were rather his 
-goaler than domeſticks. The King 
ſent two propoſals to the houſes : one was 
to receive him in parliament with all 
the honours that were due to him. The 


other, which was only the conſequence 


of the "firſt; conſiſted in a general am- 
neſty for all that had paſſed on both 
ſides, The parliament rejected them, 
and offered freſh indignities ; they ſaid, 
that they would hear of no accomodati- 
on till the king had revoked his declara- 
tions' againſt them, and acknowledged, 
that they bad taken up arms againſt him 
only to maintain the laws, and preſerve. 


tbe privileges of the nation. 


The King paſſed four or five months 
very melancholy in the ſolitude of Halm- 
by, almoſt without any converſation, and 
even without the comfort of having his 
ordinary ' preachers. He ſent twice to 


amongſt whom ſome were biſhops, and 
left it to them to chuſe out any two 
they pleaſed ; but they had the cruelty 


to refuſe him that ſatisfaction, and ſent 


two preſbyterian miniſters, WhO were 
no ways agreeable to him, however he 
endeavoured to comfort himſelf by pray- 
er and faſting, which he conſtantly ob- 
ſerved every Friday. As for acts of 
royalty, they would not permit him to 
perform any, except that of touching 


for the Kinz's-evil, This was altered, 


for the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, 
declared the practice of it ſuperſtitions, 
and the two houſes publiſhed a prohibi- 
tion of it, with ſevere penalties to any 
perſon that ſhould partake of it for the 
e e _pY 

The parliament agreed that the King 


ſhould be removed to Oatlands in Surry, 
a royal houſe on the Thames, about 
. twenty” four miles from London. Every 
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7 rince was heard to ſay, that he was bet- 
tee ſatisfied to be withthoſe that bad dearly 


thing ſeemed to contribute to the re- 


ſtoreing of his majeſty, and the publick 


tranquility ; the two houſes applyed 


themſelves to give orders for the govern- 


ment of the kingdom, and for the pay- 
ing off and disbanding the army. The 


officers reſuſed to disband, and preſen- 
ted inſolent petitions, which were 3 : 


ted by the parliament. While theſe 
great ſtrokes were ſtruck againſt the ar- 
my, the army ſtruck a bolder againſt 
theKing ; and ſoon after, *anotherbolder 


even againſt the parliament. On the aA 


of June, when the King was preparing 


to leave Holmby, to go to Oatlande, he 


was very much ſurprized to ſee his caſtle 
inveſted by armed men, who had orders 
to carry him elſewhere. This was one 
cornet Foyce, a tailor formerly by trade; 
who at the head of fifty horſe came 
down to acquaint the King of this order. 


The King deſired to know from what 


part they came, and if they had a de- 
hgn to take him away by force? Joyce 
anſwered, that they came from the 


whole army, that they ſhould be very 


ſorry to uſe violence; but that in ſhort 
they muſt bring him with them. The 
King then propoſed, that they might 
carry him to Newmarket, and Joyce con- 
ſented to it. He was there carried in his 


litter, in the midſt of the horſe, in a 


manner not very reſpectful. Cromwell. 
who had made himſelf head of the Inde- 


pendents, was the occaſion of this affair. 
The ſtate of Scotland reſented the carry- 


ing away the King, and the Engliſh par- 
liament and the army had a diſpute about 
it. The army demanded juſtice on theſe 
members who oppoſed them, and ad- 
vanced towards London. Cromwell and 
Ireton was underhand the occaſion of 


this march; they publiſhed Mamnifef 8 


and the country joined them. They 


demanded that eleven members ſhould 
be ſuſpended from the houſe of com- 
mons, and drew up a plan of govern- 
ment. Eleven or twelve of the lords, 
and a hundred of the commoners, fear- 
ing the fury of the militia, and of the 
prentices, left Londbn, and fled to Wind- 


ſor for refuge, which was“ at that time 


the head quarters of the amy. The di- 


2 viſions 


were received, not only without appo 
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and the citizens, haſtened likewiſe the 


marchof the troops, 9 
On tht th of Auguſi, the ſheriffs of 
of London Came to ſubmit to 


— = 


Oe Yet the layer rnembers wade 
their eſcape beyond-ſea. The next day, 
Cremwel inveſted the palace at Weſtmin- 


Ber, placed the guards in the court, in 


the hall, and even at the doors of the 


| two houſes, Some little time after, ge- 


neral Fairfax came with the 12 lords, 
and the hundred commoners, who came 
to take their places in the houſe, 5 
tion, but with the loud acclamations of 
the people, and the univerſal applauſe of 
the two houſes. The earl of Manche- 
fer made a ſpeech to the general in the 
houſe of Jondey et the ſpeaker of the 
ouſe of commons, ſpoke his panegy- 


0 


| 12 in their houſe; the ſoldiers had 


1 
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ikewiſe their ſhare in the publick joy, 


and were gratificd with a month's pa 
extraordinary, Two days after, the ar- 


my marched in triumph croſs the city, 


and all the ſoldiers had laurel branches 
try, the army was diſtributed into quar- 
they ſurrounded the city. n 
Ihe King had ſo great liberty allow- 
removed to, that he could at all times 
& the dukes of N und Ghucgſer, and 
= princes Elizabeth. In his converſa- 
tion with them, he only ſpoke to them 
What they ſhould do after his death; 
he recommended to them all, to have 2 
prince of M alen, and to perſevere in the 
proteſtant xeligion. The king was ap- 
prehenſive that the duke of Gluce 


© his brgchers, So he exhorted him err. 


ure. They conſented | 


3 
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- viſions in the city, between the militia 


neſtly to refuſe the crown, in caſe tley 
ſhould offer it bim. The little prince 
(then but ſeven years old) made anſwer, 
That he would remain equally unſbaken 
in bit duty to God, and to his brothers, 
The king, after ſeyeral fruitleſs endea- 
yours: to reconcile himſelf to the army 


and parliament, made his eſcape from 
' Hampton-court, and fled to the iſle of 


Wight. Colonel Hammend was then go- 
vernour, and in the intereſt of the par- 


p lament, to whom he ſent word of the 


king's arrival. Before his majeſty left 
Hampten-court, he put a writing on the 
table, purporting, That be myſt earneſtly 
wiſhed for feace ; and the reaſin why be 
removed humfelſ from a place ⁊ebere le 
was under reſtraint, only to anther, 
where be might treat of it with greater 
Freedom. That he had nothing more at 
heart, than the liberties of bis people, the 
peace and tranquility of bis kingdoms, the 
union of Scotland and England, and the 


 Jatrifaetion of the parliament, and the ar- 


my itſeif, being leſs jealoys of the title of 
eng, than of father to hrs ceuntry. N 

His letter to the two houſes, confum- 
ed the truth of his proteſtations; but e- 
bout this time, the Levellers aroſe, and 
hindered all hopes of accommodation. 
The parliament made divers unjuſt de- 
mands, which the king rejected, and en- 


y deayoured to make his eſcape from the 


ile of Wight; A ſhip was provided ; 
but the wind, which hitherto had been 
fair, on a ſudden chopt about, and was 
ſo contrary, that the king durſt not ven- 
ture to embark. This misfortune gave 
the governour time to double the guard: 
to cauſe the gates to be ſhut, and to 
2 2 of the 2 all the king's do- 
meſticks, and all ſuſpected perſons. Capt. 
Burley attempted to ſave — rnd and 
beat the drum, to call about him all thoſe 
that were willing - be ky ee 10 
generous an undertaking; but he was 
taken, and feat to Mincleſter, where he 
We are now entring on the year 1648, 
which was fata? to the king, his ill-lack 
on one fide, and Crowes good fortune 
zing rapiglity, to the degradation of the 
one, and to the riſe of nnn. 


of King C HAR 


the 3d of January, the two houſes drew 
up an act, which annulled the authori- 
ty of the king, and tranſlated all the ſo- 
vereignty to the parliament: This was 
conceived in three articles; by the firſt, 
the two houſes declared, that they would 
addreſs themſelves no more to the king, 
nor hold any more correſpondence with 


him. By the ſecond, they forbad all 


ons to have any correſpondence with 
wich the king. And by the third, they 
declared all thoſe Traytors, that ſhould 
that order. It is reported, 

that this terrible reſolution, which ſap- 
the very foundation of royalty, was 
not taken, till after the houſe of com- 
mons had heard Treton, who was the 


firſt that ſpake with warmth, and after- 


wards Cromwel who ſeconded him. 


Their ſpeeches were vehement and bold, 


or rather menaces ; and the parliament 
being afraid of the army joined with 
them. There two obſtacles to Cram- 
uels deſigns, the city of London, and the 
diviſions in Scotland, where the king had 
a party headed by the duke of Hamilton. 
- However cloſely the king was ſhut up 
in the iſle of #:ght, he ſtill held a cor- 
refpondence in England, and had intel- 
ligence from thence. The counties of 
pm Eſſex, and Wales, were the beſt 
affected to him; it was the latter that 
firſt ſet up the king's ſtandard, and the 


ſoldiers wore a white and blud ribband 


in their hats, which was the king's co- 
jours. Some little time after, the duke 
of York made his eſcape from St. Fames's 
diſguiſed like a young woman; and ta- 
king boat in the Thames, he was carri- 
ed down to Tilbury, where a ſhip wait- 
ed for him, and there put on board, 
from whence he was landed at Middle- 
baurg, and from thence proceeded to 
_ Hague, to the princeſs of Orange his 


| Cromwel went into Wales, and laid 
ſiege to Pembroke, and reduced the town, 
of which be gave the parliament notice, 
and recommended the troops to them; 
acquainting the houſes; that he intend- 
ed to go Northwrard to Scotland, not at 
all deterred by a march of three hun- 
dred miles. The party of Rayaliſts, not- 
withſtanding this increaſed daily, and af- 
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ter having left 3000 men at Sandwich 
and Canterbury, which had declared for 
them ; they arrived on the 26th of May, 
with 7000 more at Rocheſter. The earl of 


Norwich was made general; but his good 


intentions could not get the better of the 
king's ill fortune, nor the militia that he 
commanded get the better of the diſci- 
plined troops of the parliament. The 
firſt ſhock that they met with was at 
Maidſtone ; but the earl of Norwich was 
deſirous to lead them to Londen, and en- 
camped at Greenwich, where he expect- 
ed many would join him from Surry, 


Eſſex, and Southwark ; but he was de- 
ceived in all his expectations, not a man 


ſtirred in his favour; but, on the con- 
trary, he received advice, that the par- 
liament had declared him a Traytor, and 
the city of London had applauded the 
proclamation. At the ſame time, a pa- 
nick fear ſpread among the troops, who 
croſſed the Thames in ſeveral parts; and 
thinking to go into Eſſex, they miſtook 
their way, and went into Middlgſex; and 
before they knew where they were, they 
got into the ſuburbs of London. This 
was a falſe ſtep, out of which they ex- 
tricated themſelves ; and having again 
gat into Eſſex, they joined their general, 
'The affairs ſeemed to have a different 
race, the nobility and gentry of the 
country declaring for the king, came to 
join the army at Norw:zch,. which croſſ- 
ed the country, and ſeized on Colchefter 
on the 1oth of June, only with deſign 
of reſting there for ſome few days; but 
the enemy being at their heels, attacked 
them about a mile from the town, and 
were very near entring it pel-mel along 
with them; but they were preyented, 
and the gates ſhut againſt them. Before 
we look into the ſucceſs of this fiege, 
which did not prove to the royaliſt's ad- 


vantage, we muſt return to the war of 


Scotland, which was not more ſucceſsful, 


the miſcarriage of which occaſioned the 
loſs of Colcheſter, and of all the king's 
party in England... 5 

Scotland was divided into two parties, 
the Royaliſts with duke Hamilton at their 
head, entred England about the begin- 


ning of July. Berwick and Carliſie ſur- 


rendred to them; after which they 
marched. 
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"marched 1 into Lancafl ire, and encamped 
At Preſton. The two houſes being a- 

dated | at the Scotch invaſion, and the 
revolt of Berwick and Carlifie, caſt their 
eye on Cromwell, as on their deliverer, 
and Honored him with the ſtile of Pro- 
tear of their religion and liberty. Crom- 
well joyfully accepted of the command 


of the army, and entred the northern 


Countries, With deſign either to keep or 

reduce them to the parliaments obe- 
dience. The 15th of August there was 
à battle in which the royaliſts loſt 2000 
men, beſides 4000 taken priſoners. It 
Was on the 22d of Auguſt, that the 
houſe having mutined, deliver'd up their 


leaders to Cromwell, who. put duke Ha- 


milton into the lord Gray's cuſtody, and 
{ent the parliament an account of this 
ſhort and fortunate expedition. 10 24: 
The fame news was likewiſe fent to 
Pour, then befieging Colcheſter.” The 
pldiers within the town forced their lead- 


er to capitulate. Lucas and Lifle were 


hct; and the earl of Norwich and the 


lord. Capel were ſent priſoners to Windſor. | 


The ſoldiers were ſtripped and turned out 
of” the town, and the town was ſaved 
from pillage by paying one hundred and 


fifty thouſand pounds. A fleet com- 


manded by the prince of Wales appeared 
off the Brgh ;/þ coaſt, and the fquadron 
af ſhips riding in the Downs declared for 
the King. Upon this, the prinee reſol- 
ved to ſeek for, and engageè the parlia- 
mient's fleet, under the command of the 
karl of V. arwick | but juſt as they were 
Boing to ingage a Norm araſe;-which 
- obliged the prince to ſteer for Holland, 
wWhilſt Warwick went into the Downs. 
There he received the letters of thanks 
from the two houſes, and at the ſame 
time, orders for the payment of the ſol- 
diers and failors,, and to — the 
Yet” with men and ſhips. 
On the 20th of September Cromwell 
ey the Twyed,” and entred- Scotland, 
not as" conquieror, but as-a deliverer, 
as he alledged in his manifeſto: + Having 
meaſutes he reduced Berwick and Carliſle 
to the parliaments obedience, and brought 
alk Seren to their fübjection. He was 


omplimented at Fiinburgh by the no- 


Filty, and let! Lankerr in Sol ldnat wih 


two regiments of horſe. As Ei himſelf 
he departed from Edinburgh, accom pa- 
nied with a numerous train of the firſt 
peers of the kingdom, who did not leave 
him till they had gone ſome leagues from 
the bapital, from whence he proceeded 
directly to Berwick. There he had no: 
continued long, but went to reinforce 
the ſieges of Pomfret and Scarborough 
caſtles, and NN them to t like- 
wile. . 

After having thus pacified. or. FI 
the North, he returned triumphant to 
London, where his fame had reached 
before him, the ſtates of England hav- 


ing magnified his exploits, and praiſed 


him for the exact diſcipline obſerved by 
his troops. The parliament of Scorland 
could not refuſe to join their praiſes ; and 
never was a general received with greater 
applauſe. Cromwell received it with 


extraordinary modeſty, deſiring that all 


the glory ſhould be aſcribed to. God. 
This moderation had been no leſs admi- 
rable than his valor, if his ambition had 


not ſoon afterwards appeared, which 


had been always under the {pecious pre- 
tence. of religion and liberty. 

While Cromwell, at the head of the 
army, was driving on to his main end, 
by ſeeming to act conformable to the 
parliaments orders ; the parliament were 
enclined to peace, and treated accord- 
ingly with the king. The conferences 
were opened about the beginning of Au- 

At firſt there was ſome difficulty 
about the place where they were to be 
held. The King would gladly have had 
them at Londen, and that he might be 
permitted to come there in perſon. The 

ty deſired it, and offered the parlia- 
Tent to bear the expence for the com- 
mon ſafety. The parliament would not 
truſt the King there, and therefore re- 
ſolved. the treaty ſhould be negotiated 1n 
the Je of Wight, and Newport was the 
place fixed on. Preliminaries were agreed 
on, and deputies named. On the 6th 
of September the King left Carisbrooł 
caſtle, and came to the place of con- 
ferences, which were not opened till the 
-18th, by | reaſon of ſome difficulties 
ſtarted about pafſports. On the Satur- 
day before, the — ordered a faſt to be 


obſeryed 
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obſerved in his family, to implore the 
blefling of the Almighty ; and he him- 
ſelf compoſed the prayer which was ut- 
tered by the almoner on that day of hu- 
miliation, which was ſet apart to ap- 


peaſe. the anger of heaven, and to beg of 


the God of Peace, that he would grant 


the tranquillity ſo earneſtly defired, and 
which was ſo neceſſary to the whole 
kingdom. on | 

The conferences opened with the 
terms propoſed by the parliament : They 
demanded 1. That the King ſhould revoke 


all the declarations that he had publiſh- 


ed againſt the two houſes of parliament. 


2. That the king ſhould conſent, that 


the militia ſhould be put entirely into 


their hands. 3. That the court of Wards 


ſhould be ſuppreſſed. 4. That he ſhould 


pardon the thirty ſeven perſons proſcri- 


ed by parliament. 5. That he ſhould 
revoke the commiſſions that lie given in 
Treland to raiſe troops there. 6. That preſ- 
byterian government ſhould be eſtabliſh- 
ed, and epiſcopacy ſuppreſſed. The King 
agreed to the firſt article without any 


reſtriction, To the ſecond, for twenty 


years, to the third, with a proviſo of 
an equivalent. To the fourth, by redu- 


cing the number from thirty-ſeven to ſe- 


ven, and thoſe to be proſecuted accord- 
ing to law. He ſubſcribed to the fifth, 
and the ſixth being the critical point, 
which had rendered all former treaties 
fruitleſs, he gave way ſo far to it, as to 
conſent, that archbiſhops ſhould be a- 
boliſhed, and that the bihops that re- 
main proviſionally, ſhould not exerciſe 
authority, juriſdiction, or ordination, 
but with the advice and aſſiſtance of the 
miniſters of the diqceſe. That the pr 


byterian government ſhould be eſtabliſh- 
ed for three years, at the end of which, 


an aſſembly of divines ſhould be called, 
in which his majeſty, and the two hou- 
ſes, ſhould preſide, and there a defini- 
tive reſolution ſhould be taken about 
church-government. The king's de- 
mands were three. 1. That he might 
go to London, to reſide there with ho- 
nour and ſafety. 2. That he ſhould be 
put into poſſeſſion of his domain and 
revenues. 3. That a general amneſty 
ſhould be publiſhed throughout the whole 
No. 17. Part 2. | 
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kingdom, on a plan to be concerted be- 
tween him and the two houſes, The 
deputies promiſed to make their report 
in a fair manner, which they did, but 
the concluſion depended on the parlia- 
ment's approbation; but the army draw- 
ing nigh to London, put all into confu- 
ſion again. 


The parliament after four days de- 


bate approved the negotiation; but the 


army oppoſed the demanding the king 
ſhould be brought to tryal. On the tenth 
of December colonel Cobbet came with 
orders from the general of the army, to 
the governour of the Je of Wight, to 
deliver the king into his hands. The 
next day he was carried to Hut- caſtle, 
though he profeſſed againſt their vio- 
lence. The king in this melancholy 
condition, ſent a letter to the prince of 
Wales, which ſhowed his courage and 
piety. The latter was concluded with 
theſe words, which one cannot read 
without being moved: You ſee, my ſon, 
that we have a long time laboured in 


ſearch of peace. Do not you be diſcoura- 


ged to tread thoſe ways, in all the worthy 
means, to reſtore yourſelf to your right ; 
but prefer the way of peace; ſhew the 
greatneſs of your mind rather to conquer 
your enemies, by pardoning than puniſhing. 


If, God give you ſucceſs, uſe it humbly, and 


far from revenge. You are the fon of our 


love, and as we direct pcs to what we have 
recommended, ſo we aſſure you, that we do 
not more aſfectionately pray for you, than wwe 
do that the antient glory and. renown of 
this nation be not buried in irreligion and 


fanatick humour ; and that all your ſub- 
jects, to whom you are a politick father, 


may have ſuch ſober thoughss as to ſeek their 
peace in the orthodox profeſſion of the chriſ- 
tian religion, as it was eſtabliſhed ſince the 
Reformation in this kingdom. | 
The ſtroke of _— or rather ty- 
ranny, which the army had juſt put in 
execu: ion, ſurpriſed the two houſes, who 
plainly foreſaw the fatal conſequences of 
it; but however they did not loſe their 
courage; for the commons, ſome days 


after, had vigour enough to order (not- 


withſtanding the credit which the furi- 
ous parliament had at that time) that 
they would compleat what they had be- 
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66 
reiſtate him in the throne, and give 
peace to the whole nation. 


five or fix days after this, the parliament 


was ſurrounded with ſoldiers, and four 


regiments coming to Weſtminſter, drove 


away the militia that kept guard there, 


ſeized" on the palace gate, drew up the 


foldiers' on the ſteps, and in the great 


hall, and were determined to facrifice to 


their hatred, fuch of the members as had 
diſpleaſed them. The colonels, Pride, 
Harriſon, and Sir Hardreſs Waller, ha- 


ving a liſt of forty one, cauſed, them all 


to be ſeized; and the * at arms 


coming two ſeveral times from the houſe 
to demand them, he was ſent back with 
diſdain, without being ſuffered to come 


near them. The members were carried 
. the night on the 
benches or floor; the next day they 


to priſon, and paſſed 


were brought to Whitehall, where the 
council of war was held; the general not 
deſigning to ſpeak a word to them, or- 


fdered them to be lodged in two inns, 


where they were ſent on foot through 
the dirt in the midſt of an eſcort of muſ- 
keteers, who took pleafure in expoſing 
them to the inſults of the mob. They 


did not obtain: their liberty, but on con- 


dition that they ſhould return into their 


ſieveral counties, and not appear in Lon- 


don for 10 years. ant tt 
The army's inſolence did not ſtop. 
there; the officers that guarded the place, 
would not ſuffer 160 of the members of 
the houſe” of commons to go into the 
Houſe; on pretence they were not well 


— ju 


enough affected to the god Cauſe. . This 
was what this furious faction pretended 


to, who, making themſelves maſters of 
the king and parliament, undertook to 
deſtroy thoſe two powers, and to ſet up 
their o.] n. They had the king priſoner 
in Hurf'caſtle, and ſcarce any members 
were leſt in the two houſes, not above 
three or four lords in the houſe of peers, 
and about forty or fifty in the houſe: of 
—A 22 
Theſe however continued fitting, and 
on the yth of December (which was the 
day after this violence was committed) 
Cromwell came to parliament, and there 


— * 
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The HISTORY: of the Reign 
gun with the king in the Zr of Wight, 


received compliments and than ks for all 


the great actions he had done, ſo much 
do the advantage and glory of the two 
But what could-laws do againſt arms? 


kingdoms. Thus it was that the parlia- 
ment of England ſpake at that time, if 


the name of parliament can be allowed 
to ſo defective an aflembly, compoicd , 
only of Cromwell's flatterers, or timerous 


perſons, who were leſs thoughtful for the 
liberties of the nation, than how to pre- 


cipitate themſelves with their country in- 


to ſlavery. Like this was the Roman Se- 
nate, when Tiberius came to the em- 


pire, a ſmall remainder of true Romans, 
were for maintaining the authority of; 
that auguſt body; but the reſt precipi- - 
"—_ preferring their eaſe to their glory, 


ran headlong into ſervitude. | 
Thus fell this long and famous parlia- 
ment, which had made ſo great a no ſe 
againſt arbitrary power, and which, af- 
ter becoming maſters of the king, be- 
came ſlaves to the army. It is true, that 
the proſcribed members, or thoſe who 


had retired voluntarily, cauſed a Mani- 


eſto to be printed, by which they pro- 


teſted againſt all that ſhould be done or 
ordered by ſo ſmall a number of mem- 
bers, whom the army's tyranny kept: 
ſlitting at Weſtminſter. The members of 
Weſtminſter on their ſide, publiſhed ano- 


ther Mani feſto, declaring, thoſe that had 


ſeparated from them ſeditious, and for- 
ever incapable of enjoying any office or 
truſt in the kingdom. 8 

In the mean time, the army's boldneſs 
encreaſed daily; and on the gth of De- 
cember, they preſented a petition to the 


council of war, demanding, That the 


great and capital enemy of their country 


ſhould be 3 to juſtice, and that dij- 


patch might be uſed to bring him to his 
Tryal. What is more ſurpriſing is, that 
this remains of the parliament (to whom 
the Engliſh, with juſtice, gave the name 
of the Rump, which ſhewed the deſpi- 
cable thoughts they had of them) fa- 
voured this inſolence of the army, by re- 
voking on the Izth of December, the 
preliminaries of the treaty of peace, ne- 
gotiated between the king and the depu- 
ties of the two houſes, and gave orders 
to the general to ſecure the king's per- 
ſon. This was putting him into the 

. power 
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power of that army, who demanded his 
bead, and plaining of the way to ſet up 
that deteſtable tribunal, which had the 
audacity to order it to be cut off by the 
hands of the executioner. The army 


made the firſt overture towards it, by 
their poſition ro the council of war; and 


the infamous aſſembly at MWeſiminſter, 
gave their concurrence, by authorizing 
the general power over his majeſty's per- 
ſon. . 


We ſhall fee preſently, that Fairfax 


refuſed to be one of his king's parricides, 


but that Cromævell was not fo ſcrupulous, 
But nevertheleſs, he at firſt ſhewed ſome 
repugnance at ſo black an undertaking, 
at leaſt, he ſeemed to ſhow his abhor- 
rence of it, and not to ſurmount it, as 


he faid himſelf; but only becauſe he faw 
that the providence of God, and the ne- 
cellity of the times, had inſpired the ar- 


my to make fo terrible a ſacrifice; but 


that that ſacrifice, after all, was the on- 


ly one that could fave the ſtate and reli- 
gion. Hitherto men's thoughts went no 


further than the leſſening the king's au- 


thority, and to give him a bridle, which 


might reſtrain him from attempting any 


thing againſt the laws. For ſome time 


they reſpected his perſon, or if they fail- 


ed in that, they had not as yet laid any 
deſign againſt his life, the boldeſt of his 
enemies durſt not have done it, but with 


trembling. The ſoldiers, that is to fay, 
the moſt vile and ſeditious part of the 


ſoldiers throughout the kingdom, muſt 


prepare the way. Thus the dye once 
caſt, Cromwell! broke through all diffi- 
culties, and hotly purſued the execution 


of ſo black and bold a defign, without 


giving the nation time to recover from 
the conſternation they were in, or the 


king's friends to make any new attempts 


to fave him. 


The general being authorized by the 
aſſembly at Weſtminſter, cauſed it to be 


ordefed by the council of war, that the 


king ſhould be brought from Hurſt caſ- 
tle, to anſwer ſuch charges as ſhould be 
made againſt him, at the tribunal to be 
erected for his tryal. He fent as many 
regiments as were neceſſa 
moval of the priſoner-king. On the 2oth 


of December he arrived at Wincheſter, 


for the re- 


where colonel Harriſon came to meet him 
with a body of ten thouſand horſe, and 


from thence he conducted him to Wind- 
er caſtle, | | | 


The king was very near making his 
eſcape on the road, and before that, was 


likely to do the fame in the Je of 


Might. I ſhall ſay ſomething of the firſt 
attempt before I mention the latter. 


His keeper, one Osborn, being moved . 
with his ſufferings, undertook to fave 
him. The iron-bar of the window was 


filed through, and the king had already 


his head out of the window, when he 
heard a noiſe, that obliged him to go a- 
It was Hammond, the com- 
mandant, who, having notice of the 
plot, ran to ſee what it was; he faid 
nothing to the king, whom he found in 


gain to bed. 


bed; but the bar being cut, was proof 


ſufficient of the intended flight; and this 
Argus thereupon doubling his vigilance, 


left the king no hopes of making his 
eſcape from him. | 

very thing ran contrary to this un- 
fortunate prince, the project of eſcaping 


on the road, between Hurſt and Vind- 
for, was not worſe concerted, and, like 


the firſt, was juſt on the point of being 
ut in execution, when it vaniſhed, He 


was to dine at Bag ſtot, at my lord Næu- 
bourg's houſe, and from thence to take 


a horſe of extraordinary ſwiftneſs, on 


which he might have fled off; but on 


his arrival, he found the horſe lame. 


Another horſe was offered him, but not 


fo ſwift a one as the firſt. What a fa- 
tality was this? Will not any one be apt 
to ſay, that Fortune took a pleaſure in 
giving falſe hopes to this unhappy prince, 
and concerted with his enemies to make 
him her and their ſport. 


The king then continued his journey, 
and came to Windſor, where he remain 
ed till the 19th of January, and then 


he was brought from thence to his pa- 


lace at St. Famess, not as a king, but 


a criminal; and dragged as ſuch, un- 


worthily, before the odious tribunal, 
that had the boldneſs to condemn him. 
But before things. came to that point, 


there were ſome conteſts about it. The 


compaition for the ſad deſtiny, of the 
king moved ſome ; the horror of the 


crime 


. 
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ber of the commons. 
to be one of the judges; and the com- 
miffion being brought to him, and to 


68 
crime affighted others, and. the inſo- 
lence of the army diſpleaſed all. Scarce 
any of the lords would be concerned in 
the judgment, and but a very ſmall num- 


Fairfax refuſed 


the earl of Pembroke at the | time, 


they both excuſed themſelves, and Fals 


8 


pream authority over the nation; 


act of 


thority. 


fax 3 rather to loſe the fruits of 


his victories, _ than to buy them at 55 
expence of bis ſovereign's blood. 
But that did not prevent thoſe of the 
commons, who ſided with the army, to 
8 an. ordinance on the 28th of De- 
cember, to bring the king to tryal. On 


- the 2d of Fanuary it was brought to the 


lords, who were then fitting, to the 


| number of fixteen, and was unanimouſ- 


ly rejected by them, being animated 
thereto b 


the fi peeches of the earls of 


Northumberland =" Mancheſter, who re- 
preſented the invalidity and , injuſtice of 


ſuch a proceeding. © This was the laſt 


ing that there was no ſafety for them, 
having retired, the commons, though 
very 44 in number, ſeized on all au- 

They began with drawing up an act, 
which eſtabliſhed their power. They 
founded it on this, that all power was, 
as they ſaid, originally! in the people; 
and therefore the commons of England, 
who repreſented the people, had the ſu- 


and 


from thence they inferred, that the con- 


| — 201 of the lords, was not at all ne- 


This being done, (and after 
ad agreed with Crom 2 who was 
ſince Fairfax had 


they 


now Generalijimo, 


withdrawn himſelf, and had an abſolute 


power -over the ſoldiers) they erected a 


tribunal, which was to try and judge all 


the authors of the troubles and dition 
of the kingdom, and at the head of 


whom, they were not afraid to name 


the king. This tribunal was compoſed 
of a ſelect number of judges or commiſ- 
floners, part of which were taken from 
the army, and at the head of theſe were 


Geol: and Teton. The other com- 


8 


Lo 


e houſe of lords, and the haſt 


voice of liberty of parliament, which ex- 
pired immediately after, The lords ſee- 


The EIS TOR of uh Rey, 


miſſioners Werle AIDE members of the 


houſe of commons, that were then fit- 
ting at Veſtminſter, or elſe nominated by 


them, Among theſe laſt vre the lords 
Gray and Ls le, who were ch. only lords 
that would date any thare in that Tra- 
-) | 
It as preceded by a day of faſting 
at 1 ra ayer ; this was always Cromzel!'s 
:2etzod, to make devotion, as it were, 

march before his deſigns, either from a 
falſe zeal, and to impoſe upon the peo- 
ple, or elſe to pleaſe his /zd-brethren, (a 
regiment called fo) all independents, who 
did not pique themſelves lefs on religion, 

than courage. Afterwards the commil. 
ſioners, on the 17th of January, aſſem- 
bled in the painted-chamber at Wetmin- 
fer, to debate there on the marks of ſo- 
vereignty to be carried before them, and 
if the mace ſhould be joined to the 
{word. It paſſed in the aflirmative; for 
this reaſon, that the ſword alone would 
have ſomething in it too terrible, and too 
martial. Proclamation was made in all 
the publick places of London, for the 
3 the tribunal, in words like theſe: 

That on the 20th of January, zhe ſove- 
reign court of juſtice would be opened in the 
great hall at Weſtminſter, where all per- 


ons, who bad any complaint to make a- 


755 Charles Stewart, late King of Eng- 


land, fhould be heard. + 


Before we come to the king s ignomi- 
nious tryal and execution, it will be ne- 
ceſſary that we run over ſome affairs, 
that happened from the year 1640, to 
the year 1648-9. 

I ſhall ſay nothing of Scotland, whoſe 
covenant with England, made their e- 
vents and intereſt inſeparable. I proceed 
then to the commotions and troubles in 
Treland, which was divided into two 
parties, Papiſis and Proteſtants. It is a 
miracle that the latter, weakened as they 


vere, by the maſſacre of 200,000 per- 


ſons, almoſt abandoned by England, di- 


vided among themſelves, reduced to 


Dublin, and a few places more, could 
hold out near ten years againſt che fury, 
and infinitely ſuperior forces of the Pa- 
pifts. For it was not till after the king's 
5A and CromwelPs elevation, that the 
latter ſuppreſs d the rebels and murde- 
rers, 


by 


rers, and cruſhed them with a ſurpri- 
zing rapidity. Beſore this revolution, 
they were in a condition to give laws to 


the Engliſh that were in the country, and 
could not 
free themſelves. The reſolution of the 


it is aſtoniſhing, that they 


Engliſh parliament had, without doubt, 
a great ſhare in this event; but the J 


riſb, by their own diviſions, contribu- 


ted very much thereunto. 

One party of them, under the name 
of confederates, united with the marquis 
of Ormond, then lord-heutenant, with 
deſign to ſuſpend the animoſity of the 
two nations, and of the .two religions, 
and to aſſiſt the king. The other party 
being more zealous for Popery, would 
have no correſpondence with the Pro- 


teſtants; and looking on thoſe that were 


in league with the marquis of Ormond, 
as deſerters from the church of Rome, 
they refuſed to acknowledge any other 
head than the Pope's Nuncio. The lat- 


ter party became the more powerful, not 


by their own ſtrength, but by the infi- 
delity of the other party, who abandon- 
ed the marquis of Or mond, and obliged 
him to- deliver up Dublin to colonel 
ones, whom the parliament of England 
ad ſent over into that kingdom. This 
deſertion obliged him to retire into 
France, to the prince of Wales, where 
he remained, until he was recalled by the 
confederates, who repented afterwards 
that they had withdrawn themſelves 
from his command. 
Jones was not fatisfied with making 
the parliaments authority reſpected in 
Dublin; but, aſſiſted by colonel Coote, 
and colonel Mont, he made himſelf for- 
midable to the Viſb papiſts. They then 
diſcovered the wrong ſtep they had ta- 
ken, in quitting the marquis of Or mond 


(who was capable to defend them) to 


attach themſelves to the Pope's Nuncio, 
who applied himſelf to nothing but to 
illage them. Not only the party, which 
d formerly followed the marquis's 
banners, but likewiſe the other that 
were attached to the Nuncio, united both 
into one party, and reſolved to have no 


more than one head, the marquis of 


Ormond. They unanimouſly ſent a de- 
putation to the queen, and the prince of 
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Wales, then at the court of France, to 


beg of them, that the marquis might be 


recalled, notwithſtanding the Nuncie's 
oppoſition, who threatened to excom- 


municate them; but they {lighted his ex- 


communication, and obliged him to de- 
part the kingdom. 

This was about the time that the king 
was in the Je of Wight, waiting the 
period of his misfortunes. The marquis 
of Ormond endeavoured to reanimate the 
diſpirited party, and very little was want- 
ing to the reduction of Ireland; from 
whence he might eaſily paſs with a nu- 
merous army into England, to the king's 


afliſtance ; being aſliſted by colonel In- 


chiquin, who beat the parliaments troops, 
and made himſelt maſter of Drogheda, 
Dundalk, Tuin, and ſome other places. 
He, on his fide, undertook the ſiege of 


Dublin: The parliamentarians had no 


more than this town, and Londonderry 
left ; and beſides, their troops were dai- 
ly weakened by deſertion. The mar- 
quis of Ormond ſollicited Jones to ſur- 
render the capital, offering him v 

advantagious terms; and at the ſame 
time threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to 
give him no quarter. The faithful and 


vigilant governour was equally proof a- 


gainſt his offers and threats; and his 


courage ſupplying the ſmall number of 
troops, he gave time to the ſuccours that 


were preparing to come from England, 
to relieve, and re- conquer all Ireland ; 
but as this was not till after the king's 
death, and under the ruſpices of Crom- 
well, the relation of that event would 


not be here in its proper order. . 


land was not the only country in the 
world at this time plagued with a war; 
and I believe, a ſmall sketch of what 
paſſed in our neighbouring nations will 
not be unacceptable to the reader. 
France made her advant 
humbling of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
her arms and intrigues did not diſtreſs 
that branch of it that reigned in Spain, 
leſs than the other that was ſeated in 
the imperial throne. | 


Cataloma revolted in 1640, and in 


1641 gave itſelf to France, who accept- 
ed of donation, and ſent the mar- 
quis of Rm as her viceroy, who ar- 


rived 


of the | 
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Hved in February 1642, at Barcelona, 


and there took poſſeſſion of his charge. 
To preferve' Cutalmia, it was neceſſary 


to be maſters of the Rofillion; the army 
of Prance therefore entered the Rowfilli- 


vn the fame year, and took Celiour, and 


afterwards. Perpignan. The king and 


' Eatdital Richie deligned to have been 
perſonally in this expedition, but their 


III ſtate of health would not permit it. 
The cardinal dyed about the latter end 
df the year, and the king did not long 


ſürvive Him. But before the cardinal 


dyed 4 natural death, he had like to 


have falbn by a conſpiracy, laid againft 


His life and the government, a little be- 


fore the taking of Perpignan. The duke 


of Orleans was at the head of the con- 


3 and it was he that diſcovered 


the plot. The aeeomplices were ſevere- 
ly puniſhed, and ſome little time after, 
the cardinal returned to Paris, and there 
fell fick, and dyed in the pbtk year of 
his age. I ſhall not ſay much of his 


- taft will and-teſtament, The ſingle le- 
* Hacy Which he bequeath'd to Leis the 
XIIIch, being five hundred thouſand 


ctowns; all his other bequeäths rehſh d 


of the fame magnifleence; one would 


think, that in reading of his laſt will, 
hat it was rather the teſtament of a 
king,” matt of à private perſon. Rich- 
Mes at his death, recommended Mas- 
vine to the king, WHO, in the beginning 
of the year, received the cardinałs hat 
from the kings owp hand, Which the 


Pope had ſent him; and this miniſter 


Wis Hot leis powerful finder the miniſtry 
of Few the XIVth, than Richlieu, un- 
der the reign of Lewis the XIII tl. 
Thi Was Mazatin, whom Anne of 
Auſtria, being declared regent, (at the 
death of the late king) put at the head of 


4 affairs; not fo much on the confidera- 
N tion of his being recommended by the 
J late King, as on the need ſhe had of this 
= Cunning Tanan, to maintain her ſelf in 
die tegency. What he Wanted in the 
greatneß of heart, and the wit of Rich- 
1 hey, he ſupplied with the diſſimulation 
WW of his own: The man in the world ſhe 
moſt conckaled, but at the ſame time, 
the greateſt cheat; and if we may cre- 
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him by hiſtorians, he was not to be fn 


thomed; even by thoſe to whom he 0. 
pened himſelf the moſt; and even they 


could ſcarce diſcover his true ſentiments, 
promiling every thing, and performing 
nothing, and valuing bimſelf on not be- 
ing a ſlave to his word; pliant; and not 
leſs fortunate in appeaſing ſtorms, by 
giving way to them, than His predeceſſor 
Ricblieu was in diſſipating them by hi 


haughty courage, which ſpared no body, 
Ihe year 1648 ended with the fa- 


mous barricades of Paris, occafioned by 


the impriſonment of Bro and Blaacme- 
eil, two counſellors of parliament, whom 
the regent and the cardinal had - cauſed 


to be ſeized n. Fhe court accuſe 


them of fomenting the leagues of the 


parliaments of the kingdom, and of the 
mutiny of che pariſians who had made 
an inſurrection on account of the ini- 


Poſts, the blame of which was laid to 


-Mazarine's charge. Thus, not oniy Pa- 


is, but the whole kingdom; was di- 


vided into factions, called Frondeurs, and 


Mugarines. The two counſcllors, that 
ſtiled the impoſts oppreſſion, encouraged 


the parliament, not to ſuffer thoſe im- 
poſts to be raiſed; and the people being 
highly pleaſed to find ſuch defendeis df 
liberty, ſtiled them no othervriſe thin 


the fathers of their country: Their im- 


priſonment inraged the people, and there- 


upon they made barricades-m the ſtrects, 
eroſſed them with chains took up arms, 


and the tumult was ſo great, that it 


could not be appeaſed; but by the re. 
leaſe of the two priſonert. The joy of 


the Pariſians was fo great nt the fight of 


-Brefil, that he was ſahited by all the 


muſquetry, (for all the cid e wete in 


arms) and accompanied willi the ſous 
of the people to the palace from thence 
he was carried home, as it were in tri- 
umph. The queen left Paris, and re- 
tired to St. Germain, and the cardinal 


deſigned to have retired out f Frans 


to Venice; but his fortune warded ot 
the ſtorm; However, lie ſufferęd all the 
noiſe and alarm of it, being purſited iy 
the populace, wiko woeld tive torn his! 
to pieces, and proferibed by tte phliz- 
ment, who ſet a price on his head. Bn: 
this commotion did not laſt long, an ar- 


* cofmnnodation 


Catalonia. 


take it till 1642, 


dure 
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commodation was agreed on, and an 
amneſty publiſhed, but thoſe troubles 
ſoon broke out again, and a civil war re- 


kindled throughout the kingdom. 


Spain could not reap any advantage 


| from thoſe troubles, fooner than the year 


1652, by which time ſhe reconquered 
her beft towns in Flanders, Italy, and 


IVth, who, perhaps, might have redu- 
ced Catal again to obedience, it he 
had taken the field in 1641, did not 


feared; to eſpouſe the king or himſelf. 


This occaſioned Olvaress diſgrace; but 


the affairs of that monarchy did not go 


urid,  whither he was recalled by the 
mortal ſickneſs of Elgabeihb of Frunoe 
his wife, to whom he was wanting, both 
in affection and fidelity; whilſt ſhe, on 
her ſide, diſſembled and ſuffered injuries, 
with a great deal of patience and vir- 
we. ; 

The Portugusſo, who had thrown off 
the Span yoke in the year 1648, and 
re- inſtated the Braganga family on the 

throne HMxed it firm thereon, in the year 
1642, by re-conquering all the eſtates 
belonging to that crown, in Aſia, a, Afrt- 
ca, and the new world; and if Philip 
ſometimes ballanced victories in Flan- 
ders and Ftv, with France; he was ex- 
treamly mor ificd in the year 1047, a 
the rebellion of the Neopolitars. Thus 
that prince, whom hiſtory reports to 
have been wiſe, and juſt, and not to 
have wanted cones, was almoſt always 
betrayed by fortune, by his favourite, 
by his own ſc beck, "6d ſaw three kino- 
doms {lip from him, Portugal forever ; ; 
Napleg, which was not recovered with- 
iculty; and Catalonia, which was 
not reſtored to hin but on his abandon- 
ing the Ro: 7 Aion. 


A = a fiſnerman of f Am nalſi, one 


Maſanell. 1 himſelf the head of 


the revolt of INajies, occafioned by a 
peaſant over-turning a basket of figs, 


Lets us naw bok into the 
events of that monarchy, from the year 


1640; to the year 1649. Philip the. 


amuſed by his favou- 
rite, the count duke D Olivares, who 


which he had brought from Puzzulo, 


and refuſed to pay the tax Which was 
newly eſtabliſhed. This was on the 9yh 
of July 1647, all the people 
faw: this unworthy Jeader; at the, head 
of fifty nnd editions perf e, run- 
ning through the ſtreets, crying out li- 
berty, and overttirowing 6 offices of 
the farmers. The viceroy wanting troops, 
courage, and council, had no other way 
to lay the ſtorm, but by grafting the 


people all that they demanded; that is 


to ſay, their antient privileges, and the a- 
bolition of the taxes. The treaty did 
not put an end to the violences of the 
extravagant general; but bis crvelties, 
having exaſperated every body againſt 
him, he was killed in the Cormelite con- 


vent by perſons ſuborned, without any bo- 
any better, and excepting Lerida, which 
Ppilip retook in 1644, he made no ex- 
pedition; but {hut himſelf up in Ma- 


dy being able to ſay by whom, and! Ichen 
they thought the leads 5 ebellion Ex- 
tin guiſhed. 119 2 rf 1. 


"Pur they, ſoon ſprang 5 ain under 
, a leader not more worthy than the fifft ; 


bis name was Gennaro Annefid';. and 


though of no family, yet he gave him- 


ſelf the airs of a ſovereign, What made 
this revolt more dangerous than the firſt 
was, that this was ſupported by France, 
who ſent even an ambaffidour there, and 


the duke of Guiſè came thither lkewifo 


in perſon, in order to put himſelf at the 
head of this new inſurrection, a leader 
of greater credit than Genazo, but it was 
this that ſpoiled all. The Neopolitans 


were jealous of the duke, and Prance 


ſuſpected him of a deſign to ſeize on 


the royalty, and would not ſuffer it: 
So that on the 6ih of Auguſt 1648, all 
was pacified, and the duke ſent priſoner 
into Spain. 

It is now time to return to the affairs 
of England; when King Charles was 


brought to his tryal before the pretended 


high· court of juſtice. The tryal the reader 
has at large in the preceeding ſheets, to 
which I refer him. I ſhall not relate 


here, the reaſons his enemies had the 


impudence to aſſign for the cauſe of his 


puniſhment. Thus much may be ſaid 
in that very unfortunate prince's behalf, 
that none diſputed his temperance. His 
ſweetneſs and aftability is praiſed by all 


the world, and his religion was never 


branded 


roſe,” and 
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brande zypoerily; but by thoſe burd daughters, Mary, who was marti. 
Authors, who are too you; or two ſa- ed to William the third, prince of O. 
'tyrical to be credited. I hat ſweetneſs range, father of William the 3d, king of 
Whi appears : Adu it! all king Great Britain; and Henrietta, the great- 
Gbariers actions, will not ſuffer us to eſt wit and beauty in her time, Who was 
E: = "oa SE Pornger the e maſ- married in France to the duke of Or- 


Wo: = r % «ONE. 100 t1ufs £254'7 | 
Eo wed. let us drive the curtain: over this Thus the tragical end of king Charks 
3 bloody cataſtrophe, which put all Eu- the firſt, did not leave the. throne al- 


"rope into a ferment, and which + pag ways vacant, but his poſterity reaſcend- 

, herſelf with to thus day. ed it gloriouſly, after an Inrerregnum, or 

Xing Charles; by marriage wi Hen u of twelve years, and by ſuch 

” -rietts Maria of France, left behind him means as will be Karocly credited by 
© Gharks the ſecond, who ſucceeded him; poſterity NG} | pI 


| = > © © Fames duke of 77 2k; who ſucceeded his - But before we ſee this ha ppy revolu- 


8 brother 'Charks ; and Henry duke of tion, it would be neceflary to look into 
-Ghucefter, the delight of the people, that government, and imaginary repub- 
=who were well acquainted with his ſtea- lick that preceeded it. The head of 
- dy adherence to the proteſtant religion, which, under Oliver Cromwell, by the 
and whom the king, his father was a- name of Protector, became the maſter 
-*fraid, would be choſen by the people, and perpetual Didator... But as this was 
and his elder brothers 10 8 but bis at firſt deſigned only for the hiſtory ie 


3 happened. the year of - VV 
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BOOKS Printed and Sold by JOHN HART in 
BARTHOLOMEW-CLOSE, near WEST-SMITHFIELD. 
E Book of Martyrs : Containing 


and Death of the Proteſtants in 
Illuſtrated with many Copper-Plates. 


an Account of the Sufferings 
the Reign of Queen MARx. 


The Lives of the Fathers in the Primitive Church. Chiefly colleQ- 
ed from the Writings of the Reverend Dr. Cave. | 


The Whole Duty of a Chriſtian, contain'd in our Bleſſed Saviour's 
Sermon on the Mount; taken from the Rev. Mr. Burkitt's Expoſition 
on the New Teſtament, with an Addition ſrom the Reverend Dr. 
Hammond. To which is added, The Garden of Paradiſe: Or, a Collec- 
tion of Divine Meditations from the Works of St. Auguſtin; particu- 
larly deſign'd for the Uſe of thoſe who deſire to have their Converſa- 


tion in Heaven. Tranſlated by the Reverend Dr. Stanhope, late Dean 
of Canterbury. Price bound Eighteen-Pence. | 


The Chriſtians Magazine: Or, the Sundays Entertainment. Contain- 

ing Lectures of Divinity, Morality, and Natural Philoſophy, extracted 
from the SpeQtators, and other curious Writings; Together with Di- 

vine Poems, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, for. the Uſe of Families. 


A Diſcourſe upon Walking with God: In a Letter to a Friend. To- 
gether with ſome Hints upon Joſeph's Bleſſing, Deut. 33. 13, &c. As 
alſo a briet Account, how the Author was brought into Goſpel-Liberty. 


A Conference between the Duke of Buckingham and Father Fitz. 
erald an Iriſh Jeſuit; ſent by King James IL to convert his Grace in 


is Sickneſs to the Romiſh Religion. Faithfully taken by his Grace's 
Secretary. Price Three-pence. 


A Defence of Infant-Baptiſm. By John Philpot, Archdeacon of 
Wincheſter in the Reign of King Edward VI. and Martyr in the Reign 
of Queen Mary. In a Letter to a Friend, Price Three-pence. 


The Inſinuating Bawd: And the Repenting Harlot. Price Three-pence?! 
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